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To  the  public,  some  apology  is  not  less  due  from 
the  editor  of  another  man's  writixigs,  than  from 
nn  author,  who  ventures  to  obtrude  his  own.     It 

»  was  only  in  the  more  humble  character  (or  at  most 
as  a  commentator)  that  the  writer  of  this  Vindi- 
cation had  at  Arst  intended  to  present  himself, 
and  would  yet  wish  to  be  considered. 

In  his  editorial  capacity,  he  ofTers,  not  the  trite 
and  hackneyed  pica  of  encouragement  given  in 
private  by  some  too  partial  friends ;  but  repeated 
calls  more  or  less  directly  mode  upon  him,  in 
periodica],  and  other  publications:  the  foct,  that 
John  Ashbnrnham's  Narrative  is  still  preserved 
in  his  family,  being  little  less  known  from  some 
extractfi  given  in  Collins's  Peerage,  than  that  of 
its  former  existence^  is  notorious  from  lord  Cla- 
rendon's avowed  and  recorded  condescension  in 
having  honoured  it  with  his  pcmsal. 

I  The  resolution  having  been  at  length  taken  to 
comply  with  these  demands,  it  seemed  expedient, 
as  usually  practiseil,  to  accompany  the  publica^ 
tion  with  nome  biographical  notices,  and  historical 
U  lustrations. 

The  researehes  after  the  information  necessary 
for  such  purposes  led  to  other,  and  very  different 
discoveries;  equally  unexpected,  surprising,  and 

H     *  For  all  the  pMsagcs  cjaotcd  from  Inrd  Clnrcndon's  HiMory 
t     »nd  Life,  the  rrfrrcnwM  arr  to  Ihe  laat  Oxford  edilion. 
VOL.  I.  B 
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important :  so  numerous,  as  well  as  various,  that, 
if  the  primary  design  had  not  been  abandoned, 
a  scanty  stream  of  text  would  soon  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  wide-spreading  inundation  of  notes 
and  comments. 

But  if,  however  reluctantly,  he  must  be  raised 
to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  author,  he  is  pro- 
vided with  an  excuse  for  the  publication  of  his 
work,  which  he  offers  with  as  much  undisguised 
confidence,  as  the  work  itself  with  unfeigned  dif- 
fidence. It  is  the  irresistible  impulse  of  a  sacred 
duty,  forbidding  him  to  suppress  the  means,  which 
in  his  conscience  he  believes  himself  to  have  ac- 
quired, of  rescuing  innocence  from  calumny,  and 
merit  from  detraction.  And  if  this  be  so  on  a 
general  principle  and  in  ordinary'  relations,  much 
more  forcibly  must  it  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  felt  in 
the  case  of  a  venerated  ancestor :  and  above  all 
of  one,  whose  chicfest  care  it  has  been  to  precladc 
from  his  dcwomlants  the  painful  humiliation  of 
being  contaminated  by  the  foul  aspersions  of  his 
merciless  revilers.* 

Yet,  while  he  feels  secure  that  the  having  un- 
dertaken such  a  task  will  abstractedly  be  deemed 

*  "  And  though  for  no  other  molive,  jci  for  tills,  that  my 
"  own  posterity  nuy  know,  I  have  not  stupidly  through  ^tioo 
"  posMid  by  the  heavy  ccosurea  upon  me,  there  iihaU  Im  (£>r 
"  their  infoimaUon)  this  faithful  tUscourst  i-xtant,  tn  settle 
"  tbt-ir  judgOBcnt  of  my  iDh^ty  to  his  majejsty,  and  prevent 
"  the  irreverence  which  otherwise  may  peiht^M  not  only  be 
"  p^  by  them  to  my  in«nori(^,  but  give  ihcm  ciuwc  (taking- 
"  loose  reports  for  granted  tnilhs)  to  lonih  themdclves  for  being 
"  branches  of  bo  unworthy  and  so  wicked  a  stock. '  Narrative. 
p.  W. 
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even  meritorious,  he  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the 
peculiar  ditficulties,  wiiich  in  this  case  be  has  to 
encouDter,  aud  of  the  peculiar  disadvantages 
ander  wtiich  he  is  placed.  Of  these  many  he  will 
here  restrict  himself  to  the  notice  of  one  alone : 
aad  to  impress  it  he  will  borrow  part  of  a  le<if  out 
of  lii«  ancestor's  book. 

"  He»  that  goe;s  about  to  persuade  multitiide:^, 
"  that  they  are  not  so  well  informed,  a^  they  ought 
"  to  be,  in  things  g-encrally  received,  and  deeply 
"  rooted  in  them,  shall  never  want  impatient 
"  bearers.  Because  men  s  natural  inclinations  are 
"  more  prone  to  rest  upon  what  they  have  already 
"  embraced,  and  what  for  a  long  time  hath  had 
"  00  opposition,  than  to  be  curious  in  the  search 
"after  the  truth  thereof;  though  it  be  the  truth.'' 

This  observation  of"  a  gi-ave  and  most  judicious 
"  author  on  a  more  divine  subject,"  John  Ash-  Hooker. 
bnmbam,  says,  that  he  '*  cannot  but  make  use  of, 
"  fl'mce  it  is  so  very  pertinent  to  his  purpose  i**— 
that  of  preparing  a  ''  Narrative^  which  be  very 
"much  scorns  to  call  a  f^indicaihn.*^  Dut  it  is 
far  more  pertinent  to  Uie  present  purpose  of  sup- 
plying that  ViQUii;ation ;  which  himself  would 
hardly  have  disdained,  could  he  have  foreknown 
by  what  arm  "  the  unkindest  stab  of  all,"  as  well 
96  the  deepest,  would  be  inflicted  on  his  honour  j 
and  from  "  under  what  lips"  would  so  forcibly 
be  projected  the  "  adder's  poison ;"  which,  from 
others  feebly  exuding,  he  might  safely  disi-egar$l 
and  despise. 

In  truth,  wherever  there  exists  a  suspicion,  that 
to  be  better  informed  may  lead  to  the  thinking 
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less  well  of  one,  whom  we  have  long-  been  tnugbt 
to  admire  and  revere,  the  natural  reluctance  springs 
from  a  virtuous  propensity.  Yet  surely  the  de- 
liberate and  persevering  indulgi^nce  of  it  is  repre^ 
hensible ;  and  the  avowal  of  it  inconsiderate. 
Since  all  honourable,  all  honest,  men  have,  and 
ongbt  to  feel  that  they  have,  their  own  int^est 
promoted  in  every  fresh  instance  confirmatory  of 
tbe  great  maxim  that — "The  trxith  is  mighty,  and 
"  will  pre\'ail.*' 

There  is  no  event  which  the  noble  historian  of 
the  relKllion  has  so  fully  and  minutely  related; 
none,  over  which  be  baa,  in  his  remarks,  so  dis- 
cursively expatiated,  or  which  he  has  so  closely 
examined,  us  the  king's  withdrawing  himself  from 
Hampton  Court,  and  repairing  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  vras  natural  therefore,  if  only  for  that 
reason,  independently  of  the  well-founded  reliancfe 
on  his  having  had  the  best  means  of  information, 
and  on  the  accuracy,  candor,  and  good  faith,  with 
which  he  had  availed  himself  of  these  advantages, 
that  later  liistonans  should  adopt  his  statement 
of  the  facts,  and  his  opinion  of  the  transactioli. 
Of  these  the  mure  popular,  Rapin  and  Hume, 
manifestly,  and  avowedly  his  followers,  have  in 
their  turn  been  followed  by  a  nundx-rless  host  of 
abridgers  and  compilers.  Hence,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  one,  whether  deeply  imbued,  or  superfi- 
cially tinged  with  a  knowledge  of  English  history, 
should  not  have  fonned  an  opinion  of  Ashbum- 
bam's  conduct,  equally  injurioiLs,  and  unmerited. 
That  such  is  the  only  deduction  which  can  be 
obtained   from    lord   Clarendon's   circumstantial 
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details,  so  peremptorily  and  oracularly  predicated^ 
it  is  essential  to  this  Vindication  to  shew. 

Here  then  of  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages, 
before  alluded  to,  is  one  most  disheartening  and 
appalling.  The  author  of  this  Vindication  !>eQsi- 
bif  feeJs  tliat  he  has  already  alienated  many  of 
lus  readers^  whom  he  most  desires  to  conciliate ; 
that  he  has  prejudiced  against  him  sorae^  whom 
lie  most  wishes  to  convince  ;  and  that  he  shall 
continue  to  disgust  utherN,  whom  he  is  must  um- 
Utious  to  please. 

No  one  can  be  more  aware  than  he  is,  into 
iriuLt  utter  insigiiiiicancy  nmst  sink, — at  what  an 
immeasurable  distance  must  be  east  the  luwly  ser- 
rices  of  a  gi'oom  of  the  bed-chamber,  when  com- 
pared with  those,  which  transcendent  abilities  and 
exalted  stations  enabled  the  chancellor  to  rendci' 
to  bis  king  and  uouutry.  But  in  point  of  honour 
and  integrity ;  of  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and 
fidelity  to  his  master ;  of  zeal,  attachment,  and 
derotion,  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  he  is  bound  to 
admit  any,  the  least,  inferiority  -,  or  that  it  is  not 
for  him  rather  to  invite,  than  to  decline,  any  com- 
parative enquiry,  which  there  arc  still  existing 
ample  means  to  institute.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
mjuired  that  the  memory  of  such  an  ancestor 
ibould  be  held  by  him  less  dear,  less  sacred  than 
that  of  this  illustrious  statesman  by  his  descend- 
ants. For  thoee  noble  persons  even  from  early 
youth  he  has  ever  and  invariably  entertained  a 
sincere  regard  and  an  unfeigned  respect.  And  he 
hopes  that  by  them  he  shall  not  now  be  thought 
acting  inconsistently  with    the   sentiments  here 
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professed,  while  he  obeys  the  more  powerful  re- 
quisition of  a  paramount  duty. 

Surely  he  is  not  to  be  debarred  from  detecting 
and  exposing  calumnies,  of  which  John  Ashbura- 
ham  has  been  the  victim,  because  of  these  lord 
Clarendon  has  adopted  some,  and  originated 
others. 

Equally  sincere  and  nnavailing  is  the  regret 
here  felt,  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  case  to  prove 
that  charges  or  allegjitions  are  false,  without  con- 
victing liini  of  falsehood,  by  whom  they  have  hecn 
avowedly  and  notoriously  preferred.  It  remains 
for  his  advocates  to  shew  that  he  has  not  been  a 
calumniator  wilfully,  or  wittingly. 

However  it  may  often  be  ungenerous,  and 
sometimes  even  unjustifiable,  to  retaliate  injuries 
and  insults,  it  cannot  be  dented  that  there  are 
occasions  wherein  retaliation  is  not  only  expe- 
dient but  unavoidably  necessary. 

When  some  restless  and  ambitious  power  wan- 
tonly violates  the  territory  of  his  peaceful  neigh- 
bour, he  will  have  little  reason  to  complain,  if,  on 
l>eing  repulsed,  pursuit  be  carried  bey<md  those 
boundaries,  which  himself  hjvs  been  the  first  to 
transgress.  Nor  on  the  part  of  the  latter  will  it 
cease  to  be  a  defensive  war,  when  fortune  shall  have 
removed  the  seat  of  it  from  the  invaded  country 
to  that  of  the  invader.  The  "  generous  unknown," 
who  often  Sn  Spanish  romance  not  less  oppor- 
tunely than  gallantly  places  himself  by  the  side 
of  a  cavalier  singly  engaged  in  an  unequal  combat 
ivith  many,  would  ill  entitle  himself  to  the  thanks, 
which  awMt   him,  were  he  only  to  parry  the 
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assailant's  thrnste^  and  not  contribute  tu  disable 
H>me  of  the  bravos,  and  to  put  the  rest  to  fliglit. 

Whether  there  be  any  analogy  between  tliese 
imaginary  cases  and  that,  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  enquiry,  will  hereafter  appear.  Mean* 
while  the  author  pledges  IiiniHelf  that  in  the  conrse 
of  the  following- Vindication  Huch  a  proof  Khali  be 
given  of  his  once  subiuissive,  cunfiding,  and  entire 
faith  in  the  supremacy  of  lord  Clarendon's  autho- 
rity, as  perhaps  not  one  of  all  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers and  zealous  votaries  can  boast  of  having 
displayed.     (Page  25S.) 

How  many  thouHand.s  might  say  of  tins  their 
idol,  (as  Rousseau  has  made  Pygmalion  say  of  his 
statue)  "  Je  ne  I'ai  point  encore  examin^'C;  Je 
**  n'ai  fait  jusqlci  que  Padmirer !"  To  those  few^ 
who  have  not  sacrificed,  without  any  reservation, 
all  their  faculties,  an  intellectual  holocaust,  on  the 
oracular  altar  of  infallible  authority:  to  those 
few,  who  take  the  liberty  to  judge,  or  the  trouble 
to  think,  for  themselves,  it  may  be  perceptible, 
that  the  religiowi  or  moral  observances  of  a  well 
disciplined  mind  had  not  given  to  this  illu$. 
trious  personage  the  controu)  over  his  temper; 
on  the  contrary  that  he  shea's  himself  prompt 
to  take  offence,  where  none  has  been  intentionally 
offered  ;  and  slow, — slow  indeed, — to  receive 
apology,   when   earnestly  and  sincerely  pressed 

Qpoa  him : 

iracundus,  inexombilis. 

They  may  discover  that  all,  the  fullest,  consci- 
oosness  of  real  and  intrinsic  worth,  deservedly 
ooospicuouR  in  the  most  distinguishing  honours, 
and  splendid  dignities,  in  which  even  a  wise  man 
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may  be  best  allowed  to  pride  iuitiHeir,  had  not 
rendered  bim  insensible  to  the  frivolous  gratifica- 
tion of  a  puerile  vanity :  and.  that  the  many  en- 
dowint^nU,  natural  and  acquired,  of  a  vigorous 
and  enlarged  understanding  had  not  wholly  ex- 
cluded such  jealousies,  suspicions}  and  enniitiefij 
as  are  usually  the  characteristics  of  a  feeble  and 
narrow  niiud. 

In  one  of  those  highly-finished  whole  length 
portraits,  which  (besides  half-lenglbs,  kit-cats, 
three-quarters  and  heads  umumerable)  the  noble 
artist  has  painted  of  himself,  he  is  represented  to 
uh,f.77- have  been  a  man,  who  wiis  "  in  liis nature  inclined 
"  to  pride  and  passion,  and  to  a  humour  between 
"  wrangling  and  disputing  very  troublesome, 
.'^  which  good  company  in  a  shoit  time  so  much 
"  reformed  and  miistercd,  that  no  man  was  more 
*' affable  and  courteous  to  all  kind  of  persons; 
"  and  they  who  knew  the  great  infinnity  of  his 
$1>wbolc  family,  which  abounded  in  passion,  used 
,?,to  say,  he  had  much  extinguished  the  unrulincss 
"  of  that  fire." 

"  Nattiram  espelliis  ftircA,  lumen  usque  recurrct." 

Lord  Clarendon  considered  himself  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  Horatian  rule;  but  others  saw  in 
him  an  illustration  of  it.  For  they  who,  not  having 
the  advantiige  of  being  acqmunted  with  the  whole 
of  this  very  choleric  family,  could  not  judge  by 
comparison,  seem  positively  to  liave  formed  a  very 
difTcrcat  estimate  of  his  *'  affability,  and  courtesy 
"  to  all  kind  of  persons."  Here  may  be  cited  the 
concurring  characters  briefly  given  of  him  by  two 
of  his  contempomries,  in  every  respect  the  very 
reverse  of  each  other.     Burnet  says,  *'  he  was 
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"  bigb  ;  aud  was  a[)l  to  reject  those,  wbo  addrcflflcd 
**  tbcmsclve^i  to  him  witb  too  much  contempt." — 
IVbilc  the  gay  and  witty  author  of  the  "  Mt^moircs 
"(le  Graramont,"  little  likely  to  view  any  ohjcct 
through  the  same  medium,  as  it  was  seen  hy  th« 
^vc  Protestant  Bishop,  tells  us — "  Ce  n'est  pus 
"  qu'il  inuTiquat  de  capacity  ;  inais  il  avait  encore 
'  pltLs  de  pr^somptioii." 

When  Charles  the  second,  yielding  to  counsels 
mort  in  unison  with  the  diotatesofhig  heart,  than 
of  his  head,  bad  dismitised  thitj,  the  most  virtuous 
and  able  minister  of  tliat  period,"  he  undertook, 
with  his  own  hand,  to  communicate  this  his  own 
dis^ace  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  in  Ireland ; 
of  whom  it  is  well  known,  that  the  profligate  and 
unprincipled  monarch  had  at  least  the  grace  to 
stand  in  awe.  In  this  letter,  there  h  no  charge 
or  Imputation  of  blame,  but  simply  the  complaint 
of"  a  certain  peevishne-ss  of  temper."  This  accu- 
sation, though  a  mast  inHuflicieiit  excuse  for  his 
removal,  wun  in  point  of  fact  well  founded  ;  since 
lord  Clarendon  himself  admits  it,  both  in  his  letter 
to  the  king,  and  in  liis  vindication.  Mis  much 
attached  and  admiring  friend  Evelyn,  has  noted 
of  him  in  his  Diary  (August  27,  1667)—"  The 
*  troth  is,  that  he  made  few  friends,  during  his 
"  grandeur,  among  the  royal  sufferers  ;  but  ad- 
"  vaoced  the  old  rebels :  he  wjis,  however,  though 
"  no  considerable  lawyer,  one,  who  kept  up  the 
"  f<nin  and  substance  of  tilings,  with  more  so- 

•  The  earl  of  Suutbumiitoa  was  then  no  morr  :  and  sir  Ed. 
Xtebolas,  however  wilh  leas  talent,  inferior  to  no  one  in  int*g- 
ritv.  hnd  Ktirvd  frnni  ufi'ice. 
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"  lemnity,  than  some  would  have  bad.  He  was 
"  my  i>articTiIar  kind  friend  on  all  occaaionB." 

Hence,  whether,  correct  or  not  in  point  of  like- 
ness, this  sketch  has  been  delineated  by  no  hostile 
pencil. 

The  foregoing  extracts  may  be  conKidered  as 
affording'  un  exhibition  of  tlie  chancellor  in  public 
life:  the  following  gives  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his 
hours  of  relaxation  and  retirement, 

"  August  15th,  1662.  Came  my  lord  chancellor 
*'  and  his  lady:  his  purse  and  mace  borne  before 
"  him  to  visit  mc.  (N.  B.  in  his  villa  at  Deptford) 
"  — they  were  likewise  coUationed  with  us,  and 
**  wei-c  ven'  merry.  This  gi-eat  person  had  ever 
"  been  my  fnend." 

If,  even  when  deigning  thus  to  share  the  pas- 
toral feast  and  rural  mirth  of  the  suburban  villa, 
our  time-honoured  Clarendon  could  not  lay  aside 
the  loved  insignia  of  his  high  office ;  if  even  amidst 
the  dog-days  there  was  for  him  no  refreshment  in 
shady  arbours, or  cool  tankards, unless  the  "graced 
•"person"  of  his  portly  mace-bearer  "  were  pre- 
"  sent,"  it  is  no  wonder,  among  the  buffooneries 
of  that  "  chartei'e<l  libertine" — 


nt  coundl,  in  a  ring 


Of  minuck'd  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king," 

that  Buckingham  should  have  been  particularly 
successful  in  personating  the  lord  chancellor  with 
a  pair  of  bellows  in  his  hand  instead  of  the  purse ; 
and  for  the  mace,  a  fire-shovel "  borne  before  him" 
by  colonel  'Htus. 
It  is  MTith  unfeigned  reluctance  and  regret  that 

*  "  Were  Uic  graced  person  ofuur  Banquo  present." 
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lite  little  failings  in  a  ^-eat  character  should  be 
here  conspicuouflly  revealed ;  ait  if  the  purpose  were 
(omag^nify  some  few  <Iark  points  of  human  pa*^ 
aron,  which,  to  unaided  vision  are  imperceptibly 
lost  amid  the  daiEzling  blaze  of  gotllike  attributes. 
It  proceeds  from  u  6rm  and  sincere  conviction, 
that  the  exposiu-e  of  them  is  essential  towanlsthe 
vindication  of  one,  who,  not  on  the  conclusive 
evidence  of  substantiated  fact^,  but  on  the  arbi- 
trary anthority  of  prejudiced  opinion,  has  been 
arraigned,  tried,  and  condemned.  Justice  con 
never  be  obtained  for  Ashburnhain,  unless  it  be 
shewn,  how  unworthily  of  himself  lord  Clarendon 
has  treated  him.  Nor  to  this  end  will  even  proofs 
avail,  if  it  benotdemonstrable,  that  there  were  co- 
existent in  the  character  of  this  illustrious  states- 
man far  other  qualities  than  those,  for  which  it  has 
been  so  highly  extolled,  and  loudly  celebrated. 

But  were  it  not  for  this  sense  of  duty ;  could 
the  advocate  of  this  cause  reconcile  to  his  con- 
sdenee  the  omissioQ,  he  would  gladly  avoid 
Eohjecting  himself  to  the  reproach  of  sceptical 
irreverence  towards  a  name,  which  common  con- 
sent has  long  since  canonized.  He  would  shrink 
from  incurring  the  suspicion  of  being  one  of  those, 
who  can  only  contemplate  a  hero  with  the  eyes 
of  his  valet  de  chambre ;  or  who,  placed  before  a 
colossal  statue,  even  of  Grecian  sculpture,  would 
be  curioas  only  to  search  for  specks,  flaws,  and 
blemishes  in  the  material. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

When  it  shall  be  known  that  the  author  of  this 
Vindication,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  can  attest 
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the  uniform  tenourof  a  life,  thronghout  which  he 
has  1L8  Keduloufily  avoided,  as  others,  at  any  period 
of  theirs,  have  sought,  to  attract  public  notice; 
perliapH  the  foregoing  protestations,  here  solemnly 
renewed,  may  be  the  better  entitled  to  credit. 
Since  it  will  be  evident  that  the  motive,  by  which 
alone  he  professes  to  have  been  actuated  in  this 
attempt,  has  also  been  the  only  sufficient  litimalus 
to  rouse  and  estrange  him  from  tlie  Inveterate  in- 
dulgence, nut  of  u  ruling  passion,  but  of  predo- 
minant infirmities;  —  a  constitutionally  morbid 
indolence,  and  reserve. 

Perhaps  too,  for  the  same  reason,  his  sincerity 
may  be  the  less  questionable,  while  he  deeply 
laments  that  an  object,  in  it^lf  su  It^timate, 
should  be  unattainable  but  by  means  so  ungraci- 
ous, irreverent,  and  offensive. 

Not  to  care  whom  he  may  offend,  so  long  as  he 
asserts,  or  reveals  nothing,  but  what  is  strictly 
true  is  a  stoicism,  which,  as  he  does  not  feel,  so 
neither  will  he  boast.  But  this  conviction  he  dares 
to  avow ;— that  it  is  only  io  so  far  as  the  truth  is 
in  him,  that  he  can  be  found  capable  of  provoking 
resentment ;  or  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  such 
manifestutions  of  notice  as,  if  he  bad  not  been  by 
others  duly  warned,  he  should  of  himself  alone 
have  been  enough  prepared,  to  expect ; — censure, 
rebuke,  and  reproach. 


VINDICATION 

OF  THE  CHAR.\CTER  AND  CONTJUCT  OF 

JOHN  ASHBURNHAM. 


PART  I. 

*  L'HisTOTRB  n'est  fondle  qae  sur  le  t^inoignage 
"des  anteurs,  qui  nous  I'ont  tranfiraisc.  II  im* 
"  poite  doDC  extr^mement,  pour  la  savoir,  de  bicn 
"  connaitre  quels  ^talent  ces  uuteurs.  Lc  terns 
*''ou  ils  ont  v^u,  leurs  nuissjinccs,  leur  putricj  la 
*^  part  qn'ilfl  ont  eue  aux  aJTaii-efl^  lea  moyens  par 
**  leu^Uels  iU  ont  6t6  instraits,  et  Fint^rSt  qu'ils  y 
**  poormlent  prendre  sont  des  circonstanoes  essea- 
"tiflUeB,  qu'il  n'est  ptis  permis  d'ignorer:    de  i& 

iMpffid  le  plus  ou  le  moius  d'autorit^  qu'ils  doi- 
' "  vent  avWf  et  sans  cette  connaissance  on  courrti 

*  lisque  trt«  souvont  dc  prendre  pour  ^lide  un 
"  hwtorien  dc  mauvaise  foi,  on  du  moins  uial  in- 
•*  fonn^."*    (lltet.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions.) 

These  two  defects,  not  being*  incompatible  with 
each  other,  may  sometimes  have  been  united  in 
the  same  historian.     It  cannot  therefore  be  Inex- 

•  This  very  just  obsemilion  forms  the  motto  to  W»lpole'« 
"  Uutorical  Doubts. " 
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pedient  to  furnish  the  reader  with  the  means  of 
judging  how  lord  Clarendon  stood  aflected  to- 
wards John  Ashbuniham  antecedently  to  the  year 
1647,  by  extracts  front  that  illustrious  authorV 
historical  and  biographical  works. 

The  earliest  notice  of  bini  occurs  at  page  lOH 
of  Clarendon's  Life;  where  the  character  of  sir 
John  ColejKpper  is  thus  given  in  contrast  with  his 
own.  "  But  his  {m  John  Colepeppers)  greatest 
"  advantage  wa^,  that  he  had  an  entire  confidence 
"  and  friendship  with  Mr.  John  Ashbumharo, 
*'  whom  the  king  loved,  and  trusted  very  much  ; 
"  and  who  always  imprinted  that  advice  in  the 
**  king's  mind,  which  the  other  had  infused ;  and 
"  being  a  member  of  the  house,  was  always  ready 
"  to  report  the  service  he  did  his  majesty  there, 
"  as  advantageously  as  the  business  would  bear.** 

That  a  rivalry  for  the  king's  favour  was  at  this 
time  subsisting  between  Mr.  Hyde  and  sir  John 
Colepepper  is  sufficiently  appai'ent  in  this  passagfe 
alone.  And  that  it  was  attended  with  no  little 
jealousy  and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
is  equally  observable  in  others  that  occur  not  un- 
frequcntly. 

In  the  History  of  the  llebcllion  wc  are  informed, 
that "  Berkeley  bad  not  found  that  respect,  from 
"  Cromwell  and  Ircton,  that  he  expected ;  at  least 
"discerned  it  to  be  greater  towards  Ashburnham, 
"  than  it  was  to  him  ;  which  he  thought  evidence 
"  enough  of  a  defect  of  judgment  in  them."  Per- 
haps lord  Clarendon  might  have  formed  his  esti- 
mate of  John  Ashburnham's  intellectual  faculties 
by  the  same  criterion. 
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Here  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  frooi  maluQg'  a  re- 
mark, to  which  frequent  temptations  will  occur. 
Iq  this  one  sentence  we  read,  ttiat "  the  king  loved 
"and  trusted  John  Ashburuhaui  very  much:" 
aud  that  sir  John  Colepepper  "  h:id  un  entire  eon- 
"fidence  and  friendship  with  him."  The  king, 
according  to  lord  Clarendon,  "  saw  and  ohtierved 
"  men  long  before  he  received  them  about  bi« 
"  person :  and  did  not  like  strangers,  nor  very 
"  coiLfident  men."  Of  sir  John  Colepepper  we  are 
told,  that  ^  he  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  a  very 
"  dbarp  and  present  wit,  and  an  universiil  under- 
**  standing."  And  yet  thiK  'm  the  king  and  this  the 
statesman,  who  with  all  tbcir  penetration,  dlseern- 
mcnt,  and  eircnmspection>  lavished,  the  one  his 
love  and  trust ;  the  other  his  friendship  and  con- 
fidence, on  a  man  whom  lord  Clarendon  usually 
represents  as  destitute  of  evei*y  estimable  quality, 
or  talent. 

Tlte  iirst  direct  aud  delibei-atc  attack  on  John 
Asbburnham  is  made  at  page  196  of  Clarendon's 
Life;  and  is  entitled — 

"  The  chaneellor  of  the  exchequer's  office  in- 
"  vaded  by  Mr.  Ashburnham." 

"  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  liad  under- 
"  gone  some  mortification  during  the  short  abode 
"  at  Bristol,  which  was  the  only  port  of  trade 
"  within  the  king's  quarters ;  which  was  like  to 
**  yield  a  considerable  benefit  to  the  king,  if  it 
"  were  well  managed ;  and  the  direction  thereof 
**  belonged  entirely  to  hLs  office :  but  when  he  sent 
"  to  the  officers  of  the  customs,  to  be  informed  of 
"  the  present  state  of  trade,  he  found  that  some 
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ti-eaty  was  made,  and  order  given  in  it  by  Mr- 
Asbbumlmm.ti  groom  of  the  bedchamber ;  who, 
with  the  assistance  and  adviee  of  sir  John  Cole- 
pepper,  had  prevailed  with  the  king  to  assign 
that  province  to  liim,  ajj  a  means  to  raise  a 
present  sum  of  money  for  the  supply  of  the 
anny:  which  the  chancellor  took  very  heavily* 
aud  the  lord  Falkland,  out  of  his  friendship  to 
him,  moi-e  tenderly;  and  expostulated  it  with 
the  king  with  some  warmth;  and  more  pas- 
sionately with  sir  John  Colcpcppcr  and  Mr. 
Ashbuniham,  as  a  violation  of  the  friendship 
they  professed  to  the  chancellor,  and  an  invasion 
of  his  office ;  which  no  man  bears  easily. 
"  ITicy  were  both  ashamed  of  it,  and  made 
some  weak  excnse^,  of  incogitance  and  inad- 
vertence; and  the  king  himself,  who  discerned 
the  mischief  that  would  ensue,  if  there  should 
be  an  apparent  schism  amongst  those  he  so  en- 
tirely trusted,  waa  pleased  to  take  notice  of  it  to 
the  chancellor,  with  many  gracious  expressions ; 
and  said,  *  that  Mr.  Ashburnhum  being  trea- 

*  surer  and  paymaster  of  the  army,  he  did  believe 
'  some  money  might  have  been  raised  for  the 

*  present  occasion ;  and  only  intended  it  for  the 

*  present,  without  considering  it  would  be  an 
'  invasion  of  his  right;  and  therefore  directed, 

*  that  an  account  should  be  given  to  him  of  all, 

*  that  had  been  done,  and  he  should  do  as  he 
'  thought  fit,'  But  when  he  understood  all,  that 
had  been  done,  he  would  make  no  alteration  in 
it,  that  his  majesty  might  be  convinced  that  his 
service  was  not  looked  after  in  the  di-slgn.   And 
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"itwaa  djsceraible  enougii,tlmt  Mr.  Aslihurnliura, 

"  ffho  usually  looked  very  liu-  before  him,  luul  not 

fjo  much  intended  to  disoblige  the  chancellor,  as, 

"  by  hitroducuig  himself  this  way  into  the  customs, 

"  to  continue  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  cu.stoms, 

"  when  the  war  should  be  at  an  end ;  of  which  he 

"  got  a  promise  from  the  king  at  the  same  time ; 

"  who  hod  a  great  aiTectlon  for  hiiii^  and  an  ex- 

"  traordinar)'  opinion  of  his  munugerj'.     If  there 

**  remained  after  this  any  jealousy  or  coldne^^a  bo- 

"  twecu  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the 

"  other  two,  as  the  disparity  between  their  natures 

"  and  huinour}>  niaile  some  l>eUeve  there  did,  it 

"  never  brake  out  or  appeared,  to  the  disturhanee 

"or  prejudice  of  the  king's  service;  but  ail  pos- 

"  sible   concurrence  in   the  carrying  it  on  was 

"observed  between  them." 


I 


I. 

""Hie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  office  in- 
"  vaded  by  Mr.  Asbburnham,  a  groom  of  the 
'*  bedchamber." 

That  Ashburnham  was  a  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, iH  matter  of  not  leSH  notoriety,  than  liie 
having  existed;  and  that  he  did  that,  which  is 
here  termed  invitding  the  ctiancvllor  of  the  ex- 
chequer's  ulfice,  in.«<tead  of  ttierc  being  any  wi^h 
to  deny,  an  authentic  mid  iuedited  document  shall 
be  adduced  to  prove.  fik>  far  then  "  the  tnith, 
**and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  luis  been  told;  but 
inasmuch  aa  the  "  wliule  truth"  has  not  been  told, 
wt  hare  here  a  statement  as  fallacious  in  effect, 
(whatever  it   rnay  have  been  in  design)  as  if  it 

vou  I.  c 
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contained  with  the  truth  no  slight  admixture  of 
falsehood.  And  surely  where  the  "  Ruppressio 
*•  veri,"  is  not  lew  injurious,  than  the  "  suggestio 
"  falsi/*  either  is  alike  disreputable  to  tlie  accusing 
party. 

Neither  from  this  passage,  nor  from  any  other 
in  lord  Clarendon's  Historical  Works,  often  as 
Ashbumhani  is  mentioned  In  them,  would  it  be  I 
supposed,  that  he  had  ever  held  any  other  si- 
tuation, or  had  been  ever  known  in  any  other 
cliaracter,  than  the  one,  by  which  he  is  here 
designated.  Who  then  fn^in  the  first  publication 
of  lord  Clarendon's  Life  to  the  present  moment  i 
can  have  read,  without  emotions  of  amazement, 
indignation  and  disgust  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer's  office  invaded  by  a  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber ?  Or  who  can  cite  a  parallel  instance  of 
effrontery^  presumption,  and  arrogance,  unless  it 
be  when  the  two  thrones  of  Bi-entford  were  simul- 
taneously invaded  by  a  physician  and  a  gentleman 
usher  r  Mention  indeed  is  subsequently  made  of 
Ashbumbam's  being  "  treasurer  and  jxiymaster  of 
"  the  Army :"  but  surely  it  is  in  such  a  way,  as 
rather  to  discredit,  than  to  affirm  it  as  a  fact. 
**  The  king  said  so.**  Is  it  not  then  the  natural 
inference,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  never  before  heard  of  it  ?  And  thus  the  whole, 
of  what  the  king  is  represented  to  have  said,  has 
the  appearance  of  an  indulgent  master's  endeavour 
to  palliate  the  tmnsgression  of  a  favourite  sen'ant. 
But  the  real  case  is,  that  Ashbumham  had  his 
office, — whatever  might  be  its  style  and  title, — or, 
whether,  or  not,  it  had  any  at  all.    The  document, 
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above  alladed  to,  is  entitled — "  A  true  und  perfect 
"accompt  of  all  such  monies,  as  have  been  re- 
"  ceived  and  paid  fop  your  majesty's  service,  and 
"by  your  appointment,  by  John  Ashburnhara 
«  from  the  1st  of  April,  1642,  to  the  26th  of  Oc- 
"tober,  1643."» 

In  this  account  will  be  seen;  first,  the  sum  of 
ttm^  obtained  from  the  customs  of  Bristol ;  se- 
condly, that  there  are  other  items-f*  apparently 
indicattner  a8  much  an  invasion  nf  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer's  offic*; ;  thinily,  that  the  office 
nras  of  so  comprehensive,  multifarious,  and  unde- 
fined a  natniv,  a&  that  it  could  not  fail  sometimes 
of  coming  in  contact,  or  rather  clashing,  with  that 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  amidst  the 
confusion,  disorder,  and  anarchy  necessarily  at- 
tendant on  civil  war ;  fourthly,  that  Ashburnhara 

*  Nol  only  as  a  voucher  for  what  is  here  advanced,  but  u 
the  perusal  may  be  otlierwiae  not  uninteresting,  this  document 
is  given  utirc  in  the  Appendix. 

t  la  die  ledger  for  1643.  wherein  are  enumerated  the  Pay- 
mattt  made  to  lh«  seveml  regimetita,  there  are  the  entries  of 
■My  nijv^mn*iT  disbunoneots,  litUe  to  be  expected  to  hare 
famed  through  the  bonds  of  (be  tre&aurer  and  paymaster  of  the 
•n^, — such  MS 

"  To  his  majesty — for  hi*  occasions. 

"  To  the  queen — ditto. 

"  To  the  prince  of  Wale»— ditto. 

"  Duke  of  York— ditto. 

"  Prince  Rupert— ditto. 

"  The  lady  Falkland— ditta 

and 
"  To  the  clerks  of  the  exchequer  !  ! ! 
This  hut  the  chancellor  might  well  have  protested  against,  M 
ooe,  "  the  divsctioo  wbcnof  belonged  entirely  to  his  office." 
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bad  been  entrusU'd  wirit  it  twlve  months  before 
Mr.  Hyde  was  appointed  cliHiicellor  of  the  ex- 
cbequ«r ;  fifthly,  that  this  must  have  been  matter 
of  notoriety  and  of  appntval,  to  the  kinfi;'^  mtius- 
ters,  to  his  court,  to  (he  aniiy,  and  to  the  royaJists 
in  general ;  and  sixthly,  t«  sir  Rdwurd  Hyde  in 
partieuUir, — as  there  are  entries  of  sums  paid'  to 
Itim,  and  received  from  him.  Id  like  maimer 
appears  also  the  name  of  loid  Falkland. 

In  additioD  to  these  considerations  it  may  be 
submitted  as  little  credible,  that  the  customers 
(as  they  were  then  called)  should  have  treated, 
much  less  that  they  should  have  concluded  any 
arrangement,  with  John  Ashburnham,  imless  they 
had  knotvn  him  to  be  in  the  exercise  of  other 
functions,  ttian  those  of  a  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 


"Bristol  which  was  the  only  port  of  trade 
«  within  the  king's  quarters ;  which  was  likely  to 
"  yield  a  considerable  benefit  to  the  king,  if  it 
"  were  well  iiiuiiagi^  ;  and  the  direction  thereof 
"  belonged  entirely  to  his  (chancellor  of  the  ex- 
"  chequer's)  office." 

In  the  Section  immediately  preceding  the  one 
now  under  our  exaiiiiiuition,  we  read — *'  'ITie  set- 
"  tiement  of  the  port,  wliich  was  of  infinite  im- 
"  }M»rtiUK;e  lo  the  king  in  point  of  tnwie,  and  his 
"  customs  with  reference  to  Ireland — "  &c. 

Sm"ely  the  more  "  considerable"  this  "  benefit" 
and  the  more  "  infinite"  this  importimce"  urnl  the 
more  "  entirely  tlie  direction  thereof  belonged  to 
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"the  chancellor  of  the  «xche<|uer'8  office,"  the 
more  extraordinary  it  is,  that  Ashburnham,  n-ith 
all  his  "  mana^ery,"  should  have  managed  to  an- 
ticipate sir  Edn'ard  Hyde  in  his  treaty  with  the 
officers  of  the  customs.  The  possibility  of  which 
(he  latter  might,  and  onght  to  have,  entirely  pre- 
cluded. Neither  is  it  reasonable,  that  a  man 
should  complain  of  a  "  mortification"  be  has 
"  undergone,"  or  claim  redress  of  a  grievance, 
vfaich  he  has  sufil*rcd,  when  it  Ls  evident,  that 
such  can  only  have  originated  in  his  own  "  laehes"* 
and  supinencss. 

U  is  difficult  to  discover  precisely  when  Mrii 
i^rdc  was  appointnl  chiincellor  of  the  exclieqiien 
The  nolile  HiKtorian'K  dutt-x,  like  FalstalTH  rraxons^ 
not  being  k«  "  plenty  iis  blackberries."  It  apjiejti-fl, 
however,  that  be  was  holding  that  office  early  in 
the  year  1613.  Bristol  was  not  invested  till  the 
22d,  ami  surrendered  on  the  2(Jth  of  Julv.  Sir 
Edward  tlyde  wait  therefore  a  minister  long  before 
that  eaterpi-ise  could  have  been  projected, — And 
however  others  of  Itis  n)aje!^ty*9  council,  who  sug'- 
gested,  planned,  or  exeeut«<l  it,  might  have  over*- 
looked  the  vast  advantages,  likely  to  accnie  from 
itj*  ftuccebs,  to  the  king's  finances ;  although  Prince 
Ru)}ert  might  have  looked  no  further  than  to  the 
**  Pride,  Pomp  and  Circumstance  of  glorious  War," 
and  lor<I  Falkland,  of  whom  we  are  told,  that 
"  peace  was  hix  dear  delight,"  might  only  have 
contemplated  in  it  the  nearer  approach  to  that 
"consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished;**  yet  it 

*  Lkcfaes — A  law-toTD  Mgnifjing  "  Blackiic&s  or  ncgligtuce." 
(UwDiM.) 


« 
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must  have  been  an  object,  which  could  not  have 
escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  especially  of  one  new  in  ofhce,  and  who 
did  not  '^  despair  of  enabling^  himself  by  industry 
to  execute  it."* 

Anxiously  awaiting  the  fall  of  firistol,  yet  aware 
that  so  long  as  the  king  should  remain  at  Oxford, 
the  presence  of  a  chancellor  of  the  cxcheqner 
(whom  his  majesty  consulted  generally  on  all 
transactions,  but  more  particularly  employed  in 
those,  which  appertained  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office)  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  one  should 
naturally  suppose,  that  sir  £<lw!ird  Hyde  would 
have  been  prepared,  on  the  first  receipt  of  this 
joyful  and  glorious  intclligt^ncc,  to  despatch  in- 
stantly some  confidential  agent,  in  order  that 
without  loss  of  time  "  some  treaty  might  be  made 
"  and  order  given"  towards  an  arrangement  with 
the  customs.  Now,  until  Bristol  had  actually 
surrendered,  Ashbumhiim  could  have  had  no  in- 
tercourse with  ttie  officers  of  the  customs  of  ttiat 
port.  But  loi*d  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  **  his 
"  majesty  resolved,  the  next  datf  after  the  news  to 
"  go  himself  to  Bristol."  Accordingly  on  the  1st 
of  August  he  left  Oxford,  taking  with  him,  of  his 
ministers,  only  lord  Falkland,  sir  John  Colcpeppcr 
and  sir  Edward  Hyde.  Lord  Clarendon  does  not 
say  that  he  discovenxl  on  hw  first  arri**al,  that 
Ashbumliam   had  got  the  start  of  him.     The 

*  Mr.  Hyde's  answer  to  the  king  on  hU  Rppointmmt  wiu — 
"  That  though  U  was  on  nfRoc  much  above  hw  merit,  he  did  not 
"  despair  of  cDAbling  hinuself  by  indiintry  to  rxemitc  it,  which 
"  he  vauld  do  with  all  Gdeliiy."     (Life,  page  17O0 
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"mortification"  is  said  to  have  been  undergone 
"during  the  short  abode  at  Bristol."  Now  ad- 
uitting;,  that  more  Important  cai-eA  demanded  the 
obanoellor  of  thu  exchequer's  earlier  attention,  a 
Bkeseage  to  the  officers  of  the  customs,  inti- 
iiating»  that  they  would  be  sent  for  by  him  at  hi« 
leisure,  would  have  effectually  closed  their  ears 
to  any  propositions  from  a  g^oom  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

Lord  Clarendon  states,  that  there  were  three 
reasons,  that  deternkine<l  the  kinf^  to  go  to  Bristol. 
The  first,  to  compose  the  jealousies  and  disputes, 
which  had  so  unfortunately  arisen  between  his 
nq^irw!?,  and  the  marquis  of  liertfoi-d;  secondly, 
the  settlement  of  the  port;  tliirdly,  "  the  apply- 
"  iog  the  army  to  some  new  enterprise,  which 
"  could  not  be  done  without  his  uiajestyV  pre- 
"smce."  But  there  was  something  besides  the 
kind's  presence,  without  which  no  new  enterprise 
could  be  undertaken ;  something,  to  whioh  it  be- 
hoved *'  the  treasurer  and  paynuu>ter  of  the  army," 
ex  officio,  to  attend  ;  something,  as  we  learn  from 
the  best  authority,  which  the  port  of  Bristol  could 
yield  more  readily  and  al>undantly  than  auy  other 
within  the  king's  quarters — money. 

Asbbumham,  as  we  are  repeatedly  told,  was 
"  afi  entirely  trusted  by  the  king,  as  any  nuui  in 
"  England,  so  that  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
"any  thin^,  that  moved  him."  He  must  there- 
fore have  been  as  wt'II  apprized,  as  sir  Edward 
Hyde,  of  all  these  circumstances,  which  we  now 
i«am  from  the  noble  historian.  He  must  have 
known,  that  there  was   much  confusion  in  the 
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administration  generally;  amltlmt  little  regard  had 
been  paid  to  flic  adaptation  of  talent,  natural  or 
acquired,  to  the  paititrulnr  duties  of  the  sevemi 
tle[>artment8.  He  ninst  have  known,  that  his 
friend  sir  John  C'olepepper,  who  had  been  recently 
made  master  of  the  rolls,  was  no  lawyer;  and 
that  on  the  contrary  sir  Kdward  Hyde,  for  whom 
the  place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  been 
expressly  vacated,  was  a  lau-yer.  He  must  have 
known  that  the  latter  had  been  ho  a]>pointiHl,  not 
heeaufiLe  he  had  any  experience,  skill,  ta^te,  or  ttim 
for  linanee,  hut  because  he  wa8  admii-Hbly  ^fted 
with  some  of  those  qualities  which  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  Mate.  He  must 
have  known,  that  the  real  motive  of  the  king'H 
haste  to  remove  to  Bristol,  was  "  to  Iw  absent 
**  from  his  council  at  Oxford,  when  he  should 
"  settle  these  differences,"  which  to  his  great 
concern  were  prevailing  between  the  princes  his 
nephews,  and  lord  Hertford ;  being:  aware,  that 
**  the  lortls  of  the  council  were  solicitous  that  the 
"  marquis  might  receive  no  injustice  or  disobliga- 
"  tion."  He  must  have  known  too,  how  slowly, 
and  flow  hopeleHsly,  the  work  of  pacification  \>e~ 
tween  the  said  |iarties  was  going"  on  ;  and  pro- 
bably how  much  to  the  neglect  and  prejudice  of 
all  other  affairs.  Was  it  then,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  so  heinous,  so  inexpiable  a  crime 
in  the  treasurer  iind  paymaster  of  the  army,  with 
the  king's  knowledge,  approbation,  and  authority ; 
and  so  advised  and  encountged  by  a  minister  of 
state,  to  perform  a  duty,  which,  in  other  tinH>s,  as 
it  strictly  "  belonged  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
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"  Kcchcqoer's  office,"  would  not  have  been  left 
onperforraed.  If  this  was  to  invade  office,  it  was 
as  Milton  siiys — 

— ^—  "  to  invade  mcftiil  possessioii."  ** 

Not  less  fairly  in  extenuation,  if  not  in  justifica- 
tion, of  this  intf  rfcrence  may  be  pleaded  its  result ; 
the  attainment  of  one  of  the  tln*ee  objects  of  the 
king's  journey,  namely,  "  the  applying-  the  army 
"  to  some  new  enterpriw  without  loss  of  time." 
It  was  not  till  the  2d  of  Ang-usf  that  the  king 
arrived  at  Unistol.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month 
Gloucester  was  investeil  and  summoned.  This 
errold  hardly  have  been  so  soon  effected,  if  "  some 
"  trwity  had  not  been  made,  and  order  given 
"  therein  liy  a  grofun  of  tlie  bcdehanibiT,"  before 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  !M'th(»iight  himself 
of"  sending  to  be  informed  of  the  present  state 
of  trade.**  "  II  fiiut  toujonrs  ^rder  les  formaJit^s, 
qucMqnll  puisse  arriver" — siicli  w;i»  the  diettim 
of  (me  of  Molifere's  phj-siclans ;  who  further  de- 
clared, that  hv  would  rather  kill  a  patient,  accord- 
ing- to  the  establisht'd  rules,  than  cni-e  him  by  any 
departure  from  them.  On  the  same  principle  lord 
Clarendon  seems  to  have  thought  it  better,  that 
Gloucester  should  never  have  l>ccn  invested  at  all; 
than  by  an  army,  set  in  motion  byways  and  means, 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  not 
himself  regularly  pro\'ided,  fonnally  budgeted, 
and  officially  recommended.  '' 

111.  ^ 

"  An  invairion  of  his  office ;  which  no  man  bears 
"eaaly." 
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"  Every  body  kuew  tlmt  Mr.  Hyde  was  tnisttd 
"  by  the  king  in  his  most  secret  transactions ;  but 
"  he  was  under  no  character  in  his  service.^'  In 
order  therefore  effectnaUy  to  remove  all  the  in- 
conveniences arising  from  his  not  being  invested 
with  any  official  trust,  the  king  "  was  resolved  to 
"  make  secretary  Nicholas  master  of  the  wards : 
"  and  then  (these  were  bis  majesty's  own  words) 
"  I  must  make  Ned  Hyde,  sccretarj-  of  state :  for 
"  the  truth  is,  I  can  ti-ust  noljody  elHe."  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  after  having  been  told 
that,  while  "  as  yet  having  no  relation  of  service' 
though  lord  Falkland  and  sir  John  Colcpepper 
were,  both,  what  is  now  termed  cabinet  ministers, 
"  his  principles  were  much  mure  agreeable  to  his 
"  majesty's  own  judgment,  than  those  of  either  of 
"  the  other ;  and  what  he  saitl  was  equal  autho- 
"  rity  with  him  ;  and  when  imy  advice  was  given 
"  by  either  of  the  (tther,  the  king  usually  asked, 
"  whether  Ned  Hyde  were  of  that  upinion." 

On  the  king's  announcing  this  resolutinn,  Mr. 
Hyde  declined  the  intended  honour;  alleging, 
besides  other  reasons  highly  creditable  to  him, 
"  that  he  knew  he  was  very  unfit  for  it,  and  unable 
"  to  discharge  it." — To  whicli  the  king  replied, 
with  a  little  anger,  that  "  he  did  the  greatest  part 
"  of  the  husiness  now.'" — What  was  this  doing  of 
the  secretary  of  state's  business,  but  that,  which 
according  to  lord  Clarendon  should  he  called — 
"  the  invasion  of  the  secretary  of  state's  office  ?" 
And  this  by  one,  who  was  *'  under  no  c/uiriicter  in 
"  the  king's  service  .-"—not  even  so  much  as  that 
of  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber. 
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XiOrd  Clarendon  goes  on  to  relate,  that  wlieu 
Mr.  Hyde  went,  by  the  king's  command,  to  apprise 
secretary  Nicholas  of  the  proposed  arrangements, 
the  latter,  instewl  of*'  hfuiring  very  heavily  thia 
**  ntortifi cation,"  (uf  which  he  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  fop  some  time  past)  received  him  "  with 
"  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  embracing  him 
**  called  him  his  son." 

IV. 

"  The  king  who  had  a  great  affection  for  him, 
*^  (John  Ashbnrnham)  and  an  extraordinary  opi- 
"  nion  of  hi)*  managery,"  &c. 


I 


Tliere  is  naturally  a  propensity  to  believe  the 
man,  whom  we  love,  to  be  really  such  as  we  are 
desirous  that  he  should  be.  Here  we  shall  find 
that  the  king's  opinion,  extraordinary-  as  it  was, 
of  Aahbumluun's  "  managery ,**  was  entertained  by 
one,  who  most  certainly  had  not  for  Ashbumham 
the  king'a  "  great  affection  " 

'*  Hie  king  directed  that  an  account  should  be 
"given  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  all, 
"  that  had  been  done,  and  be  should  do  as  be 
"  thought  fit.  But  when  be  understood  all,  that 
"  had  been  done,  he  would  make  no  alteration  in 
"  it." 

Sorely  it  would  be  not  only  unjust,  but  irre- 
▼erent,  to  suppose  that  sir  Edward  Hyde  would 
thus  have  sanctioned,  or  adopted  the  financial 
*  coup  d'essai'  of  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  if 
after  a  thorough  investigation,  it  had  been  diseo- 
T«red  in  anywise  detrimenUl  to  the  king's  present 
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or  future  interests.     If,  through  want  of  skill,  it 
had  failed  to  secure  all  that  "  cun(iideral>lt;   b< 
*.*  ncfit  which  the  port  of  Bristol  might  have  yieidt 
"  if  well  managt*d;"  or  if,  through  exeess  (if  zea 
exacting'  t(»o  much,  it  liad  riskeil  to  alienate  Un 
good  dinposition  of  a  class  of  his  nmjesty^s  sal 
jectfi,  whom  it  was  more  especially  politic  to  con^ 
ciliate ;  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  without 
doubt  would  instantly  have  cancelled  the  imprt 
vident  agreement.      But  above  all,  if  uught 
peculation  or  malversation  had  transpired ;  had 
tliere  be«n  the  evidence  to  shei^,  or  the  ground 
to  suspect,  such  corrupt  and  fi-auduleot  practices 
icetbc  5th '^'^  twcutv  vcare  after  lord  Clarundon  himself  wi 
j^*^*^  charged  withal ;  had  it  appeaiwl,  that  John  Ash 
bumham— "  had  previdlcd  to  have  his  majesty' 
"  customs  faimed  at  a  lower  rate,  than  otbera 
"  offered ;    ami  that  by    persons,  with   some 
*'  of  whom  he  went  a  share,"  we  may  be  sure,  th 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  have  e 
posed  the  j^rosa  delinquency  of  a  worlldess 
Tourite: — if  only  for  the  8alutai7  purpose  of  con 
vincing:  the  king,  how  much  his  partiality  was 
misplaced,  and  his  confidence  abased. 

Admitting,  that  never  was  impeachment  mora 
groun<lless  than  that  of  lord  Clai'cndon  for  high 
treason ;  yet  may  it  fairly  and  consistently 
[doubted,  whether  this  particular  chapg'e  won 
have  been  twice  brought  forward,  both  in  ItiOw)^ 
hy  the  carl  of  Bristol^  and  again  in  H>t)7  by  thd 
liousc  of  commons,  unless  lord  Clarendon  had  had 
some  concern  in  the  management  of  the  customs  ; 
**  Home  treaty  made,  and  some  order  given ;"  though 
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doobtless  much  to  rhu  advantiige  of  tlie  ci-own, 
and  to  but  own  liunour.  When  therefore  wi;  are 
told  that  "  tile  direction  thereof  beluiig-ed  Hutirely 
to  the  "  chaiicelior  uf  the  exchequer's  office,"  so 
luiinli  so,  that  even  to  trejit  with  the  officers  of 
liie  cusloiuti  h  aii  "  inviusiun"  of  it;  surely  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchefjiiur  of  that  diiy,  if  jealous, 
u  i\s  Etiward  Hyde  had  been,  uf  the  iuviuUUiility 
oi  Im  liepaLtment,  would  have  nmde  no  diKcrimi- 
o&tion  betweeu  Trojan  and  Tyrian;  but  would 
have  considered  his  olTice  equally  imnded,  whe- 
ther by  the  lord  high  chancellor,  or  by  a  grooo) 
of  the  bedcbuinbcr.  >t 

But  the  po&siblu  oaAe,  here  hypothetically  sug- 
gested, was  for  a  titne  ertVctually  precluded  by 
lord  Clarendon's   continuing   chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  tbi-ee  years  after  he  had  been  appointed  bISISSI'. 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England.     Beside!^  which  *°^^^l 
lie  was  at  the  rcstoratinn  secretary  of  state,  a  C(tin-iif'«*  Coo. 
muaoner  of  the  ti-ctsury,  and  also  ol  the  customs. 
Not  so  much  prime, — m  sole, — minister.  In  tnith, 
bis  royal  master  wn$  well  content,  or  rather  de- 
raced  nothing  more  than  that  the  chancellor  should 
invade  the  otfice  of  king,  ho  long  as  himself  might 
be  allowed  to  invade  that  of  bis  own  master  of 
the  revels.*  >i 

V.  .. 

"  But  when  he  undcrstowl  all,  that  haxl  been 
"  done,  he  would  make  no  alteration  in  it,  that  his 
**  nuijcsty  might  be  convinced  that  Aw  service  was 
ff  not  looked  t^'ter  in  the  design." 

To  justily  the  chancellor  for  having  ratified,  or 

•  A  plate  nt  court  iiholished  in  17S2: 
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for  having  made  no  alteration  in  Ashl)urnhani'8 
agreement  with  the  officers  of  the  customs,  there 
conld  be  no  other  sufficient  reasou  or  excuse,  than 
' — either,  if  not  absolutely  unobjectionable,  there 
was  at  least  nothing  in  it  so  objectionable,  as  ne- 
cessarily to  require  its  being  cancelled,  or  amended ; 
or  else,  on  account  of  its  having  been  once  con- 
cluded, to  have  set  it  aside,  and  substituted 
another,  however  better,  might  have  induced  more 
inconvenient  if  not  injurious  consequences.  But 
of  all  insufficient  reasons  and  excuses,  surely  none 
can  be  imagined  less  admissible,  or  less  creditable, 
than  the  one,  which  is  here  so  strangely  and  unac- 
countably, because  so  gratuitously  and  voluntarily, 
advanced. 

"  'I1iat  his  majesty  might  be  canwnced,  that  hU 
"  service  was  not  looked  after  in  the  design." 
Whose  service  ?  According  to  grammar,  the  answer 
may  be,  the  king's ;  but  according  to  reason, 
it  must  be  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's. 
Nothing  surely  can  be  more  irrational  than  to 
suppose,  that  the  latter  is  here  wishing,  that  the 
king  should  be  ccmvinced,  that  Am  majesty's  ser- 
vice was  not  looke<l  after  in  the  design  of  the 
chancellor  of  his  exchequer.  Little  less  probable 
18  it,  that  sir  E^wanl  Hyde  would  make  no  alter- 
ation in  tliis  agreement,  for  the  sake  of  conAdncing 
the  king,  that  the  royal  interests  had  not  been 
looked  after  in  Ashbumham s  "  design"  Because 
that  end  would  have  been  more  completely  at- 
tained by  the  very  opposite  means :  namely,  the 
substituting  of  the  more  advantjigeous  bargain ; 
and    thus,   the    two  Imving   l»een   hrotigtit   into 
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contrast,  practically  to  have  deinonstrati.>d  the 
impolicy,  itu providence,  or  dishonesty  of  the  ori- 
ginal contract. 

Be  it  further  considered ;  who  alone  could  be 
benefited  by  the  king's  conviction,  that  the  whole 
mind  and  soul  of  the  chuncellur  of  the  exchequer 
were  exclusively  absorbed  in  "  designing  the  ser- 
▼ioe"  of  bifl  sovereign  and  his  country  }  To  whoi^ 
honoar  alone  could  it  redound,  that  sir  E<lwurd 
iiyde  should  be  deemed  a  sti'anger  to  all  unworthy 
jcalo\isie8,  and  disparaging  rivalries?  To  whose 
sole  advantage  could  it  conduce,  that  honest  Ned 
H3rde  should  be  thought  the  most  placable,  if  not 
the  least  irritable  of  men } 

"  Asperitatis,  et  invidia,  corrector  et  irs  :" 

lin  short,  that  be  should  appear  to  be  the  very  re- 
verse of  that,  which,  by  his  own  confession,  he 
n^ly  wa£? 

However  irreverent,  even  to  profancness,  it  may 

ibc  to  impute  such  scntiracnts  and  views  to  this 

iiUastrioos  personage  ;  that  such  an  imputation  is 
not  unwarranted,  shall  be  proved  in  another  in- 
stance, on  Ids  own  spontaneous  !ind  incontro- 
vertible testimony ;  recorded  in  language,  which 
though  also  his  own,  is  neither  equivocal  nor  am- 
biguous, as  it  too  often  is;  and  in  which  atone 

■  ihe  8t*itemeQt  can  be  credited. 

It  was  early  iu  1(>'19  when  Charles  the  second, 

liiaviug  then  recently  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his 

troyal  father,  was  at  the  Hague,  that  "  the  lord  HUttny 
'  (treasurer)  Cottington  took  occasion  to  confer  Rdieiiion, 

L"  with   the   cbaDcellor   of   the  exchequer   (with  p^no! 

I**  whom  he  held  a  strict  friendship,  they  living 
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"  and  keeping  honsc  together)  of  the  ill  condition 
"  the  king  was  in  &c." — And  concluded  with  say- 
ing, "  that,  if  the  king  would  be  advised  by  him, 
"  he  should  send  them  two  thither,"  (that  is  tn 
Spain) :  "  and  he  did  believe  they  should  do  him 
"  very  good  service." 

"  The  chancellor  was  wejiry  of  the  company, 
"  he  was  in,  and  tlie  business,  which,  having  no 
"  respect  but  towards  despair,  was  yet  rendered 
P.318.  "  morc  grievous  by  the  continual  contentions  and 
"  animosities  between  persons.  He  knew  he  was 
"  not  in  the  queens  favour  at  all,  and  should  find 
"  no  respect  in  that  court.  However,  he  was  very 
*'  scrujfulous,  that  the  king  might  mtt  suspect  thai 
"  he  was  weary  of  his  attendance^  or  that  any  body 
"  else  might  believe  thai  he  withdrew  himself  from 
"  waiting  longer  upon  so  desperate  afortune^*    In 

*  Id  Pe]>yi«'»  Dinry  is  related,  how  (July  -4,  IC&l)  li«  waiud 
on  the  lord  rhancetlor,  in  urder  lo  uppease  the  wrath,  which  h« 
and  other  <»miiii<t^i()nL-rB  of  thv  aa^'v  had  excited,  by  dirccling. 
as  they  were  authorized,  some  trees  to  he  cut  down  in  Clarendon 
Park  for  lite  king's  um.  He  concludes  thus — "  I  tbhik  I  did 
thoroughly  appcatie  him  ;  till  he  thanked  m«  for  my  desire  und 
pains  to  satifify  liim  :  and  upon  my  desiring  to  be  directed,  who 
of  his  servants  I  should  advise  with  on  this  business — be  told 
me — nobody  ■  but  would  be  glad  to  bear  from  me  bim9rlf.  He 
told  me  he  would  not  direct  mc  in  anything,  that  it  might  not  be 
Baid  the  lord  duujceUor  did  liibour  to  abuse  the  king ;  or  (as  I 
offered)  dtTwt  the  «u»pcndin^  tht-  report  of  the  jmneyors.  But 
1  see  ah<it  be  meaiu;  and  will  ouikc  it  tnt/  uork  to  do  him  service 
inlL" 

"  July  18,  IGC4. — I  went  to  my  lord  chatircllor.  and  di5cus»cd 
his  business  with  him.  I  perceive, — and  fir  $iiifs  ptatah,  that 
he  will  not  have  any  man  to  have  it  in  bix  power  to  sny  that  my 
lord  rhanreUor  did  mnirive  the  wronging  of  the  king  of  hik 
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"  the  end,  he  told  the  lord  Cottington,  that  he 
"  vould  only  be  passive  in  the  point;  and  refer  it 
**  entirely  to  him,  if  he  tbou^lit  itt  to  dispose 
"  the  kin^  to  like  it ;  and  if  the  king  approved  of 
"  it  so  much  as  to  take  notice  of  it  to  the  clian- 
"  cellar,  and  commend  it  as  a  thin^  he  thought 
*'  for  his  service,  he  would  submit  to  his  majesty's 
"  <ximmandr 

The  lord  Cottington  having^  thus  ascertained 
thai  Mr.  trhancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  no  ob- 
jection to  partake  of  these  Spanish  chesniite,  pro- 
vided that  he  risked  not  the  burning-  of  his  fingers^ 
immediately  set  about  roasting'  them:  and  with 
equal  alacritj-,  intrepidity,  skill,  and  success  got 
tbem  out  nf  the  fire  wittiout  injury  to  bis  own. — 
•*  For  he  managed  so  warily  with  tlie  king  and 
••  presented  the  whole  scheme  to  him  so  dexter- R^HHoal!! 
*  ously,*  that  his  majesty  was  much  pleased  withg^j^'^" 
**  it;  and  shortly  after  dcclai-ed  his  resolution  pub- 
"  Udy,  to  send  the  lord  Cottington,  and  tlie  chim- 
**  celJor  of  the  exche^iuer,  his  ambassadors  extra- 


[ ttnber :  hutytt  t  lee  he  xould  be  glad  to  hate  terdee  done  him 
f|4(ffcftl;  and  told  mc  thai  ttlr  G.  Carteret  hath  told  hina,  that  he 
T  would  look  after  the  business  to  Me  it  done  in  tht  bett  nan- 
r/ar  turn." 

*  Study  it  needed  not  all  the  lord  treasurer's  trariness  and 
lo  recomincnd  in  h)9  miyesty  **  the  whole  srhemc,"  or 
correctly  speaiiing,  the  ostensible  parts  of  it ;  when  we 
aic  lotd,  that  tl  prr)fc'v<;rdly  was  "  to  obtain  a  xum  iif  muney ;  if 
"  not  afl  much  as  mit^t  wrve  for  a  martial  expedition,  yet  such 
"  »s  anmud  exhibttion  a»  mi^t  !»er\-e  for  his  support."  Sinew 
tthibltiou  such  u  thin,  no  matter  how  or  where  obtained,  were 
atmys  acceptable  to  his  uoacrupulout  and  dissipated  master : 
a&d  the  more  so  a»  iM-ing  most  conducive  to  other  fithibilianb, 
for  vMch  his  auje«t]f  ia  well  known  lo  have  rctwncd  through 
We  a  «e»y  decided  partiality. 
VOL.  1.  D 
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**  ordinary  into  Spain;  and  commanded  them  to 
"  prepare  their  own  commission  and  infltmctions ; 
"  and  to  begin  their  journey  as  Hoon  as  was  poe- 
"  sible." 

AUhoiig-h  less  strictly  in  point  with  respect  to 
the  particular  subject  now  under  uunsidenttion,  it 
is  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  tiie  genend  purpose 
of  this  disquisition,  to  add  here  wliat  were  the 
real  objects  of  this  important  political  measure; 
its  origin,  prosecution,  and  termination.  But  «ven 
if  it  were,  the  matter  in  itself  is  too  curious  not 
to  justify  a  digression.  The  recital  of  them  sball 
be  given  iii  extracts  from  lord  (Clarendon's  own 
pages;  because  on  any  other  authority,  as  has 
been  already  obser\'ed,  it  cannot  be  credited, 
Hut.orih«     '*  llie  lord  Cottineton  who  had  a  Just  excuse 

RvbrlliMi 

roi.  6,  p. '  "  from  his  age,  being  then  seventy-five  years  old, 
"  to  wish  to  be  in  some  repose,  considci-cd  with 
"  himself  how  to  become  discntnngU'd  from  the 
"  fatigues  of  those  voyages  and  journeys,  which 
"  he  saw  the  king  would  be  obliged  to  make:.  In 
"  Holland  he  had  no  mind  to  stay,  having  never 
'*  loved  that  people,  nor  been  loved  by  them ; 
"  and  he  thought  that  the  climate  itself  was  very 
"  pernicious  to  hi.s  heidtli,  by  reason  of  tlie  gout, 
"  which  frequently  visited  him.  Prance  was  aa 
"  ungrateful  to  hioi,  where  he  had  not  been 
"  kindly  treated."  "  So  that  he  was  willing  tojiiid 
"  a  good  occasion  to  spetid  the  remainder  of  his  age, 
"  where  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  youth^  in 
"  Spain**  Tliis  wished  for  occasion  presented 
itself  in  the  I'esolution  being  taken,  that  the  king 
should  in  person  attempt  an  expedition  to  Ireland. 
Hence  originated  the  lord  treasurer's  proposal  to 


I 
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ihe  chancellor  of  the  tx{!liftqiicr  "  that  thpy  two 
"shonid  be  sent  to  Spain,"  u'hi(rh  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  **  his  heart's  being  so  much  net  upon 
*•  ihi*  employment."    Tlie  reasons  for  the  latCerV 
mdy,  though  prudently  conHitionnl,  acquiescence, 
H>  6ir.at  least  as  to  the  "  fjnitfhig  a  company,  of 
"xohkh    he  was  weary,*'  and  mi  attendance,   of 
which  he  was  equalli/  weaiy ;  (provided  always,  as 
it  was  here  provided,  that  the  king  should  not 
«u^)ect,  that  he  was  so,)  have  been  already  stated. 
But  it  remains  to  be  shewn,  why  "  he  was  ex- 
*•  ceeclingly  pleaj^ed   mth   the  commission."      It 
w»8  "  because,  be  did  believe  that  he  should  in 
^'  ftome  degree  improve  his  understanding,  and  very 
"  much  refresh  his  spirits." 

Ab  the  chancellor  "  was  wont  to  say,  that  of  the  ConiioM- 
"  infinite  blessings,  which  God  had  vouclisafed  to  curen- 
"  confer  upon  him  almont  from  his  cradle,  he  es-p.4s8.  '* 
"  teemed  himself  so  happy  in  none  as  in  his  three 
**  acqwescetives ;  which  he  called  his  three  vaca- 
"  tioiu  and  retreats  he  had  in  his  life  enjoyed  from 
"  business  of  tnmhle  and  vexation ."  and  as  the 
ft»econd  of  these  actjuiescences  was  on  this  occasion 
ftof  hi.s  enibujwy  extraordinar>'  into  Spain  ;  during 
BirhicU  "  be  did  still  acknowledge,  that   he   did 
v*  receive  much  refreshment  and  l>enefit:  though 
■*  the  employment  proved  ineffectual  to  the  pur- 
s' posa  for  which  it  was  intended ;"  (or  rather  pre-  p.  479. 
tended)  "  and  mended  his  understanding  in  the 
"  obeervation  and  experience  of  another  kind  of 
**  negotiation,  than    he   had    formerly   been  ac- 

»"  qiiaintcd  with." 
And  as  "  the  less  of  business  be  bad,  he  was 
"  the  more  racant  to  study  the  language,  and  the 
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"  manners  and  the  government  of  that  nation" — 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  al,  tliat  however  much  he 
has  dilated  "  con  amore"  on  this  tnily  gratifying 
reminiscence,  both  in  his  histon-,  and  in  his  life,  h*" 
should  in  the  continuation  of  iiis  life  have  entered 
into  fresh  details. 

From  these  the  following  aie  extracted :  which 
shew,  in  what  manner  the  lord  high  treasurer 
"  man:iged  so  warily  with  the  king,  and  presented 
"  the  whole  scheme  so  dexterously,"  without  com- 
mitting or  betraying  bis  chosen  colleague. 

At  the  6rst  private  audience,  which  the  lord 
Cottington  bad  of  the  king,  he  only  reooiuniended 
the  measure  of  his  being  sent  alone  on  this  em- 
bassy. "  This  was  too  reasonable  not  to  make 
"  an  impre^ion  on  the  king."  The  next  day  he 
proposed,  that,  on  account  of  his  being  so  old 
l^47«,  and  infirm,"  he  might  have  a  companion  with  him, 
'  "  "  of  more  youth  and  a  stronger  constitution:"  and 
in  fine  proposed,  "  that  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
"  chequer  might  be  joined  in  the  commission  with 
"  him :"  &c. 

"  The  king  was  surpiised  with  the  overture ; 
"  and  asked  '  whether  the  clwiicellor  would  be 
" '  willing  to  undertake  the  employment,  and 
"*  whether  he  had  spoken  with  him  of  it'  To 
"  which  the  other  presently  replied,  that  he  knew 
**  notj  nor  had  ever  spoken  to  him  of  it,  nor  would 
**  dOy  till  his  majesty^  if  he  liked  it,  should  Jtrxt 
** prepare  him;  for  he  knew  well,  ke  icvuid  at 
"^•st  be  startled  at  i7,  and  it  may  be  might  take 
"  //  unkindly." 

It  will  now  be  seftn,  tliat  the  Nikuk,  who  first 
projected  this  notable  enterprise,  could  not  have 
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mode  choice  of  a  youthful  £ur)'alus,  belter  qua- 

\ihed  tu  second  him: 

"  W\ien  the  king  spake  to  him  of  it,  as  a  thing, 
"  that  had  resulted  from  his  own  thoughts" — The 
chancellor  did  not  "  dhxemble  the  apprehension, 
"  that  this  device  had  been  contrived  at  Paris, — 
**  Bat  the  king*  quickly  expelled  that  jealousy. 
**  And  be  desired  a  short  time  to  consider  of  it :  and 

*  received  such  reasons  (besides  kindness  in  the 
"  tDvitation)  from  the  lord  Cottington,  that  he 
"  did  not  submit  only  to  the  king's  pleasure^  but 

*  very  willingly  undertook  the  employment." 
Having,  not  without  difficulty,  as  is  circum- 
stantially related,  found  the  ways  and  means  of 
effecting  their  journey  to  Madrid,  at  the  king's 
expence ;   on  their  waiting  to  tiike  leave  of  the 
queen-mother,  she  declared  her  opinion  to  be,  that 
il  would  prove  ''fruitless,  as  to  any  advantage  theuie.niu 
*"  king  would  receive  from  it,"  and   her  majesty '*■*"■ 
might  have  added — 

"  X  IcU  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know."* 

*  "  She  (further)  said,  tbot  she  did  de»re,  that  he  tni^ht  al- 
■nj*  be  about  hu  majesty's  person ;  not  only  faecnose  she 
An^lit  be  utukntood  the  business  of  Engliutd  better  than  any 
body  dse,  btit  because  she  knew  that  he  loved  the  king,  and 
voald  always  give  him  good  caunnel  towards  bis  living  vir-' 
toflttBly,"  ttc. 

"  Thi«  (his  appointment,)  wns  no  sooner  known  than  all  kinds  —^  ^   - 
•fp«op/e,  who  agre«d  In  nothing  else,  murmured  and  eompUined  p.  313, 14. 
of  thb  counsel,  and  the  more,  because  it  had  never  been  mm- 
teMit  «r  dialed  in  couHdl." 

"TikfyKke  lotwd  him  mere  aorry  for  hint  and  themselves; 
ibey  tlumght  he  deserted  a  path  he  had  long  trod,  and  was 
«vll  acquainted  with,  and  wan  henceforward   to  move,   extra 
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For  wbcn  tins  royal  predictiou  had  beeu  Cully  veri- 
fiedj  we  find,  that  their  excellencies  "  rested  for 
Uttffotl"  some  time  uithout  giving  the  court  ant/ further 
**  trouble :  and  enjoifed  themselves  in  no  unpleasant 
"  retreat  front  business."  And  as  wo  art  further 
told,  that  during  their  protracted  sojourn  amoug^ 
the  Spaniards.  **  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
"  betook  himself  to  tlie  learning  their  language, 
"  by  reading  iheir  books ;  of  which  he  nmd«  a 
"  good  collection  :" — there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
elude,  tliat  he  more  than  "  in  some  degree  im- 
"  proved  bis  understanding."  And  since  hiS' 
accounts  of  the  entertainiuents,  given  ut  court  in 
celebration  of  the  king's  niariiage,  (such  as  their 
masquerades,  ninning  at  the  ring,  and  bull-feastji,) 
are  so  ample  and  :uiintated,  as  to  bespeak  an  aU 
tentive,  and  delighted  spectator,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  he  must  "  very  much  have  refreshed* 
**  hia  spiiitii." 

tplutram  aclivitatu,  in  ux  office,  he  had  not  been  acquamUd 
with. — Atxl  tbar«  were  nunyj  wlio  were  rery  inrrrjr  vut  0/  parti- 
atlar  duty  tu  the  ktai; ;  who  being  young,  they  (bought  might 
be  without  that  counsel  mkI  adv«rlu>eiueat5  wbich  they  knew 
well  he  would  aUU  a^lmiuteler  to  hiin," 

*  Ilie  cluu>celiur'«  spinta,  tiowe^ur  inpotred,  cuuid  hanUy 
bare  oMdeU  refn:»bnicnl  so  much  as  did  hia  meinorj' ;  eUe  be 
would  not  lure  related  witli  tbe  uUnost  self-complacency  how  I 
be  did  the  vet)  (hin^,  which  he  so  much  censures  aod  condtrmtiB 
otben  for  havtD^  dune.  For  instanc*  1  he  chargeH  Colepejiper 
titt.yol i.  wilb  an  inteDtion  to  keep  tbe  place  of  chancellor  of  the  excha. 
quer,  "  until  he  ibotild  get  into  quiet  piMsttaion  oS  the  ruOa," 
which  implies  certainly  u  future,  probably  n  diuoot,  oimI,  aa  li 
eveotualljr  proved,  a  lime,  which  never  csme  to  pas«.  Yet  be 
Umadf  tbot^t  ii  uanecciaary  lu  resign  the  fdmwr  oi  ikeat 
ofluo  after  noi  only  baviiijp  beeo  a^poiotcd  to  bin  embu^ 
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"Dit  iinmurtalis  1    homiiii  homii  quid  prcscat!  stolto  iai«Ui-.- 

geos 
"Onid  interest !  Hoc  iidco  ex  h&c  re  rcnit  in  m«nlcni  mihi." 

While  sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  is  lamenting, 
that  he  "  had  not  bestowed  that  time  on  tlie 
"  tongues,  which  he  liad  in  fencing,  dancing,  and 
"bear-baiting;"  as  though  the  two  pursuits  were 
absointely  incompatible;  behold!  sir  Edward 
Hyde,  not  less  successful,  than  ililigent  in  both: 
and  thus  effectually  securing  the  only  two  real. 
objects  of  his  diplomatic  minion : — the  improve- 
ment of  his  understanding,  and  the  refreshment 
of  his  spiritij. 

That  tiiere  wn&  no  delay  in  taking  (he  first  steps. 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  important  object, 
most  satisfactory  proof  is  given.  Fortunately  the 
ambassadors  extnionlinary  arrived  at  Madrid, 
when  his  most  catholic  majesty  was  celebrating 
bis  recent  nuptials  amidst  the  most  joyous  and 
splendid  festivities.  They  were  shortly  waited  on, 
by  a  gentleman,  sent  by  the  prime  minister,  Don 
Lewis  de  Haro,  "  to  invite  their  excellencies  to  »«•».. 
I''  ail  the  fiestas;  and  to  apprize  them,  that  therep.3«p.' 

would  be  places  provide<l  for  them.    The  chan-Uf^.roi  i. 
i"  cellor  went  that  afternoon  to  the  place  assigned :  *"' 
I"  where  he  saw  the  masquerade,  and  the  running 
I*  of  the  course:  and  the  toros  the  day  following." 
And  so  for  two  or  three  days  together."    Surely 
[the  aforesaid  worthy  knight  of  lUyria  never  evinced 
[a  more  laudable  alacrity  and  solicitude  for  the  re- 
lent of  spirits;  though  he  says  of  himself — 
I  am  a  fellow  of  the  strangest  mind  i'  th'  world : 


OtnoidiMIV*  but  when  be  bad  "  fot  into  quiet  (tti  tnttb  verf 


ioD  of  It.  " 
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"  and  delight  in  masks  and  revels  sometimes  alto- 
"  gether."* 

How  far  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  re- 
sidence at  Matlrid  may  be  fairly  termed  protracted, 
he  has  enabled  the  reader  to  judge.  "  All  ways 
"  were  taken  to  make  them — (the  ambassadors) 

*  Among  the  liewtofore  auppressed  passagca,  ik»w  restored  in 
the  last  edition,  we  fiiid,  that  even  during  hU  jouraej-  the  ex- 
traordinary arabassndof  wuo  not  unmindful  of  iho»c  duties, 
which  at  Madrid  -were  principally  to  cnga^  his  attentioo  :  for 
he  ears,  thai  he  and  lii»  ooble  colleague  "  chose  rallier  to  make 

"  ttB«  of  muU;^,  till  they  came  to  Vittoria, than  to  wait  for 

"  their  letter*  at  St.  Sebastian's,  of  which  they  were  heartQy 
"  we^ry ;  either  because  they  had  htcn  compelled  to  aiay  there 
"  near  twenty  days  agunst  tbeir  will,  or  that  it  be  indeed  a  most 
"  unpleasant  place  to  live  tn,  and  where  there  are  no  kiodc  of 
"  divfrtufmentt." 

It  MenUj  that  the  latter  of  the  two  was  the  more  cogent  rea- 
son i  because,  notwilhsuuding  tb«r  impatience  to  eoter  upon 
their  di]>Iymalic  functioiis.  "  when  they  came  to  Burgos,  the 
"  Ma^trates  invited  them  to  see  the  torot.  which  was  per- 
"  formed  the  next  day."  So  "  they  staid  that  day  to  see  Hm 
"  fighu" 

On  his  first  arrival  at  Madrid,  the  chancellor  of  the  irxche- 
quer  was  immediately  struck  with  the  great  sii]]oriority  of  the 
hulk  to  those  of  Burgos  ;  "  where  ihey  were  much  tamer,  and 
"  where  they  were  not  charged  by  men  on  liorseback,  and  Uttle 
"  barm  done."  The  less  perliapij  on  account  of  their  not  beiitg 
ao  charged.     For  at  Madrid,  there  were  in  one  of  those  days 

"  no  fewer  than  sixteen  horses,  as  good  as  any  in  Spain, 

"  killed,  and  four  or  five  men  j  besides  many  more  of  both 
"  hurl :  and  some  men  remained  perpctmilly  maimed."  Thts 
"  was  indeed  to  "  Hod  no  boy's  play  here/'  hut  "harm"  enough 
"done"  to  satisiy  any  spectator,  '  ut-quamvis  ai-ido.' 

N.B.  For  a  full  and  particular  description  of  these  Iberiao 
Circcnses,  see  lord  Clarendon's  life.  And  for  curious  and  inte- 
resting AiKcdotes,  connected  with  the  same,  his  tfutory  of  the 
MMikam  aad  Gei/  War  in  tMgland  may  he  consulted  with  nd- 
mHife. 
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'•—perceive,  that  it  was  heartily  wished  they  were 
"gone;  which  they  were  resolved  to  talcc  no 
"notice  of.  In  the  end  one  Diomin^  the  secre- 
"  tary  of  state  euiue  to  them  from  the  king ;  and 
"  told  them,  *  that  tliey  had  been  now  uImivp  a 
"'tfeixr  in  that  court,  where  they  had  been  well 
"*  treated,  notwithstandmg  some  niiscitmagcs, 
"*  which    might   very  justly  have   incensed   his 

"*  catholic   majesty, that  they  were  e^tra- 

*"ordinarj/*  ambassadors,  and  so  needed  not  any 
"'letters  of  revocation ;  that  they  had  received 
"*  answers  to  all  they  had  proposed^  and  were  at 
**'  liberty  to  depait;  which  his  catholic  majesty 
«'  desired  they  would  do.'" 

"  O'  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book ;" 
had  he  been  an  auto-biographer,  a  book  written 
by  his  adversary  might  very  possibly  have  stood 
Jol»  in  better  stead,  tlian  all  the  oral  comfort  ad- 
mmistered  by  bis  friends. 

Much  curious  matter  in  this  extraordinary  re- 
lation of  an  extraordinary  embassy  will  yet  re- 
main imnoticeil,  alter  one  more  extract  from  it. 
From  their  first  entrance  into  Spain,  the  ambas- 
sadors had  met  with  every  possible  discourage- 
ment, even  to  insult ;  which  could  not  but  have 
forced  them  to  abandon  their  mission,  if  there 
had  been  the  slightest  reality  in  the  pretended 
and  ostensible  objects  of  it.  'Hicy  had  written 
letters  requesting  that  passports  might  be  sent  to 
them  at  St.  Sebastian ;  and  that  a  houjse  might  be 
provtded/or  them  at  Madrid.  When  after  some 
delay  the  passport  was  received,  they  found  them- 
selves atyled  in  it  the  ambassadors  of  the  prince 
*  Th«  Aey  were  indeed. 
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of  Wales:  aiul  no  notice  taken  of  the  application 
for  a  house.  After  a  month's  delay  at  St.  Sd[>a&- 
tian,  and  that  the  mlful  mistake,  as  to  their  titles, 
had  been  rectified,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey 
as  iar  as  Alcavendas,  \vitlun  three  leagues  of 
Madrid.  'ITicrc  they  were  joined  by  sir  Benjamin 
Wright,  the  British  minister,  who  informed  them, 
that  all  things  were  in  tlie  same  state:  "  that  no 
"  house  was  yet  prepared  for  their  reception  ;  and 
"  that  there  was  an  evident  want  of  attention  for 
"  them  in  tlie  court."  "  Upon  this  new  mortificar 
"  tiont  they  writ  again  to  don  Lewis  de  Haro,  to 
"  desire,  that  they  might  not  he  put  to  stay  there 

fte.  ^'f^  want  of  a  house :  and  so  be  exposed  to  con- 
''  tempt.  Nor  were  they  actMimmodnted  in  that 
"  place  in  any  degree."  Tliis  remonstrance  prov- 
ing not  more  successful,  than  the  fonner,  "  after 
*'  a  week's  stay  in  tliat  little  ton'n,  and  ill  accom- 

"  modation, they  went  privately  in  the 

"  evening  into  Madrid  in  sir  Benjamin  Wright's 
**  coach,  and  came  to  liis  house :  and  if  they  had 
"  not  been  tbus  accommodated,  they  must  have 
"  been  exposed  to  reproach  and  infamy  by  the 
•'  very  little  respect,  they  received  from  the  court." 
"  The  court  well  enough  knew  of  their  arrival,  but 
"  took  no  notice  of  it."  At  last  Ioi*d  Cottington 
requested  and  obtained  a  private  audience  of  the 
prime  minister. 

Still  however,  "  there  was  yet  no  house  provided 
''far  them,  which  they   took  very  heavily;  aod 

*'■"  believed,  that  it  might  advance  that  business,  if 
"  they  had  once  a  public  reception  as  ambassa- 
•*  dora ;  and  therefore  they  resolved  to  demand  on 
«*  audience." 
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Now  whut  can  be  meant  by  "^  that  business"  but 
the  getting  uf  a  housed  und  to  wluU  else  can  tlie 
*'  thftrefwe'  relate,  of  ha\ing  deuiunded  an  au- 
dience? Surely  then  it  is  a  fair  and  natural  in- 
ference, tliat,  had  they  found  on  their  iu-rival  a 
boiue  provided,  they  might  possibly  not  have 
thought  of  applying  for  an  audience  at  all. 

The  re(|uest,  of  being  aduiitteil  to  u  public  au- 
dience, having  been  granted  ; — "  Don  Lewis  came 
"  to  be  advertitted  thut  the  anibassadorif  tiad  pi'e- 
"^  pared  moumiug  for  thciueelvcs,  and.  all  their 
•*  traia,  agniniit  their  audience ;  which  Wits  true ; 
"•for  they  thought  it  the  most  proper  drejis  to  ap- 
"  pear  /h,  and  to  demand  assistance,  to  revenge  the 
**  murder  of  their  master,  it  being  yet  within  the 
*'  year."  It  va  very  clear,  that  Don  Lewis  thought 
so  too ;  tmy  mure,  tliat  in  his  opinion  it  wwi  tlie 
m/ffi  arte,  in  which  tliey  could  poM>ibly  up[H.-ai'  on 
nirik  AB  occasion,  and  fur  suvU  a  pui-pose ;  and 
thnwftire,  (the  object  being  to  delay  ti^  long  as 
posoble,  if  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  evade 
atogether,  tJieir  t>eiiig  pubiicly  acknowledged,) 
"  waiA  totfaem,  that  he  hoped  that  wlien  the  whole 
"  oonrt  was  m  gaia^  upon  the  joy  of  the  marriage 
**  of  the  king,  and  to  give  the  quec.n  a  cheerful  re- 
**  ceptiun,  they  would  not  diHliomMir  the  festival 
"■  tyy  appearing  m  lutu^  which  the  king  could 
"  bat  take  imkinidly;  which,  he  said,  he  thought 
"  to  advertise  them  oiU.  of  friendship."* 

*  Coold  Uie  diancellor  have  been  pennitTfd  till  now- to  Mif» 
his  (tslioD,  evening  after  e^'cnin^,— 

"  llnbcd  in  the  siiblt-  garh  of  woe," 
•midst  the  gorgcoas  bravery  of  roynl  reveU,  or  the  radiant  gal- 
katry  oTdllvalrous  carousals  *f 
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**  Whereupon,  as  well  to  comply  in  an  afiaii 
'*  which  seemed  to  have  somewhat  of  iv-ason  in  it, 
"  as  out  of  appi-ehension,  that  from  hence  they 
"  (that  is  to  say  Don  Lewis)  might  take  occasion 
"  to  defer  their  audience,  they  changed  their  pur- 
'*  pose,  and  caused  new  clothes  to  be  made ;  and 
"  then  sent  to  demand  their  audience.**  M 

This  could  no  longer  be  refused:  and  havii^ 
thus  outwittetl  the  Spanish  minister,  the  result 
was  Hueh,  as  tliey  anticipated ;  Jor  they  imme- 
diately  "  had  a  house  provided  fitr  them  in  the 
"  Calle  dc  Alcala,  belonging  to  the  marquis  of 
"  Villa  Magna,  to  whom  the  king  paid  four  h 
"  dred  pounds  sterling  by  the  year." 

There  it  was  that  "  they  rested  for  some  time 
"  (above  a  year)  without  giving  the  court  any 
"  further  trouble,  and  enjoyed  themselves  in  no 
"  unpleasant  retreat  from  business ;  if  they  could 
"  have  put  off  the  thought  of  the  miserable  coa- 
"  dition  of  their  master,  and  their  own  particuiar 
"  concertiments  in  their  own  country."  ^ 

"  Deniquc,  si  conferendum  exemplum  est  "  Iot 
the  reader,  who  delights  in  the  contemplation  of 
powerful  contrast,  first  turn  his  eyes  to  the  chan- 
cellor's future  illustrious  colleagues,  and  friends ; 
to  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  Southampton  in  Eng- 
land ;  (nay,  even  on  the  so  much  reviled  groom* 
of  the  bedchamber,)  daily  risking  that  forfeiture, 
which  Montrose  in  Scotland  so  gallantly  incurred, 
and  so  gloriously  paid.    Then  let  him  view  the 

*  "  He  did  send  over  to  tlic  king,  and  bad  lea\'e  to  sUjr 
"  then) }  and  sometiines  sopplied  th«  king  wiUi  considerable 
"  sunia  of  money.  Cromwell  did  hate  him ;  and  desired  to  bare 
"  tiJua  hie  life."     Clarendon's  Hist,  pages  4d4  uiid  &0\,  vol.  v. 
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cbanrcllor  himself  at  the  Spanish  court ;  freely 
indulging  his  equally  strong  propensities  to  literary 
porsnits,  and  sportive  recreations;  Ins  person  in 
Mfety,  and  his  mind  at  ea&e;  unless  when  the  oc- 
casionally intruding  recollection  of  a  royal  "  nias- 
"  ters  uasi^niblc  condition"  threw  a  transient 
gloom  over  the  spirits  of  liis  adventurous  servant, 
and  self-devoting  [ninislcr  of  state:  or  when  the 
patriot's  bosom  heaved  a  sigh  at  the  thought  of 
"  hisown  particular  concerrmtmts  in  his  uwn  cotai- 
"  /ry."  Among  these  it  is  consoling  to  reflect, 
that  his  wife  and  children  were  not  included.  Sir 
Edward,  before  he  set  out  on  his  extraordinary 
embassy,  "  on  which  two  full  yeai-s  were  spent," 
having  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  lady 
Hvde  and  family  were  safely  arrived,  and  com- 
fortably  settled*  at  Antwci-p. 

Surely  when  the  life  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
was  pronounced  by  its  very  ingenious  eilitor  to  be 
"  the  most  extraordinary  account,  that  was  ever 
'*  given  by  a  wiJie  man  of  himself,"  he  must  either 
never  have  read,  or  else  he  must  have  forgotten, 
the  anto-biography  of  the  "  tpise.it"  as  well  as 
"  be«t,  of  English  statesmen" 

VI. 

"  It  wajs  discernible  enough,  that  Mr.  Ashbum- 
"  ham^  who  usually  looked  very  far  before  him, 
"  bad  not  so  much  intended  to  disoblige  the  chai^- 
"  cellor,  as,  liy  introducing  himself  this  way  into 
"  llie  customs,  to  continue  one  of  the  farmers  of 
"  the  customs,  when  the  war  sliould  be  at  an  end  ; 
"  of  which  he  got  a  promise  from  tlie  king  at  the 
*  same  lime." 
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'  ^  It  was  (lisfHTnible  enough  that  Mr.  Ashhum 
"  ham,  who  usually  looked  verv-  far  before  him ." 
Was  it  also  discernible  enough,  on  what  objec 
this  ejigle-eyed  Kperulator  wds  intent  on  the  28tl 
of  August,  1667?  Clarendon  house,  then  betl 
known  as  Dunkirk  liouse,  was  yet  standing — 

"  At  non  iD^cntcm  foribua  domus  alta  tuprrbis 
Mane  snlutantCUn  totia  vomit  xdibiu  undam." 

Evelyn,  Leggv-,  and  Aishbuniliani  »'ei*e  on  that 
the  only  guests  seated  at  the  sometime  chancel 
lor'g  9o  lately  crowded  hoard.  Tlie  first  of  thea 
in  his  Diary,  Hpeakin^  of  his  noble  host,  says  tha 
he  found  "  iiis  lordslup  pretty  well  in  health 
**  though  now  uioiiy  of  hi»  friends  and  sycopbant 
*'  abandoned  him."  Uut  lord  Clarendon  hirosel 
tells  us  furtlier;  that,  though  the  king  denied 
that  he  had  forbidden  any  of  his  servants  U 
lifc.roi.  visit  him,  "  yet  it  api)eai*cd  more  every  day,  tha 
"'■  '■  "  they  were  best  looked  on,  wl»o  forbon*  g;oin{ 
"  to  him,  and  the  other  found  themselves  upoi 
*''  much  disodvauUige."*    And  in  a  letter  date* 

*  According  tu  ICctuinl.  the  king  rqiriintuuied  »ir  .St«phci 
Fox,  who  was  of  hi»  iKiuacliold,  iind  member  of  llie  house  a 
commions,  for  hiiving  voted  in  favour  of  the  carl  of  Clnrendoii 
To  which  sir  Stephen  replied,,  thtit  "  he  knew  the  «irl  to  be  ■! 
"  honest  maa :  mid  was  sare,  he  could  never  be  guilty  of  tk 
"  crimes  laid  to  his  chai^" 

Pepys  has  noced  in  hi»  Diary,  that  eir  Geo.  Carteret  told  hind 
tkut  "  the  king  do  all  he  cnn  in  the  world  to  oTerthrow  m; 
"  lord  chancellor ;  and  that  notire  is  Liken  of  rvrry  man  aboa 
"  the  king,  tlut  is  not  «con  to  promote  the  ruin  of  the  diaa 
"oeUor.'  jj 

N.  B.  Asbbumhani  was  at  this  time,  u  wcU  as  Le^c,  vtlffl 
groom  of  the  bedLhjunbcr. 
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the  24th  of  September,  IG67,  addi-essed  to  his  iU 
tostrioos  friend  the  duke  of  Ormond,  he  writes — 
**  The  duke  of  York  hatb  been,  and  is,  a«  gracious 
'*  to  me,  und  as  much  concerned  for  me,  as  ]>o&- 
"tible.  I  have  not  many  other  friends  lo  brag 
**  of.  1  confess  I  have  so  much  mortification  upon 
"  the  observation  of  the  hnmonrs  of  men,  that  the 
"  very  ridiculonsness  thereof  is  some  allay  to  the 
"  melancholic." 

To  fullaw  the  fortunes  of  a  Ihlk'n  minister,  or 
lo  keep  up  a  connection  with  him,  may  sometimes 
have  been  the  result  of  sordid  calculation,  or  of 
ambitions  policy.  Buthei^e  lord  Clai-endun's  age,* 
his  bodilv  inSnuities.  and  domestic  afflictions : 
the  recent  death  (»f  the  carl  of  tSouthampton,  tfac 
protracted  absence  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and 
the  confu'iuetl  vit^tory  of  their  op[H>nents  ;— every 
consideration  forbade  the  hope  of  his  regaining 
his  lost  ascendancy.  If  ever  therefore  an  un- 
equivocal proof  was  given  of  genuine  respect,  of 
dnoterestcd  attachment,  and  of  unfeigned  pre- 
ference of  *'  the  house  of  mourning  to  the  house 
**  of  feasting ;"  it  was  on  this  occasion  manifest  in 
the  conduct  of  that  man,  whom  lord  Cltirendon 
(as  will  be  henuil'ter  shewn)  has  deliberately  and 
studiously  consigned  to  the  odium,  scorn,  and 
ridicule  of  succeeding  ages,  as  a  time-serving,  self- 
seeking,  scheming  Kycophmit. 

It  mnst  however  be  admitted,  that  no  man  was 
more  entitled,  or  better  warranted,  to  pass 


*  Asbfanrnhiun  was  htnuelf  five  years  older,   having  been 
bore  in  1603. 
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on  another  the  censure  and  reproach  conveyed  ia 
this  sarcastic  parenthesis*  than  lord  Clarendon. 

Tliat  his  paternal  estate  was  not  large  may  be 
inferred  from  the  judged  expediency  of  his  atlding 
to  it  by  the  practice  of  tliat  learned  profession, 
which  he  he^n  to  study^  as  many  a  young  templar 
has  since  done,  in  the  society  of  wits,  poets  and 
bon-vivants. 

After  his  emanciixition  from  those  fascinating 
witcheries,  both  sensual -j- and  intellectual,  no  long 
time  intervened,  ere  from  having  been  returned 
to  the  parliaments  of  1640  and  1G41,  the  lawyer 
migrated  fir<t  into  the  politician,  and  next  into 
the  minister  of  state ;  at  a  time,  when  the  latter's 
was  least  a  thriving  trade.  And  surely  if  any  one 
hud  asked,  whether  firom  the  time,  when  the  royal 
standard  liad  lieen  raised,  to  that  when  tlie  mo- 
narchy was  n'Stored,  sir  Edward  Hyde's  proiierty 
had  escaped  those  sequestrations  and  confiscations, 
by  which  the  estates  of  other  loyalists  had  been 
impaired  and  dilapi<lated,  the  indignant  imswfsr 
would  probably  have  been  returned  in  some  such 
words  as  these,  wliich  Addison  heis  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Roman  pati-iot ; 

*  "  That  AnlibumliHin  usually  looked  wry  for  bcfun-  him." 
t  "  He  iiujulgvd  tiU  politU-  virni'  much,  and  took  evrn  twme 
deligtit  in  iraliii^  and  dritiking  well,  but  uitbout  any  approach 
m,n,  'to  luxury  ;  and,  in  tnitii,  rstber  iliscuuriied  like  an  epicure,  than 
was  ooe ;  having  spent  much  tim«  in  tUe  ealinf;  boura  wilb 
ibe  carl  vf  DuriHet,  &.c.  men  whu  cxcdlol  iti  gratitying  their 
appetites." 

Whot  thcKfbre  is  said  of  there  having'  been  "  no  appnwrh  lo 
luxury"  must  be  with  reference  only  lo  the  Attic  Triclinium  at 
the  nwrmaid  in'  Fridsy-streel  ;  with  oM  Ben  in  the  rhair. 
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"  I  vbould  have  blusli'd.  if  Cato'a  bouse  hod  stood 
"  Secure,  and  flouiub'd  in  a  civil  war." 

Prom  out  of  wbnt  funds  then  was  that  gorgeous 
palacf  raised,  n-liicli  with  its  stately  gardens  soon 
corercd  the  pi-esent  siteof  Dover  iStrett,  Albemarle 
Street,  and  liond  Street;  or  out  of  which  their 
wages  were  paid  to  the  keepers  of  VVychwood 
Forest,  of  the  Manor  of  Combury,  or  of  Hyde 
ftirk.  It  is  litth;  probable,  that  oxpences  like 
these  should  have  been  defrayed  froui  the  accu- 
mulated savings  of  the  Wiltshire  rents,  or  from 
the  frugal  hoardings  of  many  a  well-earned  pro- 
fessional fee.  If  then  the  above-nientione<l  grants 
of  crown  lands  were  rendei-ed  available  to  their 
jiorpose   by   less  notorious  gratuities*  of  royal 

*  Of  these,  the  foUowiag  have  transpired: 

l«L  At  pftge  385  of  the  continuatioD  of  his  life,  lord  Claren- 
don lias  related  ibnt — "  the  king  b»d  often  offered  the  chancel- 

"  lur  to  make  him  a  boruo, but  he-  bud  siiU  refused  it.  and 

"  bcKMgfal  bis  nujeaty  out  tu  tbiiik  of  it ;  that  it  vrooid  increase 
"  tha  eavy  against  bim  if  he  iiliould  euofL-r  tbut  honour  upou 
"  hn  ■>  sooa^  but  that  hereafter,  when  his  mujvalf'a  affairs 
"  dinald  be  settled,  and  he,  otil  of  the  extraart&nanf  pertjuiiiiet 
**  afUt  effice,  ihouM  be  nhU  tn  nake  mrmf.  addition  to  Hit  tmall 
"fartwe,  he  vould,  with  that  humility  that  became  turn,  rc- 
**  edve  thai  booour  from  him." 

"  The  king,  in  a  few  days  after,  coming  to  him,  and  being 
"  atone  vith  him  in  hia  cabinet,  at  going  away  gave  bim  a  little 
**  UUet  ioio  hi*  barMl,  that  contained  a  warmnt  of  his  own  huid- 
"  wtitiBg  to  sir  Stephen  Fax  to  pay  to  the  chancellor  ihr  sum, 

"  ot  ^OjOOOl Thid  bounty  flowing  immediately  from 

"  Ike  kiag. nod  of  Khick  nobotli/  (-oitJd  haw  notice,  could 

"  oot  bnt  much   raise  the  3piriti>  of  the  rlituicellor  at  such  a 
"  mdaacfaolic  votyuncture." 

It  Kcma  thai  of  these  flowings  or  over-fk>wi(ig»  of  the  king'tt 
bouMy.  thoae  which  made  thv  Icatt  nouie.  were  always  the  more 
VCU.  I.  E 
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muiiificence,  lavish'd  at  a  time,  when  penury  and 

policy, — 

"  Res  dura,  ac  rt^ni  novitos/' 

were  speciously  pleaded  in  excuse  of  apathy  and 
ingratitiidL — an  impartial  judge  \p\\\  pause,  before 
he  receives  the  verdict)  by  which  lord  Clarendon 
is  so  emphatically  pronounced, "  the  most  virtuous 
"  of  statesmen." 

Still  however  with  no  other  plea  than  that  of 
guilty  can  be  met  the  charge,  brought  against 
Ashburnham  of  having ''  usually  looked  very  far 

readily  absorbed  by  Uie  chancellor's  gratitude.  For  wc  read  (at 
page  406)  that  he  ptirposcd  tu  raise  hi^  fortuoc  oniif  "  by  the 
"  perquisites  of  his  office^  which  were  coDsidembIc  at  the  first, 
"  and  by  such  boanty  of  the  king  as  might  hereafter,  without 
"  nouff  or  scandal,  bt  co»forred  on  him  in  prttper  staiont  and 
"  occur  rtttctt." 

!  »idly.  We  read  in  Pepys'g  Diary,  Feb.  ^3, 1654.  "  Tb*  kir^ 
**  has  this  day  sent  his  order  to  the  privy  seal  for  the  payment 
"  of  this  SO.OOOl.  to  tlie  chancellor  to  dear  tht  mortgage." 
N.  U.  On  ClareDdon  i*ark;  subject  to  which  it  hod  been 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  by  him  sold  to  the  noble 
cari  "  whose  title  of  earldomc  is  fetched  from  thence." 

It  may  be — it  has  been — asked, — ore  dctmctiuiu  from  so  U- 
tostriotu  a  character  as  lord  Clarendon's  to  be  eredited  on  the 
obficure  authority  of  Pepys  ?  Certainly  not  -, — whenever  it  be, 
so  much  us  possible,  in  reason  to  discredit  tlicra.  liut  this  can 
hardly  be  the  cuse  in  iostanoeH,  where,  in  addition  to  the  many 
strong  laternul  fvidences  of  a  p-neml  truth,  and  correctnefs  of 
ftMeaent,  partictUar  factM  ore  in  strictest  analogy  with  others, 
Bntfaenticated  by  the  noble  auto>btogTnpber  himaelf. 

3rdly.  The  grant  of  45,000^  out  of  money  voted  to  the  king 
by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  of  which  lord  Clarendon  has  given 
more  than  one  account, — too  much  at  lengtli  to  be  here  inserted  j 
bttt  which,  as  loo  curious  to  be  omittol,  will  be  giveu  at  the  cud 
of  this  disquisition  at  page  7S. 
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"  before  him."  The  proofs  are  too  visible  to  be 
concealed,  and  too  substantial  to  be  removed. 
No  sooner  had  the  king's  restoi-ation  libcmtcd 
him  from  an  impnsonment  of  eight  years,  in  which 
be  had  been  kept  by  Crorawell — "  who  (as  our 
noble  historian  asseits)  "  did  hate  him,  and  de- 
**  sired  to  have  taken  his  life,  and  would  have 
*  been  glad  to  have  bhisted  his  reputation," — than 
we  find,  that  he  instantly  relapsed  into  his  former 
inveterate  habit.  That  witliin  five  years  he  had 
completed,  at  his  own  expcnce,  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church  at  Ashbumham,  is  attested  by  the 
initials  of  his  name,  and  the  date  of  1665  simply 
carved  on  the  unortiamented  coping  of  the  chancel 
door. 

His  uflual  failing  \s  further  certified  by  tlie  sig- 
natures of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  to  their 
re^tered  acknowledgement  of  having  received 
from  him,  on  behalf  of  the  parish,  "  all  appliances 
**  and  means  to  boot"  for  the  due  performance  of 
eveiy  service,  and  the  solemnization  of  ever)'  rite, 
I  prescribed  by  primitive,  rather  than  reformed, 
christian  worship. 

This  was,  it  must  be  granted,  "  to  look  far—" 
very  far! — "  before  liim,"  since  it  could  not  have 
been  done  with  a  view  to  find  favour  for  himself, 
oroibers,  in  the  sight  of  any  earthly  king;  least 
of  all  to  propitiate  the  one,  then  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England :  who  lived  the  life  of  an  atheist, 
aad  died  the  death  of  a  papist. 

**  Had  not  so  much  intended  to  disoblige  the 
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Had  he  in  the  least, — had  he  at  all, — intended 
to  disoblige  the  chancellor?  If  he  had,  his  cha- 
racter cannot  have  been  such,  as  a  contemporary, 
to  whom  he  was  so  well  Itnowii,  as  the  carl  of 
Clarendon,  has  deigned  to  describe  it.  It  is  little 
prol>able,  if  possible,  that  an  insinuating,  subtle,, 
and  assiduous  obst^rx'er,  ami  promoter  of  liia  owilj 
intei-csts,  should  have  been  rc^rtilesa  of  the 
vant.'igfs  to  be  derived  from  making  to  himself 
friend  of  that  ministt'p,  whom,  above  all,  it 
then  the  king's  delight  to  honour ;  and  more  es 
cially  of  the  one  "  to  whose  ofhce  entirely  belongc 
"  the  direction  of  the  customs ;"  at  the  time  tool 
when  *'  to  introduce  himself  as  a  farmer"  of  thej 
same  wiis  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition. 

In  the  fVorks  of  the.  noble  ITistorian  abundant 
proof  may  be  found,  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  incapable  of  lending  himself  to 
such  biise  practices  as  those,  which  the  lord  high 
chancellor  ^vas  afterwards  charged  tvithal :  as 
"  the  prevailing  to  have  the  customs  farmed  at  a 
«  lower  rate,  than  others  offered,"  to  benefit  him- 
self or  to  favour  a  prot^g^.  But  we  are  no  wherO 
warranted  on  the  same  authority,  to  ascribe  to 
Ashburnham  the  some  conscientious  scrupulosity. 

"  Of  which  he  got  a  promise  from  the  king  at 
"  the  same  time." 

HiitToLw  Ashburnham.  according  to  lord  Clarendon, "  was 
p.  2*7.  •«  of  entire  confidence  with  his  master" — "  he  was 
-382.  " as  entirely  trusted  by  the  king  as  any  man  io 
^^*-^"  England" — "was  known  tu  have  so  great  an 
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"  interest  ia  the  afTcctions  of  his  majesty,  and  so 
"^■at  an  influeDce  on  tiis  coiinst'ts  aiul  resolii- 
"  lions" — ^"^  was  one  whom  the  king  loved  and  ufe,  vol  i. 
"trastcd  very  much" — "  for  whom  the  king  had  Lii'lTOi.i. 
"a  g^at  aflfection  and  an  extraordinary  opinion"  ''■  ^" 
— "  who  had  power  and  credit  with  the  king:" — Life.roi.i. 
so  that  (as  it  will  presently  be  shewn)  he  wa.s  at*''^^^' 
(bis  time  making  peers  as  &st  as  a  turner  can 
people  a  toy-shop  with  fac-«imlle8.     When  there- 
fore presuming  on  all  this  confidence,  tru8t,  in- 
terest, iiifltience,  power,  ci-edit,  love,  affection  and 
opinion,  he  liad  contrived  8o  far  to— 

"  Screv  his  courage  lo  the  sticking  place," 

as  to  venture  to  apply  for  ('*  prodigious  bold  re- 
"  quest")  the  situation  of  a  farmer  of  the  customs, 
it  is  passing  strange-,  that  as  "  the  port  of  Bristol 
"  was  HOW  within  the  king's  quarters,"  he  should 
have  preferi*e<l  a  contingent,  remote,  revei-sionai^ 
grant,  to  the  immediate  appointment.  But  then 
we  are  toUl,  that  he  "  usually  looked  very  far  be- 
"  fore  him."  And  perhaps  it  may  be  with  the 
mind'K  eye,  .is  it  is  with  the  grosser  organ  of  ma- 
terial vision ;  which  as  it  becomes  long-sighted, 
loses  itfi  power  to  discern  nearer  objects  without 
artificial  aid. 

VII. 

"  If  there  remained  after  this  any  jealousy,  or 
"  coolness  between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
"  and  the  other  two," 

If  there  remained  not  any  jealousy,  it  is  here 
''diseemible  enough"  after  the  slow  protracted 
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course  of  twenty-five  eventful  years,  tliat  there  re- 
mained some  yet  baser  passion  in  the  bi-cast  of  lord 
Clarendon,  unsubdued,  and  nnmiligated.  While 
it  is  equally  manifest,  that  the  brief  period  of 
scarcely  twenty-seven  months  had  sufficed  to  obli- 
terate from  that  tablet,  on  winch  deeper,  and  more 
dunible  impression  might  well  have  been  made, 
all  reminiscence,  how, — at  the  time,  when,  by  his 
ungrateful  sovereign,  sacrificed  to  the  malignity 
of  a  ruthless  faction ; — abandoned  to  the  fury  of  a 
deluded  populace ; — 

"  Interquc  m<Ercnte.t  omicos 
"  Egrogius  proporaret  cxul ;" 

Ashbnrnham  had  been  among  those  few,  who 
dared  to  evince  their  friendship,  and  testify  their 
sorrow. 

So  much  for  that  mortifiration,  which  the  chan- 
cellor "  took"  as  we  are  told  (and  jis  he  has  here 
given  it)  "  very  heavily  ;"  which  he  has  stated  very 
uneandidly;  treated  I'ery  contumeliously ;  and 
entitled  very  pompously — "  the  chancellor  of  the 
"  exchequer's  office  invaded  by  a  groom  of  the 
"  l>edchaml>er !"  Was  ever  mole-hill  magnified 
into  such  a  mountain  ?  Was  ever  mountain  de- 
livered of  so  "  ridiculous"  a  mouse? 
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T^B  next  attack  un  this  unfortunate  ^oom  of 
ttje  beclchatnl>er,  now  to  be  introduced  under 
another  title,  soon  occurs  in  the  auto-biograpbi- 
cal  pages  of  our  illustrious  annalist.  If  it  were 
not  difficult  to  convey  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  whole  transaction,  so  circumstantially  detailed, 
by  transcribing'  only  such  oh  may  appear  the  more 
material  parts,  the  attempt  would  be  injudicious ; 
since  however  unintentionally  the  selections,  or 
rejections,  might  I)e  unfairly  made;  and  hence 
induce  suspicions  of  a  design  to  garble  the  rela- 
tion, which  it  is  professed  to  abridge.  But  surely 
for  extracting  largely  from  so  admired  a  writer, 
especially  where  he  is  narrating  events*,  of  which 
he  himself  was  an  eye-witness,  and  -still  more — 

"  quorum  pars  magna  fuJt," 

there  can  be  little  expc<liency  to  apologize.  If 
there  be,  the  best  compensation,  which  can  be 
made,  is  that,  as  compared  with  the  antecedent 
article,  there  will  be  raoa'  of  lest ;  so,  that  in  like 
proportion,  there  shall  here  be  less  of  comment. 
The  reader  will  thus  be  doubly  a  gainer,  both 
positively  and  negatively,  by  the  change. 


The  king  said,  "  he  hoped  that  he  (chancellor  ufjTol.i. 
"  of  the  exchequer)  would  give  him  (duke  of  Rich-  p-  ^'  **• 
"  mond)  good  counsel ;  for  he  had  not  of  late 
"  lived  towards  him  in  the  manner  he  was  used  to 
"do J  that  he  knew  well  the  duke  was  a  very 
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''  honest  and  worthy  man,  and  had  all  the  kind- 
"  ness,  as  well  as  duty  for  his  majesty ;  but  that 
"  he  was  grown  sullen,  or  discontented,  and  had 
"  not  the  saine  countenance  as  he  used  to  have; 
"  for  which  he  could  imagine  no  otiicr  reason, 
"  but  that  his  man  Webb  gave  him  ill-counsel: 
"  he  said,  he  was  well  contented  4hat  he  (the  duke) 
**  should  take  notice,  that  his  majesty  was  not  well 
"  satisfied. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  accordingly 
waited  the  same  day  cm  the  duke.  And  after 
he  had  spent  a  short  lime  with  him,  be  said,  "  he 
"  thought  it  Wiistiim;  to  go  to  Oriel  college,  (where 
"  the  eomuiittee  for  secret  aflairs  used  to  meet) 
"  and  iLsked  his  grace,  whetht-r  he  would  please 
"  to  go  thitlier.  For  which  he  making  some  cx- 
"  cuse,  the  other  pressed  him  with  some  eamest- 
"  ness,  and  said,  it  was  observed  that  he  had  a 
"  good  time  declined  that  meeting,  and  if  he 
**  should  not  now  go  thither,  he  should  l»e  doubt- 
*'  ful  there  was  some  reason  for  it. 

"  The  duke  replied,  that  he  hud  indeed  been 
"  absent  from  thence  for  some  time,  and  that  he 
"  would  deal  elearly  with  him  its  his  friend,  but 
"  tiesii-ed  it  should  not  be  known ;  that  he  was  n> 
*'  solved  to  be  there  no  more.  Then  complained, 
**  that  the  king  was  not  kind  to  him;  at  le<uit,  had 
"  not  that  confidence  in  him  which  he  had  used 
"  to  have :  and  then  spake  of  many  piirtieulars 
"  loosely;  and  especially,  that  before  the  treaty, 
"  he  had  advised  the  king  to  use  all  the  means 
"  he  could  to  draw  them  to  a  treaty,  for  many 
"  advantages  which  weiv  like  to  be  gotten  by 
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"it;  and  to  that  pur|K>sc  produced  a  letter  that 

*  he  had  newly  received  froin  the  conntess  of  Car- 
"  lisle,  and  read  it  to  his  majesty,  who  then  seemed 
*"  not  to  be  moved  with  the  contents ;  bnt  after- 
"  wards,  in  several  diseours*^,  reflerre^l  u\Hm  it  in 
"each  a  manner,  ofi  if  he  were  jealuuH  that  the 
■  doke  held  too  nnich  oorresjwndcnce  with  that 
"  people:  which  he  looked  upon  as  such  a  point 
"of  diffidence,  tliat  it  was  no  longer  6t  for  him  to 
"be  present  when  the  secret  part  of  his  afiaii-s 
"  was  transacted ;  and  so  he  had  and  would  for- 

*  bear  to  meet  in  that  place,  till  his  majesty  shuiUd 
"entertain  a  better  opinion  of  him:  yet  he  con- 
**  ceale<i  the  trouble  of  mind  which  he  sustained  ; 
**  and  wished  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it. 

"The  chancellor  told  him,  it  was  too  late  for 
"that  caution;  that  the  lords  themselves  could 
"not  but  observe  his  long  absence,  who  before 
"  used  to  be  the  most  punctual ;  and  confessed  to 
"  him,  that  the  king  himself  had  spoken  to  him  of 
"  it  with  a  sense  of  wonder  and  dislike 

"  In  sum,  it  was  easy  to  discern,  that  the  thing 
"  that  troubled  him  was  the  power  and  credit 
"that  John  Ashlmmhaiii  had  with  the  king; 
"  which  liis  vanity  made  him  own  to  that  de- 
"  gree,  that  he  was  not  content  to  enjoy  the 
"  benefit  of  it,  except  he  made  it  public,  and  to 
"  be  taken  notice  of  by  all  men ;  which  could  not 
"  but  reflect  upon  his  honour:  and  when  tlie  chan- 
"  ccUor  seemed  to  think  it  impossible,  tliat  himself 
"  could  believe  tliat  the  king  could  prefer  a  man 
"  of  Mr.  Ashburnhum'e  talent  befoi-e  hin  grace, 
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'*  he  proceeded  with  many  instances,  and  insisted 
"  with  most  indignation  upon  one. 

"  That  about  a  year  befoi-c,  sir  John  Lucas^  who 
"  was  well  known  to  his  grace,  having  met  him 
"  abroad  in  his  travels,  and  ever  after  paid  a  par- 
"  ticular  respect  to  him,  had  applied  himself  to 
"him,  and  desired  his  favour;  that  wlien  there 
"  should  Im!  any  opportunity  offered,  be  wouhl  re- 
"  commend  him  to  the  king,  to  wiiom  he  was  not 
"  unknown :  that  his  affection  to  bis  majesty's 
"  service  w:is  notorious  enough,  and  tliat  his  suf- 
*"  ferings*  were  so  likewise,  his  house  being  the 
"  first  that  was  plundered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
"  war ;  by  which,  the  loss  he  sustained  in  fumi- 
**  ture,  plate,  money,  and  stock,  \iru&  ver>"  con- 
"  siderable;  so  that  he  might  modestly  hope,  tluil 
"  when  his  majesty  scattered  his  favours  upon 
"  others  of  his  own  rank,  his  poor  service  might 
"  likewise  be  remembered :  but  he  had  seen  men 
*'  raised  to  dignities,  who  he  was  sure  had  not 
"  the  advantage  over  him  in  their  sufTerings,  what- 
"  ever  they  might  have  in  their  actings ;  and  he 
"  desired  no  more,  but  (since  it  was  too,  evident 
"  tliat  his  majesty's  wants  were  great,  and  that 
"  money  would  do  him  some  service)  that  he  might 
"  receive  that  degree  of  honour,  which  others  had, 

•  This  is  noHoed  in  the  History  of  the  Rebrllton,  vol.  iii.  p, 
999,  wherein  it  &.ppeurs  further  that  sir  JohD  Lucas's  Ufc  was 
MVed  by  the  interference  of  the  mayor  of  Colchester.  Who  woa 
however  compelled  (o  send  him  to  the  ronimi>n  giiol,  "  when 
"  he  remained,  gUd  of  that  iiecurity,  till  the  huiuv  uf  cummoni 
"  removed  him  to  uiothcr  prUoti,  without  wer  charging  hhn 
"  with  MV  crime." 
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"and  be  would  make  <(iich  a  present  to  him  as 
"should  maaifest  his  gratitude;  and  he  desii*ed 
"  to  owe  the  obligation  to  his  grace,  and  to  re- 
''ceive  it  only  by  his  mediation. 

"  He  said,  he  had  moved  this  matter,  with  the 

"  relation  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  liis  majesty, 

•*  who  spake  ver\-  graciously  of  the  gentleman,  as 

"  a  person  of  mei-it^  but  said,  he  was  i-esolved  to 

"make  no  more  lords;  which  he  received  as  a 

"  very  good  answer,  and  looked  upon  as  a  good 

"resolution,  and  commended  it;  desiiing  only, 

"  that  if  at  any  time  his  majesty  found  it  ncces- 

"  sary  to  vary  from  that  resolution,  he  would  re- 

"  member  his  proposition,  and  gratify  that  gentle- 

"  man ;  which  he  promised  to  do ;  and  with  all 

"which    he  acquainted  the   person    concerned; 

*  thinking,  it  could  not  but  well  satisfy  him.   But 

"  be  told  him,  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  could  not 

"  receive  the  honour  by  his  grace's  rccommen- 

"  dation  ;   but  for  the  thing  itself,  he  could  have 

"  it  when  he  would ;  and  shortly  after  it  was  dcs- 

"  patched  by  Mr.  Ashbumham :  he  asked  whether 

"  this  was  not  preferring  Mr.  Ashbumham  very 

"  much  before  him.    The  chancellor  told  him,  he 

"  was  preferred  as  the  better  market-mau,  and 

"  that  he  ought  not  to  l>elie\'e  that  the  king's 

"affection  swayed  him  to  that  preference,  but  an 

"  opinion  that  the  other  would  make  the  better 

"  bargain.     He  replied,  that  his  majesty  was  dc- 

"  ceived  in  that,  for  he  had  told  him  wlmt  the 

"  other  meant  to  give,  without  the  least  thought 

of  reserving  any  thing  for  himself;  whereas  his 

"  majesty  had  now  received  five  hundred  poundi 
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"  Ifss,  and  his  iiKirket-man  had  gotten  so  much 
"  for  his  pjiins. 

"  In  conclnsioii,  he  prevaile<l  so  far  with  him, 
"  that  th(!y  went  that  afternoon  together  to  the 
"  Committee  to  Oriel  coH^t; ;  and  the  next  day  the 
"  cliancellor  spake  with  the  king  again,  and  told 
"  him,  that  the  duke  had  been  in  tl»e  afternoon 
"  M'ith  the  committee,  where  many  things  had  been 
"  consulted ;  and  that  he  found  all  his  trouble  pro- 
*^  ceedct!  from  an  apprehension,  that  his  majesty 
f  had  withdrann  his  affection  from  him  ;  at  leafit, 
"  that  lie,  the  duke,  had  not  the  same  credit  with 
"  his  majesty  which  he  had  formerly  had  ;  and  that 
"  the  sense  and  fear  of  that,  could  not  but  make 
"  an  inipix'ssion  upon  a  good  scn-ant,  who  loved 
"  his  miister  as  well  as  he  did.  His  majesty  said, 
"  they  two  should  not  live  as  well  together  as 
"  they  had  done,  as  long  as  the  duke  kept  his 
"  man  Webb ;  who  made  him  believe  (hat  the 
"  king  was  wholly  governed  by  Ashhimiham,  and 
"  cared  not  for  any  body  else.  He  said,  nobody 
"  who  knew  him  could  believe  he  could  be  go- 
"  verned  by  Aslibumham  ;  who,  though  an  honest 
"  nitui,  and  one  that  he  believed  loved  him  well, 
"  no  nijui  thought  was  of  an  understanding  su- 
"  perior  to  his  majesty ;  and  enlai^ed  himself 
"  upon  this  argument  so  much,  tliat  he  seemed  as 
"  it  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  clear  himself 
"  from  that  aspersion  or  imputation." 


The  maxim  "  ut  nequid  falsi  dicerc  uudcai,  ne* 
"  ([uid  veri  non  audcat,"  however  as  a  motto  it 
may  gnice  the  title-page  <»f  the  History  of  the  Re- 
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t)ell\on,  bos  ia  the  work  it^ielf  been  as  little  ob- 
served by  its  8o  superstitiously  accredited  author, 

!  as  by  any  other  of  least  vaunted  authenticity. 
With  respect  to  Ashburaham  it  shall  be  unde- 
niably attested,  even  by  himself,  that  he  has  not 
feare<l  to  say  that,  which  is  false: — in  point  of 

I  6ict  absolutely  false: — ^nay  more,  that,  of  which 
bowever  possibly  not  aware  at  the  moment  of 

I    writing  it,  he  must  in  some  instances  antecedently, 

'  and  in  others  subsequently,  havr  known  to  be  so. 
.'Vnd  surely  tf  not  thf  interniil  conciousncstt  of  an 
oncontroulable  antipathy,  the  too  manifest  be- 
trayal of  a  predominant  enmity  might  have  warned 
him,  for  his  own  Siike,  to  verify  and  ascTertain 

I  Uiose  fiicts,  by  the  mlsrepresenl^Uion  of  which  he 
hBS  60  baselv  and  foully  calunmiated  a  man,  as 
innocent,  and  as  honourable,  as  himself:  one, 
vtioee  disinterested  attachment,  and  liealous  de- 
votion to  their  royal  master,  will  bear  at  leiist  as 
strict  a  scrutiny  as  his  own. 

Most  assuredly  the  duke  of  RJclmiond  mtos,  as 
tlie  king  is  here  said  to  have  pronounced  him  to 
be,  **  a  Tery  honest  and  worthy  man."  But  many 
a  very  honest  and  worthy  man  has  thought,  and 
spoken,  and  acte<l,  very  unlike  hnuself,  when  in  a 
rery  ill-humour.  Such  wa.s  the  unusual  temper 
of  his  grace's  mind  at  the  moment,  wlien  he  is  re- 
presented to  have  accused  Ashbumham  of  a  dis- 
graceful and  abominable  abuse  of  the  royal  favour. 
But  let  it  be  remcm1>ered,  that  however  correct  in 
point  of  fact  the  statement  may  be,  the  language, 
in  which  it  has  been  given  is  that  of  one,  who  was 
eqtudiy  an  avowed  friend  to  the  former,  and  an 
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undisgiiiseci  enemy  to  the  latter.  A  further  pre- 
liminary remark,  wliich  is  hei'e  submitted,  as  no 
frivolous  ohjectioQ  to  the  uni'eseiTed  admission  of 
all  this  full  and  minute  detail,  (and  the  same  will 
be,  as  it  has  been,  of  frequent  application,)  that 
the  third  part  of  Clarendon's  Life,  from  which  thifl 
extract  is  taken,  bears  the  date  of  November  5th, 
1669,  being  t^venty-six  years  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  there  recorded.  We  are  no  where 
told  that  the  noble  writer  was  in  the  habit  of 
noting  down  at  the  moment  them^  "  Memorabilia," 
so  very  worthy  of  transmission  to  all  succeeding 
ages.  Indeed  tlic  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
his  life  seems  to  discountenance  the  notion;  aa 
does  the  internal  evidence  of  almost  every  relation 
in  the  work  itself.  Surely  then  where  the  precise 
words  are  purported  to  be  given,  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time,  some  more  satisfactory  vouchers  than 
unaided  and  unrefreshed  rcminiscences  are  neces- 
sary to  merit  unqualified  acceptation.*  When 
the  illustrious  biographer,  relating  the  gracious 
expi'essions  in  which  the  king  announced  the  re- 
solution to  appoint  Ned  Hyde  his  secretary  of 

•  "  Fwiimt  aliena  pericula  cautum."  Ther*  are  few  wbo 
h«re  loss  profiwd  from  the  experience  of  othera  than  the  author 
of  this  Vindication,  ^'et  here  for  once  it  baa  not  been  thrown 
away  open  him.  Having,  before  he  began  to  write  these  com- 
maots,  exceeded  tbe  age,  at  which  lord  CkreDdon  bad  hnished 
hit  great  Historical  Work,  he  has  lakea  care  to  enable  himself 
in  all  matters,  whether  of  fact  or  of  opinion,  not  onlj'  to  name 
his  authorities,  but  to  submit  to  his  reader's  better  judj^cnt  tha 
several  passages,  faithfully  traoscribed ;  precluding  tlier^zby  the 
posiibOity  of  e\Tn  unintentionally  mideoding  others  by  his  owa 
iovolunlary  misapprehensions. 


m 
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adds  in  parenthesis — ("  these  were  his  ma- 
's own  wonis :")  is  it  not  naturally  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  all  the  others  are  lord  Clarendon's 
own  words  ? 
Little  could  the  duke  of  Richmond  have  ex- 
cted,  or  earnestly  would  he  have  deprecated, 
that  of  his  whole  life  (with  the  honourable  tenour 
of  which  it  is  so  much  at  variance  and  in  contrast) 
this  passage  should  be  the  one  most  circumstan- 
^y  and  indelibly  perpetiuitcd  in  a  record. 


"  a^c  pewnniiw." 


Among'  some  portraits  of  John  Ashbumham's 
lost  distinguished  conteniponuies,  which  have 
itinucil  till  now  as  heir-looms  in  his  family,  is 
ooe  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.  For  its  merit  and 
value,  as  a  work  of  art,  the  present  possessor  of  it 
is  &r  less  earnest  to  contend,  than  for  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  gratilying  hope,  which  he  indulges, 
that  it  may  have  been  originally  placed  there  a 
token  of  friendship,  or  a  pledge  of  reconciliation, 
bet«'een  two  men,  who  in  their  respective  stations 
vere  well  entitled  to  each  other's  esteem  and  re- 
ciprocal considenition. 

"  Credo  equkkm  :— nee  vana  fide«." 

Their  zeal  and  fidelity,  their  exertions  and  suffer- 
ings, in  a  common  cause;  their  necessarily  con- 
sequent intercourse  throughout  the  calamitously 
eventful  period  from  the  close  of  1643  to  that  of 
1648;  the  affectionate  confidence,  with  which 
both  were  honoured  bv  their  royal  master;  and 
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HbtroLv, 


his  well  known  benign  golicituclt;,*  that  those, 
whom  he  loved,  and  by  whom  he  thought  him- 
self beloved,  should  also  love  one  another:  and 
("  though  last  not  least")  the  absence  abroad  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  who  after  the 
4ih  of  March,  1644,  never  saw  the  king,  or  the 
duke ;  all  unite  to  render  the  gratiiying  supposi- 
tion not  improbable. 

But  the  hope  rests  not  in  plausible  conjectures 
alone.  These  ai-c  powerfully  corroborated  by  a 
lact,  which,  as  being  verified  in  the  parliamentary 
journals  (Dec.  8th,  KWS),  shall  here  be  given  in 
lord  Clarendon's  own  words. 

"  He  (the  king,)  sent  again  to  the  parliament, 
"  that  they  would  send  a  safe  conduct  for  the 
"  duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  carl  of  ^Southampton, 
"  Mr.  John  Ashbumham  and  Mr.  Geofii*ey  Pal- 
**  mcr;-^  by  whom  he  would  make  such  particular 
"  propositions  to  them  as  he  hoped  would  pro- 
"  duce  a  peace." 

Surely  it  would  little  accord  with  the  character 
given  by  the  noble  historian  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  duke,  to  suppose,  that  the  former  wonhl  pro- 
pose, or  the  latter  accept  Ashbumham  for  a  col- 
league in  a  commission  consisting  of  four  persons 
only;  if  bis  grace  liad  still  continued  to  entertain 
the  same  opinion  of  the  market-man,  as  he  is  here 

*  ExtsnpUlicd  in  his  earnest  cndeavoxir  to  eflvct  n  rcconrilia- 
tion  ht-twcc-n  sir  John  Colcpcppcr  and  sir  Edward  Hyde ;  mad 
af^i)  tA  ot>tuin  tbv  chaiicdluf's  forgiveneu  for  A»bbumhaiB, 
llic  inradcr  of  hi»  officr. 

t  Aflemrds  attorney  gvorrul. 
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said  to  have  declared  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cheqaer. 

la 

"  He  (sir  John  Lucas)  desii-cd  to  owe  ike  ohli- 
"goHmt  to  his  ^race^  and  to  receive  it  mily  by  his 
"  iDediation." 

How  is  this  declaration  reconcilable  with  sir 
Juhn  Lucas's  subsequent  reply,  when  on  the  duke's 
informing:  him  of  the  failure  of  his  application  to 
the  king;  namely  that  "he  was  sorry,  that  he 
["could  not  receive  the  honour  by  his  grace's  re 
f"  commendation,  but  for  the  thing  itself  he  could 
"  have  it  when  he  would  T  Because  from  this  it 
Tould  appear  that  sir  John  Lucas  had  first  secured 
to  himself  the  promise  of  a  peerage,  and  then 
.Biked  the  duke  to  obtain  it  for  him. 

IL 

And  shortly  after  it  was  despatched  by  Mr. 
Ashburnliam." 

The  natural  inference  therefore  seems  to  he  that 
this  business  had  been  already  despatched  at  the 
lime,  of  which  lord  Clarendon  is  here  speaking: 
that  is  to  say  towanis  the  close  of  the  ye;ir  li»43 ; 
or  very  early  in  I(>44.  Because  this  transaction 
18  related  in  part  iii.  of  lord  Clarendon's  Life  ;  in 
je  concluding  paragraph  of  which  it  is  stated, 
^at  lord  Clarendon  left  Oxford  on  the  4lh  of 
March,  1644.  "  And  this  was  the  last  time,  the 
**  chancellor  ever  saw  that  gracious  and  excellent 
"  king." 

VOL.  I.  P 
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Bnt  it  appears,  that  the  creation  of  the  barony 
of  Luca:^  of  ShenfieUI  was  in  1645,  (on  the  autho- 
rity of  Bank's  Extinct  Baronage,  and  Beatson*s 
Political  Index.)* 

In  the  I5th  of  Charles  II.,  Mary,  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  loni  Lucas,  was  creat«J 
baroness  Lucas  of  Crudwell,  vntU  remainrUr  to 
her  heirs,  male  or  female,  by  her  husband,  Antony 
eai'l  of  Kent.  By  the  marriage  of  John  Ash- 
burnhain's  great  g-i-andson  with  Jemima,  second 
daughter-f-  of  Henry  duke  of  Kent,  his  descen- 
dants in  tlie  fourth  generation,  are  witliin  tlie  li- 
mitation of  the  patent.  Here  again  we  see  the 
"  great  appearance  of  truth,"  with  which  Asb- 
burubam  is  siud  to  have  *'  usually  looked  very  far 
**  before  him.** 

in. 

"  The  chancellor  told  him,  he  (Ashbumhani) 
"  was  preferred  as  the  better  market-man." 

It  is  presumed  that  a  market-man  is  one  em- 
ployed by  the  owner  of  a  commodity,  who  unslies 
to  sell  it  for  the  best  price,  that  can  be  obtained 
for  it.  Now  it  is  here  stated,  tliat  tlie  king  *'  was 
"  resolved  to  make  no  more  lords,"  tliat  is,  to  sell 
no  more  peerages.  How  came  he  then  lunong  his 
i-etalnera  to  have  a  market-man }    That  his  ina- 

*  According  to  Diigdolc,  sir  John  Lucos  wu  madf  bartm 
Lucu  by  k-Uers  paUrnt,  dated  3rd  of  January,  SOtb  year  of 
Charles  I.  \VhoK  accession  to  tbe  throne  was  on  the  ftflk 
Marcb,  16S5. 

t  The  countess  de  Grey,  as  descended  from  the  eldest  dnugb> 
ter  of  Henry  duke  of  Kent,  ig  now  baroness  Lucns  <if  Crudwell 


nay  be  further  seen  at 
pige  257,  vol.  iii.  of  the  History  of  the  Relmllion. 
"  There  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good  extruo- 
*'  tion,  and  of  the  best  estate  of  any  gentleman  <^ 
"  that  country,  who  lived  within  fo«r  or  five  miles 
"  of  Shrewsbnry,  and  was  looked  upoQ  as  a  very 
**  prudent  man,  and  had  a  very  powerful  influence 
"  apon  tbat  people,  and  was  of  undoubted  affec- 
"  lions  and  loj-alty  to  the  king,  and  to  the  govem- 
"  mcnt  both  in  church  and  state :  his  eldest  son 
"iras  a  young  gentleman  of  great  expectation, 
"and  of  excellent  parts,  a  member  of  the  house 
"  of  commons,  who  had  behaved  himself  there 
"  Tery  well.  This  gentleman  intimated  to  a/riend 
J*  of  his,  *  that  if  his  fiither  might  be  made  a  baron, 
'he  did  believe  lie  might  be  prevailed  with  to 
*  present  bis  majesty  with  a  good  sum  of  money.* 
'It  was  propose<l  to  the  king,  who  had  no  mind 
"  to  etubrace  the  proposition,  bis  majesty  taking 
^  occasion  often  to  speak  against  *  rtiaking  mervkan- 
('^tcf  of  honour  i  how  much  the  crown  suffered 
''"  *  at  present  by  the  licence  of  that  kind,  which  had 
"  *  been  used  during  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Uuck- 
■ '  ingham  ;  and  that  he  had  futt  taken  ajlrmer  re- 
**  *  solution  against  mary  things^  than  against  this 
^particular  expedient  for  raising  money  ^*  How- 
ever after  he  returned  from  Chester  and  found 
by  the  increase  of  his  levies,  and  the  good  dispo- 
"  rition  all  things  were  in,  that  he  might  in  a  short 
'  time  be  able  to  march,  and  in  so  good  a  con- 
**  dition,  that  he  should  rather  seek  the  rebels,  than 
"  dectine  meeting  with  them,  if  the  indispensable 
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«  want  of  money  did  not  make  his  motion  iir 
"  possible ;  tbe  merit  and  ability  of  the  permi 
"  and  the  fmr  expectation  from  his  posl«rity,  1 
:"  having  two  sons  both  very  hopeful,  prevaik 
'**  with  his  majesty  to  resume  the  same  overtnn 
•*  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  perfected,  and  the  gei 
*'  tleman  was  made  a  baron,  who  presented  t\ 
**  sum  of  six  thousand  poimds  to  his  majesty." 

It  is  observable  that  none  of  the  parties  in  th 
transaction  are  named.  Witli  respect  to  one  < 
thcui,  tbe  friend  of  this  young  gentleman,  t 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  the  king,  some  curiosii 
is  naturally  excited.  We  know,  that  a  friend  « 
such  occasions,  a  proposer  of  such  overtures,  ai 
Manager  of  such  bargains,  is  denominated  *' 
market-man  "  such  at  least  is  the  title  bestowi 
on  Ashbumham.  But  he  could  hardly  have  bei 
the  market-man  on  this  occasion.  For  the  noti 
historian  is  not  much  in  the  habit  of  eulogizii 
thosi!  between  whom  and  Ashbumham  a  frieo 
ship  subsisted.  On  tlic  contrary  an  appeal  mi 
be  confidently  made  to  all,  who  have  been  attcnti 
readers  of  the  History  of  the  Rebellion,  ai 
Clarendon's  Life,  whether  their  illustrious  aath 
has  not  often  alluded  to  himself  in  terms  at  lee 
as  circuitous,  enigmatical^  and  mysterious. 


rv. 

"  He,  (the  duke  of  Richmond)  replied  his  n 
"  jesty  was  deceived  in  that,  for  he  had  told  hi 
"  what  tbe  other  meant  to  give,  without  the  Jei 
"  thought   of  reserving  any   thing  for  hirase 
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^ 


whereas  bis  majesty  had  now  peceivwl  five  hun- 

<lred  pounds  less,  and  his  market-man  liad  gotten 
**  80  much  for  his  pains." 

After  that  the  duke  had  told  the  king  what 
«ir  John  Luca^  meant  to  give,  without  the  least 
thought  of  reserving  any  thing  for  himself,  could 
Ids  majesty  have  received  five  hundred  pounds  iessj 
and  his  market-man  gotten  so  much  for  his  pains, 
irithout  the  bribe,  fraud,  or  embezzlement  being 
iostontly  detected  ?  If  indeed  instead  of  the  king's 
laving  received  five  hnndnxl  pounds  lets,  it  wen 
itatcd,  that  sir  John  Lucas  hud  piud  five  himdred 
pounds  more  than  the  price,  which  the  duke  bad 
told  the  king  that  he  meant  to  give ;  then  indeed 
there  might  have  been  a  presumption,  that  "  the 
"market-man  had  gotten  so  much  for  his  pains." 
Since  from  the  king's  not  getting  less  than  he  had 
teen  taught  to  expect,  the  peculation  might  not 
bave  been  discovei-ecl.  But  this  has  not  been 
stated.  And  in  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  sub- 
mitted,  that  there  Is  not  a  fair  pretext  for  charg- 
ing Ashbumham  with  rapacity,  venality,  and  a 
dbgracefnl  abuse  of  unmerited  favour. 

And  then  what  a  solution  would  this  be  of  air 
John  Luciis's  very  flattering  preference  of  the 
duke's  recommendation  to  that  of  Ashbumham ! 
The  former  to  be  had  gratis;  the  latter  by  the 
payment  of  five  hundred  pounds!  Truly  if  this 
were  really  so,  it  would  appear,  that,  as  for  any 
acquired  skill  in  well -imagined,  well-timed,  and 
veil-turned  compliments,  sir  John  Lucas  must 
have  returned  from  "  his  travels  abroad,"  like  sir 
Wilful  Wilwoud,  —  "as  much  improved,  as  a 
"  Dutch  skipi>er  from  a  whale-fishery." 
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Wliat  then  but  an  inveterate  antipathy,  and  in 
tenuiuable  hate,  could  have  betrayed  lord  Cla 
rendon  into  thus  circuni>^tiiatial1y  relating  a  tran 
saction,  wherein  appear  8o  little  to  advanta§?e,  thre 
persons,  whom  he  "  ao  entirely  loved,"  as  the  duk 
of  Richmond,  the  kin^,  and  himself  r 

"  Tantmn  ctdiia  inequc  dabaL"  ^H 

The  duke  fi^uided  by  bis  man  Webb;  the  kin, 
governed  by  Ids  market-man.  Hiis  grace,  iusteui 
of  remonstrating  respectfully,  yet  firudy,  on  tbi 
real  or  imaginar>'  slight ;  in  a  tone  equally  be 
fitting  a  digiufied  consciousness  of  bis  own  wortl 
and  a  due  sense  of  the  justice  and  affection  of  a 
•*  approved  good  nutster,"  absents  himself  from  tli 
council  board,  and  the  presence  chamber;  Icavin 
king,  ministers,  and  courtiers  to  form  their  seven 
conjectures  and  surmises  on  the  mysterious  caw 
of  a  sullen  moodiness,  evident  to  all.  While  hi 
'niujesty  yields  to  the  mercenary  importunities  < 
a  rapacious  favourite  that  honour  denied  to  tb 
wcU-iittested  services  and  sufferings  of  a  mer 
tonons,  faithful,  and  devoted  loyalist.  Lastly,  tli 
chancelloroftlieexcliequer  himself  (in  the  forme 
as  well  us  the  present  extract),  is  seen  so  hostUel 
propcnso,so  injuriously  prejudiced, so  malevolcntt 
unjust,  as  to  warrant  the  advocate  of  John  Asl 
buniham  to  say,  on  the  behalf  and  in  the  naoKi 
his  much  calumniated  Client, — 

"  1  do  believe, 
"  Indue  d  by  |K>tent  circunutanccs,  that 
"  You  art:  mine  ctiemy  ;  aiid  make  my  challenge. — 
"  you  frhail  not  be  my  judge." 
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In  what  manner  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer's friendship  with  the  duke  of  Richmond  was 
oontracted,  or  mtlier  solemnized,  is  a  matter  of 
too  much  importance  for  the  iilnstrious  auto-bio- 
grapher to  have  passed  over  unnoticed  ;  and  of  too 
much  cnriasity  fur  his  obscure  commentator  to 
Aeave  unnoted. 


> 


"The  chancellor,  with  the  king's  approbation, 
*  forms  a  friendship  with  the  duke  of  Richmond."  *''^"'*  '■ 

"  Wlien   his  majesty   arose  from  council,  the 

'duke  of  Richmond   whispered   somewhat  pri- 

'vately  to  him,  upon  which  the  king  went  into 

"  his  bedchamber;  and  the  duke  called  the  chan- 

"cfllor,  and  told  him,  the  king  would  speak  with 

"him,  and  so  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 

"mto  the  bedchamber ;  the  privilege  and  dignity 

"of  which  room  was  then  so  punctually  pi*esei*ved, 

"that  the  king  very  rarely  called  any  privy-coun- 

''sellor  to  confer  with  them  there,  who  wjis  not 

"of  the  bedchamber;  wliich   maintained  a  just 

"  reverence  to  the  place,  and  an  esteem  of  those, 

"who  were  admitted  to  attend  there."     (Query: 

grooms  included  ?) 

^  As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  room,  before  he 
"said  any  thing  to  the  king,  who  was  there  alone, 
"the  duke  spake  to  the  chancellor,  and  told  hiiu, 
*•  that  he  had  been  brought  up  from  his  childhood 
"  by  the  crown,  and  had  always  paid  it  the  obe- 
"  dience  of  a  child ;  that  as  he  had  taken  a  wife 
"with  the  approbation  and  advice  of  the  crown, 
"  TO  he  hml  never  made  a  friendship,  which  he  took 
"  to  be  a  kind  of  marriage,  without  the  king's 
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"  privity  and  particular  approbation ;  that  he  ha 
"  long  had  a  kindness  for  him,  but  had  take 
"  time  to  know  him  well,  which  he  thought  1 
"  now  did ;  and  therefore  had  asked  his  mujest}i 
"  consent,  that  he  might  make  a  friendship  wit 
**  him:  and  then  said  to  the  king,  '  i>ir,  have 
"  *  not  your  approbation  to  this  conjunction?"  1 
**  which  his  majesty  said,  *  Yes,  my  lord,  1  am  vei 
" '  glad  of  it ;  and  I  will  pass  my  woixl  to  you  fi 
"  *  the  chancellor,  that  you  will  not  repent  it 
"  with  many  gracious  expressions  to  them  boti; 
"  €md  so  the  duke  led  him  out  of  the  room  agal 
"  Baying,  *  now,  Mr.  Chancellor,  it  is  in^ourpowt 
" '  to  deceive  tne.'"  ^m 

Having  been  thus  admitted,  as  it  were,  to^ 
ness  so  grave  and  pompous  a  numimery,  «>  bu 
le-sque  and  ludicrous  a  solemnity;  one  is  temptt 
to  exclaim  like  father  Poigard,  at  the  mutui 
self-pronounced  divorce  between  Mr.  and  Mi 
Sullen — "  Upon  my  shoul,  a  very  pretty  sim 
"  mony."  fl 

So  far  as  the  preliminary  substitution  of  a  ffperi' 
license  for  the  publication  of  banns,  this  "  kind  i 
**  maiTiage"  seems  to  have  been  very  much  U 
same  as  any  other.  The  greatest  ditfei-ence 
perceptible  at  the  conclusion ;  when  the  dul 
having  agiun  handed  out  of  the  closet  his  bett 
half,  said — "  Now,  Mr.  Chancellor,  it  is  in  yoi 
"  power  to  deceive  mc."  In  the  more  ordinal 
"conjunctions,"  cela  va  sans  dire:  making  i 
pait  of  the  ritual,  it  is  neither  said,  uor  sung. 

The  matter  not  being  irrelevant  it  might  1 
deemed  uncandid  hei-e  to  suppress  a  circumstani 
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I  lililc  creditable  to  the  "  mtmagety"  of  the  kings 
H  "  market-man  ;"  and  to  his  majesty's  extraordmary 
Mcipinion  of  it:  and  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
Bc;oDcemc<l  his  own  interests;  to  which,  we  are 
"»s8uped,  that  he   was  principally,  if  not  exclu- 

rively,  attcn-tive. 
Lord  Clarendon's  account  of  this  business  oc- 
curs at  page  170,  vol.  i.  of  his    life,  and  is,  as 
follows: — 

On  the  death  of  sir  Charles  Coesar,  the  master 
pCiftlie  rolls,  "  sir  John  Colepcpper,  wlio  had  long 
hud  a  promise  fivm  the  king^  of  that  place,  when 
it  should  become  void,  now  pressed  the  per- 
'^*  formancc  of  it:  which   was  violently  oppost^I 
'*  hy  nuuiy,  partly  («it  of  ill  will  to  him,  (for  he 
had  nut  the  faculty  uf  getting*  himself  nuieh 
"  laved,)  and  as  much  out  of  good  husbandry, 
**  ami  to  supply  tlie  king's  necessities  with  a  good 
"  sum  of  money,  which  Dr.  Duck  was  rejuly  to 
"  lay  down  for  the  office.     And  the  king  was  so 
**  far  wrought   upon,   tliat  he   paid  down   three 
"  thousand  pounds  in  part  of  what  he  W!ls  to  give ; 
"  but  his  majesty  caused  the  money  to  be  rciKiid, 
"  and   resolved  to  make  good  his  promise  to  sir 
"  John  Colepepper,  who  would  by  no  means  re- 
"  lease  him." 

It  luis  been  said  of  some  men,  that  their  geese 
are  swans.  Surely  lord  Clarendon  Ls  here  passing 
tiff  this  duck  for  a  very  great  goose:  when  he  re- 
presents him  to  have  paid  down  such  a  sum,  in 
(lart  only  of  the  exorbitant  price  to  be  given,  for 
the  nmstership  of  the  rolls:  at  a  liuu'  when  his 
honour,  without  a  court  for  bis  suitors,  or  suitors 
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for  his  court,  could  not  so  much  as  have  said.  111 
M.  Bartolin  in  "  I'Avocat  Patelin." 

"  Je  vcux  au  moins  aTuir  un  uvocal  i.  mon  atMlkrQce.lH 

That  the  prcsbytcrian  ornithologists  considen 
him  to  be  of  the  "  genus  anser,"  is  evident  fro 
their  having  been  in  the  habit  of  plucking  hi 
alive  most  unmercifully.     For  instance. 

Commons  Journals,  November  12, 1642. 

"  Resolved : 

"  That  Dr.  Duck  shall  forthwith  be  sc 
"  for,  as  a  delinquent:  and  that  the  captains  th 
"  lie  near  Chiswick,  be  required  to  search  his  hou 
"  at  Chiswick,  for  arms,  horse,  money  and  plal 
"  and  to  seize  them  for  the  commonwealth.  Ai 
"  if  they  can  light  upon  him  to  send  him  i 
"  likewise." 

This  surely  was  treating  a  learned  civilian  ve 
cavalierly;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  very  roun 
headedly.  Since  it  betrayed  more  eagerness 
secure  his  plate,  than  his  company.  Whether  ti 
captains  happened  to  light  on  the  doctor,  we  a 
not  told.  Nor,  as  being  so  very  much  a  scco 
dary  consideration,  is  the  omission  to  be  wondcrt 
at,  or  regretted.  But  Whitelocke  in  bis  Memoria 
informs  us,  that — 

Jan.  19th  1&46. 
"  The  House  ordered  300/.  to  be  paid  to  Mi 
"  Settle,  a  widow,  out  of  Dr.  Duck's  Estate.**  9 

It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Duck  had  alrejidy  enter 
into  the  holy  and  happy  state  of  matrimony.  £1 


I 


bad  reason  to  think  hiniM;lf  very  well  off,  that 
ey  did  not  settle  him,  as  well  an  piirt  of  his 
est&te,  on  thiswidow-gentleu'omun,*  whose  name 
invites  a  similar  observation  to  the  one,  which 
FaUtalf  could  not  refrain  from  making  un  that  of 
Justice  Silence. — "  It  well  befit^a  that  he  should  be 
"  of  the  peace." 

Now  in  John  Ashburnham'e  "  True  and  perfect 
"  Account,"  kc.  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  given,  it  will  be  seen^  that  the  largest  sum 
acknowled^d  to  have  been  received  from  any  in- 
dividual, is  that  of  "  3,800/.   from  Dr.  Duck," 
which  according  to  lord  Clarendon  was  on  ly  30(M)/. 
If  therefore  these  two  gtateuients  had  been  re- 
, versed:  if  the  former  had  named  the  smaller, and 
(the  latter  tlie  larger  sum,  the  document  must  have 
been  suppressed  altogether;  or  at  least  the  par- 
tiualar  entry  omitted.     Because  it  would  then  to 
a  certainty  have  been  said  (and  of  course,  "  with 
"  great  appearance  of  truth,")  that  the  market-man 
bad  only  carried  to  account  the  3000/.,  having  put 
the  800/.  into  his  own  pocket.    As  it  is,  we  have 
ouly  u  proof,  on  what  an  inadequate  foundation 
the  king's  "  extraordinary  opinion  of  his  mana- 
^*^ry"  had  been  raised. 

^^BP  (See  note,  p.  50.) 

B     la  lord  Clarendon  s  vindication  of  himself  against 
[      the  impeachment  of  the  commons,  there  is  given 
of  this  grant  an  account  almost  as  extraordinary 

*  lUIpfao  insiatM  thai  lludibru  iuu  the  absolDtc  right  t<> 
(BBpose  of  CrowdcTO  in  any  way  Iiv  may  please. 
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as  that  of  bis  own  embassy  extraordinary,  and  ^ 
the  extraordinaiy  ambassador  himself.  ^| 

It  appears  that  immediately  after  the  Restora- 
tion the  parliament  of  Ireland  imposed  "  a  cer- 
L)i.»  tain  sum  of  money  upon  some  specified  lands  in 
*'  several  provinces,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  bis 
"  majesty  within  a  limited  time,  and  tu  be  disposed 
"  of  by  his  majesty  to  such  persons  who  had  served 
"  him  faithfully,  and  suffered  in  so  doing." 

"  He  (the  lord  cliancellor)  often  protested  that 
"  he  never  saw  tlie  act  of  parliament,  and  was 
"  most  confident  that  he  never  heard  of  it  at  the 
*'  time,  when  it  passed," — and  in  order  to  place 
beyond  the  reach  of  scepticism  so  stnmge  an  as- 
sertion he  adds : — "  he  being  often  absent  froiu 
"  the  council,  by  reason  of  the  gout,  or  other  accU 
^  dents.**  As  if  acts  of  parliament  are  no  wbcre 
heard  of  but  at  the  council  board !  iM 

Moreover  if  ever  the  parliament  of  Ireland  passea 
an  act,  which  could  not  fail  to  attract  universal 
attention,  and  excite  general  interest  throughout 
England,  it  was  this  ;  which  encouraged  tlie  ex- 
pectation of  a  welcome  afflux  at  a  period  when 
there  was  no  ]>aHing  glut,  no  surfeiting  rt-pletion 
of  superabundant  S]>e.cies ;  and  no  lack  of  furnished 
snpplicants,  or  voracious  claimants.  It  is  noto- ' 
nous  that  "  soon  after  the  king's  happy  return," 
the  lord  chancellor  was  not  so  much  his  prime,  as 
his  sole,  minister.  That  he  was  such  virtually, 
though  not  nominally,  he  himself  repeatedly  ad- 
mits, or  affirms.*  Was  he  not,  then,  most  specially 

*  Tbc  duuccUor  vas  gcnenDy  Uun^t  to  hare  moat  credit 
with  bis  nuut«r,  and  most  power  in  tb«  counrils ;  because  fAr 
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bound  to  advise  in  the  distribution  of  the  money 
placed  at  the  king's  discretion,  for  this  specific 
pnrpose  ?  Yet  "  he  never  heard  of  the  act,  till 
•*  two  yeare  after  it  had  been  passed  T 

How  then  can  the  lord  chancellor's  protestation 
:_credible,  or  intelligible,  but  as  a  quibbling, 
equivocation?     He  might  safely ;>ro/e*/ 
that  he  had  nrver  seen  the  act  itself:  and  yet,  of 
necessity,  be  well  apprized  of  the  nature  and  pur- 
p(»rt  of  every  clause.     His  never  having  "  heard 
""ofit  at  the  timeywhen  it  passed"  is  no  presump- 
tive proof,  that  he  did  not  hear  of  it  immediately 
ifler. 

Tliat  he  must  of  necessity  so  have  heard  of  it 
eaiuiut  admit  of  doubt.  By  Poyning's  act*  (in 
ilie  reign  of  Henry  VII.)  the  lord  lieutenant  was 
Ifouiid  to  transmit  to  the  English  ^rSvy  council 
the  head  of  every  bill  to  be  proposed  in  the  Irish 
parliament.  Now  at  tliis  time  (M>on  aller  the 
Restoration)  the  privy  council  was  sir  Edward 
Hyde.  He  was  then  in  possession  of  that,  to 
trbieli  Bottom  the  weaver,  had  in  vain  aspired, — 
a  monopoly  of  the  whole  dramatis  personse. 

^mf  retired  atl  matters  of  vliat  kind  aofr-er  lo  hint.  Continua- 
Um  oF  Life,  vol  i.  p.  363.  Bumct  says,  "  He  ((he  king)  did  iheii 
"to  entirely  trust  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  that  he  left  tiU  to  his 
*  one,  and  submitted  to  his  advices,  as  to  so  many  omctcs." 

•  SUtt,  lO,  Henry  VII.  Chap.  iv. 

'An  act  that  no  jiurluiinimt  be  holden  in  this  kind,  until  the 
'hU  be  certiBptl  unto  Biighilid.'  Hni.  I'nrl.  Cap.  9. 

h  Bcory  VTUth's  rei^,  there  appvurs  to  have  been  a  rcpcid, 
•f  nAiet  a  temporary  suspension  of  this  act.  But  the  eleventh 
ttBhcabetU  revived  it  iu  a  form  in  which  it  continued  in  force 
iill  die  union.  Soe  Ap|iendix,A>. 
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p.  93 


*  Often  as  he  was  absent  from  the  privy  councU 
'  by  i-eason  of  the  g«ut/  we  learn  also  upon  the 
same  authority,  it  was  not  seldom  that  at  those 
times  the  kin^  used  to  go  to  him  for  advice,* 
and  his  colleagues  in  office  for  int^truction*;.  On 
one  occasion  the  duke  of  Ormond's  purpose  was 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  give  up  the  great  seal, 
and  to  take  on  himself  the  title,  as  well  as  office, 
of  prime  minister.  But  the  chancellor  was  not  J 
to  he  pi-evailed  on,  even  at  the  instCMicc  of  his 
illustrious  friend,  to  grasp  at  the  shadow  of  power, 
and  thereby  to  risk  the  letting  drop  from  his  hand 
the  substance :  he  had  not  so  fruitlessly  meditated 
on  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  the  temper 
of  the  public  mind,  imd  the  moral  of  jEsop's  fable. 

Yet  we  read  that  it  was  not  till  two  years  after 

Life  f»Lu.^h^**  **  "**  ^^^  *^*^  ^®  more  suq)rised,  than  the 
"  chtmcellor  was,  at  the  receipt  of  a  letter"  in 
which  lord  Orrery  informed  him,  there  was  now 
payable  to  his  use  the  sum  of  12,600A ;  and 
that  there  would  be  the  like  sum  received  at 
the  end  of  six  months.  On  this  the  chancellor, 
*'  without  returning  any  answer  to  the  Ctirl  of 
"Orrery,  writ  by  that  post  to"  (his  friend,  the 
duke  of  Onnond,)  "  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  in- 
"  form  him  of  what  the  earl  of  Orrery  had  writ 
"  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  inform  him  by  his 
"  own  enquiry,  what  the  meaning  of  it  was."  In 
answer,  the  lord  lieutenant  "  informed  him  at 
"  large,  what  title  he  had  to  that  money,  and  how 

•  '  The  pfoiit  did  often  diiuiblc  liim  from  wniting;  on  the  king  j 
'  yvt  durinf^  hU  mMlit,  the  kin^  cwme  constantly  tg  bim,  when 
be  wu  Inid  up  by  it.'     Bnmet'i  History. 
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*'  he  came  to  have  it ;  that  shortly  after  the  passing 
'*  that  act  of  parliament,  which  had  given  his  ma- 
"jesty  the  disposal  of  the  money  before  men- 
**  tioned,  the  earl  of  Orrery  had  come  to  him,  the 
**  lord  lieutenant,  and  putting-  him  in  mind,  how 
**  the  chancellor  had  rejected  all  overtures  which 
**  bad  been  made  to  him  of  t>enelit  out  of  that 
"  kingdom, ......  and  wished  that  he  woidd  move 

"  the  king  to  confer  some  part  of  that  money  upon 
"the  chancellor;  which  the  lord  lieutenant  very 
"vilUngly  did,  and  his  majesty  as  cheerfully 
"granted." 

It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  he,  who  wa.*;  thus 

Uinaus,   that  such   merits  as   lonl   Clarendon's 

fhould  be  ade<|nately  appreciated,  and  rewarded. 

Dust  himself  have  been  a  meritoiious  man.  Mence 

itcamiot  Ik;  unacceptidile  to  apprize,  or  remind 

the  reader,  that  the  earl  of  Orrery,  better  known 

JSthe  lord  Broghill,  had  really  l»een  (what  others 

«re  erroneously  stated  to  have  been)  "  of  nearest 

'  trust  with  Cromwell ;"  to  whom  he  had  been 

oninently  serviceable,  especially  in  managing  the 

a^rs  of  Ireland.    This  noble  lord  had  now  in  a 

similar  employment   transferred  to  the   present 

king,  the  zeal  and  ability,  which  had  been  bcfoi-e 

devoted  to  the  late  lord  protector.* 

In  Macphcreon's  Original  Papers,  among  the 
"  Extracts  firom  the  Life  of  King  James  II.  writ- 
**  ten  by  himself,"  occurs  the  following  character 
of  this  noble  personage. — "  They  began  to  think 

•  "  The  lord  Brogbill  had  been  eminentl)'  agninst  the  king, 
"  but  upon  thU  turn,  when  all  other  powers  wcie  down,  erai- 
••  nently  for  him.'*     Continuation  of  life,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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"  of  removing  Ormonde  from  the  lord  licntenane^g 
"  of  Ireland.  Thtis  the  carl  of  Orrery,  who  firs^ 
"  put  Buokingham  oii  it :  which  carl  was  fitmotiv 
"  for  changing  parties  so  often  :  and  for  muking^ 
"  speech  to  Cromwell,  to  take  the  title  of  kingj 
"  His  tongue  was  well  hung.  He  had  some  good 
"  part^ :  and  he  was  reckoned  so  cunning  a  maifl 
"  that  nohody  would  trust  him,  or  believe  wba^ 
«  he  said"  I 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  the  royal  annalist's  fatlier^ 
in-law  trusted  him,  so  far  as  to  believe  what  Iim 
had  w^rittcn,  when  bidding  him  to  prepare  foci 
25,200/.  which  no  ill  wind  was  blowing  across  tb* 
Irish  channel  in  tlie  very  teeth  of  him,  and  agtunsai 
which  there  was  no  standing.  This  however  wa.sa 
in  the  year  1662.  Wliereas  king  James  is  speak-^ 
ing  of  a  political  intrigue  which  did  not  happen) 
till  I6G8.  J 

Uh.ToLB.     The  noble  historian  says,  that  the  king  badJ 
"  reiMtlved  t(»  retain  all  that  shotdd  by  forfeiture^ 
"  or  otherwise  come  to  his  majesty  in  his  own 
"  power ;  to  the  end,  that  when  the  settlcinent 
"  should  be  made,  he  might  be  able  to  gratify 
"  those  of  the  Irish  nation,  who  had  any  thing  off 

"  merit  towards  him,  or  had  been  least  faulty ' 

"  And  though  the  king  had  before  designed  all 
"  those  forfeited  lands  to  hia  bn)ther  the  duke, 
"  yet  his  highness  was  so  pleased  with  the  resolu- 
"  tion  his  majesty  had  taken,  to  retain  them  to' 
"  that  purpose,  that  he  forcborc  to  prosecute  tliat ! 
"  grant,  till  he  heard  of  great  quantities  of  land 
"  every  day  granted  away  by  his  majesty  to  his 
"  servants  and  othere And  then  he  resolved  to: 
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"  be  no  longer  a  loser  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who 
"  had  no  pretence  to  what  they  got" 

"  The  king  had  swerved  from  that  rule,  before  Ufc.wi.tt. 
**  It  was  scarce  discerned ;  and  the  error  of  it  may 
**  be  very  justly  imputed  to  the  earl  of  Orrery ^  and 
**  to  none  but  him ;  who  believing  that  he  never 
**  could  be  well  enough  at  court,  except  he  had 
"  courtiers  of  all  sorts  obliged  to  Aim,  who  would 
**  therefore  speak  well  of  him  in  all  places  and 

'*^  companies he  commended  to  many  of  such 

"^  friends many  suits  of  that  kind,  and  sent 

"  certificates  to  them,  oftentimes  under  his  own 
^^  hand,   of  the  value  those  suits   might   be  to 

^  them,  if  obtfuned Then  he  directed  them  a 

^*  vay for  the  more  immediate  passing  those 

**  grants  they  could  obtain,  without  meeting  those 
**  obstructions  which  they  had  been  subject  to: 
fbr  when  am/  of  those  grants  had  been  broug/tt  to 
the  great  seal  of  England^  the  chancellor  always 
stopped  themr 
Having  thus  traced  to  its  m^n,  and  primary 
^ling,  this  complicated  movement  of  his  sove- 
^gn*s  liberality,  and  having  obtsuned  from  his 
IHend  secretary  Nicholas,  ''  a  large  account  of 
many  gracious  circumstances  in.  the  king's  grant- 
**  ing  it,  and  the  obligation  laid  on  him  of  secrecy  f*  p.  m. 

*  la  the  letter  to  which  his  ftiend  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  then 
Secretary  of  state,  procured  his  majesty's  signature  "  there  was 
"  t  dauae,  whereby  it  was  specially  provided,  that  I  (the  earl  of 
"  Clarendon)  should  have  no  notice  of  it :  hecause  it  was  said, 
"^aiiflhadnoticeo/U^Ithouldbe  lofooUth,  aa  toobttntetU 
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'*  and  the  great  caution  that  wag  used  that 

"  niighl  have  no  notice  of  it."    The  chancenon* 


We  arc  laugbt  bj  tbe  poet,  that — 

"  Where  igDorance  U  blisa, 
"  'Tis  fully  to  be  mite." 

Here  wo  leurn  fnim  llie  liijiUirian,  that — 
Wlierc  jiulicy  is  igiioranoe 
Tia  wisdom  to  be  "  fauUah." 

The  gentle  reader  may  possibly  recollert,  how,  in  order  l»jl 
JJfc,  rDlaLftceeleratt.'  the  chancellor's  advancement  to  the  pceriigv,  an  adroit^^ 
Dcu  of  tegi'rdemain,  oot  inferior  to  any,  that  ever  cleared  a  pock^arij 
of  its  contents,  impcrceplibly  conveyed  into  the  choncellor"^ 
band  "  a  httk-  billet  :"  at  otice  equivalent  to  the  compulcw^ 
amount  of  ilowly  accumulating  navings  out  of  "  the  cxtraordlfiH 
"  nary  perquisites  oH  his  office."  And  hence  "  good  easy  man,'  4 
he  may  naturally  have  concluded,  that, '  aublatA  causA.  toDjuu^ 
'  effecttu ;'  tbe  sole  ofajectioa  to  the  peerage  being  removettfl 
that  th<!  patent  was  niude  out  without  further  diHiculty.  BuV4 
that  this  iuferL'ucc,  huwcvcr  rational,  ih  mOHt  erroneous,  nmy  h*' 
seen  at  page  38G,  from  whence  the  following  poiisa^  is  tran- 
scrilwd. 

"  Nor  did  the  king's  goodness  rest  here  [  but  the  night  be> 
"  fore  he  began  bis  journey  tuwurds  llw  t^ueen,  be  sent  for  the 
"  atl»rni7  general,  whom  he  knew  to  he  most  de^'oted  to  the 
"  rhaRifllor,  and  told  him,  '  that  be  must  entnut  him  in  an 
"  'affair  that  he  mutt  not  impart  to  the  chaucttlor :'  and  then 
"  gave  him  a  warrant  signed  for  the  creation  of  him  a  baron ; 
"  which  be  commanded  '  to  ho  ready  to  pesi  the  seal  against  lh« 
"  '  hour  of  his  majesty's  return,  and  he  would  then  see  it  aealed 
"  *  himiielf ;  but  if  the  chtmcelior  cumtjimt  lo  AdOtr  it,  he  trotiU 
"  '  UM>  great  impartutuiy  to  itop  \t.'  Ilie  attorney  wkl,  '  H 
"  '  would  be  impossible  to  conceal  it  from  him.  because,  with- 
"  'out  his  privity  and  direction,  he  knew  not  what  title  to  give 
"  '  him  for  his  barony.'  The  king  replied  with  wannth,  '  Ifattt 
"  '  be  should  coufer  with  some  of  bis  friends  of  the  way^  bat 
"  '  that  he  would  take  il  ill  of  bim,  if  there  were  any  delay  in  it. 
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"^  did  oot  think  tliat  there  was  any  tiling  left  for 

**  him  to  do,  but  to  make  lii.s  humble  ucknow- 

*'  ledgement  to  his  raajesty  for  bis  royal  bounty, 

i*^an(l  to  lake  care  for  the  receiving-  and  trans- 

•*  mitting  the  money ;  mid  doubted  not  but  that 

he  might  receive  it  very  honestly" 

If  on  the  propi-iety  of  this  conclusion,  a  doutit 

<;ran  any  where  exist,  it  must  instantly  cease  on 

T-eadin^  the  following-  extnict. — "  The  king's  in-urc.Toi.i.' 

terest  had  been  mi  totally  extin^tshed  in  that 
'*  kingriom  for  many  years  pas!,  that  there  was  no 
person  of  any  consideration  there,  who  pretended 


11.411. 


"^'aid  Hit  were  not  ready  for  the  fteni  nt  the  time  of  his  return, 

•"  ''wbidi  would  be  JD  a  few  days.'     'Vhe  aUomf^y  came  Uj  the 

'  duncellor  and  told  him,  *  he  would  break  a  trust  to  do  him 

* 'ft  service  ;   and  therefore  he  pix-sumed,  that  he  would  not  be 

"'fO  unjuat  to  let  him  imfler  by  il  :'  and  then  told  him  all  that 

'had  pused  between  the  king  and  him.     And  the  chancellor 

"  tOOfMsed, '  that  the  king's  oblij;;^ng  manner  of  proceeding,  and 

"  '  (be  conjuQcture  in  which  this  honour  was  given,  though  he 

"  '  had  before  refused  it  with  Qbatinacy,  made  it  now  very  g^rate- 

"  '  ral  to  bim.'     And  so  witliout  besitatiun,  he  tuld  him  what 

tide  be  would  assume.     And  all  was  ready  agaiust  llie  king's 

'  mum.  and  signed  by  him  and  sealed  the  name  night." 

Sm  tunny  months  after,  the  rhnnrellor  forfeited  for  a  time 

filial  duty  and  affection  of  his  ro)'al  son-in-law,  by  refueling' 

an  atxHoai :  but  aoon  "  found  upon  recollection,  be  could  not  P.  4S3. 

"  imidently  rehue  it." 

It  is  ctinous  to  obscr\-c  the  contrivances  and  stratagem*,  to 
vbicb  recoume  was  necessarily  had,  in  order  to  huodwink  this 
oMMl  reluctant  dragon*  of  disiuterestednest),  and  to  deprive  him 
oil  power  of  naislauce,  wbeucvcr  he  was  to  bo  pierced  with 
6esh  boDour  or  made  to  writhe  under  au  additional  grant. 


*  "  Nbik  ia  reluctuktca  drKOsei." 
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"  to  wish  that  it  were  revived.  At  Cromwellj 
"  death,  and  at  the  deposition  of  Kicliard,  hi 
•.'  younger  son  Ilan^  was  invested  in  the  full  au — • 
"  thority,  by  being  lientcoant  of  Ireland.  Thc:^ 
"  two  presidents  of  the  two  provinces,  were  t/i^s 
"  lord  Broghiit  in  that  of  Munstcr,  and  sir  Charlc 
*'  Coote  in  that  of  Connau^t  -,  both  equalljf  d* 
"  petided  upon  the  lieutenant  .•  and  they  more  dt 
*'  pended  upon  him  and  courted  hi$  protection,  b 

"  their  not  loving  oncanother, and  both  of  a  long^ 

*'  aversion  to  the  king,  by  multiplication  of  guilt"*    f 

It  is  said  a  misfortune  seldom  comes  unattended r^ 

we  have  here  an  cxtraordinarj*  instance  of  a  rapid5 

succession,  or  rather  sjimultancous  coincidence  oP^ 

I 

u/«,TnU{.  most  fortunate  occurj-ences. — '^  At  the  very  same 
"  time,  and  the  very  day  that  the  cliancellor  re- 
"  ceived  the  letter  from  the  lord  lieutenant,  the 
"  earl  of  Portland  came  to  him,  and  informed  him 
"  of  a  difference  that  was  fallen  out  between  the 
*'  lord  Lovelace  and  sir  Bulstrode  Whitlock ;" — 
that  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile  them, 
and  that  the  only  expedient  remaining  was,  that 
the  chancellor  8hould  buy  an  estate,  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  which  was  likely  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation  between  them.  'Wlien  lo!  this 
vei-y  oyster,  which  the  learned  lord  was  requested 
to  swallow,  in  order  fully  and  equally  to  satisfy 
the  two  contending  parties,  turned  out  to  be  no 
otlier  than  the  Ulunsduu  estate  ;  immediately  ad- 

* 

•  If  wc  may  l)clifve  EveljTi — "  the  truth  ia,  the  rhanreOor, 
"  during  hi«  gramleiir,  advanrcd  the  old  tebeLi."  Here.  unlcM 
we  ditbetirve  llie  chancellor  hitn»cir,  Iht  truth  is,  that  ilurimg  Att 
gramieuT,  tht  oW  nhtU  adtanctd  him. 
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Joining  his  own  paternal  property  !n  Wiltshire; 
Hence  luckily,  a8  the  noble  auto-biogi*aphcr  ob- 
serves, "  the  land  was  well  known  to  him  ;" — nnd 
of  course  its  vjilue ;    and  as  he  fiirthcr  repeats, 
**  this  proposition  was  made  upon  the  very  day, 
**  as  is  said  before,  that  he  had  received  the  let- 
**  ter, ....  by  which  it  appeared  tliat  tliere  was  near 
*'as  much  money  already  received  for  him,  as 
**  would  pay  for  that  purchase,  besides  what  was 
*•  more  to  be  ret^eived  within  six  months  arter." 
Thus  circumstanced  "  the  wisest  of  I'litgli.sh  states- 
•*nien,"  like  the  wisest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs, 

"  Nealor — componcrc  lites 
"  Fntiiutt," 

instantly  concludes  the  bar^in,  and  "  was  as 

'easily  prevailed  with  to  undertake  the  payment 

"  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  upon  sealing 

■  the  writings."    How  he  was  so  easily  prevailed 

with,  we  are  not  told.     Possibly  the  practice  of 

making   allowance,   <ind   abatement   on   prompt 

payment,  might  have  been  already  introduced. 

At  all  events  we  know,  that  the  chancellor  was  at 

the  moment  in  no  want  of  ready  cash. 

Still  remains  one  more  fortunate  coincidence 
o  be  noticed.  The  settlement,  which  the  cliau- 
cellor  was  at  that  time  making  on  the  marriage 
of  bis  second  son,  afforded  him  the  means  of  ap- 
plying the  residue  of  the  second  payment,  which 
was  to  be  made  within  six  months;  so  that  all, 
that  was  "  left  for  him  to  do,"  namely,  «  to  take 
"  care  for  the  i-eceiving  and  transmitting  the 
*'  money,"  was  speedily  and  efFectually  done.  For 
honrever  *  surprised'  the  chancellor  was  at  the 
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rvoeipt  of  lord  Orrery's  letter,  (and  that"  no  man 
"  was  ever  more  aurprised,"  we  know  on  the  best 
authority,)  we  have  the  following^  proof,  that  hia 
presence  of  mind  had  not  forsaken  him.  But 
here  aliis  !  we  have  also  an  instance  of  that,  which 
is  of  far  less  rare  occurrence, — the  fickleness  of 
fortune. 

**  But  the  next  letters  he  received  from  Ireland 
*'  informed  liim,  that  the  necessities  of  that  king- 
"  (loni  had  been  such,  that  they  could  only  return 

"  6000/ and  so  he  found  himself  engaged  id 

**  a  purchase  which  he  could  not  retract,  upon 
"  presumption  of  money  which  he  could  not  r& 
"  ceive.  And  he  did  not  only  never  after  receive 
"  one  penny  of  what  was  due  upon  the  second) 

"  payment, but  the  remainder  of  the  first  sum] 

"  which  was  to  borrowed  or  taken  from  him,  o( 
"  any  part  of  it,  was  never  af^cr  paid  to  him  or  U 
"  his  use."  Most  justly  therefore  the  ex-chanc€Uo( 
in  his  vindication  observes,  that  "  he  might  reai 
"  sonably  say  that  he  was  a  loser,  and  involve^ 
"  in  a  great  debt,  by  that  signal  bounty  of  hi| 
"  majesty ;"  having  agreed  to  pay  down  mon 
money  together,  than  is  usual  in  such  purchases 
presuming  that  he  could  not  be  disappointed  o 
the  mentioned  sum  oi  money  from  Ireltmd :  '*  tl^ 
"  sole  ground  and  encouragement  to  undertak 
"  the  bargain."  He  liopes  however,  that  the  king' 
signal  "  houuty  will  in  due  time  be  made  good  tt 
"  him,  being  under  so  good  a  security,*  as  an  oC 
V  ,of  parliament."  t 

*  Tliat  this  act  of  pvliunenl  was  the  best  |x>!tsibte  scaui^ 
which  the  kiDg  could  huvc  bad,  for  tlic  paymeni  of  the  bom 
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To  have  submitted  that  lord  Clareadon's  pro- 
lestatioD  of  his  "  never  having  seen  the  act  of  par- 
"  Immcnt,*'  and  of  bis  being- "  most  confident,  that 
*  he  never  heard  of  it  at  the  time  when  it  passed," 
<an  only  be  considered  as  a  quibbling  Jesuitical 
equivocation,  nuist  doubtless  have  appeal^  un- 
•warranted,  nncandid,  and  irreverent,  even  to  pro- 
&nenefis.  On  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
the  following  extracts,  let  the  votanes  of  thatillus- 
trioQS  pensonuge  pronounce  judgement,  and  design 
natc  tiic  result  by  its  moat  appropriate  title. 

On  being  apprized  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  of 
his  majesty's  gracious  disposition  to  confer  on  him 
u  considerable  grant  of  crown  lands,  "  the  chan-Lifc._^"i-l- 
'*  cell  or, — iifter  having  extolled  the  king's  genc- 
"  posity,  that  he  cauU,  in  so  great  necessities  of  his 
*  own,  think  of  dts]>ensiug  so  great  a  bounty  npon 
•'  a  poor  servant,  who  was  alreadif  recompensed  be- 
"  vond  what  he  could  be  ever  able  to  deserve," — 
declared  to  his  illustrious  friend  "  that '  he  would 
**  *  never  receive  any  crmon  lands  from  the  kings 
"  '^i^,and  did  not  wish  to  have  any  other  honour 
*'  or  any  advantage,  but  what  his  office  brought 
"  *  him,  till  seven  years  should  pass  ;  in  which  all 
"  '  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom  might  be  com- 
"  *  posed,  and  the  necessities  thereof  so  provided 
" '  for,  that  the  king  might  be  able,  without  hurting 

to  be  kvied  upon  douk  t)pectfi«(t  lands  in  Uie  several  provinces 
of  Ireland,  and  lo  bu  diajiused  of  afterwanl»  according  to  bis 
wiOBty's  discretion,  ib  at  obvious  u  it  is  certain.  Hut  it  ia  not 
eqpadly  so,  bow  tbe  dame  eun  he  said  to  bave  guamnteed  to  the 
bad  ClarotdoD  the  making  guud  to  him  of  that "  vignal  bounty," 
which  the  king  had  of  his  uwn  free  viUl  and  pteature  granted. 
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himself,  to  exercise  some  liberality  towards  b 
*•  'servants  wlio  had  served  him  well.*  How  I 
"  seemed  to  part  from  this  resolution  in  son 
"  particulars  afterwards,  and  why  he  did  so,  mo 
**  be  collected  out  of  what  hath  been  truly 
*'  down  before." 

This  occurred  in  the  year  1660.  In  the  y« 
1667,  precisely  the  above-stated  period  of  sev* 
years,  the  chancellor  was  impeached  by  the  con 
Dions  of  England  of  high  treason.  And  the  ei^l 
aiticle  of  the  charge  is — "  that  he  had  in  a  sho 
"  time  gained  to  himself  u  far  greater  estate,  tbs 
**  can  be  imagined  to  be  lawfully  gained  in  t 
"  short  a  time ;  and  contrary  to  bis  oath,  he  bs 
**  procured  several  grants  under  the  great  se 
**  from  his  majesty  to  himself,  and  to  his  relations 
"  of  several  of  his  majesty's  lands,  hereditamenl 
"  and  leases  to  the  dispi-ofit  of  his  majesty. 

In  answer  the  ex-chanccllor  repels  the  op; 
brious  allegation  by  declaring,  timt  "  he  nevi 
"  moved  his  majesty  in  his  life  for  any  one  grai 
"  to  himself  or  any  of  his  relations.  Yet  since  fa 
**  majesty's  goodness  had  thought  him  6t  fori 
•*  he  hoped  many  others  would  think  so  too." 

On  thlh  it  may  surely  be  admi^ible  to  sugge 
the  following  question  : — Whether  to  have  himse 
moved  his  majesty  for  any  one  grant  would  hai 
been  more  disgraceful  than  to  have  received 
grant,  to  confer  which  his  majesty  had  been  mo7i 
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'*  "  Tberv  wu  «  elaiuw  likewise  id  tlit!  siiid  letter, — (to  whi 
seereturj'  NicholaB  procured  bis  mnjeBty's  signsture) — whi 
diRcicd  the  pnyment  of  the  snme  monies  to  his  hdrs^  ex« 
tors  and  wajgns.  if  he  bhould  die  before  the  receipt  thcrcoC 
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Huch  as  tbc  noble  hii 
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ian  lias  repeatedly 
•^Kribed  the  earl  of  Orrery  to  have  been  ?    May- 
it  not  further  be  asked,  whether  the  instanceir 
4>cciir  not  of  similar  distiiictiouH  having  been  sati^ 
factory  to  the  conscience  of  thiij  most  scrupulously 
disinterested   minister  ?    The   specific  charge  of 
having  "  procured  grants  undef  the  great  seal^  is 
sot  refuted,  as  certainly  it  mi^ht  haie  been  in  one 
caae.    For   in   the    already   extracted    entry   in 
¥epys*8  Diary  wc  have  read — "  the  king  has  this 
*'  day  sent  his  order  to  the  pthjf  seal  for  the  pay- 
"  uient  of  this  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
"  lord  chancellor  to  clear  the  raortjtjage." 

In  the  same  answer  to  the  same  article  of  charge 
—''  he  said,  he  hath  none  of  his  majesty's  lands, 
''  ifut  tchat  he  had  bought  for  as  much,  as  any  bodt/ 
"would  pay  for  them^  of  those  wiio  had  the  same 
"granted  to  them  by  his  majesty's  bounty"  This 
may  be  veiy  true,  but  that  which  appears  to  be 
Dot  less  true,  is  that  Clarendon  Park  had  been 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  with  a  mort- 
gage, and  without  the  timber :  but  when  the  chan- 
cellor *'^  fetched  his  title  of  earldom  from  thence," 
it  was  with  the  timber,  and  without  tlie  mortgage. 
The  illustrious  auto-biographer  says, — "  there 
**  are  many  persons  of  honour,  who  will  be  ready 
"  to  testify,  tliat  when  upon  his  majesty's  first  i*e- 
"  turn,  some  propositions  were  made  to  him  of 
"  receiving  the  grant  of  some  forfeited  lands  in 
**  Ireland,  and  other  overtures  of  immediate  benefit 
"  in  money,  (which  others  did  and  laufuliy  might 
"  accept ;)  be  rejected  all  propositions  of  that  kind, 
"  or  relating  to   it  and    declared  publicly  and 
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"  jirivateltf^  that  he  would  neither  hiive  lands  ii 
•*  Ireland  nor  the  least  benefit  from  thence  till  aj 
"  difffrcnccs  aud  pretences  in  that  kingdom  shouL 
**  be  so  fiiUy  settled  and  agreed,  that  there  eouii 
"  be  no  nioi-e  appeal  to  the  king»  or  repairing  t 
'^  the  king's  council  for  justice :  in  which,  he  said 
"  be  should  never  be  thougltt  ro  competent  ai 
•*  ad\i&er,  if  he  had  any  title  of  his  own  in  tha 
**  kingdoiu  to  bias  his  Luclinntioa.  And  he  ua 
'  tfitm  ktmrd  to  My,  that  he  ucvei  touk  ajirma 
*r(«eiil«M  M  mypariindar  in  his  ii/e,  than  ti 

*  mJUurr  to  that  cottcinsion.    Yet  becau.sc  he  dit 
"  rtfrirr  tome  money  ottt  of  Ireland^  aud  had  i 

•  twt^fiti tjgkt  to  recenr  more,  it  may  not  be  nmisi 

*  la  tbts  ^laoa,  for  his  riodication,  to  set  down 

•  particBhu-ly  how  that  caine  to  pass."  This  he 
has  done  in  that  narrative,  from  which  the  materioJ 
|Mtts  havr  alrcadr  been  extracted.  Thus  hia 
leMAerv  an*  tblhr  enabled  to  Judge,  how  far  th^ 
Ptmtvte  with  hiiu  in  **  not  doubting,  but  that  lie 
"  n^bt  rvceiv«  this  royal  bounty  very  honestly ;" 
and  how  Inr  they  udi^t  **  the  judgment  of  all  im. 
**  partial  men,"  that  this  **  very  Inie  accoant  of 
**  (Itat  business,'*  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
money  dK>  received,**  cannot  reflect  to  the  prcjut 
**  o4'hi»  intr^ty  and  hoDour." 

Uut  thtve  ran  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
th«  justice  of  the  following,  and  last,  obscnation 
OQ  thif  tnmsaction.  *'  'I'liat  the  cliancellor  has 
**  great  reason  to  complain  of  these  his  very  good 
"  friends,  whojirst  disposed  his  majesty  to  that  act 
"  of  jirrace;   and  were  not  afterwards  solicits 

miHifih,  in  their  several  places,  to  make  it 
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"  tuai  io  him  ;"  Hence  these  his  very  good  friends 
(among-  whom,  ci-devant  Bmgiiill  like  another 

"  Turnufl, — ut  ante  rolaiui  tardum  prcccs^crat  agmcn" 

and  had  been  thejirtt  to  dispose  those^  **  who  first 
"  dispose<l  •  the  king  to  tlmt  act  of  grace,")  must 
tia»e  discovered,  bow  greatly,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  chiLDcollor's  having"  rejected  all  overtures" 
they  had  over-rated  his  **  fimlishnessr  Tliere  is 
however  this  to  be  pleaded  in  excuse  of  tlieir  outi, 
tbol  it  was  not  till  several  years  after,  that  Dryden 
produced  his  Spanish  Friar,  who  had  "  sworn  not 
"  te  take  the  fifty  pieces  " 

In  penetration,  sagacity,  and  discernment  how 
uncb  were  tiiesc  two  great  peers  giir|>assed  by 
Ettle  Pepys.  He  though  like  VVitheiington,  bnt 
■a  squire  alone,"  saw  at  once  tbe  difference  be- 
tveeD  "  overtures"  and  "  propositions"  of  grants, 
and  the  grants  themselves;  and,  though  never 
before  having  had  the  honour  to  be  in  the  lord 
t^  chancellor's  presence,  no  sooner  heard  his 
brdfihip  i)rotest,  that "  he  would  not  diivct  him 
"in  any  thing :  that  it  might  not  be  said,  tlmt  the 
"  lord  chancellor  did  labour  to  abuse  tbe  king  j 
"ot  direct  the  suspending  the  report  of  the  pur- 
"  veyors  "  but  he  at  once  saw  "  what  his  lordship 
"  meant ,"  and  "  resolved  to  make  it  his  work  to  do 
"  Idm  tervice  therein."  And  when  this  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience  {so  vigilant,  intent  and  absorbed 
in  watching  over  that  sacred  deposit,  as  that  bis 
own  could,  unobserved,  occiifiionaily  find  moans 
for  Uttle  temporary  escapes,)  was  heard  to  "  say 
"plainly,  that  be  would  not  have  any  man  have 
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"  it  in  his  power  to  say,  that  my  lord  Clarendon 
*'  did  contrive  tlie  wronging  the  king  of  his  tim- 
"  her :"  the  intuitive  secretary  of  the  admiralty  as 
plainly  "  perceived^  that  he  would  he  glad  to  have 
"  service  done  him  therein ;  and  that  his  business 
"  should  he  done  in  the  best  manner/or  htm."* 

Upon  which  '  unhappy  Pepys*  (as  he  calls  him- 
self for  having  incurred  the  premiers  displeasure) 
instantly  set  about  making  u  report  of  the  timber 
in  Clarendon  Park,  such  as  might  "  appease"  the 
scrupulous  statesman:  and  at  Ijisr  drew  up  one, 
which  "  he  hopes  will  please  his  lordship."  Nor  was 
he  disappointed :  lor  not  only  was  he  "  thanked 
"  for  his  desire  and  pains  to  serve  him ;"  but — 
"  it  was  pleasant  to  think"  (says  the  delighted 
commissioner)  "  that,  while  he  was  talking  to  me 
"  comes  into  the  garden  sir  (i.  Carteret :  (against 
"  whom  lord  Clarendon  was  at  the  moment  de- 
"  claring  how  much  he  was  incensed,)  and  my 
"  lord  avoidefl  speaking  witli  him,  and  made  him 
"  and  many  others  stay  expecting ;  while  1  walked 
"  up  and  down  above  an  hour,  I  think :  and  he 
"  woidd  have  me  walk  with  my  hat  on  T  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  at  parting  he  was  as  much 
impressed,  as  his  lordship  himself,  that  no  man 
"  was  more  uHuble  and  courteous  to  all  kinds  of 
"  persons  tliaii  the  chancellor." 

Not  80  sir  G.  Carteret.  He  had  reason  to  dis- 
cover that — 

"  Stni  m  their  ashes  lived  their  wonted /m:" 

•  That,  for  which  "  those  hi»  very  good  frienda,"  were  re- 
proached, WH5  the  not  being  "  suhdtous  enough"  in  "  their  te- 
"  veml  pUcvs  to  mak^  tbe  act  of  grace  eflectool  to  him." 
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however  "muck  ext'mgimhed  their  tmrulinexs ;^8*tr.t. 
and  that  tluTc  was  yet  remaining  somewhat  of 
"  pride  and  passion  ;"  and  of"  that  humour,  be- 
"  Iwccn  wrangling^  and  disputing,  which"  (for- 
merly) "  had  been  very  troublesome."  Sir  G.  Car- 
teret, at  this  time  treasurer  of  the  navj-,  liad  been 
l^ovemor  of  Jersey,  wbcn  the  prince  of  Waies  took 
r^gc  there,  with  the  council  appointed  by  the 
king  to  attend  him ;  of  which  sir  Edward  Hyde 
was  the  member,  in  whom,  of  couree,  his  majesty 
principally  confided.  The  queen  hiid  been  long 
anxious,  that  her  son  should  be  under  her  own 
eye  at  Paris.  And  it  had  been  a  matter  of  wann 
debate  in  the  prince's  council,  whether  or  not  her 
earnest  wislies  shouUl  be  complied  with.  Tlie 
prince  at  last  decided  for  liimself,  that  he  would 
go  to  his  mother.  On  this  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  ha<l  been  the  most  strenuous  op- 
ponent to  that  measure,  determined  to  remain  in 
the  Island.  The  account,  given  by  the  noble 
writer  of  his  own  life,  of  how  he  passed  his  time  • 
during  so  momentous  a  public  crisis,  is  too  curious, 
interesting,  and  edifying  not  to  be  here  acceptable. 

**  The  chancellor  being  thus  left  alone,  he  wasLUe.Toi.i. 
"  with  gi"eat  civility  anil  friendsliip  invited  by  sir^' 
"  Greorge  to  remove  from  the  town,  (where  he  had 
"  lived  with  his  friends  till  then,)  and  to  iive  with 
"  him  in  the  castle  EUzalieth ;  whither  he  went 
"  the  next  day  after  the  departui-e  of  the  lord 
"  Hoplon,  and  remained  tliere,  to  his  wonderful 
**  contentment,  in  the  very  cheerful  society  of  sir 
"  O.  Carteret  and  his  lady ;  in  whose  house  he  re- 
"  c«ved  all  the  liberty  and  entertainment  he  could 
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"  have  expected  in  liis  own  family;  of  which,  he 
"  always  retained  so  just  a  memory^  that  there 
**  was  never  any  intermission  or  decay  oftbatfriend- 
"  ship  he  then  made. 

"  He  built  a  lodging;  in  the  castU',  of  two  op 
"  three  convenient  rooms,  to  the  wall  of  the  cliurch, 
"  which  sir  G.  Carteret  liad  repaired  and  beauti- 
'*  fied ;  and  over  the  door  of  his  lodging  he  set  up 
"  his  anns,  witli  this  inscription — "  Bene  vixit,  qui 
"  bene  latiiit:"- — and  he  aiwTiys  took  pleasiin^  in  re- 
**  lating,  with  what  great  tranc^uillity  of  spirit 
"  (thongh  deprivetl  of  the  joy  he  took  in  his  wife 
"  and  children)  he  spent  his  time  here,  aniong^  his 
"  books  (which  he  got  from  Paris)  and  his  papers'; 
"  btitwcea  whicti  he  seldom  sjjent  leas  than  ten 
*'  hours  in  the  day :  and  it  can  hardly  Lie  beltevetl 
"  how  much  he  read  and  writ  there ;  insomuch  as 
"  ho  did  usually  compute,  that  during  his  niiole 
"  stay  in  Jersey,  which  was  some  months  above  two 
"  yearSf  he  writ  daily  little  less  than  one  sheet  of 
"  large  paper  with  his  own  hand ;  most  of  which 
'*  are  still  to  he  seen  amongst  his  papers." 

As  the  society  of  sir  G.  Carteret  and  his  lady 
was  so  very  cheerful,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  M 
shonld  have  been  a  niggardly  dispensation  of  g-ood 
cheer  at  their  hospitable  hoaixi.     So  that  their 
right  honourable  and  learned  guest  may  well  be    , 
said  in  a  sensual  acceptation  of  the  words  to  have  ■ 
lived  well.     But  how  is  the  *  beue  lutuit*  to'  be 
interpreted,  as  applicable  to  tliis  best  aa  well  as 
wisest  of  English  statesmen ;  to  this  most  efficient 
as  well  as  most  virtuous  of  ministers  at  snch  a 
period  as  this  of  |niblic  calamities. 
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U  during  the  two  years  of  his  '  refreshment*  in 
Spain,  he  could  not  at  all  times  *  put  off  the 
'  thought  of  the  miserable  condiliim  of  liis  (second) 
*  master/  how  could  he  in  Jersey  for  oue  moment 
be  unmindful  of  the  infinitely  more  '  miserable 
'  condition'  of  his  first,  for  the  space  of  two  other 
years,  commencing  iu  July,  1646  ?  How  could  he 
be  nnsolicitous  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  that  master, 
in  his  utmost  need,  with  those  sage  counsels, 
which,  as  he  affirms,  were  ever  deservedly  prized 
beyond  others?  How  could  he  then  feel,  but 
^11  more  how  could  be  ever  after  reflect  on,  and 
even  relate,  with  pleasure  his  *  great  tranquillity 
'of  spirit;'  while  Ijnng  thus  snugly  perdu  {*  bene 
latuit*)  immersed  in  the  enjoyment  of  bis  French 
bo<>k8,  Latin  mottoes,  and  (untaxed)  armorial 
beatings? 

But  fiir  above  all,  how  could  he  have  bcentifc. 
"  wont  to  say,  that  of  the  infinite  blessings  which  l'!^^^ 
"  God  had  vouchsafed  to  confer  upon  him  almost 
"  from  his  cradle,  among  which  he  delighted  in 
"  the  reckoning  up  many  signal  instances,  he  es- 
"  teemed  himself  so  happy  in  none  as  in  his  three 
"  acquJescences,  in  every  one  of  wliich  God  had 
"  given  him  grace  and  opportunity*  to  make  fiill 
"  reflections  upon  his  actions,  and  his  observations 
"  upon  what  he  had  done  himself,  and  what  he 
"  had  seen  others  do  and  sufler ;  to  repair  the 
"  breaches  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  fortify  himself 

*'  However  this  may  have  been  in  hia  third  and  Inst  acquj- 
escenoe  nirely  during  the  two  tirel,  coosideriog  whi-re  ihcy  were 
pKSed,  and  how  they  were  cmployul,  he  was  more  blessed  with 
opportunity  than  gract. 
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"  with  new  resolutions  against  future  encounters 
"  in  an  entire  resignation  of  all  his  tliougbt^  and 
**  purposes  into  the  cUsposal  of  God  Almighty, 
"  and  in  a  firm  confidence  of  his  protection  and 
^  deliverance  in  all  difficulties  he  should  be  obliged 
**  to  contend  with  ;  towards  the  obtaining  whereof  | 
"  he  renewed  those  vows  and  proinibes  of  integrity 
'*  and  hearty  endeavour  to  perform  his  duty,  which 
"  are  the  only  me^ns  to  procure  tlie  continuance 
"  of  that  protection  and  deliverance." 

The  king  always  (lord  Clarendon  mentions  more 
than  one  uistance  of  it)  strongly  inculcated  on  his 
cblldi-en  the  utmost  obedience  and  deference  to 
their  royal  mother,  excepting  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. No  one  knew  better  than  sir  Edward 
Hyde  how  bigoted  a  Catholic  her  majesty  was, 
and  bow  zealous  in  gaining  proselytes  to  that 
faith.  Hence  some  perhaps  may  think,  that  the 
prince's  determination  to  reside  with  the  queen 
his  mother,  and  especially  at  Paris,  was  at  least 
an  additional  reason,  if  not  a  stronger  than  any 
before  operating,  why  the  Telemaclms  of  England 
needed  more  than  ever  bis  tutelary  Minerva  under 
the  form  of  the  *  chancellor.'  And  they  may 
iiirtber  think,  that  this  duly  appointed  guardian 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  not  duly  '  functus 
officio :'  because  (as  he  writes  to  the  duke  of  O^H 
mond  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1&46),  "I  have  do^ 
"  sired  leave  of  the  prince  to  breathe  in  this  island 
"  a  Utile*  for  my  refreshment^  And  if  they  think 
bo,  and  in  so  thinking  err ;  they  err  with  the  king. 

*  "Tempos  inatw  peto,  spatium  reqaivrnque"  of  only  two 
whale  yvars. 
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This  dwX  in  entabWaUeil  by  the  most  strangely  com>  Life.roi.  i. 

municative  of  all  auto-biograpliers.    Who  certifies,  **" 

(hat  by  the  king's  ooiiiniaiui,  Dr.  Sheldon,  then 

clerk  of  tlie  closet,  writ  to  him  wor<l,  "  that  the 

"  king  wiis  sorry  that  he,  the  chancellor,  staid  at 

"  Jersey,  and  did  not  attend  the  prince  into  France; 

"  and  that  if  he  had  been  there,  he  would  have 

"  been  able  to  have  prevented  the  vexation  his 

"  aiajesty  had  endure<l  at  Newcastle,  by  tneK.sagi.'s 

"  from  Paris." 

Of  these  messaj^re^,  one,  of  which  sir  William 
D'Avenant  was  the  bearer,  has  been  {Ktrt  icudai'ly 
noticed  in  the  HistoiT  of  the  Rebellion.  When 
D'AveiianI,  who  had  been  despatched  by  the 
queen,  for  (he  purpase  of  pci-siiading  the  king  to 
give  up  the  church,  among  otlicr  things,  s.^iil,  '*  it  p.  m.  ' 
■  "  was  the  advice  and  opinion  of  ail  his  friends ;  his 
B*  majesty  asking, '  what  friends  ? '  and  he  answer- 
*'  inp,  *  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  lord  Jcrmyn/ 

»**  the  king  said/  that  tlie  lord  Jermyn  did  not  un- 
*  •  derstand  any  thing  of  the  church.'    The  other 
*  said,' the  lord  Colepepper  was  of  the  ftame  mind.* 
*  Tlic  king  said, '  Colepepper  had  no  religion : '  and 
*  asked  whether  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
"  was  of  that  mind?  to  which  he  answered,  *  he 
I    *  '  did  not  know',  for  that  he  was  not  there,  (at 
^f  *  Paris),  and  had  deserted  the  prince:'. . .  to  which 
"  the  king  said,  '  the  chancellor  was  an  honest 
"  *  man ;   and  would  never  desert  him,  nor  the 
*  prince,  nor  the  church  ;  and  that  he  was  sorry ^ 
'  he  was  not  with  his  son.*^ 
But   that  the  king  could  entertain   no  other 
itimentH  and  opinion  on  this  point,  lord  Claren- 

VOL.  I.  H 
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don  iinteceilently  pussesstid  a  knowledge^  at  least 
equally  clpar  tind  precipe  as  that^  which  he  sub- 
sequently ubtiiined.  Thio  Im  ii8certaincd  at  page 
214,  vol.  i.  of  his  life. 

"  'r\ic  king  at  that  time  having  resolved  to 
"  sepanitc  the  prince  his  son  from  himself,  by 
"  sending  hini  into  the  wcst^  the  chancellor  bad 
"  a  great  desire  to  excuse  himself  from  attending 
'*  U]H)n  the  pnnce  in  that  journey ;  and  represented 
"  to  his  majesty,  that  his  office  made  it  more 
"  proper  ftir  him  ti>  he  near  his  majesty's  person; 
"  and  therefore  renewed  his  snit  again  to  him, 
*'  that  hi-s  sen'ice  might  be  spared  in  that  employ- 
"  nient ;  M'hieh  he  was  the  less  inclined  to,  because 
"  he  had  discovered,  that  neither  the  duke  of 
**  Riehmonri  or  the  eari  of  Southampton  did  in- 
"  tend  to  wait  upon  his  higlmess  in  that  expedi- 
"  tion :  but  the  king  told  him  positively,  and 
"  with  sonic  wanntli,  that  if  he  would  tmt  go,  he 
"  would  not  send  his  son :  whereupon  he  suh- 
"  uiitted  to  do  any  thing  wtiich  his  majesty  should 
"judge  fit  for  his  service." 

The  reason  for  the  king's  determination,  that 
the  ehanoeilor's  attendance  on  the  prince  should 
be  an  absolute  '  sine  quft  non'  to  the  adoption  of 
this  important  measure,  is  evident  in  nmny  pas- 
sages, both  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
in  the  life  of  the  noble  historian.  The  king  in  his 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  cimncellor  with  Cole- 
pepper,  is  represented  to  liave  Wiid  to  the  former, 
Lir«,voi.i."  though  you  are  j(iine<l  with  other  honest  inen, 
p.229-      u  y^  ijjy  great  confidence  is  upon  you  two." 

In  the  continuation  of  lord  Clarendon's  life,  we 
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read — "  when  the  prince  was  se)>arated  from  hisvoi.ia. 
"  father,  the  king  coniinanded  hiiu  (the  cltancellor) ''' 
**  to  attend  bis  highness  into  the  west,  under  niore 
"  than  a  commcn  truHy  S^c.'*  "  The  unavoidal>le 
"  necessity  of  transporting  the  person  of  the  prince 
^  out  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  entrusted  only 
**  to  four  of  the  council,  by  the  king,  and  by  his 
"  command  reserved  from  his  governor  (the  earl 
"  of  Berkshire)  and  another,"  Sec.  Is  it  not  then 
strange,  that  the  chancellor  thus  strietly  cnjoineel, 
**  tmfier  more  than  a  common  trust ," — expressly 
told  by  the  king,  that  his  greatest  confidence  wan 
io  bini  and  Colepepper ;  and  knowing,  as  he  well 
did,  that  his  majesty,  however  highly  and  de- 
servedly he  rated  the  ability,  zeal,  and  devotion 
of  the  latter,  concurred  with  himself  in  thinking 
him  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  preserving  entire  the  church  establishment, • 
should  have  felt  himself  justified  to  remain  in 
Jersey,  and  to  sec  the  prince  depart  for  Fruuce, 

*  "  ^Twn  the  two  bills  wpre  -itnt  to  the  king,  for  the  grant- 
"  imf  the  miitia,  and  the  remoring  the  bi*hop.*  nut  nf  the  kr/uif  *i^Ti/«  ml  L 

" ptm, sirJohnColepcpper,'......iniiclidesim]  that  (he  p.  112-15. 

**  Idng  would  pavi  that  sgninat  th?  binhopti,  and  absnliilely  reject 

"  the  otlter He  urged  therefore  to  the  king,  no  other  person 

"  preMDt,  the  Qcceuity  of  giving  the  parliament  satisfnctinn  in 
"  one  of  those  bills ;  and  that  ihert  were  more  who  would  be 
"  stisflcd  with  that  cDncemin^  the  bt-ihops,  than  with  the  other 
"  CDOceming  the  militia  -,  and  tlierefoi?  it  would  be  beat  to 

"  pvtify  the  major  piirt Tlie  king  asked  him  whether  Ned 

"  Hydit  was  of  that  mind;  to  wbiuh  he  answered  he  was  not; 
"  nor  did  wish  that  cither  of  the  biUii  should  be  passed  t  w)iich 
"  he  thouglit,  a-1  the  time  was,  could  not  be  a  reasonable  jadg- 
"  mcM :  the  king  said  '  it  wax  his ;  and  that  /if  irouJd  run  the 
Aaianf.' " 
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and  there  to  join  the  queen  his  mother,  attended 
off/f/  by  this  very  Colepcpper,  who  alone  of  the 
whole  council,  appointed  by  the  king,  bad  not 
protested  against  that  measure :  and  that  he  should 
think  the  permission  so  to  remain,  granted  by  the 
son,  yet  a  minor,*  could  cancel  antl  abrogate  the 
i-eitemted  solemn  charges  and  iojunctioDB  im- 
posed by  liis  royal  father. 
On  "  this  so  positive  declaration  of  the  prince's 

"  own  resolution every  man  of  the  council, 

"  the  lord  Colepcpper  only  excepted,  besought  his 
"  highness, '  that  he  would  give  them  his  pardon, 
"  *  if  they  did  not  further  wait  upon  him ;  for  they 
"  '  conceived  their  commission  to  be  now  at  an 
"  '  end."*  "  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  prince's 
"  departure  from  Jerftey,the  earl  of  Berkshire  left 

"  it  likewise, the  lords  Capel,  Hopton  and  the 

"  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  remained  together 
**  in  Jersey  to  expw^t  the  king's  ]>leasure,  and  to 
**  attend  a  vottjuncture  to  appear  again  in  his  ma- 

*  If  his  royal  higfaneits  nt  Jcr»ry  Knd  forgotten  that  he  WM 
still  "  id  Btatu  pupillari,"  lie  was  eoon  reminded  of  it  aA«r  hil 
arrival  at  Paris  :  uod  practical!}'  taugblj  that  Honce  has  truly 
deacribed  a»— 

"  — ?*£•'  ■nni' 
"  Pupniis,  quoa  dura  pretntt  custodia  matnun." 

"  The  nnly  notice  taken  of  him  by  the  FrcDch  ccurt,  bejog  a 
"  mean  addition  to  the  penMon  which  the  queen  bad  bcfon, 
"  without  any  nacntion  of  the  prince  her  son ;  who  wba  wbdly 
"  to  depend  upon  her  bounty,  without  power  to  gratify  or 
"  oblige  any  of  his  own  Bcn'anls ;  that  they  likewise  uugbx 
"  depend  only  upon  the  queen'a  goodness  and  favour ;  and  ao 

"  behave  themselves  accordingly Kor  was  the  prince 

"  himBelf  ever  master  of  ten  pistoles,  to  dispose  as  he  desired." 
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''jeshfs  service ; wfw  tery  well  interpreted  all 

that  they  had  done  according  to  the  stnceriti/  of' 
I "  their  hearts;  yet  did  believe,that  \f  they  had  like- 
wise waited  upon  the  prince  into  France^  they 
might  have  been  able  to  have  prevented  or  diverted 
"  those  violent  pressures,  which  were  afterwards 
"  matte  upon  him  from  thence,  and  gave  him  more 
"  disquiet  than  he  suffered  from  all  the  insolence 
"  of  his  enemies"  So  that  it  is  clear,  that  Cole- 
pepper  was  the  only  one  of  the  council,  who  ful- 
filled his  majesty's  intentions  and  expectations. 
And,  as  Cu(>el  and  Mopton,  not  long  after  Bcrk- 
afaire's  departure,  found  "  a  conjuncture  to  appear 
**  again  in  his  majesty  s  service ;"  so  it  is  not  less 
clear,  that  the  chancellor  was  the  only  one  of  the 
council,  who  retnuined  in  Jersey ;  and  this  for  the 
sole  and  avowed  purposeof  "  re/re*/tm^«/.'"  Yet 
neither  on  his  appointment  to  that  coinniissinn, 
any  more  than  on  occasion  of  his  subsequent  em- 
bassy to  Spain,  had  he  thought  it  neces«iiy  t«  re- 
sign bis  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  the 
duties  of  which  "  requiring  his  constant  attendance 
"  on  the  king's  person''  hud  been  the  pretence^  by 
which  he  had  sought  to  excuse  himself  from  being 
nominated  of  the  prince's  council. 

We  read  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion,  thatroi.r. 
*' John  jVshbumham,  who   was  driven  from   the**' 

"  king  by  the  Scots having  found  upon  his  ad- 

"  dress  to  the  queen  at  Paris  upon  his  first  arrival, 
that  his  abode  in  some  other  place  would  not 
be  ungrateful  to  her  majesty,*  so  removed  to 

•  When  lord  Clarendon,  speaking  of  himwlf.  Fays — "  He 
kntit  he  was  not  in  tlic  qoMns  favour  at  all."  Warburton  in 
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"  Rouen ;  wliere  he  had  the  society  of  many  who 
"  had  served  the  king  in  the  most  eminent  quoti- 
"  fications  AVhen  he  heard  where  the  king-  was 
"  (with  the  army) ;  and  that  thei-e  was  not  the 
"  same  restraint  that  hati  been  formerly,  he  re- 
"  solved  to  make  an  adventure  to  wait  on  him ; 
'*  having  no  reason  to  doubt  bnt  that  his  presence 
*'  woidd  be  very  acceptable  to  the  king."  And 
it  ta  a<tde4l,  ttiat  his  arrival  proved,  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated, "  mo8t  welcome  to  his  royal  master." 

If  then  the  chancellor  had  "  resolved  to  make 
"  a  similar  adventure"  how  cordial  would  have 
been  the  reception  which  he  wimhl  have  met  with 
from  his  gratified  and  gratefiil  sovereign  ?  How 
far  beyond  a  mere  adequate  atonement,  or  a  coun- 
ten'ailing  compensation,  for  all  the  vexatious  and 
mortifying  messages  from  Paris,  (which  the  king, 
as  he  conceived,  might  have  been  sptired  liy  the 
chancellor's  attendance  on  the  prince),  would 
have  l>een  found  in  the  positive  advantages,  de- 
rivable from  the  restoration  to  the  roj-al  presence 
of  the  most  confidential,  most  influential,  and 
most  congenial  *  of  all  his  responsible  advisers ! 

The  possible  extent  of  the  beneficial   conae- 

his  notes  obecnes — '  this  was  the  grcoteHt,  as  wcU  as  th«  most 
'  descned  compUment  he  could  pay  himself," 
Uht  Tol- 1-  *  "  ^"^  P'^n'^pl*^  were  murh  more  agreeable  to  his  majesty's 
"  own  jtid^mcnt,  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  (sir  John 
"  Colepepper,  or  the  lord  Fallilftiid)  ;  and  what  he  Miid  was  of 
"  equal  aulboritjr  with  him ;  and  wben  any  advice  wiia  given  by 
"  either  of  the  other,  the  lungnsiially  asked, '  whether  Ned  Hyde 

"  '  were  of  tliat  opinion  ?  ' but  his  having  no  relation  n/tfr- 

"  wcr,  and  BO  no  pretence  to  he  seen  often  at  court, grcs^ 

*''jen1ou!iy  was  entertained  towards  him." 
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quences  are  truly  incalculable.  Knowing,  as  wc 
do,  how  much  lord  Clarendon  has  disupproved  of 
the  king-'s  removal  from  Htimpton  Court,  he  would 
probably,  and  with  the  happiest  success,  have  re^ 
commended  tliat  prospective  caution,  which 
"  mokes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
"  llian  lly  to  utheni,  that  we  koow  not  of." 

Or  if  escape  on  mature  deliberation  had  been 
the  ultimately  adopted  lueasure^  what  expedients 
would  not  his  fertile  and  cultivated  niind  have 
substituted  for  the  only  one,  which  the  barren 
imagiuaiion  of  a  groom  of  the  bedcliandfer,  when 
resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  all  the  ministers 
of  state,  bad  been  able  to  devise!  llie  Isle  of 
Wight — which  to  all  other  eyes,  instead  of  a 
place  of  rcfug:e,  retreat,  and  retirement,  woh  ob- 
vioQsly,  as  inevitably,  but  the  baU-way  bouse  on 
the  hig^h  road  to  the  scaffold  1  It  may  be  swd^ 
tiimi  the  insi^ificancy  of  John  AKhburnham,  both 
in  his  personal,  and  official  (character,  wa-s  the 
best  reconimendalion  to  the  favor  of  those,  into 
wbose  hands  the  king  had  fallen :  and  that  hence 
was  readily  conceded  to  him  that  i)ermission, 
which  would  have  been  peremptorily  denied  to 
the  most  able  and  efficient  member  of  the  kind's 
late  council.  Yet  here  at  lea&t  it  is  ai^ertaiued 
on  the,  not  unconfirmed,  authority  of  the  most 
candidand  authentic  of  historians, that  very  shortly 
before  this  disastrous  flight,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  the  lord  Capel,  had  each  scparattiy  been 
allowed  access  to  their  captive  sovereign.  And 
surely  these  most  distinguished  and  illustrious 
royalists,  from  their  ceaseless  and  indefatigable 
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ubiquity,  were  to  Cromu'ell  and  Ireton  as  much, 
and  as  deservedly,  objects  of  suspicioo,  dread, 
and  tuitrcd,  as  the  more  stationary,  and  quiescent 
sir  Edward  Hyde. 
i]Ut.vDi.T.  "  In  this  general  and  iUiraited  indul^uce,*  the 
"  lord  Capfl  took  the  opportuuity  to  wait  on  the 
"  king  itt  liaiiiptou  Court;  and  gave  him  a  par- 
"  ticular  account  of  all  that  pasaed  at  Jersey.** 
It  wiis  then  his  n)aje:^>(y  heard  with  so  much  satis- 
faction, that  the  cliaiii:ellor  waK  employed  on  his 
gi-eat  historical  Work.  In  consequence  of  which 
"  he  writ,  with  his  own  hand,  a  very  gnicious  and 

"  kind  letter He  thanked  him  for  undertake 

"  Ing*  the  work  he  was  U|H)n;  and  told  him,  he 
"  should  expect  speedily  to  i-eeeive  from  him  some 
'*  contribution  towards  it."  Surely  neither  from 
tbeee  approving  thanks,  nor  promised  contribu- 
tions, can  it  be  fairly  argued,  that  bis  niajesty 
sanctioned  the  chancellor's  remiuning  two  years 
longer  in  Jersey.  Such  a  consequence^  as  no 
very  logical  deduction,  might  be  fairly  deixied, 
even  if  fewer  instances  had  been  cited  of  tbe 
king's  regret ;  and  even  that  onc-f"  which  shi 
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**  "  The  marquis  of  Onnnnd  had  ojim  ottendMt  Oie  kb^  at] 
BlftTDl.T."  Ilamplon  court," — "  and  Imping  coofcired  with  bu  najovtjrJ 
"  as  much  as  wan  necessary,  ttpoii  a  rruMHiabIc  furveiglit  of  wt 
"  wiw  like  to  fall  out,  ohurliy  ufl<:r,  or  about  the  time  that  the 
"  king  left  IIainpt(.>ti  Count,  he  in  disguise,  aad  without  bcit^ 
"  attended  by  more  than  one  servant,  rid  into  Sussex;  aud. 
"  in  an  obscure  atid  un^anled  port  or  b-irbour,  pat  himself  on 
"  board  aibaUop,  which  safely  tmn^sportcd  him  into  Normandy." 

Ufe.fol.  L      t  "  He  also  vrit  with  his  own  band, ihnt  he  looked  upon 

p.  3*3.        It  yjij  ^  Qjj^  ^f  ^j^ygg  ^|j^  ^^  served  him  moAt  fnithfully,  and 
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•  that,  if  these  declarations  of  regret  had  not  been 
accompaDied  with  those  of  censure,  it  was  alone 
I  owing  to  that  considerate  candour,  which  "  well 
B  •*  interpreted  all,  that  they  had  done,  ax  acrord- 

*  ing  to  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts"  Wliich 
inteq>rctation  ranst  surely  be  considered,  as 
conveying^  an  implied  disapprobation  of  the  re- 
solution itself.  But  wc  arc  told,  that,  having 
finished  "  the  first  four  Books  of  his  iramortnl 
**  History,**  the  chancellor  immediately  betook 
himself  to  his  "  devotional  exercises,  in  a  Com- 
"  mentary  on  the  Psiilras."  Was  that  also  a  task 
imposed,  or  to  which  he  was  cncourafl;ed,  by  his 
royal  patron  ? — It  Is  not  impossible ;  for  he  was 
in  truth  a  still  more  invariably  *  religious,*  than 
universally  '  gracious  king- ;'  but  as  a  fact,  it  has 
never  been  so  affirmed,  or  even  insinuated.  At 
all  events  the  connection  between  the  two  tasks, 
and  how  the  one  led  to  the  other,  is  not  very  ob- 
vious. In  sir  Hugh  Evans's  more  tuneful  medley 
of  madrigal  and  psalmody,  the  transition  is  natural 
and  easy  from  "  shallow  rivers"  to  the  "  Waters 

*  of  Babylon." 
It  may  be  objected,  that  in  contradiction  and 

defiance  of  sentiments,  professed  in  the  Exordium 
to  this  Discourse,  there  is  here  an  attack  on  lord 
Clarendon,  rather  than  a  defence  of  John  Ash- 
bumham.  It  may  be  asketl ;  what  are  all  these 
details  to  the  latter,  or  he  to  them ;   that  they 

"  UKxefore,  he  might  be  confident  of  his  kiadncHS  ;  though  ..... 
"  be  said  he  did  nol  hold  him  to  be  infollibk,  as  he  migbi 
"  discern  from  what  he  had  commanded  Dr.  .Sheldoo  to  wiite  to 
"  him  ■'     See  p.  96. 
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Hhould  be  inserted  in  a  vinclicntion  of  his  conduct  -. 
since  tbey  are  those  of  transactions,  to  wliich  so 
far  from  liaving  been  a  party,  he  is  not  so  much 
as  remotely  implicated  in  them  }  The  answer  sub- 
mitted is ; — '(iiat  in  cases,  where  no  positive  facts 
have  been  adduced  in  proof;*  and  where  in  dis- 
proof none  are  now  adducible :  where  the  cliarge 
16  raised  solely  ou  unsubstantial  allegations,  and 
unmi then tica ted  depositions  ;  these  are  eulitled 
to  our  btdief  no  further,  than  the  ascertained  cha- 
racters of  the  accusers,  or  deponents,  are  deserving 
of  our  deference  and  respect.  And  how  is  this 
prelimiDary  requisite  to  be  secui'ed  r 

"  SaxHm  guttn  cavnt,  non  Ti,  sed  saepe  ewlmdo :" 

even  so,  and  by  such  slow  degreeji  only,  is  a  man's 
character  to  be  penetrated.  From  a  view  taken 
of  him  on  some  single,  or  rare,  occasion  of  for- 
tuitous eniergcDcy,  or  some  momentary  crisis  of 
uncommon  pressure,  it  is  as  likely,  that  the  con- 
clusion should  be  erroneous,  as  that  it  should  be 
correct. 

But  so  often  as  various  opportunities  may  not 
have  been  wanting  to  observe  in  similar  situations, 
and  analogous  cases,  a  manifestly  habitual  identity 
of  sentiments,  and  uniformity  of  actions  ;  so  often 
is  discovered,  or  detected,  a  quality,  which,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  must  be  a  constituent  element,  rather 
than  an  accessory  ingredient  of  the  compound 
chankcter,  subjected  to  analytical  examination. 
Few  have  been  so  profusely  lavish  of  facilities  for 
instituting,  and  pursuing  such  a  process,  as  the 

•  Such  OS  that  of  the  king  and  bis  marki't-inaii. 
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lord  Clarendon.  Who  in  his  confidential,  and 
m:n  confessionary  communicativeness,  unreserv- 
edJy  develo|>es  to  the  readers  of  his  posthuinoiu 
publicatioiis,  how  he  outwitted  his  conteiiipo-. 
raries,  and  more  especially  duped*  his  two  suc- 
cessive sovereijpis.  Flence  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
quisition, no  fact  has  been  advanced  unsupportetl 
by  at  least  one  parallel. 

The  farce  of  i*csisting  coyness  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  kin^,  and  his  coUcofi'ues  in  office,  is  so  often  ^»  PHt* 
repeated,  that  it  may  be  said  in  theatrical  phrase^ 
to  have  had  quite  a  run.    And  it  is  twice  in  evi- 
dence, that  as  the  poet  says  of  the  rosc-hud, 

*'  Quanta  si  mostra  men',  tant*  h  piu  bcUa," 

Eo  the  less  notorious  was  a  grant,  or  a  gratuity,  p^<9> 
the  more  was  it  prized.  For  his  skill  in  handling 
a  cat's  paw,  tJic  lord  treasurer  Cottington  may 
vouch ;  but  this  vas  not  only  equalled,  but  sur- 
passed, in  tlic  ingenuity,  by  which,  (in  case  that 
some  little  incorrectness  had  been  discovered  in 
the  commissioner's  report,  concerning  the  timber 
in  Clarendon  l*ark,)  it  was  contrived,  that  "  un- 
"  happy  Pepys"  alone  would  have  got  a  lap  on 
the  knuckles ;  while  the  chancellor's  (whose  alone 
was  the  "  itching  puim,")  would  have  escaped  un- 
broken. The  necessity  of  elucidating  one  of  those 
ambiguous  sentences,  ^vith  which  the  pages  of 

•  As  for  injitancc,  wh«a  he  made  Charlej  II.  believe,  thut  he 
was  ^tng  to  iM:uJrid  on  purpose  to  get  him  an  "  annval  cx- 
"  htbition  r  tut  having  once  arrived  there,  we  hear  only  of 
those  tUtiiji  exhibititmi  of  the  Fi«tAs ;  to  which  alone  his  unre- 
mitting attention  is  evidently  directed. 
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thU  adniire<l  writer  so  much  abound,  introdaced 
the  two  instances  above  alluded  to;  in  order  to 
nIicw,  tlml  it  was  lord  Clarendon's  desire  and  ob- 
ject, to  ap|H.-«r  the  very  reverse  of  that,  which  he 
really  was.  Nor  can  it  have  escaped  the  reader, 
that  the  first  and  second  of  "  bis  three  Acquits- 
Cences,  Recesses,  Vacations,  or  Retreats,"  are  the 

See )».  w.  exact  counterparts  of  each  other.  The  true  reason, 
and  the  false  pretence,  for  excusing  himself  from 
being  named  of  the  prince's  council,  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  the  falw  pretence  and  true  reason 

«««p.M.  for  his  contriving  to  be  sent  on  the  extraordinary 
embassy,  in  the  second,  arc  alike  distinctly  as- 
Migncd.  And  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  neither 
in  Jersey,  nor  in  Spain,  could  he  find  the  "  o^wm,** 
of  which  he  was  in  search  ;  unle.ss  it  was — "  cum 
"  digiiitule."  As  neither  bull-feusts,  nor  book- 
feasts,  could  '*  refresh  his  spirits,"  and  "  improve 
"  Win  understanding,"  until  he  had  been  fairly  es- 
tablished in  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  of 
Madrid.  For  of  such  must  have  been  one,  for 
which  at  that  day  the  king  paid  a  rent  of  four 
liundred  i>ounds  sterling.*    So,  notwithstanding 


.Tl. 
p.  Ml. 


*  Since  Urn  cor^ecture  was  hazarded,  it  appears  from  the 
lail  oditiun  of  the  "  Hiatury  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in 
"  Knt;lftml."  that  in  nil  the  former,  "  the  following  dwcriplioD 
"  i>r  ihtiir  housL'  atid  cundttion  had  been  omitted ;"  vhicfa  n 
now  hii|)[)ily  restored. 

"  A  pood  bouse,  wherein  three  sjnadccj  had  lived;  andjrct,.... 
"  tboy  were  canipell«l  tu  defer  their  remove  for  at  a  lea»(  a  wcdk. 
"  lo  derke  a  |ilac<-  where  to  moke  a  kitchen,  there  bvio^  nu 
"  chimney  in  Ihc  bouw.  but  to  the  garrcu,  and  of  thuae  Dot 
*'  one  big  enough  to  rout  a  juiui  of  meat ,  but  raifacr  hearths. 
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wonderful  traDquillity,  familiar  liberty,  and 
cheerful  society,  which  he  enjoyed  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  sir  George  Carteret  and  his  lady, 
could  he  never  feel  himself  quite  at  home ;  until 
be  hud  set  up  over  the  door  of  his  lodging  an  ap- 
propriate motto,  and  more  appropriating  coat  of 
arms. 
Latin  mottoes  indeed  seem  at  all  times  to  hare 

"  cm  whicJi  iveveral  pipkins  mi^t  be  eet  together So  that 

"  there  being  a  stable  udjuiiihit;:  lo  the  house,  (hey  built  a 
"  ditmnej  nnil  ovens  there,  whidi  accommiKliited  them  well." 

**  AD  the  raonu  of  receptioo  and  cnCenaiDraent  were  well 
"  (arnisbod  out  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  with  tapeiitry  hangiuf^ 
"  atxl  ciuura,  which  were  chiingcd  upon  the  change  of  the 
"  MaMO,  with  a  cloth  of  state,  and  two  very  good  bed*  for  the 

''  unbuudon  tbemflclves The  king's  coach  always  waited 

"  i^Km  them  at  their  door." 

f  80  that  they  began  to  be  at  much  more  en«e,  and  looked 
"store  like  smhusadon  than  they  had  done,  and  benan  to 
"  tkak  of  their  negodation." 

"  It  will  nut  be  unseasoo^e  in  this  place  to  take  a  view  of 
"  tbf  »tate  of  that  court  at  this  time,  and  of  the  kingdom,  that 
"  il  may  be  the  Icks  wondca-d  at,  that  on  embody,  which  had 
"  no  other  end  than  Ut  procure  relief  and  support  for  a  distressed 
"  inioce.  bad  no  better  effect." 

Surtly  for — "  no  other  end,"  we  should  here  read  no  other 
pretext.  We  have  learnt,  that  the  lord  high  treasurer  hod  come 
lo  Mitdrid  for  two  purposcii ;  the  one  to  change  the  "  di^innl 
"  ^oum"  vT  a  dank  Dutch  atmosphere,  for  the  "  cclefttial  Kght" 
c^ Spanish  sun-shine  j  the  other  to  apostatize,  a  second  time, 
bom.  the  estabhshcd  religion  of  lus  native  countr>'.  The  chon- 
cbellor  of  the  exchequer  ahio  bad  his  two  purposes,  already  more 
titan  sufficiently  noted.  Tlie  ostensible  object  of  the  extra- 
ordinary embassy  being  U)  obtain  an  elecmosvuury  "  exhibition" 
for  tbe  king  of  the  beggars,— «ven  after  the  reutonition  of  his 
three  hereditary  eiowns,  that  "  fadle  priuceiw"  of  loyal  pea- 
closers,  and  stipendiary  sovereigns. 
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been  prized  by  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqaer, 
not  less  than  Spanish  proverbs  were  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Barataria.  At  an  earlier  period — "  Cauti 
"  MOM  castii" — was  the  maxim,*  by  which  as  we 
are  told,  his  course  of  life  was  regulated.  During 
his  third  and  last  acquiescence,  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  reversed.  It  is  certain  that  the  "  catUi'* 
was  no  longer  observed  in  his  writings  bearing 
the  dates  of  Mcmtpelier,  Pezenas,  or  MouUns. 
These  attest,  that  the  pen  of  autobiography  \va& 
never  guided  by  a  hand  more  incautious,  than  the 
chancellor's. 

"  Twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange,"  (and  is 
it  not  "  pitiful, — wond'rous  pitiful  r")  thus  to  read, 
not  in  the  tone  of  contrite  confession,  but  of  boast- 
ftil  avowal,  these  (lord  Clarendon's !)  self  applaud- 
ing reminiscences.  To  be  told  of  repeated  dere- 
lictions of  the  most  sacred  duties  to  bis  king ;  and 
consequently  to  his  country;  as  if  these  were  but 
the  venial  vjigiiries  of  a  truant  school-boy : — and 
of  personal  advantages,  and  unimparted  benefits, 
meanly  secured  by  the  hazardous  agency  of  others, 
without  ri^iking  his  own:  as  though  such  were 
the  laughably  mischievous  tricks  of  wanton,  yet 
harmless  childhood. — ^To  behold  him  with  exult- 
ing complacency  pointing  out  the  contrasted  dis- 
cordance between  the  ostensible  objects,  and  the 
real  motives,  of  his  own  ministerial  counsels.    At 


*  It  do«s  not  iqjpcar  that  this  motto  waa  laicribed  over  his 
^oor.  On  the  coDtmry  he  rc-Jates,  that  be  waa  "  careful"  to  pc«^ 
serve  bimKlf"  from  any  ookible  ocaitda] ;"  thus  shewing  in  one 
niDR  itutanoe  (making  the  fourth)  that  it  vaa  bia  object,  to  b» 
one  thing,  sod  to  be  thought  another. 
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iene  time  without  a  blush  unveiling  his  own  deceit: 
lat  another  shamelessly  exposing'  his  own  duplicity  i 
and  thus,  unconsciously,  holding'  himself  forth  to 
the  world,  a  warning^  spectacle,  to  shew  how  self- 
hijurious  is  the  indulged  pmricncy  of  an  over- 
veenin^  self-conceit ; — how  suicidal  the  uncurbed 
licence  of  a  garrulous  egotism  !  * 

Beforethesc concluding  Remarks  be  pronounced 
libellous,  or  rather,  considering'  to  whom  they  re- 
late, blaspbcnious,  let  it  be  remembered  that  they 
arise  out  of  a  statement  of  facts,  which  is  in  truth 
but  a  cento  of  passages  collected  from  lord  Cla- 
leudon's  own  writings.  And  whether  they  liave 
been  fairly  extracted,  and  faithfully  transcribed, 
there  can  be  no  diiriculty  iu  ascertaining,  since 
there  is  not  one,  for  which  a  reference  has  not 
been  given  to  the  volume  and  page,  where  it 
occurs. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  vindication  is  but  the 
excuse  for  this  attack,  while  vindictiveness  is  the 
ezcitemcDt  to  it.  Nor  let  the  means  be  so  mis- 
taken for  the  end,  as  to  induce  a  suspicion,  that 
I  in  order  to  palliate  the  invasion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  excherfuer's  office,  or  by  way  of  a  set-off 
against  the  charge  of  Ashbumham's  being  the 
king's  market-man  for  the  contraband  trafhck  and 
illicit  prostitution  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in- 
stances have  been  sought,  and  collected,  to  shew 
that  not  even  in  the  first  and  wisest  of  English 
statesmen,  or  in  the  most  autlientic  of  historians, 
has  been  realized  that  most  extravagantly  fanciful 
of  chimeras,  the  "  faultless  monster." 

Let    it  be  remembered  that  in  all  courts  of 
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justice,  as  it  is  allowed  to  the  advocate,  so  it  is 
his  bouaden  duty,  to  avail  himself  of  the  two  mo6t 
powerfully  efficacious  pleas,  which  can  be  urged 
to  the  invalidation,  if  not  to  the  rejectioD,  of  the 
teatimooy  ag^nst  the  accused,  by  establishiag 
the  pre-existence  of  a  particuhir  enmity,  or  general 
laxity  of  adherence  to  truth,  in  prosecutor,  or 
witness. 

But  above  all,  let  it  be  recollected  that  besides 
these  comparatively  trivial  charges,  his  client 
stands  impeached  for  treason,  to  his  king,  for 
treachery  to  his  master,  for  ingratitude  to  his  be- 
nefactor. A  combination  of  atrocious  crimes  so 
horrible,  that  if  the  calumnious  imputation  cannot 
be  re]>elled,  even  to  demonstration,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  chat  a  more  opprobrious  inheritance 
was  never  in  perpetuity  entiled,  a  more  execrable 
stigma  was  never  indelibly  branded,  than  the  name 
of  such  a  monster  on  his  lineal  descendants. 
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The  author  regrets  that  he  had  Dot  su(H- 

kiently  acquainted  himself  \nth  the  contents  of  the 

Clarendon  State  Papei's,  until  his  6r;)t,aud,  in  part, 

his  second  volume  had  been  printed.    Hence  be 

ha£  been  obliged  to  arail  himself  in  the  Appendix 

of  those  important  extracts,   tchich   he  should 

otherwise  have  incorporated  with  the  materials 

compasing  the  latter  portion  of  the  foregoing 

commentary. 

ta^     Reasonably  anticipating  the  probability^  that 

not  many  readers  will  persevere  in  toiling  through 

all  the  intermediate  dulness>  which  separates  this 

early  stage  of  the  Vindication  from  it's  remote 

Appendix,  he  conceives  it  to  be  fit  that  he  should 

bere  apprize  those,  who  may  not  already,  through 

disgust,  or  impatience,   have  thrown   aside  the 

book,  that  they  will  find,  (as  he  verily  believes), 

at  page  Ixxvi  and  the  following,  (to  page  cxxvii) 

of  the  Appendix,  borne  out  to  the  utmost,  on  lord 

Clarendon's  own  testimony  and  authority,  every 

construction,  conclusion,  and  conjecture,  whicli 

liavc  been  hazarded  in  the  remarks  on  the  first 

and  second  of  his  (so  called)  Acquiescenees. 

They  will  further  find  raised  to  a  height  of  cer- 
tainty, beyond  the  reach  of  denial,  doubt,  or  cavil, 
ihfc  surmi.S(%  that  the  king  (notwithstimding  all 
attempts  to  induce  a  contrary  belief)  never  could 
liave  approved  of  the  chancellor's  desertion  of  the 
prince,  or  of  his  subsequently  continued  residence 
for  two  yeare  in  the  island  of  Jersey.     Nay  more, 
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they  will  be  convinced,  on  the  same  incontro- 
vertible evidence,  not  only  that  sir  Eklward  Hyde 
did  thereby  incur,  but  that  he  knew  he  had  so 
incurred,  his  majesty's  marked  and  notified  dis- 
pleasure, as  to  desp^r  of  obtEuning,  till  after 
death,  that  royal  forgiveness,  which,  while  living, 
be  bad  in  vain  implored. 


"  NEQUID   FALSI    DICERE  AUDEAT,   NEQUID   VEIU 
NON  AUDEAT." 


Sach  is  the  motto  affixed  to  the  title-page  of 
lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Snrcly 
the  former  of  these  precepts  is  understood  in  too 
limited  a  sense,  or  but  ])artially  ob«en'ed  by  an 
historian,  who  coasidei-s  himself  to  be  thus  i-e- 
rtiicted  only  from  saying  nhat  he  knows  to  be 
Use,  and  therefore  at  liberty  to  adopt,  and 
UDsequently  to  accredit  matters  of  fact  and  of 
^Miiion,  without  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the 
one,  or  the  justice  of  the  other.    If  minute  cir- 

F'-^tances  be  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  de- 
,  their  abstract  insignificancy  affords  no 
euwe  for  the  careless  introduction  of  them. 
Mring  deemed  by  him  wortli  recording  can  be 
mdeserving  of  his  pains  to  verify,  though  much, 
»liich  claims  research,  may  not  prove  entitled  to 
olterior  notice. 

tVhere  the  existence  of  authentic  and  incon- 
iwvertible  documents  is  notorious,  the  historian's 
Kgiect  to  consult  them  is  not  more  i-eprehensible 
Htfa  respect  to  others  than  impoUtick  towards 

>L.  I.  I 
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himself ;  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  incur  the  Uabilit 

of  misinforming  bis  readers  on  the  authority  d 

others  without  the  risk  of  invalidating  his  owtl 

From  many  passages  in  tlie  History  of  the  R( 

bellton  relating  to  transactioits,  in  whieli  the  illuf 

trious  author  was  not  personally  engaged,  or  t 

events  which  occurred  not  within  the  scope  of  hi 

own  observation,  there  is  evidence  of  his  bavin 

relied  either  too  credulously  on  information  littl 

corupeteut  to  establish  facts  and  dates,  or  too  coi 

fidently  on  a  memory  not  exempt  from  huma 

fallibility.    This  is  no  where  more  strongly  exen 

pHAcd  than  throughout  his  very  circumstandj 

most  authoritative,  and  equally  erroneous  accoui 

of  the  king's  removal  to  the  Isle  of  Wiglit.    ^^ 

"I***"'"*  "  The  king  found  himself  in  great  perplexit 
nq.  '  ^  from  what  he  discerned,  and  observed  himsel 
"  as  well  as  what  he  heai-d  from  others ;  but  whi 
"  use  to  make  of  the  one  or  the  other,  was  ve 
"  hard  to  resolve :  he  did  really  believe  that  thi 
"  malice  was  at  the  height,  and  that  ihejf  did  desi^ 
"  Aw  murder,  but  knew  not  which  was  a  prohal 
"  icoy  to  prevent  it.  The  making  an  escape, 
"  it  were  not  contrived  with  wonderful  sagucii 
"  would  expose  him  to  be  assassinatedj  by  preteodj 
*^  ignorance,  and  would  be  charged  upon  himsel 
"  and  if  be  could  avoid  their  guards,  and  get  Ij 
**  yond  them  undiscovered,  whither  should  he  gi 
"  and  what  place  would  receive  and  dvfend  hu{ 
"  Ttie  hope  of  the  city  seemed  not  to  him  , 
"  have  a  foundation  of  reason ;  they  had  been 
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late  subdued  to  recover  courage  for  such  an 

adventure ;  and  the  army  now  rviis  much  more 

master  of  it  than  when  they  desponded.    There 

"is  reason  to  Iwlieve  that  he  did  resolve  to  trans- 

"  port  himst'lf  heyond  the  .seas,  which  had  been 

"  no  hfirti  matter  to  have  brought  to  pass,  but  with 

''whom  he  con.sulte<l  for  the  way  of  doing  i(.  Is 

*  not  to  this  day  disrovernl ;  thet/  who  were  in- 

"  sfrumeiital  iit  his  remove,  pretending  to  know 

"nothing  of  the  resolution,  or  counsel.     But,  one 

"  morning,  being  the  eleventh  of  November,  the 

king  having,  the  night  before,  pretended  some 

"  indisposition,  and  that  he  would  go  to  his  rest, 

"  tiiei/  who  went  into  his  chamber,  found  that  he 

"  was  not  therey  7wr  had  been  in  his  bed  that  mglit. 

Tliere  were  two  or  three  letters  found  upon  his 

table,  writ  all  with  his  own  haml,  one  to  thie 

"  parliament,  another  to  the  general ;  in  which 

"he  declared  '  the  reason  of  his  remove  to  be, 

***an  apprehension  that  some  des|jeratc  persons 

*had  a  design  to  assassinate  him  ;  and  therefore 

'he  had  witlidrawn  himself  with  a  purpose  of 

'"remaining  concealed,  until  the  parliament  had 

'agree<i  upon  such   propositions  as  should  be 

'fit  for  him  to  consent  to;  and  he  would  then 

'appear,  and  willingly  consent  to  anything  that 

^'should  be  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 

"  'kingdom.'    There  were  discovered  the  treading 

"  of  horws  at  a  back-door  of  the  garden  iuto  which 

"  his  majesty  had  a  passage  out  of  his  chamber ; 

"  and  it  is  tine  that  way  he  went,  having  appointed 

phis  horse  to  be  there  ready  at  an  hour,  and  sir 

"  John  Berkley,  Ashburnlmm,  and  Legg,  to  wait 
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"  upon  liiin,  (he  two  Itist  being  of  liis  bedchamber. 

Ashburnham  alotie  seemed  to  know  what  they 
"  were  iioy  the  other  two  having  received  on/ 1/  orders 
"  to  attend.  When  they  were  free  from  the  appre- 
"  hcnsion  of  the  guards,  and  the  iiorse-quarters, 

they  rode  towards  the  south-west,  and  towards 

that  part  of  Ilorapshire  which  led  to  the  New 
"  Forest.  The  king  asked  Ashburnham,  where  the 
"  ship  lay  9  which  made  the  other  two  conclude 
"  that   the   king   resolved   to   transport  himijclf. 

After  they  had  made  some  stay  in  that  part  next 
"  the  seoj  and  Ashburnham  had  been  some  time 
"  absent,  he  returned  without  any  news  of  the  ship  .* 

with  which  the  king  seemed  troubled.  Upon  this 
"  disappointment,  the  kin^  thought  it  best,  for 
"  avoiding  all  high-ways,  to  go  to  Tichfield,  a 
"  noble  seal  of  the  earl  of  Southampton*e,  (who 
"  was  not  there,)  but  inliabited  by  the  old  lady 
"  his  mother  with  a  sniall  family,  which  made  the 
"  retreat  the  more  convenient :  there  his  imijesty 
"alighted,  and  would  speak  with  the  lady;  to 
"  whom  he  made  no  scruple  of  comuiuoicatin^ 
**  himself,  well  knowing  her  to  be  a  lady  of  that 
"  honour  and  spirit,  that  she  w!is  superior  to  all 
*'  kind  of  temptatitui.  There  he  refreshed  himself, 
*'  and  consulted  with  his  three  servants,  what  he 
"  should  next  do,  since  there  was  neither  ship  ready ^ 

nor  could  they  presume  that  they  could  remain 
*'  long  there  undiscovered. 

"  in  thi.t  debate,  the  Isle  of  fVight  came  to  be 

"  mentioned  (as  they  say)   by  Ashburnham,  as  a 

place  where  his  majesty  might  securely  repose 

"  himself,  until  he  thought  fit  to  infonn  thepnrlia- 
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ment  where  he  was.  Colonel  Hammond  was 
governor  there,  an  officer  of  the  anny,  and  of 
nearest  trust  with  Cromwell,  having  by  his  ad- 
vice be*n  married  to  a  daughter  of  John  Hainh- 
den,  whose  memory  he  always  adored ;  yet,  by 
some  latal  mistake,  this  man  was  thought  a 
person  of  honour  and  generosity  enough  to  trust 
the  king's  person  to,  and  Ashltumham  and 
Berkley,  were  sent  to  him  nitli  orders,  '  first  to 
'Insure,  that  the  men  would  faithfully  promise 
'not  to  deliver  his  majesty  up,  though  the  par- 
liament or  army  should  require  him;  but  to 
*give  him  his  liberty  to  shift  for  himself,  if  he 
'were  not  able  to  defend  him:  and  except  he 
'would  make  that  promise,  they  should  not  let 
*him  know  where  his  majesty  was,  but  should 
•return  presently  to  him.*  With  this  commis- 
sion they  two  crossed  the  water  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  king  in  the  mean  time  reposing 
himself  at  'Hchfield.  The  next  day  they  found 
colonel  Hammond,  who  was  knmcn  to  them  both, 
who  Itad  conversation  with  him  in  the  army, 
when  the  king  was  well  treated  there,  (and 
their  |>cr8ons  had  been  very  civilly  treated  by 
most  of  the  officers,  who  thought  themselves 
(jualified  sufficiently  for  court  preferments.)  Thctf 
fold  him,  '  that  tlie  king  was  withdrawn  from 

*  the  army ;'  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  had 
no  notice,  and  to  be  veiy  much  surprised  with  it. 
Tliey  then  said,  *  that  the  king  had  so  good  an 

*  opinion  of  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  gentleman, 

*  and  for  his  relation  to  Dr.  Hammond,  (whose 
'  nephew  he  was,)  that  he  would  trust  his  person 
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with  him,  and  would  from  tlience  write,  to  the 
"  *  parliament,  if  he  would  promise  that  if  his  mes- 
**  '  sa^e  had  not  that  effect  which  he  hoped  it 
*'  'would  have,  he  would  leave  him  to  himself  to 
"  '  go  whither  he  thought  fit,  and  would  not  de- 
"  *  liver  him  to  the  parliament,  or  firmy,  if  they 
"  'should  i-equirt!  it.'  His  answer  was,  *  that  he 
"  *  would  pay  all  the  duty  and  service  to  bis  ma^ 

'jesty  thiit  was  in  his  power;  and,  if  lie  pleu^d 
"'to  come  thither,  he  would  receive  and  enter- 
"  *  tain  him  as  well  as  he  could ;  hut  that  he  was 
"  *an  inferi(»r  oflicer,  and  must  oiiey  liis  gujwriorB 
"*in  whatsoever  they  thoug-ht  fit  to  command 
**  '  him :'  with  which  when  he  saw  they  wei-e  not 
"satisfied,  he  asked,  *  where  the  king  was?'  to 
"  whicli  they  made  no  other  answer,  *  but  that  they 
"'would  acquaint  his  majesty  with  hiu  answer, 
"  'and,  if  he  were  satisfied  with  it,  they  would  re- 
"  'turn  to  him  again.*  He  demanded  *  that  Mr. 
"  *  Ashbttnihum  would  stay  with  hinty  and  that  the 
"  *  other  might  go  to  the  king;  which  Mr.  Asb* 
"  bumhum  refused  to  do. 

"  After  sometime  spent  in  debate,  in  wltich  he 
"  made  many  expressions  of  his  desire  to  do  any 
**  service  to  his  majesty,  they  were  contented  that 
"  he  should  go  with  them ;  and  Ashbumham  said, 
"  'he  would  conduct  him  to  the  place  where  the 
**  '  king  was  ;*  and  so,  he  commanding  three  or 
*^  four  servants  or  soldiers  to  wait  on  htniy  they 

went  together  to  Tichfield  ;  and,  the  other  staying 
"  below,  Ashbumham  went  up  to  the  king's 
"  chamber.  When  he  had  acquainted  him  with 
"  all  that  iiad  ptisscd,  and  that  Hammond  wns  in 
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"the  house,  his  majesty  broke  out  in  a  iMiSSionatc 
"  exclaniation,  and  j^aid,  *  Oh  Jack,  thon  liast  nn- 

L'"done  meT  with  which  the  other  falling'  into  a 
"  ^reat  pastsion  of  weeping,  offei-ed  to  go  down, 
"and  to  kill  Hammond:   to  which  his  majesty 
^ would  not  consent;  and,  after  some  pausing, 
"and  delibemtion,  sent  for  him  up,  and  endea- 
"  voureil  to  persuade  liim  to  make  tlie  same  pro- 
"  niise,  which  hiui  liefore  been  proposed :  to  whicji 
"  he  niiule  the  same  answer  he  had  done,  but 
"with  many  professions  of  doing  all  the  offices 
"be  could  for  his  majesty;  and  seemed  to  believe 
"tiiatthe  army  would  do  well  for  him.    The  king 
"believed  that  there  was  now  no  possible  way  to 
"get  from   him,  iie  having  the  command  of  the 
"  coHTtfn/,  and  amid  call  in  lehat  help  he  would; 
and  so  went  with  him  into  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
iuid  wjis  lodged  at  Carisbrodk  Castle,  at  firet 
**  witti  all  demonstration  of  re.s[)eet  and  duty. 
"  It  never  apjHmred  afterwawls  that  the  king^  was 
maliciously  betrayed  to  this  unhappy  peregrina- 
tion, by  the  treachery  and  practice  of  those  be 
"  trusted  ;  and  Ins  majesty  himself  never  enter- 
<     "  tained  the  least  jealousy,  or  suspicion  of  it :  t/et 
"  the  whole  desig7i  appeared  to  he  so  weukly  con- 
,     "  trivedy  the  not  being  sure  of  a  ship,  if  the  re- 

P^  tnlution  were  fixed  for  emharking,  which  was 
"never  manifest,  the  making  choice  of  the  Isle  of 
"  W'ight,  and  of  Hammond  to  he  trusted,  since 
"  nothing  fell  out  which  teas  not  to  he  rcasonahlif 
foreseen  and  expected,  and  the  bringing  him  to 
'nchficid,  without  tbe  permission  of  the  king,  if 
not  directly  contrary  to  it,  seemed  to  be  all  so 
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"  tar  from  a  rational  design,  and  conduct  that 
"  most  men  did  believe  there  was  trea;son  in  the 
"  contrivance,  or  that  his  majesty  entrusted  those 
"  who  wei-e  (px>ssly  imposed  upon  and  deceived 
"  by  his  greatest  enemies.  Legg  had  had  so  ge- 
"  neral  a  reputation  of  integrity,  and  fidelity  to 
"  hi.s  master,  that  he  never  fetl  under  the  least  im- 
"  putatioa  or  reproach  with  any  man:  he  was  a 
"  very  punctual  and  steady  observer  of  the  orders 
"  he  received,  but  no  contriver  of  them  ;  and 
"  though  he  had  in  truth  a  better  judgment  and 
'*  understanding  than  either  of  the  other  two,  his 
"  modesty  and  diffidence  of  himself  never  suf- 
*'  fered  him  to  contrive  bold  councils.  Berkley 
"  was  less  known  among  those  persons  of  honour 
"  and  quality  who  had  followed  the  king,  being  in 
"  a  very  private  station  Iwfore  the  war,  and  his 
"  post  in  it  being  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  and  not  much  spoken  of  till  the  end  of  it, 
"  when  he  was  not  beholden  to  reports ;  ambition 
"  and  vanity  were  well  knoivn  to  be  predominant 
"  in  him,  and  that  he  had  great  confidence  in  ttim- 
"  seU^  and  did  not  delight  to  converse  with  those 
"  who  had  not ;  but  he  never  fell  under  any  blcmLsfa 
"  of  disloyalty,  and  he  took  care  to  publish  that 
"  this  enterprise  of  the  king's  was  so  totally  without 
"  his  privity,  that  he  was  required  to  attend  on 
**  horselMick  at  such  an  hour,  and  had  not  the  least 
"  intimation  of  hh  majesttfs  purpose  what  he  in- 
"  tended  to  do.  Another  particular,  which  was 
"  acknowledged  by  Hammond,  did  hini  much 
"  credit  t^tat  when  Hammond  demanded  that  ^sh- 
"  burnham  should  remain  with  htm  whilst  the  other 
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"  went  to  the  fcing,  which  ylshburnham  refused  to 
"  rfo,  Berkley  did  offer  himself  to  remain  with  him 
"whilst.  Ashburnham  should  attend  his  majesty; 
"so  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  pix^udice  and 
"  reproach  was  cast  upon  Ashbumhain  ;  who  was 
''  known  to  have  so  great  an  interest  in  the  aflec- 
"tioDS  of  his  majesty,  and  so  great  an  inAuence 
"  upon  his  counsels  and  resolutions,  that  he  could 
■*  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing  that  moved  hiin. 
"  The  nttt  having  a  ship  readtf,  if  it  were  intended^ 

•  was  ufiexcusable;  and  the  putting  the  king  into 
"  Hammon<rs  hands  without  his  leave,  could  never 

*  be  wiped  out.  There  were  some  who  said,  that 
"  Ashburnham  resolved  that  the  king  should  go 
"  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  before  he  left  Hampton 
•^  Court ;  and  the  lord  Langdale  often  said, '  that 
"•being  in  Mr.  Ashbumham's  chamber  at  that 
"'time,  he  had  the  curiosity,  whilst  the  other 
"'went  out  of  the  room,  to  look  upon  a  paper 
"'that  lay  upon  tlie  table;  in  which  was  writ, 
"  *that  it  would  be  best  for  the  king  to  withdraw 
"'from  the  army,  where  he  was  in  s>ich  diuiger; 
"'and  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  would  be  a  good  re- 
" '  treat,  where  colonel  Flainniond  commanded  ; 
"'who  was  a  very  honest  imin."  And  this  w;ls 
"some  days  before  Ins  majt^ty  remove*!.  And 
"then  it  was  observed,  that  Hammond  himself 
^  left  the  anny  but  two  or  three  days  before  the 
"  king's  remove,  and  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  at 
"  a  fteasmi  when  there  was  no  visible  nrcasiou  to 
"  draw  him  thither,  and  when  the  agitators  in  tlie 
"  army  were  at  highest ;  and  it  was  looked  upon 
"  with  the  more  wonder,  because  Ashburnham  was 
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"  not  afterwards  called  in  tjuesthn  for  being  in- 
"  j/trumenfai  in  the  king's  going  away^  but  lived 
"  unque.tfioned  long  after  in  the  sight  of  the  par- 
"  liame/if,  and  in  conversation  with  so/ne  of  the 
"  officers  of  the  army  who  had  most  deceived  htm ; 
"  and  which  was  more  censured  than  all  the  rest, 
"  that  qfter  the  murder  of  the  king  he  compoundedj 
"  as  was  reported^  at  an  easy  I'ate,  and  lived  at 
"ease,  and  grew  rich,  for  many  years  together 
"  without  interruption. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  he  preserved  his  reputation 
"  and  credit  with  the  most  eminent  of  tlie  king's 
"  party ;  and  his  remaining  in  England  icas  upon 
"  the  marriage  of  a  lady  by  whom  he  had  a  great 
"furtune,  and  many  conveniences;  which  would 
"  have  been  seized  by  his  leaving  the  kingdom  ;  and 
*'  he  did  send  over  to  the  kin;?,  and  had  leave  to. 
"slay  there;  and  sometitues  supplied  the  kingfi 
"  witli  considerable  sums  of  money.  Afterwards 
"  he  was  coininitted  to  the  tower  by  Cromwell, 
"  where  he  i-emained  till  his  death ;  and  the  kin^ 
"  was  known  to  have  had,  to  the  last^  a  clear, 
"opinion  of  his  affection  and  integiity;  and; 
"  when  king  Charles  11.  returned,  most  of  those 
"  of  grcjitest  reputation,  as  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
"  ford,  and  tlie  earl  of  Simthumptun,  gave  him  a 
"  good  testimony ;  yet  then  the  old  discourses 
'*  were  revived,  and  major  Huntington  did  affirm, 
"'that  Mr.  Ashburnliam  did  intend  the  kin^ 
"  'should  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  before  he  left 
"  '  Hampton  Court.'  Many  who  did  not  believe 
"  him  to  be  corrupted,  did  still  think  that  Crom- 
"  well  and  Ircton  had  overwitted  him,  and  i>er- 
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"suaded  him,  upon  great  promises,  that  it  should 
"prove  for  his  majesty's  benefit,  and  (liat  they 
"should  the  sooner  do  his  business,  that  he  should 
"withdruw  from  the  aniy,-,  and  put  himselt'  into 
"  Hammond's  hanfls  ^Jor  ifht  truth  transportation 
"  had  been  thought  of,  it  is  hard  to  heiteve  that  a 
"  tkip  troitfd  not  have  been  provided. 

"  Sir  John  Berkley,  who,  shortly  after  the  king's 
"  being  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  transported  him- 
"  self  into  France,  and  remained  still  with  the 
"  liake  of  York  to  the  time  of  king  Charles  the 
■second's  return,  and  Mr.  Ashburnhani,  who 
''continued  in  England,  and  so  the  more  liable 
"  to  reproach,  had  been  so  solicitous  to  wipe  off 
"  the  aspersions  which  were  cast  upon  them  jointly, 
''that  they  had  it  in  care  to  preserve  the  repu- 
diation of  a  joint  innocence;  but  whilst  each 
"endeavoured  to  clear  himself,  he  objected  or 
"  hnputed  somewhat  to  the  other,  that  made  him 
"liable  to  just  censure;  und,  in  this  contention, 
"their  friends  mentioned  their  several  discourses 
*  BO  loudly,  and  so  pa^^sionately  for  the  credit  and 
"  reputation  of  him  whom  they  loved  best,  that 
"  thet/  contracted  a  very  av<}U:ed  animositi/  against 
"  each  other ;  insomuch  as  it  was  generally  believed 
"  upon  the  king's  return,  that  they  would,  with 
"some  fierceness,  have  expostulated  with  each 
"  other  in  that  way  which  angrj*  men  choose  to 
"  determine  the  right,  or  that  both  of  them  would 
"  have  desiretl  the  king  to  have  caused  the  whole 
"  to  be  so  strictly  examined,  that  the  world  might 
**  have  discerned,  where  the  faults  or  oversights 
"  had  been,  if  no  worse  could  have  been  charged 
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"  Upon  them ;  but  they  applied  themselves  to 
"  neither  of  those  expedients,  and  hveil  only  as 
"  men  who  took  no  delight  in  each  other's  con- 
"  versation,  and  who  did  not  desire  to  cherish  any 
"  familiarity  together.  And  the  king,  who  was 
"  satisfied  that  there  had  been  no  trejisonable  con- 
"  trivance,  (from  which  his  father  had  absolved 
"  them,)  did  not  think  it  fit,  upon  such  a  subject, 
"  to  make  strict  inquisition  into  inadvertencies, 
"  indiscretions,  and  presumptions,  which  could 
"  not  have  been  punished  proportionally. 

"  It  is  true  that  they  both  writ  apologies,  ot 
"  narnitions  of  all  that  hail  ]>assi*d  in  that  affair, 
"  which  they  made  not  public,  but  gjive  in  writing 
"  to  such  of  their  frientls  in  whtwe  opinions  they 
"  most  desired  to  be  absolved,  without  am/  tncUna- 
"  tion  that  one  should  xer  ivhat  the  other  had  writ ; 
"  in  which,  though  there  were  sevenil  reflections 
"  upon  each  other,  and  differences  in  occurrences 
"  of  less  moment,  there  u*hs  tt(»thing  in  eitlier  that 
"  seemed  to  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  the  other  j 
"  nor  any  clear  relation  of  any  probable  induce- 
''  mcnt'that  prevailed  with  the  king  to  undertake 
"  that  jotimcy.  /  have  read  both  their  relations, 
"  and  con/eiTed  with  both  of  them  at  large,  to  dis- 
"  cover  ui  truth  what  the  motives  might  he  tvkich 
"  led  to  so  fatal  an  end ;  and,  if  I  were  obliged  to 
"  deliver  my  own  opinion,  /  should  declare  that 
"  neither  of  them  were,  in  any  degree,  corrupted  in 
"  their  loyalty  or  affection  to  the  king,  or  suborned 
"  to  gratify  any  persons  with  a  disservice  to  their 
"  master.  They  were  both  of  them  great  opi- 
"  niators,  yet  irresolute,  and  easy  to  be  shaken  by 
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"any  thing  they  bad  not  thought  of  before;  and 
"  exceedinjE^ly  undervalued  t^acrh  other's  uiulcr- 
"standinjs^;  but,  as  it  usually  falls  out  in  men  of 
"that  kind  of  composition  and  talent,  they  were 
'•both  disposed  to  coniinunicato  more  freely  with, 
"and,  consequently,  to  be  a<lvisud  by  new  ae- 
"  quaintancc,  and  men  (hey  had  lately  begun  tr> 
"  know,  tlmu  old  friendB,  and  such  whose  jud^- 
"  ments  they  could  not  but  esteem  ;  who  they  hiid 
"  no  mind  should  go  sliai-ers  with  them  in  the  merit 
"  of  any  notable  service  which  they  tliou^ht  thera- 
"  selves  able  to  bring  to  pjiss.  'llien,  in  the  whole 
"  managery  of  the  king'tt  business,  from  the  time 
"that  they  came  into  the  army,  they  never  con- 
"  versed  with  the  same  persons;  but  governed 
"themselves  by  what  they  received  from  those 
"whose  correspondence  they  had  choaen.  Ash- 
"  bamhain  seemed  wholly  to  rely  upon  Cromwell 
"  and  Ireton ;  and  rather  upon  what  they  said  to 
"  others  than  to  Itimrielf.  For  besides  outward 
"  civilities,  which  thev  both  exercised  towards 
''  him  more  than  to  other  men,  they  seldom  held 
"  private  discourse  with  him,  persuading  him, 
"  *  that  it  was  better  for  both  their  ends,  in  respect 
"*of  the  jealousy  the  parliiuncnt  had  of  them, 
"  *tfaat  they  should  underatand  each  other's  mind, 
'"as  to  the  transaction  of  any  particulars,  from 
**  *  third  persons  nmtually  instrusted  Iwtween  them, 
*  '  than  from  frequent  consultations  together ;'  and 
**  sir  Edward  Ford,  who  bad  married  Ireton's 
"  sister,  but  had  been  himself  an  officer  in  the 
"  king's  antty  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
**  a  gentleman  of  goo<l  meaning,  though  not  able 
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•*  to  fathom  the  reserved  and  dark  designs  of  bij 
"  brother-in-law,   iras   trusted   to  pass    between 
"  them,  with  some  other  officers  of  the  army, 
"  had  given  Ashhurnhain  reason  to  believe  t 
"  they  had  honest  purposes. 

"  Berkley  had    not  found    tliat  respect,  fivm 
"  Cromwell  and  Ircton,  that  he  expected  ;  atl 
"  discerned  it   to   be  greater  towards  Asbb 
"  ham,  than  it  was  to  Jiim  ;  which  he  thought 
"  dence  encmgh  of  a  defect  of  judgment  iu  ih 
"  and  therefore  had  applied  luin§clf  to  others, 
"  had  not  so  gi-eat  names,  but  greater  interest, 
"  he  thought,  in  the  soldiers.  His  chief  confide 
"  was  in  doctor  Staines,  who,  though  a  doctor 
"  pliysic,  was  quarter-uiaster-genei-al  of  the  army; 
"  and  one  Watson,  who  was  scout-master-genersl 
"  of  the  anny ;  both  of  the  council  of  war,  bolb 
"  in  good  ci-edit  with  Cromwell,  and  both  notable 
"  fanatics,  and  professed  enemies  to  the  Scots  an<l 
"  the  Presbyterians,  and,  no  doubt,  were  both  per" 
"  mittcd  and  instnicted  to  cai-ess  sir  John  Berk- 
"  ley,  and,  by  admiring  his  wisdom  and  conduct, 
"  to  oblige  him  to  depend  on  theii-s ;  an<l  dissimu- 
"  lation  had  so  great  and  supreme  an  influence 
"  on  the  hearts  and  spiritii  of  all  those  who  were 
"  trusted  and  employed  by  Cromwell,  that  no 
**  man  was  safe  in  their  company,  but  he  who  re- 
"  solved  before,  not  to  believe  one  word  they  S£ud. 
"  These  two  persons  knew  well  how  to  humour 
"  sir  John  Berkley,  who  believe<I  them  the  more, 
."  be<;aiise  they  seemed  very  much  to  blame  Ire- 
**  ton's  Ktubbonicss  towards  the  king,  and  to  fear 
"  that  he  often  prc^'ailed  upon  Cromwell  against 
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"his  own  inclinations:  they  informed  him,  of 
"  many  particuhirs  Which  piissetl  in  the  council  of 

*  officers,  and  sometimes  of  advice  from  Cromwell, 
"  llnit  wjis  cleiin  contrary  to  what  the  kinjff  received 
"by  Aslihunihani  as  iiis  opinion,  and  which  was 
"found  afterwards  to  be  tnie,  (jis  it  may  be  the 
"other  was  too,)  which  exceedingly  confirmed  sir 
"Juhn  in  the  gtXKl  opiuion  he  had  of  his  two 
"friends.  They  were  tUr  first  who  positively  ad- 
"vertised  the  king  by  him,  that  C'roinwell  would 
"oever  doliim  service;  and  the  first  who  seemed 
''to  apprehend  that  the  king's  person  was  in 
"danger,  and  that  there  was  some  secret  design 
"upon  hiij  life. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  sir  John  Btrhleif  kneiv 
"any  t fling  of  the  king's  purpose  in  his  intentfed 
"escape,  or  whither  he  resolved  to  go,  or,  indeed, 
"more  of  it  than  that  he  resolved  at  such  an 
"hour,  and  in  such  a  pla(!e,  to  take  horse,  and 
"was  himself  reipiired  to  attend  him;  nor  do  I, 
"in  truth,  think  that  the  king  himself,  when  he  took 
"horse,  resolved  whither  to  go,  Some  think  he 
"  meant  to  go  into  tlu-  city ;  fithei-s,  that  lie  in- 
" tended  for  Jersey;  and  that  Wiis  the  ground  of 
"  the  question  to  Mr.  Ashhurnham,  '  where  is  the 

*  *  ship?'  Certain  it  is  that  the  king  never  thought 
"  of  going  to  the  Isle  of  fVigkt.  I  am  not  sure  that 
"  Mr.  Ashbumham,  who  had  not  yet  given  over 
"  all  hope  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  and 
'*  believetl  the  alterations,  which  had  fallen  out, 
"  proceeded  from  the  barbarity  of  the  agitators, 
"  and  the  levelling  party,  had  not  the  Isle  of 
"  Wight  in  his  view  from  the  beginning,  that  is, 
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"  from  llje  time  liis  majesty  thought  it  necessary 

to  make  an  escape  from  the'army.     //  had  been 
"  a  difficult  iaxk  to  go  afMmt  to  dissuade  the  king 
"from  an  apprehension  of  his  own  safety  y  when  it 
"  was  much  more  natural  to  fear  an  assassinatiotij 
"  than  to  apprehend  am/  thing  that  thetf  did  nfter-^ 
"  ivards  do.     Mr.  Ashburnhaiii  had  mi  great  s 
"  detestation  of  the  Scots,  that  he  expected   no- 
"  good  from  their  fratemity,  the  preshyterians  «tf' 
"  the  city ;  and  did  reulltf  believe  that  if  his  ma- 
"  jestff  should  put  himself  into  their  hands;  its  was 
"  advised  by  nutm/y  with  a  purpose  that  he  should 
**  be  there  aniceaieri,  tilt  some  favourable  amjuac*^ 
"  ture  should  offer  itself   (for  nobody  imagined 
"  that,  upon  his  arrival  there,  the  city  would  have 
"  declared  for  liiiii,  and  have  entered  into  a  cori- 
"  test  with  that  army  which  had  so  lately  subdued 
"  tlieni,)  the  security  tf  such  an  escape  was  not  ia 
"  be  relied  oti,  ami  vert/  earnest  It/  dissuaded  his' 
"  master  from  entertaining  the  thought  of  it ;  and' 
"  this  opinion  of  his  wa^  universiUly  known,  and, 
"  as  hath  been  said  before,  was  an  ingredient  into 
"  the  composition  of  that  civility  and  kindnesi 
"  the  oiBcers  of  the  army  had   for  him.     They 
"  did,    to  him,   frequently   lament   the   levelling^ 
"  spirit  that  was  gotten  into  tlie  soldiers,  which' 

they  foresaw  in  the  future  would  be  as  incoit- 
"  vcnient  and   mischievous  to  themselves,  as  It' 

wjis,  for  the  present,  dangerous  to  the  person  of 
"the  king;    which  they  seemed  wonderfully  to 

apprehend,  and  protested  *  that  they  knew  not 
"  *  how  to  apply  any  remedy  to  it,  whilst  his  ma- 
jesty was  in  the  army ;  but  that  they  would 
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"'qcickly  corpect  or  subdue  it,  if  the  king  were 
"  'at  any  distance  from  tlipm  ;*  and  it  is  not  im- 
"  possible,  that,  in  such  discourses,  somebody  who 
"  iras  tnisted  by  them,  if  not  one  of  themselves, 
"  might  mention  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  good 
"place  to  retire  to,  and  colonel  Hammond  as  a 
"  aian  of  gowl  intentions ;  the  minutes  of  which 
"  lUscourse  Mr.  Askburnham  might  keep  by  him  : 
"  for  the  loni  Limgdale's  relation  of  such  a  paper, 
"vhicb    he  himself  saw,  and   read,   cannot  be 
thought  by  me  to  lie  a  mere  fiction  ;  to  which, 
"besfides  that  he  was  a  person  of  unblemished 
"htmour  and  veracity,  he  had  not  any  tempta^ 
"  tion :  1/et  Mr.  Ashfmmham  did  amxtantiy  detty 
^  that  he  ever  saw  any  truth  paper,  or  had  atty 
thought  of  the  Isle  of  ffighi  when  the  king  left 
Hampton  Omrt,  and  lie  never  gave  cause,  in  the 
subsequent  actions  of  his  life,  to  have  his  fide- 
"  lity  suspected.     And  it  is  probable,  that  Crom- 
well, who  many  years  afterwai*ds   committed 
him  to  the  tower,  and  did  hate  him,  and  desired 
l*to  have  taken  his  life,  tcfwld  have  been  glad  to 
"  have  blasted  his  reputation,  by  declaring  that  he 
"  had.  cai-ried  his  master  to  the  Isle  of  ff^ght, 
"^  without  his  privity,  upon  his  own  presumption  j 
"whicli,  bow  well  soever  intended,  must  have 
"been  looked  upon  by  all  men  as  such  a  tran»- 
'oendent  crime,  as  must  have  deprived  him  of  all 


compassion  for  the  worst  that  could  befidl  him/ 
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"  But, one  morning,  being  the  1 1  th  of  November,* 
"  tbeking  having,thc  niglit  befun',  pretuiuied  some 
"  indisposilion,  and  that  he  would  ^u  to  his  rest, 
"  they  wlio  went  into  his  chnmber,  Ibiiml,  that  he 
"  was  not  there,  nor  had  been  in  his  bed  tbati 
"  night.  There  were  two  or  tinve  h;tt«rs  f(Hnid| 
"  upon  his  table,  writ  idl  with  bis  own  band,  one| 
"  to  the  parliament,  another  to  the  general."'|- 

If  there  were  here  simply  the  error  of  a  date,] 
the  mere  inadvertency  of  stating;  that  to  have 
happened  on  one  day,  which  really  occurred  on] 

'*  According  to  ihc  last  O&fonl  Editiuntlm—"  being  the  11th] 
"  of  November" — is  in  the  (jriginiil  Manuscript, — **  about 
"  beginning  of  September."  1 ! ! 

t  A  third  Idler  was  addressed  to  uilonel  ^tniaHey.     It  begjiuj 
thua — "  Col.  W'halley  I  have  been  so  civilly  used  by  you,  aai] 
"  Major  Huntington,  that  I  canuot  but  by  this  parting  farcwdDJ 
"  acknowledge  it  under  my  band, "  &c.  &c.  and  it  conclude*  thi 
"  — So  being  confident,  that  you  wish  ray  preservation  and  n- 
"  MitutioD,  I  rest  your  friend — Cliariea  R."     It  i.*  very  possible 
that  the  king  may  have  greatly  over-raled  the  sincerity  of  Whol- 
ley's  good  wishes ;  but  it  »evnui  quite  imposxible.  that  be  shaiibt  { 
have  written  in  the«e  tenns  lu  hiui,  if  he  had  been  sucfa  m  lofd  j 
Clarendon  de^cribt^  hiin — "  A  man  of  a  rough  and  brutal  («in- 
"  per,  who  offered  great  violence  to  bis  nature,  when  be  iqiiieand 
"  to  exercise  any  civility  and  good  manners."     If  so,  the  gncder 
ID  point  of  rcstmiut  must  hare  bad  a  worse  time  of  it  than  Us  ' 
prisouer. 
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the  next,  miKht  vsvW  he  suffered  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. But  not  so,  when  intimately,  if  not  in- 
separably, blended,  as  it  is,  with  matter  of  fact 
imperioui^ly  demanding  investigation.  The  king's 
escnpe  from  Hampton  Court,  so  far  from  having 
been  discovered  on  the  morning  of  tlie  llth,  was 

jt  effected  till  the  evening  of  that  day.  The 
point  however,  which  in  this  enquiry  it  is  most 
essentially  important  to  establish,  is,  what  was 
the  interval  from  the  time  when  the  escape  was 
dfected  to  that  when  it  was  discovered?  inas- 
mach  as  the  result  will  affoM  a  criterion,  by  which 
credibility  of  lord  Clarendon's  relation,  in 
'many  of  its  subsequent  particulars,  may  be  fairly 
iKti  mated. 

ITutt  the  king  during  his  confinement  at  Hamp- 
Court  was  not  more  vigilantly  giumled  than 
the  aafe  custody  of  his  person  had  been  calculated 
to  require,  the  subject  under  discussion  sufficiently 
proves.  In  the  treatment  of  him  that  at  least  the 
OQtward  forms  of  respect  and  the  customary  usages 
of  decorum  were  not  unobserved ;  that  his  hours 
of  privacy  were  not  wantonly  invaded ;  and  that 
the  attendance  of  his  own  domestics  had  not  as 
yet  been  interdicted,  all  accounts  agree.  Iv(*rd 
Clarendon's  is  in  the  follow-ing  words: — "  In  the 
"  mean  time,  they  neither  hindered  his  maje^ity 
"  froni  riding  abroad  to  take  the  air,  nor  from 
"  doing  any  thing  he  had  ii  mind  to,  nor  restrained 
" those  who  waifed  upon  him  in  his  bedchamber" 
These  therefore  must  have  been  "  thei/,  who  went 
"  into  his  chamber  on  the  morning  of  the  I  I/A  t)f 
"  November,"  which  they  were  not  likely  to  do 
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before  sani'ise :  and  as  little  likely,  when  they 
*^  found,  that  he  was  not  there"  to  be  in  haste  to 
give  the  alarm,  and  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  after  the 
royal  fiigitive.  And  further  if  they  "younrf,  thai, 
"  he  had  not  been  in  his  bed  that  nighty  tlie  natural] 
inference  is,  that  he  must  have  escaped  at  the  closel 
of  the  preceding  evening.  Considering  thoreforaj 
the  length  of  days  at  that  season  of  the  year,  XhA 
king,  according  to  loi-d  Clarendon,  could  no^ 
have  had  the  start  of  all  pursuers  by  less  than  tai 
or  twelve  hours. 

It  is  therefore,  *'  with  great  appearance  of  troth/ 
that  we  arc  told  aftenvards,  that — "  after  ihej^ 
"  had  made  some  tttai/  in  that  part  next  the  settf 
"  and  Ashhurnhum  had  been  some  time  absent"  ^c* 
— ^*  the  king  t/umght  it  best  for  avoiding  afi 
"  hightvays  to  go  to  Tichfiehl^  a  noble  seat  of  iht 
"  earl  of  Southampton's"  fifc.  that  "  he  there  re- 
** freshed  himself:  and  consulted  with  his  three 
"  servants,  what  he  should  next  do."  t 

•Some  time  and  some  stay  are  indefinite  terms  J 
but  usually,  if  not  invariably,  signifying  no  short 
time  or  stay.  And  after  having  rode  all  nigh^ 
and  a  part  of  the  next  day,  it  must  have  required 
fiome  time  further  for  the  king  to  "  refresh  himself^ 
before  he  consulted  with  his  *'  three  servants,  whal 
"  he  should  next  do."  Now  tht:  aggregate  {for  id 
would  be  hazar(h)us  to  use  the  more  familiar  temiil 
sum-total)  of  all  these  "  somes"  must  be  calcu-J 
lated  at  a  very  considerable  amount.  Not  how^ 
ever  more  than  might  be  well  afforded  out  of  th(i 
very  liberal  uUoivunce,  which  lord  Clarendon  baa! 
providently  taken  care  to  supply ;    a   period  ot 
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about  twelve  hours.  And  that  the  fiigitivcs  had 
tiuie  enough  an<l  to  Kpare,  is  inauifest  fi-om  theii- 
ba^'Uig'  been  so  unboundedly  lavish  of  it.  Notltiiig 
therefore  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  whole 
of  this  account:  wherein  the  Arst  part  and  the 
last,  the  causes  and  the  effects,  reciprocally  prove 
each  other,  like  rules  uf  arithmetic. 


"  Servatnr  oA  imum 


Qualifi  ab  incepto  ; -ct  sibi  constat." 

But  it  is  with  itself  alone  that  this  account  is 
consistent,  being  irreconcilcably  at  variance  with 
all  others.    Whitelock  tells  a  very  different  story. 

"  November  M.  This  n'lght  news  came  of  the 
"king's  departure  from  Hampton  Court." 

"  November  12.  Letters  from  lieutenant  general 
"Cromwell,  to  the  house,  of  the  king's  going 
"away.  That  the  commissioners  and  Col.  Whaly 
"missing  him  at  supper  went  into  his  chamber, 
"and  found  him  gone;  leaving  his  cloak  in  the 
"  gallery,  and  some  letters  of  his  own  hand-writing 
*'  Qpon  the  table." 

This  is  confirmed  by  Rushworth  thus — "  No- 
"vember  11.  This  night  came  the  unexpected 
**  Dews  of  his  majesty  escape  from  Hampton  Court. 
"  About  nine  of  the  clock  the  officers,  who  attended 
"  hiin,  wondered  he  came  not  forth  of  his  chamber, 

went  in,  and  missed  hira  within  half  an  hour 
"  afier  his  departure." 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  while  these  two 
plodding  Journalists*  were  noting  down  the  pass- 

*  Whitdork  and  Ruskwortb,  prob&bly  without  intended,  ur 
L'onsckiUB,  deference  to  Sencai,  were  more  careful  as  to  what 
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ing'  events  tlay  by  day,  as  they  occurred,  the  noble 
^d  classical  Historian  of  the  Rebellion  was  cither 
in  Jersey  or  in  France;  having  quitted  England 
three  years  before,  and  not  having  returned  till 
nearly  twelve  years  after,  the  time  of  this  transac- 
tion. But  as  the  preference  given  on  these  pounds 
to  the  united  testimonies  of  the  former  may  be 
disallowed  by  some,  recourse  shall  be  had  to  do- 
cuments, which,  all  must  admit  to  be  of  para- 
mount authority : — the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

"  Lord's  Journals"  Die  Veneris  12  Noveiiibris. 

"  The  lord  Montague  acquainted  the  bouse, 
"  that  the  king  escaped  last  nrgfit  from  Hampton 
"  Court :  and  these  papers  were  foimd  in  his 
"  chamber.  Letter  to  lord  Montague ;  letter  to 
"  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  letter 
"  to  colonel  Whaly." 

All  which  letters  are  dated  the  IIM  Xovember. 

"  Commons  Journals"  Die  Veneris  12th  No- 
vember. 

"  A  letter  from  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  of 

they  wnite,  than  as  to  how  they  wrote.  On  the  contrary,  lord 
Clarendon  b  evidently  not  »o  much  infiuenoed  by  the  precept* 
of  the  momlist,  aa  by  thi.-  i.-xampW  uf  the  hJHlorjuno  of  antiquity, 
who  certainly  attended  as  much  to  elegance  of  style,  us  to  ac- 
cunry  of  statement.  Among  these  Li>7  seeiDB  to  have  been 
his  favourite-,  if  nc>t  his  mwlL'l.  In  eo  far  at  leaal.  as  frum  fata 
liaving  adopted  the  l*ata\'inEuti  practice  of  giving  a  flaxuur  to  the 
iosipidit)'  of  matter  of  fact  by  a  flew  spices  of  the  marveUotis 
and  pretcruatural. 

*  Quff  re  quid  scribas ;  non  quemadmodiim 

Cujuscumque  orationem  lidcris  soltcttam  et  poUtom,  ACtto  ani- 
mam  quofHe  noa  minus  aseptiiiUix  ocvupaliaa.  Senec.Eput.  115. 


\ 
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" ^ov.  11,  twelve  at  night,  was  read;  signiiying 
"  ihe  king's  escajxj ;  who  went  away  about  ttint 
"  of  the  clock  yesterdat^  trt:ejihig" 

Here  then  are  incontrovertible  proofs  that  in- 
stead of  many  hours,  not  a  single  hour  elapsed 
between  the  king*!^  escape  and  the  discovery  of  it. 
Another  fact  \rill  now  be  demonstrated,  in  its 
application  not  less  important  than  the  former; 
tliat  the  king  and  his  attendants  at  the  moment  of 
their  departure  must  have  known  that  the  chance 
of  longer  concealment  was  absolutely  hopeless. 

Colonel  Wlialley  in  his  letter  to  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons  writes — "  and  as  for  the 
"  manner,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  king's  going  away, 
"  it  was  thus.  Mondayes  sind  Thui*sdayes  were 
"  the  king's  set  dayes  for  his  writing  letters,  to  be 

sent  into  forreigne  parts.  His  usual  time  for 
"  corniug  out  of  his  bedchamber  on  those  dayes 
tietwixt  five  and  six,  of  the  clock.    Pi*cscntly 

after  he  went  to  prayers.  And  about  half  an 
"  houre  after  that  to  supper  -.  at  which  times  I  set 
"  guards  alwut  his  bedchamber.  Because  he  made 
"  no  long  stay  after  supper  before  he  retired  him- 
"  self  thither." 

"  About^ue  of  the  clocks  I  came  into  the  room 
"  next  his  bedchaml>er ;  where  1  found  the  Com- 
"  tnissioners  and  bedchamber  men.  1  asked  them 
"  for  the  king :  they  told  me,  he  was  writing  let- 
"  ters  in  his  bedchamber.  I  waited  without  mis- 
**  tnist  till  six  of  the  clock ;  I  then  began  to 
"doubt,  &c."« 

■*  The  following  nctoiint  is  taken  from  n  ncwspiipcr  of  that 
tine,  entitled   "  tbc   Modcnitc  Intt-lligenccr, '  from   Thursday 
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Such  having  been  Whalley's — 

•  **  Custom  always  of  the  uflcruuoD," 

the  king^  could  not  but  have  been  aware  that,  as 
the  attempt  was  impracticable  till  after  sunset,  his 
absence  must  be  discovered  as  soon  as  he  had  with- 
drawn himself.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
his  majesty  throughout  the  whole  tram^acLiun  is 

Nov.  II,  to  Thuraday  November  18,  16-17.  "  Vov.  il.^TWi 
"  daif  will  be  fninous  in  niter  times  because  towardt  tht  end  ofit 
"  his  majesty  cscapt  a  kind  of  restraint  [  under  which  he  wu 
"  at  Hampton  Court :  and  according  to  the  best  relation,  thus : 
"  — He,  as  was  uiiual,  went  to  be  private  a  little  before  cfcning 
*'pnyer;  staying  somewbat  longer  than  usual,  it  waa  takea 
"  notice  of;  yet  nt  lirst  without  ^uDpioio^  ;  but  he  not  comiog 
"  forth  suddenly,  there  were  fears,  which  encreased  by  the 
"  crying  of  u  (greyhound*'  again  and  again  wilhin ;  and  upon 
**  cearch  it  van  found  the  kJug  was  gone  ;  and  by  the  way  of 
"  Paradise,  a  place  eu  called  iu  the  giurdcn  ;  iu  probabiUly  rad- 
"  denty  after  hu  going  in,  and  about  taiiight.  He  left  a  paper 
"  to  the  parliiUTifnt,  another  to  the  commissiuners,  and  a  tUrd 
"  to  colonel  Whsllej\" 


*  A  postscript  to  the  last  of  these  tetters  concludes  tb 

"  I  had  almost  forgot  to  di^ire  you  lo  send  the  black 
"  bitch  to  the  duke  of  Kidimond." 

Sir  Philip  A\'arwick  hat)  noticod  the  king's  preference  of  grcy- 
houods  to  spaniela  >  and  hia  majesty *a  reason  for  it. 

"  Melhinks  becsu»e  it  »hL'W5  his  disesteem  of  a  eommou 
"  court  vice,  H  u  not  unworthy  the  relating  of  him;  that  one 
"  evening  his  dog  scraping  at  his  door,  he  conmtanded  nw  (o 
*  let  in  Gipscy ;  whereupon  1  took  the  boldness  to  say,  Sii,  I 
"  perceive  yon  love  a  greyhound  better  Chain  you  do  a  spaniel ; — 
•'  Yea,  (he  replied)  for  they  equally  love  their  masters  ^  and  yet 
"  do  not  flatter  them  5o  much." 

Sir  P.  Ws.  Memoircs  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
pag«3^. 
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reprcsenteJ  as  scarcely  having  had  even  "  voix  en 
"  chapitre,"  Wliile  those,  who  advised,  planned, 
and  contrived,  what  hird  Clarendon  elsewhere  calls 
"this  so  precious  affair,"  are  made  to  appear  so 
utterly  devoid  of  common  prudence,  that  the 
greater  the  folly,  the  more  likely  they  were  to 
commit  it;  the  more  obvious  the  danger,  the 
more  likely  to  precipitate  their  royal  master  into 
it.  Vain  however  as  would  be  tlie  attempt  to 
at^e,  that  lord  Clarendon's  account  is  impro-a-rcadoii 
bable ;  it  may  not  be  equally  so,  to  prove  that  it  ***f*"' 
k  untrue. 

VVlien  between  two  statements  of  the  same 
transaction  there  is  the  most  perfect  and  entire 
concordance,  as  to  all  ejwential  points,  with  just 
enough  of  ti-ifling  variation  in  detail,  as  to  bear 
tatemal  evidence  of  their  nut  having-  been  written 
in  concert,  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  consideration. 
Bat  when  it  is  known,  as  it  here  is  of  Berkeley 
and  Asbbumham,  on  tlie  unquestionable  authority 
of  lord  Clarendon,  that  the  respective  authors"  had 
"  contracted  a  very  avowed  animiisity  against  each 
"  other ;"  and  that  "  tliere  was  no  inclination,  that 
"  one  should  see  what  the  other  had  writ ;"  that, 
"  while  each  endeavoured  to  clciir  liimself,  he  ob- 
"jected  or  imputed  somewhat  to  the  other,  that 
"made  him  liable  to  just  censnre;"  surely  such 
documents  are  so  far  entitled  to  unqualified  credit. 

As  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  frecpient  re- 
ference to  Ashbumham's  Narrative  must  neces- 
sarily occur,  it  is  expedient  here  to  premisCf  that 
there  is  no  wish  to  obtain  the  admission  o(  any 
fact,  resting  solely  on  his  authority;   no  desire. 
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that  any  credit  KlHUiht  be  cuiicetjecl,  which  can 
reason  be  witheld :  all,  that  is  hoped,  being',  tl 
the  testimonies  of  others  may  not  be  invalidai 
by  his  concurrence. 

II. 


I 


W  "  Ashbumliam  a/<mtf  seemed  to  know  what  tl 
"  were  to  do,  the  other  two  having  received  o 
"  orders  to  attend." 


ft) 


ic) 


"  He  (Berkley)  took  care  to  publish  that  I 
*'  enterprize  of  the  king's  was  so  toialltf  withi 
"  his  privity,  that  he  was  required  to  attend 
"  horseback  at  sxicli  an  hotir,  and  had  not 
"  least  intiinatian  of  his  majesty's  purpose 
"  he  intended  to  do." 


I 


"  I  do  not  Ijclieve  that  sir  John  Berkley  kt 
"  any  iking  of  the  king's  purpose  in  his  intern 
"  escape,  or  whither  he  resolved  to  go,  or,  inde 
"  more  of  it  timn  that  he  resolved  at  such 
"  hour,  and  in  such  a  place,  to  take  horse,  andi 
"  hin»sc!f  reqaired  to  attend  him."  4 

"  Nor  do  /,  in  truth  think  that  the  hlng  A 
**  self  J  when  he  took  horse,  resolved  whither  to  ^ 

While  analysing  this   most   elaborately  6t! 
pounded  portion  of  the  whole  history  «f  the  I 
bellion,  the  following  questions  are  neither 
volous,   nor  inq>ertinent ;    however   obviouj 
answers  to  them  may  be. 
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1.  To  whom  did  Ashbui-nhant  ahne  seem  to 
know  wliat  they  were  to  do  ? — To  Bt'rkeley  and 
Le^e.  And  to  them  only  :  for  at  the  performanee 
of  this  scene  none  bnt  the  actors  could  have  iHwn 

present. 

2.  When  assembled  "  whai  wpre  thei/  to  do" — 
bat  to  ride  off  as  fast  as  they  could  ? 

3.  How  or  in  what  way  could  Ashhurnham's 
sule  and  exclusive  knowledge,  of  what  tliey  were  to 
do,  hare  betrayed  itself;  but  by  this  then  taking 
the  lead  ? 

To  all  the  readers  of  Clarendon's  Historj%  for  W 
more  than  a  century  past,  Ashbumhara  alone,  of 
the  king's  three  attendants,  must  seem  to  have 
been  at  this  juncture  about  his  majesty's  person ; 
and  the  only  inmate  of  the  palace : — "  ihe  other 
'*heo  having  received  only  orders  to  attend  on 
"  horseback  at  such  an  hour  and  in  snch  a  place." 
This  implied  fact ,•  even  without  the  notoriety  of 
Asld)urnham's  having  been  at  nil  times  honoured 
above  his  colleagues  with  a  distinguished  share  of 
the  royal  confitience,  might  in  itself  suffice  to  ac- 
credit the  assertion  »f  his  having  been  alone  cog- 
nizant of  their  common  destination.  It  is  one 
therefore,  which  it  is  most  imiwrtunt  to  ascertain : 
and,  happily,  not  less  easy.  In  sir  John  Berkeley's 
Memoir,  which  evei-y  one,  who  consults  it,  will' 

•  Snch  it  lias  been  considcri-'d  l)y  Unpin,  who  says  diatinclly 
— -"  The  king  comi'  with  A-^hhurnhum  to  ihc  (pirdcn  jrate  where 
"  Beriwiey  vnul«l  with  the  horses." 


I 
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find  to  be  such  as  lord  Clarendon  has  described 
it;  written  for  the  purpose  of"  clearing  himself, 
"  by  objecting  or  imputing  somewhat  to  the  other, 
"  that  made  him  liable  to  just  censure ;"  we  read — 
"  I  had  been  now  absent  three  weeks  removed 
"  from  the  king;  and  about  ^fortnight  after  me^ 
"  Mr.  Ashburnham  :  Mr.  Leggc  still  remained  with 
"  his  majestj*  and  waited  in  his  bedcliamber,  &c.'*^ 


I 

im-l 
tfael 


"  I  went  the  Tuesday  night  after  to  Hfimptoa 
'*  Court  privately  being  introduced  a  back  way  by 
"  Mr.  Leg." 

"  On  the  Wedni*sday  we  had  orders  to  send 
"  spiire  horses  to  Sutton  in  Hampshire;  and  the 
"  Thursday  after  his  majesty  toiM  IVtlL  Leg 
"  came  out  at  the  closing  of  the  evening,  and  im- 
"  mediately  went  to  Oatlands,  and  so  through 
"  forest :  where  his  majesty  was  our  guide." 

Ashburnhain's  account,  (after   having  by  tbe 
king's  command  withdrawn  his  parole)  is — "  For 
*'  that  cause,  and  for  the  plain  language,  that 
"  used  to  Cromwell  at  my  last  being  witli  him, 
"  was  the  next  day  dismissed  from  my  attendance 
"  upon  the  king,"  &c. 

"  Not  many  days  after,  Mr.  Leg  came  to  me 
"  from  his  majesty.  For  he  only  was  permitted 
"  to  continue  still  near  him."  ^ 

If  any  doubt  can  possibly  remain  of  the  truth, 
which  these  two  adversaries  unite  in  establishing, 
it  will  effectually  be  removed  by  again  having  re- 
course to  colonel  Whalley*s  letter  to  the  speaker — 

— "  But  for  some  tifteen  weeks  I  had  Mr. 
**  Ashbumhaiirs  engagement  for  the  king's  safe 
"  abiding  with  me.     And  truly  I  must  do  him  so 
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much  right  as  to  declare,  that  he  dealt  honestly 
^•*  and  like  a  gentleman  with  me.  For  about  three 
•*  weeks  ago  he  came  to  me,  and  minded  me  of  his 
"  engagement,  which  was  to  continue  no  longer 
"than  he  g;ive  me  warning;  which,  he  told  me, 
"  be  now  did," — -He  after  mentions  colonel  h^^ggCy 
as  the  wi/y  remaining  attendant  on  the  king,  who 
had  not  been  put  about  his  majesty's  person  by 
liie  parliament.  And  lastly  that  Legge  went 
sway  on  "  Thursday  morning."* 

If  Berkeley  took  care  to  puhlish  that  this  enter-     <^) 
prize  was  totally  without  his  privity ;  and  that  he 
Imd  not  tlie  iensf  intimatiim  of  what  the  king  in- 
imded  to  do;  he  shewed  that  sometimes  they,  who 
are  not  "  great  wits  have  short  memories." 

If  lord  Clarendon  believed  that  Berkeley  knew  (e) 
nothing  more  of  the  king's  purpose  than  that  at 
^iicli  an  hour  and  in  such  a  place  he  hud  resolved 
to  take  hoi-se,  he  must  have  dther  disbelieved,  or 
forgotten,  what  he  had  rcatltn  sir  John's  Memoir; 
vhich,  he  says,  was  not  made  public ;  but  which 
j  lie  himself  read,  and  conferred  upon  with  the  writer 
«  large. 

From  that  work  the  following  passages  may  be 
not  unfairly  extracted. — "  About  eight  or  ten  days 

*  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  Bcrkdey'a  sayiTig  ihat  Will. 
l^eggt  aune  out  of  the  Palacv  with  the  kin^  At  the  close  of  the 
tvfnine;.  For  not  having  be«n  disnii6sc<]  from  his  attendiince 
on  Itie  ktni;,  its  Berkeley  and  Ashbumhain  hud  been,  he  might 
be  u  mndi  at  Uberty  to  return  in  the  evening  aa  to  go  away  in 
■henumiing. 
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"  before  the  time  appiiiiited  for  the  ib-awing  toge- 
"  tber  of  the  army,  Mr,  Ashbumlium  invited  me 
**  from  Loadon,  aad  Mr.  Leg  from  Hampton 
"  Court,  to  dine  with  him  on  £)unday  at  Ditton,  &c, 
"  — They  told  me,  that  his  majesty  was  really 
"  afraid  of  his  life,  and  was  resolved  to  make  bis 
"  escape ;  and  that  Ihey  had  order  from  his  ma- 
"  jesty  to  command  me  in  his  name  to  wait  on 
"  his  majesty  in  his  intended  escape."  Sir  John 
in  reply  advises,  tliat  Mr.  Ashbumham  should 
"  provide  three  or  four  ships  in  several  ports  to  be 
"  ready  in  nil  events :"  and  requires  that  he  majf 
receive  the  king's  commands  immediately  from 
himjself. 

"  On  Monday,  Mr.  Aslibumham  and  1  went  to 
"  the  head  quarters  to  desire  passes  to  return  be- 
"  yond  the  seas.  He  asked  me,  what  I  thouffht 
**  of  his  majestj^'s  coming  to  London,  and  appear-, 
"  ing  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  ?  I  replied,  very  ill. 
'^  He  then  asked  me,  what  I  tliought  of  the  Isle 
"  of  Wight  ?  I  replied,  better  than  of  London, 
**  though  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  who  was  go- 
"  vemor.  I  then  asked  him  why  his  majesty  would 
"  not  make  his  retreat  secure  by  quitting  the  king- 
"  dom  ?     He  replied,  not  for  two  rea-sons.*  ■ 

"  I  went  the  Tuesday  night  after  to  Hampton 
**  Court  privately  being  introduced  ii  back  way 
"  by  Mr.  Leg.  The  king  told  me  he  was  afraid 
"  of  his  life,  and  that  he  would  liave  me  assist  in 
"  person  in  bis  escape.     I  asked,  which  way  hut 

*  The  tme  being  the  policy  of  vaiting  til)  the  rendeivoHB  of 
tlie  army  was  over,  the  other,  thiit  uf  wailiiig  lill  tiie  treaty 
the  Scots  WRs  concloded. 
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"msyesty  would  yo?  His  majesty  replied,  that 
"  hoik  Mr.  yhhbumJiam,  who  was  present,  and  I 
"fibouUl  hiotc  that  by  iViU.  Leg.  On  the  wed- 
*'  nesday  we  tuid  orders  to  send  spare  horses  to 
"  Sotton  in  Hampshire.  And  the  Thursday  after 
"his  majesty  with  Will.  XvCgg  came  out,"  ice.  Sec. 
From  these  extracts  the  foUowing  conclusions 
inay  be  dran'n. 

1st.  That  Berkeley  has  avowed  a  knowledge 
which  lord  Clarendon  (b)  states  him  to  have 
pttblicly  denied. 

2d.  That  he  has  shewn,  that  he  knew  more  than 
lord- Clarendon  (c)  believes  hiui  to  have  known. 
3d.  That  he  must  of  necessity  have  known  more 
(ban  it  has  been  his  purpose  to  disclose. 
Of  which  latter  the  evidences  are  these — 
let.  'Hie  admission  that  Ashburnham  consulted 
him  as  to  the  scheme  of  the  king's  going  to 
London ;  which  met  with  his  decided  disappro- 
bntion. 

2d.  That  he  himself  suggested  the  king's  es- 
caping out  of  the  kingdom ;  to  which  Ashburn- 
ham objected,  assigning  his  reasons. 

3d.  Tliat  when  Ashlmrnlmiii  afterwards  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  He 
replied  "  better  than  of  London."  Thus  of  three 
plans  the  two  first  were  instantly  and  decisively 
rvjected  :  while  to  the  last  no  objection  was  made. 
For  sir  John's  knowing  nothing  of  the  Island,  or 
iif  the  governor,  might  be  reason  enough  for  his 
not  going  there ;  but  certainly  was  none,  why  the 
king,  or  any  one  else  should  not  go  there:  and 
further,  why  he  should  not  of  himself  recommend 
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the  measure,  but  not  why  he  should  refuse  his 
concurrence  at  the  recommendation  of  another. 

4th.  That  he  received  orders  to  send  a  relay  of 
horses  to  Sutton  in  Hampshire.  Now  however 
modestly  sir  John  may  speak  of  his  topographical 
acquirements,  he  surely  cannot  mean  to  disclaim 
the  knowledge,  thut  Hampshire  is  a  maritime 
country,  and  that  from  its  shore — 

"  £at  in  coiupcctu noliasima  fomt 

"  Insula : 

It  therefore  seems  incredible  that  this  order  of 
the  king's  should  not  have  reminded  lum  of  his 
consultation  with  Ashburnham ;  in  which,  of  Uie 
three  places  proposed,  tlie  Lsle  of  Wight  was  the 
only  one,  to  which  no  exception  was  otTered. 

Berkeley  indeed  is  not  one  of  those  writers,  of 
whose  ^ts  a  true  understanding  and  right  judg- 
ment arc  likely  to  be  elicited  by  a  too  rigorously 
critical  acccptiition  of  his  words.  Yet  it  may  be 
observed  of  one,  that  it  is  perhaps  more  fully  and 
jH'ecisely  expressive  than  it  may  have  been  de- 
signed. "  We  continued  our  way  towards  South- 
"  ampton."  The  way  that  was  continued  at  Sutton 
iiad  been  begun  at  Hampton  Court.  If  then  be 
was  aware  of  the  former,  it  is  probable  that  be 
was  not  imcon.scious  of  the  latter. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  indications  which  trans- 
pire of  Berkeley's  having  been  really,  more  than 
he  would  fain  have  been  cimsidered,  in  tlie  secret. 
On  being  apprized  by  Legge  and  Ashhurnhaiii  of 
the  king's  coiiiiuands  to  attend  liiin,  he  requires, 
"  that  he  may  receive  thot^  commands  iiiime- 
"  diately  from  the  king  himself."    TIius  evincing 
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a  gpirit  hig^hly  creditable  both  to  his  character, 
aod  to  lord  Clarendonu  delineation  of  it.  On 
hang  in  consequence  of  this  requisition  "  pri- 
"  vately  introduced  by  Mr.  Lcgge,"  and  in  aiiKwcr 
lo  his  enquiry  "  which  way  his  majesty  would 
"go?''  The  king  tells  him  that  "  both  he  and 
"Ashbumham,  who  was  present,  should  know 
"that  fry  fflli.  Leg.**  Now  an  appeal  may 
liere  be  confidently  made  to  every  reader  of 
Berkeley's  Memoir,  whether  there  be  not  through- 
■  out  internal  evidence,  even  to  conviction,  that 
B  Berkeley  would  not  only  have  noticed  the  omis- 
H  aoD,  if  such  there  bad  been,  but  that  he  would 
H  ttave  ascribed  it  to  Ashbumham's  intolerant  jea- 
T  fousy,  overweening  arrogance,  and  abused  ascen- 
i  dancy.  He  allows,  that  the  next  day  lie  received 
'  orders  from  the  king  to  send  forward  horses  to 
Sutton,  and  that  these  orders  were  delivered  by 

*"  ff^ll.  Leg-"  On  which  no  observation  is 
made.  Is  it  not  most  probable  therefore  that  he 
then  learnt  something  more  on  the  subject?  If 
not, — is  it  not  certain,  that  not  only  colonel  Legge, 
but  Berkeley  himself,  and  the  king  too,  must  have 
understood  this  order  as'  an  implied  virtual  noti- 
fication, according  to  promise,  of  his  majesty's  de- 
cision r 

Ashbumhara  in  his  Narrative  aflinns  that  when 
he  proposed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Berkeley  fully  as- 
sented. The  difference  in  the  two  statements 
hcrefore  is  only  in  the  degree ;  that  is,  between 
isenting  and  not  dissenting;  the  latter  answer- 
the  present  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  former ; 

VOL.  1.  L 
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because  it  eqiiuUy  proven  Berkeley's  knowledge 
of  Ihe  proposition. 

Tlujy  botb  speak  but  of  one  interview  \rith  thi 
^cing ;  and  eacb  mentions,  that  the  other,  as  well 
^  Legge,  was  present ;  with  this  difterence,  that 
Berkeley  dates  it  on  the  IVesday,  and  Asbbum- 
bam  on  the  Wednesday.  When  all  the  circuini 
fitaaccs  and  the  relative  situations  of  the  ]>artie4 
are  considered,  it  must  be  udniltted,  that  altliovigb 
one  interview  bad  been  successfully  contrived,  ta 
have  attempted  a  second  would  haye  been  hazar-; 
dous^  Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  conceived,  tha^ 
there  was  any  ot)jer  channel  of  coiiuQunicatioq 
between  tlie  king  and  Ashhumham  than  that  o| 
colonel  Legge;  wJiom  Whalley  distinctly  notice^ 
as  well  as  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham}  as  *'  bdug 
"  the  only  reniaiali\g  attendant  on  the  king,  whq 
"  had  not  been  put  about  his  majesty's  person  bj 
**  the  parliament."  So  far  then  from  "  Ashbum-. 
**  ham  alone  seeming  to  know  what  they  were  to 
'*;  do/'  it  is  clear,  that  he  knew  no  more,  than  what 
was  equally  known  to  thu  other  two  attendant^ 
as  to  "  what  they  were  to  doj"  or  more  correctiyi 
where  they  were  to  go.  , 

Not  inconsistently  with  the  disclaimer  of  all  in* 
tention  to  rest  one  particle  of  this  Vindication  oq 
the  sole  authority  of  Ashbumham's  Narrative,  the 
following  extract  may  be  subjoined,  though  most 
materially  djftering  from  Berkeley's  statement.  A| 
that  one  audience,  which  he  with  Berkeley  in  the 
presence  of  Ix;gge  had  of  the  king,  be  says,  tlia< 
on  liiK  having  enquired  of  his  majesty  "  wbithci 
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•*  he  had  resolved  to  go  t" — the  king  told  us  that 
fie"  Iiad  liiid  tioiiie  thoughts  of  going  out  of  the 
*'  kingdom ;  but,  for  the  shortness  of  the  time  to 
*■  prepare  a  vessel  to  transport  him,  and  for  the 
•'  other  reasons  I  had  serU  him  by  Mr.  Legge^  he 
*'  was  resolved  to  go  to  the  Isle  uf  IVi^ht.     And, 
"  the  manner  of  his  escape  being  tlien  agreed  on, 
"  we  left  him  ;  and  ttie  next  night  he  performed 
*•  his  part,  and  we  ours."    As  some  readers  may 
be  disposed  to  weigh  agfun^t  each  other  these  coD' 
tradictory  statements,  with  a  view  to  determine, 
vhich  is  the  more  worthy  of  credit,  it  will  per- 
haps not  be  useless  to  remind  them,  that  lord 
Clarendon  aflirms,  that  these  apologies  or  narra< 
tions  Asbbumham  and  Berkeley"  made  not  public, 
"  but  gave  in  writing  to  such  of  their  friends  in 
"whose  opinions,  they  most  desired  to  be  ab- 
"  solved." — ^That  Legge  must  have  been  one  of 
those  in  whose  opinions  Ashburnham  would  be 
more  particularly  desirous  of  being  absolved,  even 
if  no  friendship  subsisted  between  them,  is  to  be 
prcsamcd  from  the  noble  hiKtorian^s  testimony, 
that  **  be  had  so  general  a  reputation  for  integrity 
"  and  fidelity  to  his  master,  that   he  never  fell 
"  under  the  least  imputation  or  reproach  with  any 
^  man."     Hut   further,  that  Ashburnham  might 
consider  him  to  be  among  his  friends,  i^easous  are 
not  wanting  to  induce  belief.     In  his  Narrative 
be  mentions,  that  after  they  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Legge  and  himself  con- 
tinued together  "  waiting  on  the  coast  for  nearly 
'•  a  quarter  of  a  year"  in  expectation  of  the  king's 
being  able  to  eB'ect  his  escape  from  Carisbrook 
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Castle,  This  fact  is  more  than  confirmed  by  en- 
tries on  the  Journals  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia^ 
ment :  "  That  Mr.  Ashbui-nham  and  colonel  Lie^fge 
"  were  taken  and  apprehended  near  Winchester 
**  Park  in  the  County  of  Hants  on  the  19th  of" 
"  May :"  being  nearly  five  months  from  the  time 
of  their  separation  from  their  royal  master.  Till 
then  a  common  service,  both  being  of  the  bed- 
chamber, would  account  for  their  association. 
Afterwards, what  could  have  been  the  connecting^ 
link  between  them  but  that  "  idem  velle  atqne 
"  idem  noUe,*^  the  surest  foundation  of  a  true  and 
lasting  friendship?  And  that  such  was  twenty 
years  after  still  subsisting  between  them,  there 
are  grounds  to  infer  from  their  having  been  the 
mtlif  two  guests,  whom  Evelyn  met  at  Clarendon 
House,  when  it  was  "  the  house  of  mourning."  It 
ts  impossible  therefore  to  suppose,  that  Ashhurn- 
ham  would  dare  to  submit  his  Narrative  to  Legge'fl 
inspection,  if  it  contained  misrepresentations  of 
occurrences,  in  which  i<cgge  himself  was  so  prin- 
cipally engaged. 

Berkeley  on  the  contrary  is  far  less  likely  to 
have  communicated  his  Memoir  to  Legge.  The 
former  immediately,  after  he  had  been  dismiiised 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  returned  to  the  queen  his 
well  known  Patroness. 


W  Lord  Clarendon's  thtuhhg  "  that  the  king  when 

"  he  took  hoisc,  liad  not  resolved  whither  to  go," 
appears  much  at  variance  with  his  stating,  that 
^  when  they  were  free  from  the  apprehension  of 
"  the  guards,  and  the  horse-quarters,  they  rode 
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"  towards  the  New  Forest."     It  proves  at  Ictwt 

f fiat  his  majesty  was  no  sooner  mounted  than  his 

resolution  was  taken.     Berkeley  saj-s  "  the  king 

**  w€u  their  guide"    But  it  matters  not,  whether 

"  Mont  like  a  bnron  bold, 
*'  Rode  foremost  of  the  company  ;" 

or  whether  he  brought  up  the  rear ;  since  it  is  not 
pretended  that  lie  wa.s  carried  away  by  force. 


III. 


**  Certain  it  is  that  the  king  never  thought  of 
"  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

If  we  trace  back  the  gradation  of  lord  Claren- 
don's ascent  to  that  height  of  certainty,  which  he 
hai  now  attained,  we  shall  find  him,  1st.  "  think- 
*'  ing"  that  the  king  at  setting  out  from  Hampton 
Court,  was  ignorant  of  his  own  destination  : — 
2dly.  "  helict^ing"  that  Berkeley  knew  no  more  of 
the  king's  purpose,  than  his  majesty  tiiinHelf ;  m'Iio 
ia  thought  to  have  had  Jtone : — and  3dly.  afiirming, 
that  '*  Ashbumham  alone  seemed  to  know  what 
"  (hey  were  to  do,"  or  more  correctly,  where  tticy 
I  were  to  go.  Froni  these  data  the  only  deiluction 
^ktf,  that  "  Asfiburnham  with  great*  appearance  of 
^V'  truth  has  lieen  suspected  of  ireachen/ ;" — but 
f^not  so  of  "  foliif."  Tlicre  is  no  such  alternative. 
Por  that  man  could  have  been  no  fool,  who  was 
^able  to  lead  by  the  n(»se  the  king,  and  Legge,and 

^P  •  Such  in  the  opinion  inont  gritiiilously  pronounced  by  W. 
ISray.  Evq.  Uie  venerable  editor  of  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  &c.  in  a 
t'crv  irrderant  note. 
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Berkeley,  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Isle  «a 
Wight,  as  Gulliver  drew  by  its  cables  the  wh»l4 
fleet  of  Blefiiscu  mto  the  jK)rt£  of  Lilliput.       ^^| 

It  will  be  found  upon  reference  to  the  voluiov 
itself,  (for  the  charge  of  so  great  a  discrepancj 
will  hardly  be  taken  on  ti-ust,)  that  in  the  sajrt* 
page,  lord  Clarendon  has  annexed  to  this  mosl 
positive  assertion  the  following  contradictory  o"t> 
scrvation — "  It  is  probable,  that  Cromwell,  wH< 
"  many  years  afterwards  committed  hira  (Ash- 
"  burnham)  to  the  tower,  and  did  hate  him,  ar»< 
"  desired  to  have  taken  his  life,  would  have  be^ 
"  glad  to  have  blasted  his  reputatioD,  by  declaricBi 
"  that  he  had  carried  his  master  to  the  Isle  *^ 
"  Wight,  without  his  privihf,  upon  his  own  pr^ 
"sumption:  which,  how  well  so  ever  intended 
"  must  have  been  looked  upon  by  all  men  ^ 
"  such  a  transcendant  crime,  as  must  have  d^ 
"  privcd  hira  of  all  comi>assion  for  the  worst  Ih^ 
"  could  befall  him." — Why  then  did  he  not  declar^ 
it?  What  could  have  restrained  hiui ;  but  coiC 
nction,  tliat  the  declaration  was  too  monstrous 
the  fiction  too  grossly  palpable ;  the  idea  too  eiOi 
travagantly  absurd,  to  be  palmed  upon  publi'i 
credulity;  even  hy  him  ,  the  most  successful,  a-* 
the  most  daring,  of  all  impostors  ?  But  could  b» 
have  been  aware  how  fiu*  the  cliancellor  of  th*» 
exchequer  wiis  disposed  to  countenance  the  notion' 
we  may  be  sure,  that  Ashbumham  would  not  hava 
lived  to  see  the  restoration. 

Hume  is  evidently  not  satisfied  with  lord  Cla- 
rendon's relation  of  this  transaction,  although  ho 
has  avowedly  followed  it.    He  observes,  that  alB 


F 


■  other  writers  of  that  "  age  represent  the  king's 

■  "going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  voluntary  and  iOi 
I  "  tcmietl."  He  also  quotes  the  letter  written  tb 
F  the  earl  of  I^anerick  by  the  king  soon  after  his 
I      arrival  in  the  ishmd  ;  in  which  his  majesty  says— ^ 

"  I  wonder  to  hear.  If  that  be  true,  that  some  of 

I      "my  friends  say,  that  my  gding  to  Jersey  would 

"  much  more  have  furthered  my  personal  treaty 

"  than  my  coming  hitlier :  for  whieh  a.s  I  see  no 

I"  colour  of  reason,  »o  I  had  not  been  here,  if  1 
"  bad  thought  that  fancy  true ;  or  had  not  been 
**  secured  of  a  personal  treaty ;  of  which  I  neither 
**  do,  nor,  I  hope  will*  repent." 
In  addition  to  the  testimonies,  to  which  Ftume 
has  referred,  some  documents  will  now  be  adduced 
I  from  which  it  may  appear,  that  "  certain  it  h" 
that  the  king  had  not  only  been  long  prcd©^ 
tennincd  in  his  choice  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  his 
asylum,  but  of  colonel  Hammond  as  the  fittest 
persim  to  be  entrusted  with  the  safe-guard  of  his 
royal  person  :  and  that  it  is  probable,  that  the 
idea  of  this  so  much  censured,  deplored,  and  cxe- 
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'*  In  Rtwhworth'!)  C'allectionit,  vol.  vii.  page  941 ,  it  is  mid  to 
Ik  •*  certified  by  lftl«'9  fn>m  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Deocmbcr  'i'Z, 
"  lff47  :  thai  lh«  king  affirms,  that  that  vma  the  place  he  5r>t 

*  deBigned,  wh«n  he  apprehended  it  not  nafe  to  continue  any 

*  longer  at  Hunpton  Court :  and  thftt  if  he  were  at  liberty  to 
"  dioosc  any  pLtte  in  hlH  l.hrec  kingdoms,  he  would  not  remove 
"  tlience,  except  to  Loudon  upon  a  personal  treaty." 

Ludlow's  MtTuoirs,  pagr  84,  "  others  counselled  liim  to 
"  seoire  bis  person  by  quitting  the  kingdom.  Againat  which 
"  the  Icing'  objected,  that  the  rcndc7.vou8  bving  uppointed  for 
"Ike  next  week,  he  was  not  willing  to  ijuil  the  army  till  that 
"  mi  pused." 
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crated  measure  originated  in  his  own  mind,  with^-^ 
out  the  suggestion,  advice,  or  even  knowledge  o^H 
Ashburnbani.  J 

In  Wood's  Athcnie  Oxonienses,  Art.  Dr.  Henry^ 

Hammond,  will  be  found  the  following  passage 4 

f*  When  king  Charles  was  a  prisoner  at  Hampto 
"  Court,  dr.  Henry  Hammond,  the  learned  divin 
"  before  mentioned,  conducted  this  his  nephew 
"  his  majesty,  as  a  penitent  convert.    Which 
f  majesty  taking  well  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss^ 
"  &c." — His  majesty,  after  he  had  been  frighte 
'*  from  Hampton  Court,  did  choose  rather  to  pui 
"  himself  into   his   hands  for  the  safety  of  hi 
"  person,  rather  than  any  other." 

Dr.  Hammond  is  well  known  to  have  been,  an< 
most  deservedly,  on  account  of  his  eminent  pietjr" 
and  learning,  distinguished  as  the  king's  "  favourite 
"  chaplain."    At  his  majesty's  particular  request, 
he  had  been  suffered  to  attend  upon  him  at  Hamp- 
ton Court :  and  therefore  needed  not  the  interven- 
tion of  Ashburnham  to  obtain  access  to  the  royal 
presence,  or  \\x\  opportunity  to  introduce  his  ne- 
phew. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  in  his  "  manuscript,*  pre- 

*  Pab1ifth<<d  in  in  octavo  roltime  entiUed  a  "  Conertimi  of 
*'  Private  PBpcrfi,'  1703. 

It  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  bishop  Kennet  tn  his  "  I^fe  and 
"  Reipn  of  rbarin  tbr  First." 

Sir  John  rnmmen«s  his  manuscript  with  the  following  %»■ 
count  of  himself. — "  Being  presented  to  the  king's  majesty  at 
"  Oxford,  at  the  time  of  the  late  war,  by  the  handft  of  the  lord 
"  high  chamberlain  Lindaey,  by  directions  of  my  lord  keeper 
"  littleton,  before  be  died  in  hi*  privy  chamber  at  Cbristcharch  ■. 
"  va  respect  I  was  a  practicable  clerk  at  common  law  in  (be 
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**«ented  to  king  Charles  the  second,"  relates  a 

<?OQversation,  which  he  had  with  the  king  at  ISion 

House*  on  one  of  those  occasions,  when  the  royal 

oraptive  was  indulged  with  a  sight  of  his  heloved 

:hUdren,  thus — "  the  king  gave  tne  special  charge 

to  keep  my  friendship  with  Mr.  Lisle  :  for,  says 

'■*  his  majesty,  I  shall  in  a  short  time,  for  aught  I 

'■*  know,  be  in  that  man's  power:  (meaning,  bm  I 

■*  afterwards  understood,  liis  majesty's  resolution 

*was,  suddenly  to  retire  from  Hampton  Court 

•*  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;)  and  therefore  I  charge 

**  you  by  the  duty  and  respect  you  have  for  me, 

**  and  upon  your  jUlegiancc,  that,  whatsoever  you 

*'  do,  you  keep  your  interest  and  friendship  with 

"  Mr.  Lisle.     It  concerns  me  very  much,  says  his 

"  majesty,  and   you  may  }>erchaiice  do  me  the 

"  greatest  service,  and  be  better  able  to  perfonii 

"  it   than   any  other  friend.    Be  secret ;  and  I 

"shall  sometimes  send  to  yon.**     Bowring  after- 

*-anis,  when  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  a<lds — "  It  was 

"  not  in  the  power  at  that  lime  of  any  other  per- 

"  son  living  to  do  his  majesty  any  good,  except 

"  they  had  a  secret  interest  with  Mr.  Lisle. -f-  And 

••  inns  of  court,  by  the  ablest  clerks  then  living  ;  and  so  reeom- 
*'  mended  by  tiie  jud^^  to  hiji  inajeiily.  'Jlie  king  immediatdy 
"  texA  for  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas  ;  and  then  gave  Mr,  Secretary 
"  dircctiofu  for  a  civil  cmployrncnt  for  roe ;  ani  a  warrant 
"  for  me  to  be  Bwom  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council  cxtni- 
"  pidinary." 

*  It  apftan  that  (he  king  dined  and  pa^jted  three  or  four 

with  bt)  cliildrt'D  at  Sion  house.  Au^iat  9-1  i  and  ui^n 

St  30,  1647.     (Wliitelock,  p.  Sti7.     Ruahworth,  p.  TH9. 

t  Whhektck's  Memurinls,  page  IHG,  "  January  1,  164«.  Di- 
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"  this  the  kin^  knew  very  well :  because  his  ma^ 
"  jesty  knew,  that  Hammond  received  his  ordei-^ 
"  from  Lisle  in  all  things,  hy  rejison  Hanimon*^ 
"  was  otherwise  a  stranger  in  the  island."*  i 

"  Certain  it  is**  therefore — not  as  lord  ClareiMB 
don  has  affirmed,  that  previously  to  quitting! 
Hampton  Court  "  the  king  never  thought  of  goin^ 
«  to  the  Isle  of  Wighf*— hut  that  he  had  at  h 
thought,  if  he  had  not  determined,  on  that  stej 
not  less  than  ten-f-  weeks  before  he  took  it. 


IV. 


"  The  king  asked  Ashburnbam,  where  ihe  sh^ 
"  lay  ?  which  made  the  other  two  conclude  tl>at 
**  the  king  resolved  to  transport  himself.*' 

*'After  they  bad  made  some  stay  in  that  pari 
'^next  the  sea,  and  Ashbumham  had  been  some 
**  time  absent,  he  returned  without  any  news  of  tfu 
*'ship:  with  which  the  king  seemed  troubled." 

"  The  not  being  sure  of  a  skip,  if  the  resolution 

"  vers  letters  came  from  l)ic  Parliament  Commissioners  at  the 
"  Covee — want  related  not  without  ground,  that  Mr.  %FiUmm 
"  Lisle  hud  undirrtnkrn  lu  provide  a  nhip  for  hid  maJMty'*  es- 
"  cape  oui  of  ihc  hland." 

*  Commons  Journab,  9th  of  Sepicraber,  1647.  "  Ordered 
"Ihsl  Mr.  Bulkelpy,  iind  Mr.  Lisle,  nnd  the  rest  of  Ihc  f^cntle- 
**  men  tbRl  MTVc  (or  the  U)c  uf  W'ij^ht,  do  gn  down  with  tbr 
"  governor  for  the  better  settling  him  jn  the  got-ernmeot  of  the 
"  said  Isle." 

t  from  Aliguit  30,  to  November  LI. 
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"  were^ed  for  embarking,  which  was  never  ma- 
**iafe»tr 

"  The  not  having  a  ship  ready,  if  it  were  in- 
"  tended^  was  unexcasable." 

"  y  in  truth  tmnspomition  had  been  thought 
•*of,  it  is  fittrd  to  betiet^e  that  a  ship  would  not 
"  h&vc  been  pro\ided.'* 

•^Others  think,  that  he  intended  for  Jersey:  and 
'*lhat  was  the  ground  of  his  question  to  Mr.  Ask' 
"^ktmham^  where  is  the  ship?" 

It  is  observal)le,  that  of  the  foregoing  piissagcs 
tbetwo  first,  extracteil  from  lord  Clarendon's  re- 
lation, are  percoiptoi'v  assertions  of  unquestionable 
L   facts ;  while  the  four  last,  given  as  comments,  are 
■    hypothetical  and  conjectural.    The  latter  may  at 
first  sight  appear  contradictoi^  of  the  fonuer,  or 
I  at  least  inconsistent.    But  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  streams,  however  numerous,  issue  from  tlte 
same  source ;  flow  through  parallel  conduits ;  and 
discharge  themselves  into  one  common  reiiervoir. 


"  The  king  asked  Ashburnham  where  the  ship 
"  lay?  which  made  the  other  two  conclude  that 
"  the  king  resolved  to  transport  himself." 

A  very  safe  conclusion.  But  what  muat  Ihey 
have  concluded  from  Ashbumhaiu's  returning  no 
answer  to  the  king's  question?  For,  that  no 
answer  was  returned  is  the  fair  and  natural  in- 
ference,— 1st.  because  if  they  hcai-d  the  question, 
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tbey  would  equally  have  heard  the  answer: 
because  the  latter  must  have  been  to  the  full 
likely  to  attract  their  attention,  to  impress  itsel 
on  tlieir  memories,  and  to  be  thought,  as  interest- 
ing, and  as  well  wortli  repeating,  as  the  former. 

It  is  true,  that  the  answer  might  have  been 
turned  in  a  whisper;  though  the  question  ha 
been  asked  aloud.  But  then  what  an  astoundin 
proof  would  there  have  been,  where  there  is  suclr^ 
a  dearth  even  of  plausible  assumptions,  convert — — 
ing  surmise  into  certainty,  that  "  AslibnmhanB:"* 
"  alone  knew  what  they  were  to  do,"  while  th^^* 
other  two  knew  no  more,  as  lord  Clarendon  rerily^4 
believes,  of  the  king'spurpose,  than  the  horses  witliM^ 
which  they  were  ordered  to  attend.  * 

And  who  were  "  the  other  twoj' — rivals  oh~" 
Oedipus  himself  for  sngacity  in  guessing  r  They 
are  the  same  two  heretofore  <lesigimted  as  "  ike 
**  othpT  two ;"  Legge  and  Berkeley.  But  as  in  that 
instance*  they,  on  examination,  have  proved  to 
be  Berkeley  and  Ashburnliam ;  so  in  this  they 
will  turn  out  to  be  Legge  and  Ashbumham. 
Berkeley's  ficrount  is; — and  it  is  only  from  him, 
or  Ashbumham,  or  Legge,  that  lord  Clarendon 
could  possibly  have  known  what  was  said,  or 
done,  and  the  last  of  these  is  never  cited,  or  even 
alluded  to,  as  authority. — "  The  king  asked  me 
*•  (sir  John),  if  /  had  ever  ii  ship  ready?  I 
"  answered  that  /  neither  had,  nor  could  have 
"  any ;  ha\'ing  not  one  penny  of  money :  that  I 
"  had  desiro<l  Mr.  Ashburnliam  eiirnexlly  to  make 

*  See  page  II.  where  H  is  shewn  llial  I^cggc  alone  was  with 
the  king  in  Hampton  Court  palace,  while  lt<Tkclfy  and  AnH- 
burnham  were  wailinff  at  the  Rardcn  i^atc. 
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•provision;*  but  I  know  not  what  he  bad  done 
^*in  it.  The  king  then  asked  me^  what  /  thought 
**  might  be  the  reason  they  should  say,  I  had  one, 
"and  that  discovered,  if  I  had  none?  1  replie<l, 
"  that  it  was  liard  for  me  to  affirm  what  was  their 
"  meaning  in  that  particular;  or  in  general  with 
•*  their  proceeding  with  his  majesty,  liut  I  did 
"  conjecture,  they  (the  Scotch)  were  very  desirous 
"to  have  his  majesty  out  of  the  army;  which 
"  made  them  present  his  (tangers  to  him  so  fre- 
^  qaently^  as  they  had  done.  His  majesty  laid 
**  his  hand  upon  mtf  shoulder  and  said,  I  thiak 
**  thou  art  in  the  right." 

Thus  is  Berkeley's  relation  mostesfientially,  and 
entirely,  different  from  lord  Clarendon's :  and  so 
irreconcileably,  that  one  of  the  two  must  be  re- 
jected. And  reasons  may  be  adduced,  which 
cannot  easily  be  controveited,  for  giving  pre- 
ference to  the  former. — While  tlie  noble  histoi-ion 
aimply  gives  the  king's  question,  as  addressed  to 
Ashbumhiun — "  and  there  an  end;" — sir  John 
not  only  affirmij,  that  the  ^nestitm  was  directed 
to  him,  but  informs  us  what  was  his  answer :  then, 
OS  naturally  arising  out  of  that  answer,  comes  a 
second  question  :  to  which  also  his  reply  is  added : 
and  finally  on  that  answer  the  king's  remark. 

In  support  of  Berkeley's  statement  generally, 
and  especially  of  his  "  conjecture"  respecting  the 
ijcotch,  the  following  testimonies  may  be  offered. — 

Ludlow's  Memoirs  page  92 :  "  Some  there  were, 
**  who  proposed  his  going  to  Jersey.     But  the 

•  Very  librn]  proviBiim  : — "  three  or  fovr  ships  In  several 
ports,  lobe  read)  in  all  events." 
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"  king:  being  told  by  the  earl  of  Lanerick,  that 
**  the  shipSy  provided  by  sir  John  Berkeley  for  that 
"  pui'pose  had  been  seized,  &c."  And  colonel 
Wiialley  ia  his  letter  to  the  speaker  writes  thus — 
"  Whereas  you  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  kuoH%  who 
"  were  with  the  king  two  or  three  days  before  his 
"  going.  The  lord  Laneriok  was  with  the  king  on 
'f  Monday  morning:  hut  staid  not.  On  Tuesday 
'Jail  the  Scots  commissioQci's :  who  went  away 
**  likewise  that  night." 

Thus  it  appears  to  be  clearly  <Lemonstrated, 
first;  that  the  king's  question  was  addretised  to 
Berkeley,  and  not  to  Ashburnham — secondly,  tlmt 
the  question  was,  whether  tiiere  had  ever  been  a 
ship  in  readiness  any  where ;  and  not  in  what  par- 
ticular place  the  particular  ship  lay :  and  thirdly, 
that  the  king  had  been  apprized,  at  the  same  time, 
of  both  pretended  facts:  that  of  a  ship  having 
been  secretly  provided ;  and  that  of  its  having 
been  subsequently  tiiscovereci.  Ttie  question  there- 
fore was  one  not  of  anxiety  but  of  curiosity. 

"  After  AshbunUiain  had  been  some  time  ab- 
*•  sent,  he  returned  without  any  news  of  the  ship  ; 
"  with  wiiich  the  king  seemed  troubled,** 

AlasT  poor  king! — Many  a  dismal  day  inu.*^ 
have  passed  since  there  had  been  cause  for  his 
seeming  otherwise.  But  if  at  this  moment  be 
seemed  more  than  usually  troubled,  it  might  have 
been  (like  royal  Arthur) — 

— "  from  lovff  ;•  or  ihc  wind-cholic," 

but  it  could  not  have  been  from  disappointment. 
*  MolhiRg  CM  be  more  remote  from  aU  iniemion,  or  more 
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JFor  that  feeling  must  ever  be.ji  stranger,  where 

^=»pectation  has  not  previously  been  an  inniatc,  ,4 

No  one,  who  credits  the  chai-acter  given  by  lord 

'^'tarendon  either  of  air  John  Berkeley,  or  of  his 

^(emoir;  or  who  has  qnaliAed  himself  lo  form 

tm  own  judgement  of  both  by  a  penisal  of  the 

"work,  the  wltole  design  and  purptxse  of  which 

Ijeing,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  an  endeavour  "  to 

••  cleai-  himself;  by  objecting  or  imputing  .some- 

^  vbat  to  the  other  that  made  him  liable  to  just 

"  censure,"  can  possibly  conceive,  that  he  should 

\sxe  passed  over  absolutely  unnoticed  such  facts 

^y.^hB.^    uid  circumstances,  as  have  been  here  detailed, 

aod  insisted  on  by  the  noble  historian,  if  ihey  had 

really  occurred. 

Here  then,  as  well  in  what  Uerkcley  has  said, 
a^  in  what  he  has  omitt«d  to  say,  are  the  positive, 
and  negative,  disproofs  of  this  article  of  a  complex 
charge  brought  against  Ashbumham,  of  a  tresichery 
so  enormous  as  to  be  without  precedent  or  parallel 
in  the  registries  of  tmman  depravity.  Tlie  charge 
indeed  is  no  where  specifically,  and  distinctly,  ad- 
vanced :  but  it  is  every  where  intelligibly,  as  in- 
fiiduously,  conveyed. 

It   has   been  so  understood  by    Kapin ;   who 


repi^nant,  more  abhorrent,  to  every  fwling,  (ban  tt  in  hero  io 
treat  wilh  profiine  levity  the  sacred  sorrowH  "  of  the  worthiest  ^^^^  ^ 
**  geDtlcmon  ;  Ae  best  master  j  the  best  friend ;  the  best  hus-  rtaioa 
"  baiu) ;  th«  but  faihtT :  oiid  the  best  chrbitian,  that  the  a^r?,  in  chula 
"  wlddi  be  lived,  produced."     But  wbeo  by  such  a  motley  garb 
a»  this,  "  of  shreds  and  patches"  it  Is  attempted  to  give  the 
fair  KBublaace  of  truth  to  so  hideous  a  calumny,  either  gravity 
or  patience  must  be  abandoned. 
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with  a  masterly  freedom  of  pencil  bas  thus  6IleiJE^ 
up  the  outliue  of  a  sketch,  purposely  led  un— 
finislied :  or  rather  added  colouring  to  the  origmaT 
chiaroscuro :    "  'flien  the  king  asked  Ashbnm- 
"  liam,  where  the  ship  lay  ?   Ashburnham  riding 
**  be/oref  as  it  were  to  gel  information^  returned 
"  in  some  little  time  without  any  news  of  the  ship; 
"  at  which  the  king  seemed  uneasy." 

It  may  be  objected,  that  it  does  not  follow, 
from  Hapin's  having  so  understood  it,  that  such 
must  necessarily  have  been  lord  Clarendon's  mean- 
ing. It  is  most  true,  that  the  whole  of  the  noble 
historian's  relation  is  as  full  of  perplexities,  as  of 
errors.    It  is  indeed 

"  A  mighty  maze  : — but  not  withoat  a  plan." 

Of  which  plan  having  been  supplied  with  the 
original  design,  we  need  not  fear  to  bemlder 
ourselves  in  the  labyrinth  ;  however  tortuous  and 
complicated  may  be  its  intricacies.  In  the  Sup- 
plement to  Clarendon's  State  Papers  (page  78), 
where  a  character  is  given  of  sir  John  Berkeley, 
the  following  {mssage  occurs :  "  this  gentleman 
"  and  John  Ashbumkam^  the  latter  of  whom  he 
"  ('the  king)  had  entrusted  to  protude  a  ship  for 
"  him  to  transport  him  beyond  the  sea:  but  by 
*'  what  accident  was  nut  known,  there  was  no  ship 
"  ready,  &c." 

"  These  two  persons  lay  ever  under  great  re- 
"  proaches  for  tbeir  ill  conduct  of  that  so  precious 
"  aflfair :  wliich  requires  an  ample  enlargement  in 
"  a  more  proper  pluce" 

Here  then  is  that  more  proper  place :  and  ample 
indeed  Una  been  the  enlargement.     But  it  is  such. 
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Q(  the  shapeless  lump  of  unleavened  dougli  ob- 
tains by  pressure; — a  broader  surface,  but  no 
adilitional  weight;  or  such  as  misapplied  culture 
has  given  to  certain  fruits;  increasing'  the  size 
nithout  heightening  the  flavour. 

Can  there  then  be  a  doubt,  that  it  has  been  lord 
Clarendon's  iotent  to  impress  on  the  world  a  l>e. 
lief,  that  the  assurances  of  having^  provided  the 
fihtp  were  the  lure,  by  which  Ashburnham  enticed 
the  too  confiding  monarch  from  Hampton  Court  ? 
As  though  he  had  been  there  luxuriously  reclined, 
and  solacing  himself,  on  a  bed  of  roses  1 

Before  dismissing  the  present  subject,  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant,  though  perhaps  superfluous,  to 
submit  one  more  extiuct  from  the  History  of  the 
Rebellion,   and  some  observations^   to  which  it 

Ioatnrally  gives  rise^ 
,  "  There  is  rejison  to  believe  that  he  (the  kmg). 
*  did  i*esoIve  to  transport  himself  beyond  the  seas, 
**  which  had  been  no  iiard  matter  to  have  brought 
"  to  pass ;  but  with  whom  he  consulted  fur  the 
"  way  of  doing  it,  is  not  to  this  day  discovered  ? 
"  thejff  who  taere  instrumental  in  his  remove,  pre- 

>"  tending  to  know  nothing  of  the  resolution  or 
■*.  counsel."^ 
We  have  been  positively  told  that  Asliburnhara' 
"  had  been  entrusted  to   provide  a  ship."     His 

(•  Oh  Ihi*  pusitagie  Warburtun  bas  oljserv-ett :  "  Uii«  indeed 
''Jook.i  an  if  he  had  been  betrajed  by  hia  servunt*  j  otherwise 
*  why  should  he,  -who  was  consulted  with  about  his  transpori- 
"  inf  hhnself,  deny  (he  knowled^  of  the  dcaign  ?  But  ihey 
"  who  deceived  him  did  nut  inti-nd  it  should  be  in  him  hurm, 
"  but  probably  vrerc  first  deceived  thctnselvca." 
VOL.  I.  H 
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therefore  most  have  been  a  pretended  ignorances 
of  the  king's  "  resolution  and  counsel."     We  hav^ 
been  also  told,  that  "  Ashburnham  was  some  tiiu9-^ 
"  absent  in  quest  of  the  ship ;"  having  (as  it  is 
added)  "  ridden  before,  as  it  were  to  get  informa- 
"  tion."    Here  is  then  a  pretended  knowledge  of 
the  pretended  fact. 

But  he  neither  did  the  one,  nor  the  other.  It 
has  been  already  proved,  that  so  far  from  having 
pretended^  that  a  ship  was  in  readiness^  he  has 
been  censured  and  reproached  by  Berkeley  for 
having  rejected  even  the  very  idea  of  such  a  pre- 
caution. And  it  will  now  be  shewn,  that  of  "  those, 
"  who  were  instrumental  in  the  king's  remove," 
he  was  not  the  one  pretending  to  know  nothing  of 
ike  resolution  or  counsel.  Because  in  his  narrative, 
when  speaking  of  the  interview,  which  he  and 
Berkeley  in  the  presence  of  Lcgge  contrived  to 
obtain  in  the  gallery  of  Hampton  Court,  may  be 
found  the  tbllowing  passage — "  the  king  told  ns, 
**■  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  going  out  of  the 
**  kingdom ;  but  for  the  shortness  of  time  to  pre- 
"  pare  a  vessel  to  transport  him,  and  for  the  other 
"  reasons  I  had  sent  his  majesty  by  Mr.  X/eg^, 
"  he  wiis  resolved  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight." 
Thus  avowing  his  knowledge  of  the  king's  resolu- 
tion and  counsel ;  and  stating  the  king's  reasons 
for  having  abandoned  it. 

May  it  not  fiirthcr  be  asked,  how  lord  Claren- 
don's averment,  of  the  king's  having  juiked  Ash- 
burnham where  the  ship  lat/,  and  of  his  ha\'ing 
seemed  tiottbled,  and  been  disappointed,  when 
Ashburnham    returned  without  any  news  of  the 
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eMp,  am  possibly  be  reconciled  with  lord  Claren- 
don's express  belief,  that  "  when  the  king-  took 
"  horse  be  had  not  resolve<l  whither  to  go  ?"  It 
is  impossible,  that  he  should  liave  asked  where  the 
skip  Itr^  ;  if  he  had  not  been  told,  that  a  ship  was 
reaiiy  sometcitere.  It  is  improbable,  that  he  should 
^sot  at  the  same  time  have  enquired  on  what  coast, 
at  least  of  the  kingdom,  it  lay  at  anchor.  But 
admitting,  that  he  might  have  suppressed  what 
was  even  then  no  unseasonable  curiosity;  and 
thought  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  indulge 
it,  when  he  should  have  got  fairly  out  of  his  prison- 
palace,  what  could  be  his  inducement  to  ask 
"  where  the  ship  lay,"  but  the  resolution,  wherever 
that  might  be,  thither  to  direct  his  course? 

The  result  of  this  investigation  may  be  a  wam- 
iog,  espkecially  to  an   old   man  to  mistruHt  his 
memory.     For  as  the  retentive  faculty  insensibly 
becomes  impaired,  so  by  a  like  gradation   pre- 
judices  are   Rtrengthciied,  and   antipatliies  con- 
^firmed.     Neither  the  mere  want  of  recollection, 
^■or  of  candour,  would   singly,  and  alone,  have 
■petrayed  lord   Clarendon   into  such  a  series  of 
errors,  and  absurdities,  as  constitute  this  portion 
^gS  his  history.     Having  read  Berkeley's  Memoir, 
■Btu  evident,  that  some  faint  indistinct  impression 
T^tm  still  retained  of  the  king's  having  asked  a 
question  about  a  ship ;  but  when,  and  where, — to 
whom,  and  for  what  purpose, — had  been  obliterat- 
ed; and  malevolence  was  sutl'ered,  perhaps  uncon- 
;ioasly,  to  611  up  the  blanks.* 

*  "  Lofd  Clarendon  began  the  Hwtory  of  the  Rebellion  on 
tbe  18tb  of  March,  1645'G,  in  the  Island  of  Scilly ;  and  con- 
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"  Upon  this  disappointment,  the  king  thought 
"  it  best,  for  avoiding  all  highways,  to  go  to  Titch- 
"  field,  a  noble  seat  of  the  earl  of  Southampton's, 
"  inhabited  by  the  old  lady  his  mother.  There 
"  his  majesty  alighted ;  and  would  speak  with 
"  the  lady.  Tliere  he  refreshed  himself,  and  con- 
"  suited  with  his  three  servants,  what  he  should 
"  next  do,  since  there  was  neither  ship  ready,  nor 
"  could  they  presume  that  they  could  remain  long 
"  there  undiscovei-ed. 

"  In  this  debate  the  Isle  of  Wight  came  to  oP 
"  mentioned  (as  they  Siiy)  by  Ashbumhani,  as  a 
"  place  where  his  majesty  miglit  securely  repo^ 
'*  himself,  until  he  thought  fit  to  inform  the  par- 
"  liament  where  he  was." 

Even  with  the  certain  knowledge  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon's having  been  abroad  at  the  time,  it  is  dif- 

"  dniied  it  to  the  vnd  of  the  aeventh  book,  (with  portiom  of 
"  the  three  folluwing  books,)  during  his  reaJdencc  in  the  Ishod 
"  of  Jersey,  preriotuly  to  the  year  lti4B,  aa  Appears  from  the 
"  date^  prefixed  to  those  several  portions  as  ihey  were  rc-ipcc- 
"  tivety  entered  upon,  and  Hnishcd ;  and  that  he  did  aot  proceed 
"  further  until  some  yean  after  his  bnniahmeot,*  appears  Gke- 
"  wiw!  from  the  »iun«  source  o(  infonnution. " 

Advurli&enwDt  lu  ihc  last  Oxford  Edition,  1 826. 


*  In  16€T.    So  that  ibere  was  an  intenniwtoD  of  DoClen 
than  twcaty  yean. 
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ficolt  for  his  rentiers  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
fjfeiuision,  thut  he  must  have  been  present  at  a 
scene,  the  details  of  which  are  so  naturally  and 
plausibly  related;  so  fully  and  particularly  de- 
scribed. But  for  them  to  doubt  of  the  noble  his- 
torian's having  conscientiously  verified  fticts,  so 
gravely  and  peremptorily  propounded,  is  impos- 
sible. Yet  no  adventure  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
righte  pleasaunte  Historieti  of  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne and  his  Paladins,  or  of  king  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  his  Round  Table,  embellished  by  in- 
cidents more  fictitious,  or  accessories  more  unreal^ 
this  of  king  Charles  and  his  three  servants 
at  Titchficld  House:  saving  and  excepting  only 
the  simple  fact,  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  were 
there  ail  assembled. 

That  such  things  as  are  related  did  actually 
happen,  lord  Clarendon  can  have  no  more  known 
than  his  readers.  While  on  the  contrary,  that 
such  things  must  of  necessity  have  happened,  is 
as  well  known  to  the  readers,  as  ever  it  was  to 
Ihdr  illustrious  author.  Thus,  when  it  has  been 
premised,  that  the  king  resolved  to  go  to  Titchfield 
House,  (where  he  afterwards  remained  not  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,)  to  tell  us,  that,  on  his 
arrival — "  there  he  alighted,"  is  indeed  presenting 
u»  not  so  much  with  "  a  great  appearance  of  truth," 
as  frith  a  good  specimen  of  truism.  Then  "  he 
*  MTonld  speak  with  the  lady."  To  be  sure  he 
would.  And  so  would  any  one ;  though  far  less 
observant  of  good  breeding  than  her  royal  guest: 
even  though,  reversing  Don  Quixote's  error,  he 
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should  Iiave  mistaken  the  earl  of  Southampton's 
"  noble  Seat"  for  an  inn ;  and  "  the  old  lady  his 
"  mother"  for  its  landlady.  Especially  ifhc  should 
have  come,  like  the  king:,  not  so  much  in  qnestof 
refreshment,  as  of  concealment.    Hence  not  only 
her  consent  to  admit  him,  but  her  connivance  to 
harbour  him,  became  necessary:   and  bow  was 
this  to  be  obtained,  unless  "  be  would  speak  with 
the  lady."    Then  "  he  refreshed  himself."     After 
having  first  paid  his  courteous  devoirs  to  tbe  coun- 
tess Dowager,  his  "  honoured  hostess"  with  all 
the  chivalrous  solicitude  of  a  hero  in  romance; 
that  he  should  have  next  indulg^ed  the  more  ig-* 
noble  propensities  of  one  in  real  life,  is  a  conclu- 
sion, which  without  lord  Clarendon's  word  for 
the  fact,  we  might  have  drawn  from  his  majesty's 
having  rode  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  till  mid-day  without  rest  or  refreshment. 

After  his  refreshment  "  he  consulted  with  his 
"  three  servants  what  he  should  next  do."  It  was 
la  tnith  high  time  for  him  so  to  consult  them. 
And  not  the  less  so,  because  (as  we  have  been 
assured)  thus  far,  not  only  he  had  proceeded  with- 
out having  consulted  them,  but  even  without  hav- 
ing "  resolved  himself,  wlien  he  took  horse,  whither 
''  he  should  go,"  But  it  is  somewhat  sin^lar, 
that  at  the  moment  of  this^V^^  consultation,  as 
to  what  be  should  next  do,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
should  have  been  before  his  eyes :  that  very  place, 
to  which  alone, "  certain  it  is,  that  he  never  thought 
'*  of  going."  Yet  to  which,  it  is  not  less  certain, 
that  from  the  moment  of  quitting  Hampton  Court, 
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he  liiid  been  hastening'  by  the  most  direct  road : 
while  "  Mr.  Ashbnmham  had  it  in  his  view  from 
"  the  very  beginning^."  Why  what  an  Ignis-fa- 
(BUS !  What  a  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  what  a  Jack  a 
Lantern  must  this  Jack  o'  the  bedcUainber  have 
been !  first  to  lend  his  royal  master  such  a  mid 
goose  chace  after  "  the  ship ;"  and  then  to  set  him 
fest  in  that  most  tenacious  of  quagmires,  Cans- 
brook  Castle ! 

We  next  find,  that  the  reason  for  holding  this 
extraordinary  privy  council  was,  because  the  king 
and  his  three  attendants  *'  could  not  presume, 
that  they  could  remain  long  there  undiscovered." 
Jf,  as  lord  Clarendon  affirms,  it  was  not  till  after 
the  king  "  had  made  some  stay  in  that  part  next 
"the  sea;"  and  "  Ashhnrnham  had  been  some 
**  time  absent"  in  quest  of  the  ship;  tliat  "  his 
**  majesty  thought  it  best  for  avoiding  all  liigh 
**  ways  to  go  to  Titchfield,"  there  to  hold  this 
consultation ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  first  reso- 
lution,  passed  nemine  contradiceatc,  should  have 
[been,  that  "  they  could  not  remmn  there  long  un- 
discovered." So  in  truth  they  could  not,  even 
if  they  had  had  at  starting  the  noble  historian's 
liberal  allowance  of  ten  or  twelve  imurs ;  but 
wfaicb  colonel  Whalley  had  reduced  to  less  than 
one. 
"  It  was  (iuring  this  del>ate  that  the  Isle  of 
fVtght  came  to  he  mentioned^'  Now  it  has  been 
li-eady  shewn  that  even  some  days  previous  to 
his  majesty's  having  left  Hampton  Court,  she  (the 
Isle)  might  have  been  greeted,  not  only  with  the 
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well-known  flattering  assurance  given  to  M.  Jour— 
dain  of  *'  on  a  {)arld  de  vous  dans  rantichaxnbre 
"  du  Roi ;"  but  even  with  that  of  having  been 
mentioned  in  the  pi-esencc  chamber ;  and  by  the 
king:  himself.  It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  rests  on  no  better  au- 
thority than  Ashbumham's  Narrative.  But  whence 
can  a  more  satisfactory  and  conclusive  proof  be 
derive*!  for  establishing  the  point,  to  which  all 
lord  Clarendon's  arguments  are  directed ;  namely, 
that  it  wiLS  by  his  fatal  ad  Wee  and  persuasion,  that 
the  king  was,  (though  not  maliciously) "  betrayed 
"  to  thit*  unhappy  peregrination."  For  so  our 
noble  classic  has,  nut  very  happily,  termed  his  ma- 
jesty's journey  of  less  than  fourscore  milea  within 
his  own  dominions. 

Positive  as  is  the  assertion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight's 
having  been  first  mentioned  in  this  debate,  the 
&ct  of  its  having  been  then  and  there  mentioned 
by  Ashburnham,  is  thus  parenthetically  qualified; 
("  as  they  say.")  On  the  firet  publication  of  tbc 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  l#c  Clerc,  the  great  ro- 
vicwing  critic  of  that  day,  objects,  that  many 
thhigs  have  been  iidmitted,  too  frivolous  and  nu- 
gatory to  be  worth  the  noble  author's  notice.  Bat 
there  is  perhaps  more  cause  to  i-egrct,  that  the 
majestic  march  of  a  severe,  though  not  senten- 
tious, .style  should  so  often  trip  and  slide  into  the 
equivocal  laxity,  and  ambiguous  carelessness  of 
ferailiar  colloquy.  "  In  this  debate  the  Isle  of 
"  Wight  came  to  be  mentioned  (at  they  say) 
"  by  Ashburnham."     Who  arc  tliey,  that  say  so?  '' 
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Are  we  to  understand  fiom  "  they  say,"  that  such 
was  the  common  rumour:    the  mere  indefinttc 
eqnivalent  of  the  French  on  ditP    If  so ;  the  fair 
inference  is,  that,  whoever  may  say  so,  lord  Cla- 
n-adon  docs  not  say  so.    Ail,  that  has  hitherto 
been  said,  has  been  said  by  him  alone,  and  upon 
his  own  authority.     When,  therefore,  he,  as  it 
were,  interrupts  himself  to  affix  this  parenthesis 
lo  a  particuliir  ftict,  he  must  be  understood  to 
cantion  his  ix>adcrs  a^^aiost  attributing'  to  him  a 
responsibility,  which  he  thus  virtually  dischums. 
If  on  the  contrary  ('^  ///ey  say")  is  to  be  under- 
stood with  refei*ence  to  hegga  and  Berkeley,  the 
only  two  persons,  who  having  been  present,  could 
be  competent  to  say  any  thing,  we  have  here  a 
fresh  instance  of  too  confident  a  reliance  on  a 
treacherous  memory. 

■  It  does  not  ap[>ear,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
that  Leg^  ever  said,  or  wrote,  any  thing  relating 
to  this  transartion.  If  his  testimony  can  here,  or 
any  where  else,  be  a<lduced,  it  is  entitled  to  entire 
credit,  and  unqualified  deference ;  as  decisive  au- 
thority, from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  What 
Berkeley  has  said,  will  be  here  subjoined:  and 
thus  will  be  redeemed  the  pledge,  heretofore  given, 
to  prove, — that  from  the  moment  of  his  quitting- 
Hampton  Court,  the  king  was  as  frugal  and  chai-y 
of  time,  as  became  one  aware  that  from  the  scan- 
tiness of  his  store  he  had  not  a  moment  to  spare : 
and  to  shew  instead  of  going  out  of  his  road,  and 
retracing  his  steps,  "  making  some  stay"  and 
"  waiting  some  time,"  and  then  alighting,  and 
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complimenting,  and  refK'sbing,  before  he  con 
suited  with  his  three  servaats,  that  there  was  in. 
truth 

"  Ncc  mora,  ncc  requics  j" 

that  the  conHultation  wsis  held,  while  the  journey 
was  without  interuiission  pursued ;  vheu  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles  from  'Htchfield  House; 
consequently,  several  hours  before  his  majesty 
alighted  there ;  and  ftirther  that  by  tliat  time  his 
"  three"  attendants  had  l>een  reduced  to  one ;  and 
tliat  A.shburnham  was  not  that  one. 

Berkeley  relates,  that  when  near  Sutton  (which 
place  the  king  had  told  him,  that  he  expected  to 
reach  three  hours  before  sun-rise,  and  to  which 
the  relay  of  horses  had  been  sent  forward,)  "  his 
"  majesty  thereupon  sent  for  our  horses  out,  and 
"  we  continued  our  way  towards  Southampton ; 
"  and  his  majesty  resolved,  that  we  four  should 
"  walk  down  the  next  hill,  with  our  horses  in  our 
*'  hands,  and,  as  we  walked,  consult,  what  we 
"  were  to  do.** 

Surely  the  king's  thus  consulting  all  three  of 
his  servants  collectively,  without  exception,  or 
distinction,  early  on  Friday  morning-  is  any  thing 
but  confirmatory  of  his  having  consulted  onl^  one, 
until  late  on  Thursday  evening. 

Sir  John  concludes  by  stating,  that,  "  his  ma- 
"jcsty  resolx'cd  (and  that  for  the  first  time  for 
"  aught  I  could  then  discover)  to  go  for  the  Isle 
"of Wight.  Whither  he  ordered  Mr.  Ashbum- 
"  ham  and  me  to  go  to  the  governor :  and  to 
"return   to  his  majesty:    who  went  with  Will 
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**  Legge  to  a  house  of  my  lord  Southampton's  at 
"Titchfieid." 

Asbburnbam's  relation  is  the  following.  "  Being 
"  come  by  the  morning  within  less  than  twenty 
"Dules  of  the  island,  his  nuijesty  called  us  all  to 
**  him  ;  and  said,  tliat  tiLs  mind  wiis  changed  :  (in 
"  probability  very  unfortunutely :)  for  he  would 
"not  gfo  into  the  island,  until  he  knew  how  the 
governor   would   receive  hiiu.     And  thei'efore 

["commanded  sir  John  Berkeley  and  myself  to 
*'  go  to  him,  kc.  &c.  In  the  meanwhile  he  would 
'*  go  to  Titchfieid,  the  earl  of  Southampton's  house; 

'"  vhere  we  jshould  find  him,  if  wc  did  return  in 
'*  any  reasonable  time." 

Such  is  the  unconcerted  and  unconscious  agree- 
ment as  to  place  and  time  between  the  respective 
narratives  of  two  men,  who  "  had  contracted  a 
"  very  avowed  animosity  against  each  other  i"  and 
"  were  nnthout  any  inclination  that  one  should 
"  see,  what  the  other  had  writ."  It  is  true,  that 
lord  Clarendon  lowers  and  dilutes  somewhat  of 
the  strength  of  the  argument  to  be  drawn  fi'om 
the  amalgamation  of  these  discordant  elements, 
by  saying  that  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  "  had 
**  been  solicitous  to  wipe  off  the  aspersions,  which 
**  were  cast  upon  them  jointly,  and  that  they  had 
**  it  in  care  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  a  joint 
•*  innocence."  But  this  care  extended  no  further 
than  to  restrict  them  from  hi-anding  each  other 
with  the  name  of  traitor:  for  as  to  all  other 
charges,  Berkeley  is  ever  ready  to  impugn,  ccn- 
mat^aad  vilify,  all  thoughts,  woi-ds,  and  deeds  of 
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his  coltcague;  and,  as  the  noble  historian  says, 
"  to  clear  Iiiinself  by  objecting,  oriinpntingsome- 
"  what  to  the  other."  Above  all  the  preservation 
of  a  joint  innocence  could  not  have  been  in  care, 
so  often  as  Berkeley  takes  civtlit  to  himself  for 
having  invarialily  recommended  the  king's  trans- 
porting' himself  beyond  sea,  and  casts  on  Ash- 
bumbam  the  reproach  of  not  having  readily  con- 
curred in  (Ulopting  so  sage  a  counsel ;  and  one  so 
feasible  and  ex{>edient,  as  that  of  within  three  or 
four  days  "  providing  thi-ee  or  four  ships  in  several 
"  ports :"  or  whenever  he  so  vehemently  protests 
against  the  being  supposed  ever  to  have  counte- 
nanced  a  project,  so  rash  ami  insane,  as  the  king's 
retiring  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  while  the  other,  so 
far  from  disowning  it,  exclaims, 

"  Me !  me  !  Adsum  qiii  feci     .... 

" aihil  iste  nee  aiuuB, 

"  Ncc  patuit." 

If,  therefore,  as  lord  Clarendon  says,  that,  *'  in 
"  this  debate"  (whether  it  occurred  on  the  high 
road  near  Sutton,  or  at  the  noble  Seat  at  Titch- 
Qeld)  '*  the  Isle  of  Wight  caine  to  be  mentioned 
"  by  Ashburnham,  as  a  place,  where  his  majesty 
"  miglit  securely  repose  himself;"  how  came  Ber- 
keley, ever  inveighing,  as  he  is,  against  the  groom 
of  the  bedchamber's  unmerited  and  overweening 
influence,  to  pass  by  unnoticed  so  marked  and 
culpable  an  instance  of  it  ?  For  siirely,  if  the 
suggestion  had  been  delayed  until  the  king  had 
been  brought  within  sight  of  the  island,  the  blame 
would  have  been  greatly  aggravated.    But  liap- 
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pily,  as  unwittingly,  air  John  has  proved,  that  it 
iraa  not  so  delayed. 

He  says  (while  we  four  were  walking  down  the 
"  hill  with  our  horses  in  our  hands)  1  enquired  of 
"  Mr.  Ashburnhani  if  he  had  gotten  a  ship :  and 
"  finding  he  had  not ;  1  proposed  going  further 
**  west :  where  I  wag  sure,  I  had  some  friends,  who 
"  would  favour  our  escape.*  And  here  again  I 
"  fotind  the  two  reasons  prevail,  of  not  leaving 
'*  the  anny,  before  the  rendezvous  was  passed, 
*'  and  the  treaty  with  the  Srots  finish«Hl." 

It  is  impossible  here  to  abstain  from  recurnng 
to   a   former  subject   of  argument.      Berkeley's 
thus   inquiring  whether  Ashburnham  had  got  a 
!■  *A//>,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  own  account 
V  of  the  king's  having  antecedently  put  the  same 
question  to  him  (Berkeley).     But,   if  it  was  of 
K  Askburnham,  (iis  lord  Clarendon  affirms)  that  the 
king  had  asked,  "  where  the  ship  lay,"  it  is  pre- 
posterous and  irrational.     For  even  if  no  imswer 
in  the  first  instance  iiad  been  given,  sir  John  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  obtain  from  his  fellow 

^ subject  that  satisfaction,  which  had  not  been  con? 
ceded  by  the  servant  to  his  royal  master.    But 
•  That  they  would  readily  ta  have  fuvourrd  him,  sir  John 
had  good  roiiHon  tn  be  surv  :  if  wc  may  judge  of  hix  frieoda  in 
the  vest,  from  what  yiv  kiiuw  of  ihoBc  in  the  south.     For  the 
latter  Mem  never  to  have  boon  Iwtter  pk-iuivd,  than  when  they 
had  got  rid  of  him.    I^ord  Clarendon  relates  thai,  when  ul  Paris, 
offtred  to  rtiKiir  to  the  kingj  boasting  of  thi.-  great 
.ces,  which  it  was  in  bis  power  to  render  him,    *'  The  queen 
all  be  said;  and  those  who  did  not,  were  very  willing, 
"  be  should  make  the  experiment.     For  he,  that  loved  htm  best, 
very  willing  to  be  witliout  bim." 
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our  noble  liistorian  hfis  t^ld  us^  that  the  cause  of 
the  king's  ^oing  to  Titchfield  was  his  "  disappoint- 
"  inent"  at  Ashbumham's  returning-,  "  nfter  hav- 
**  ing  been  some  time  al>sent,  without  any  news 
"of  the  ship:  at  which  his  majesty  seemed 
"  troubled."  Now  who  but  Berkeley  conid  have 
heanl  Ashbtirniiams  report,  or  seen  the  king^'s 
tnmble. 

When  Berkeley  says,  that  on  proposing  that 
they  should  go  further  we-st,  for  the  purpose  of 
einbarkution^  he  "  again  found  the  two  reasons 
*'  pre\-ail  of  not  leaving  the  army  till  the  rendez- 
"  vous  was  |)a.sse<l,  and  the  treaty  with  the  Scots 
"  finished :"  it  is  evident,  tliat  hift  omission  to 
name  the  person,  by  whom  these  rejLsons  were  so 
successfully  urged,  is  grounded  on  tlie  confidence, 
that  his  readers  will  not  have  forgotten,  that  pre- 
viously to  quitting  Hampton  Court,  Ashbumhani 
on  being  asked  by  him,  "  why  the  king  would  not 
"  make  his  retreat  secure  by  quitting  the  king* 
"  dom  T  replied  "  not  for  two  reasoHs,**  &c.  It 
was  then  also  that  Berkeley  In  his  turn  was  asked 
by  Ashbumham  "  what  he  thought  of  the  Isle  of 
"  Wight }"  To  which,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  made  no  other  objection  than  that  of 
his  never  having  been  there,  and  his  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  governor:  but  that  he  thought 
better  of  it,  as  an  expcflient,  than  of  the  king^fl 
going  to  London.  Now  admitting  (for  tlie  sake 
of  the  argument  only)  that  the  king  had  not  de- 
clared, (as  Ashbumham  lia.s  alfinne<l,)  in  ttie  pre* 
Bcnce  of  I^gge  and  Berkeley,  that  he  had  aban- 
doned his  first  design  of  quitting  the  kingdom, 
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and  had  now  resolved  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
there  is  here  sufficient  reiison  to  protest  against 
HanilefR  a<linoriition  to  the  players  "  let  not  those, 
"  who  play  your  cloxt-ns,  speak  more,  than  is  set 
"  down  for  them,"  being  thought  applicable  to  one, 
who  was  the  very  reverse  of  your  cloivns ;  a  nwst 
accomplished  courtier.  Let  not  sir  John  be  under- 
stood to  have  spoken  more  than  has  been  set  down 
for  him :  and  by  himself  too.  Which  is  simply, 
that  the  king  then  "  resolved,  (and  as  far  as  he 
*'  could  discover  for  the  first  time)  to  go  to  tlie 
*  Isle  of  Wight."  But  this  is  verj'  far  from  saying 
that  his  majesty  had  never  before  had  it  in  cott- 
tempiation;  and  still  more  so,  that  it  never  before 
had  been  recommended  to  him. 

'ITius  are  the  several  relations  of  Clarendon  and 
Berkeley  in  some  parts  mutually  contradictory, 
and  in  others  each  disagreeing,  with  itself.  But 
it  is  hoped,  that  Ashbiiniham's  on  l>eing  iissayed 
by  the  same  tests,  wiU  Ik;  found  throughout,  and 
invariably,  self-consistent  -,  and  occasionally  cor- 
roborated by  the  discrepancies  between  these  two 
authorities,  equally  hostile  to  him.  Consistency 
may  be  a  less  sure  criterion  for  the  ascertainment 
of  truth,  than  inconsistency  is  for  the  detection  of 
^sehood.  Yet,  if  in  any  case  it  may  be  avmlable 
tGwar<l«  fnuning  a  right  estimate  of  a  man's  cre- 
dibility, it  must  be  in  tluit  of  one,  who  was  of 
"no  deep  and  piercing  judgement;  and  a  free 
"  speaiarr  uj  what  he  imagined"  Such  Ashbum- 
hara  is  pronounced  to  have  been  by  a  contem- 
porary, so  little  partial  to  him  iis  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon. 
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When  Ashburnbaiii  says,  that  the  king,  on 
"  calling  them  all  to  him,  declared  that  his  mind 
"  was  changedi  for  he  would  not  go  into  the  Isle 
"  of  Wight,  until  he  knew  how  the  governor  would 
"  receive  him,"  he  is  strictly  consistent ;  having 
related,  that,  before  quitting  Hampton  Court  the 
king  said  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  Legge  and 
Serkelet/,  '*  that  for  the  shortness  of  the  time  to 
"  procure  a  vessel,  and  tor  the  other  reasons,  I 
"  had  sent  him  by  Mr.  Legge,  he  was  resolved  to 
"  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight."  If  then  the  king's 
mind  was  changed  it  could  not  have  been  in  "  re- 
"  solving  for  the  first  time"  to  go  thither;  but 
because  he  would  not  go ;  as  he  had  !»efore  re- 
solved, in  pursuance  of  Ashburnham's  advice, 
before  adopted.  Which  was  "  to  continae  con- 
"  cealed  at  sir  John  Oglander's  house,  until  he 
"  had  gained  the  experience  of  the  governors  in- 
"  cUnation  to  serve  him.  When,  if  no  conditions 
"  could  be  had  from  the  governor,  his  majesty 
"would  then  be  close  by  the  water  side;  and 
"  might  take  boat,  and  dispose  of  his  person  into 
"  what  part  beyond  the  seas  he  pleased.''  Such 
having  been  Ashburnham's  plan ;  he  may  most 
trtily,  as  well  as  consistently,  on  saying,  that  the 
king's  "  mind  was  changed,**  add,  that  it  was 
("  in  probability  very  unfortunately.")  Not  be- 
cause it  eventually  ]>roved  to  be  so :  but  because 
the  king  by  thus  changing  his  mind  had  deprived 
himself  of  two  ctianres,  either  of  which  wiis  in  his 
favour.  The  one,  that  of  continuing  for  a  time 
in  the  island  without  the  governor's  knowle<lgc; 
the  other  that  of  the  latter's  not  being  very  eager 
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to  take  notice  of  the  fact,  though  not  unknown 
lo  hiin  :•  so  long  as  it  was  not  forced  upon  )ii^ 
observation.  Of  which,  the  possibility  alone  is 
here  usRuuied :  the  pi-obability  or  rather  certainty 
iriil  hereafter  be  shewn.  But  Hammond  was  dis- 
qualified alike  from  the  pleji,  either  of  i-cal,  or 
pretended,  ignorance;  so  .soon  as  the  king's  in- 
leotion  was  formally  announced,  conditions  pro-- 
posed,  and  pledges,  ut  least  of  honour,  reqnired. 

It  is  to  1m!  observed,  that  according  to  Berkeley's 
account  the  king  wils  the  first,  if  not  the  onhf  |)er- 
son,  Bt  the  consultation,  by  whom  so  much  as  the 
name  of  Hammond  was  uttered.  And  his  silence^ 
here,  with  respex't  to  Aslibundiam's  having  started 
the  proposition,  tallies  exactly  witli  his  notices 
Haewherc  given.  He  relates,  that  Ashhundiam^' 
when  he  first  suggested  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
l>eing  interrogated  on  that  point,  replied:  "  that' 
"  he  bar!  had  some  rnmmunicatian  with  the  gover- 
"  nor  of  late :  and  conceived  good  hopes  of  him  r- 
"  but  had  no  assurances  from  hira."  And  again, 
when  both  having  been  dispatched  with  the  kingV 

*  In  Peck's  Desiderata  Curinsa,  vol.  U.  p.  S96,  Is  given  H9, 
iBonymoiu  letter,  (probably  addressed  to  Oiidart  the  jfiog'*' 
ptrnxlA  secretary)  written  sn  late  as  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Newport.—"  If  then  he  (the  king)  will  betake  himdclf  to  his 
"  cAcape,  let  him  do  it  on  Thursday  or  Friday  next :  but  by  all' 
"  mnuu  out  of  iomc  door,  and  not  from  the  top  of  the  houst^' 
"  by  the  help  of  ladders.  For  I  hare  hoard  too  much  of  that 
"  t«lked  of  by  some  near  him.  Further  1  desire,  that  none  may 
"  be  trusted  herewith  but  your  son  and  Level. — For  your  own 
*■  particular  1  have  such  grounds  of  the  gvrcrnor'j  indhgiut  of 
"  hia  najetty't  acape,  as  if  performed,  shall  never  bring  yuu  into 
"  any  examination  or  trouble  about  it."  ti, 

VOL.  I.  N 
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mtissage,  and  on  tlieir  road  to  Lymington,  Ber- 
keley says,  "  by  the  way  I  asked  Mr.  Ash- 
*^  bnrnham,  if  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  the 
*'  governor,  Hantmond.  He  replied,  not  veri/  muck, 
*'  yet  he  had  lately  liad  some  discourse  with  him 
"  upon  the  highway  m>ar  Kingston,  and  found 
*^  hini  not  very  avftrse  to  his  majesty.  But  that^ 
"  which  made  him  conceive  the  best  hopes  of 
"  him,  wan  the  character,  that  Mr.  Denham,  and 
"  the  commendation,  my  lady  Isabella  Thynne* 
*-  gave  of  hiuK" 

Now  if  Berkeley  be  correct  in  reporting  these 
conversations,  at  several  times  and  places,  and 
under  very  different  circumstances ;  (and  if  he  be 
not,  no  kindness  for  Ashbumham  has  drawn  him 
into  error,)  the  similarity  of  expressions,  and  the 
identity  of  sentiments  are  the  more  worthy  of 
credit,  when  reported  of  one,  who  was  "  a  free 
"  speaker  of  what  he  imagined."  There  is  on  lioth 
occasions  the  same  distinction  made  between  hope 
and  trust :  the  former  alone  is  indulged,  while 
the  latter  is  held  in  check.  Nay  more,  the  hope 
at  first  expressed  to  be  entertiiined  of  Hammond's 
good  disposition  is  subsequently  explained  to  rest 
on  tW  recommendation  of  others ;  his  own  ob- 
servation extending  no  further  than  to  the  havia; 
'•  found  him  not  very  averse  to  his  majesty."  And 
his  "  not  having  much  acquaintance  with  the  go- 
"  nor,"  corresponds  with  his  having  *'  had  of  late 
"  some  communication  with  him."  WTiich  cona- 
munication  is  afterwards  reduced  to  "  some  dis- 

*  laabdla,  daughter  of  Henry  Rich,  carl  of  Holland,  wife  of 
■ir  James  Thynne. 
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"  course"*  when  aciiidentidly  meeting  him  on  the 
"highway  near  Kingston."  After  having  thus 
committed  himMelf,  and  to  Berkeley  too,  is  it  eli- 
dible that  Ashbumhani  sliould  ever  have  declared. 
"  Colonel  Hammond  to  be  a  man,  whom  the  king 
"  might  safely  trust,"  from  whom  he  acknowledges 
bimself  to  have  received  "  no  assurances  }** 

But  had  the  king  no  such  assurances }  Had 
it  not  been  *'  as  a  penitent  convert,"  that  the  king's 
deservedly  favourite  chaplain,  the  pious  and  loyal 
Dr.  Hammond,  "  presented  this  his  nephew  }"  And 
*'  which  taking  well,"  hail  not  his  majesty*  "  given 
"  him  his  band  to  kiss?" 

Surely  then  it  Is  neither  irrational,  nor  unfair, 
to  suspect,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the 
communication  ("  in  all  probability  very  unfor> 
tnnately")  thus  opened  with  Hammond  by  a  mes- 
nge,  so  graciously  expressive  of  confidence  in  his 
loyalty  and  honour,  originate<l  in  the  king's  own 
miodr^  and  that  AKbburnham's  advice  was  re- 


*  Ambon;  Wood's  authorily  is  not  here  to  bq  made  light  of; 
«ue  h  udIj  oq  accouat  of  tbe  friendly  babiu  and  coolidealial 
hiercourse  between  him  and  sir  I'boiniLj  Herbert  ^  who  during 
Ae  Iwt  tvrlrc  months  wits  in  constant  attendance  on  hia  ma- 
jattj  ;  and  the  only  nut'  of  his  sen'anis  prcsom  at  the  execution. 
h  picfermce  ti>  his  own  relatinat  he  entruAted  Wood  with  the 
piblicatioD  of  hia  very  interestiiig  memoir ;  which  flret  appeared 
ia  the  Atfaea«  Oxonienace. 

t  Ludlow  utys — "  at  hut  the  kin|;  resolved  to  go  to  the  hit 
"  of  Wight ;  being,  aa  ts  most  probabli;,  recommended  thither 
■  by  Cromwell,  who  <u  K^i  «  the  king,  had  s  good  opinion  of 
"  Hammond  the  governor,  there." 

Home  quotea  both  Ludlow  and  Salmonet  as  distinct  and 
original  sothoritica.     Whereas  in  all,  thut  rdates  to  this  trao- 
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Btricted,  as  he  affirms  it  to  have  been,  to  the  king's 
taking  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  re- 
maining, (as  surely  for  a  time  he  might)  imknown 
to  the  governor. 

It  is  further  material  to  observe,  that  lord  Cla- 
rendon has  only  said  that  Ashbumliam  mentioned 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  *'  as  a  place  where  his  majesty 
"  might  securely  repose  himself;"  and  not  that 
Hammond  was  a  man,  whom  his  majesty  might 
safely  trust.  But  then  immediately  after,  bis 
readci*s  arc  told,  who  Hammond  was;  and  how, 
and  why,  most  unfit  to  be  so  trusted.  Tliiis  has 
Rapin  been  once  more  supplied  with  a  fresh  can- 
vass to  display  Mb  tjdcnt  for  einhruidery.  And 
the  flowers,  introduced  with  a  boldness  of  design, 
breadth  of  light  and  shiidc  equally  admirable,  are 
these,^ — "  Ashbumham  wits  the  first  to  advise  the 
"  king  to  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  to  put 
**  himself  into  the  hands  of  colonel  Hammond^  the 
"governor.  He  nnist  however  liave known Hain- 
"  niond  was  Crouiwell's  creature,  &c.  Notwitfa- 
"  standing  these  reasons,  which  sliould  have  di- 
"  verted  Ashbumham  from  giving  such  advice, 
"  he  ceased  not  to  persuade  the  king :  who  after 
"  some  objections  consented  to  it." 

Here,  besides  Ashburuham's  having  "  advised 
"  the  king  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Ham- 
"  raond,"  we  are  told  of  his  unpardonable  per- 
tinacity in  urging  the  advice,  and  of  the  king's 
reluctance  to  adopt  it,  as  positively,  as  though 


•action,  the  one  has  merely  transcribed,  and  the  other  tnuulaled 
verbatim,  the  account  of  it  given  lo  Berkeley's  memoird. 
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these  assertiotiH  were  umply  warranted  by  un- 
questionable authorities. 

It  is  thus  that  history  becomes  little  less  amusing 
than  romance;  and  little  more  to  be  relied  on. 
Yet,  however,  here  as  elseu'here,  and  as  often  as 
M.  R.  de  Thoypaa,  like  justice  Shallow,  presents 
DS  with  "  a  pippin  of  his  own  grafting,"  even  thoee, 
who  are  not  raembep*  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
may  recognise  in  its  flavour  the  asperity  of  a  Cla- 
rendon crabstock. 

VI. 


ft 
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"  The  making  choice  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
"of  Hammond  to  be  trusted,  since  nothing  fell 
**  out  which  was  not  to  be  reasonably  foreseen 
"  and  expected,  and  the  bringing  him  to  Titch- 
"  field,  without  the  permission  of  the  king,  if  not 
"  directly  contrary  to  it,  seemed  to  be  all  so  far 
"  from  a  rational  design,  and  conduct  that  most 
"  men  did  believe  there  was  treason  in  the  con- 
"  trivancc,  or  tliat  his  majesty  entrusted  those 
"  who  were  gi'ossly  imposed  upon  and  deceived 
ft  "  by  his  greatest  enemies." 

Ksv Perhaps  the  time  has  been,  when  "  most  men" 
VBre  taught  to  think  little  less  uncharitably,  but 
not  more  unjustly  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  than, 
as  we  are  here  told,  that  they  did  of  John  Ash- 
bumbam.  But  unless  "  most  men"  have  been 
also  in  their  tarn  equally  mis-represented  and  triu 
liuced  by  Fontenelle,  in  the  following  extract  from 
his  "  Ilistoire  des  Oracles,"  the  introductory  ex- 
hortation will  be  found  well  worth  their  attention 
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and  obseiTance — "  Assurons  nous  bicn  dti  f^iit^ 
"  avant  que  de  nous  inqui<;ter  de  la  cause.  II  est 
"  vi-ai,  que  cette  m^thode  est  Icnte  pour  la  pluparf 
"  des  gens;  qui  courent  naturellenient  k  ia  rau»e, 
**  et  passent  par  dessus  la  v<2rlt6  du  fait :  mais  enfin 
*'  nous  ^viterons  le  ridicule  d'avoir  trouv6  la  c«use 

**  de  ce  qui  n'est  point." Of  this  truth,  for, 

that  such  it  is  no  experience  will  controvert,  a 
more  apt  illustration  can  hardly  be  adduced  than 
the  case  now  under  consideration.      If  "  most 
"  men"  had  taken  the  necessary  time  and  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  the 
kind's  arri>'al,  "  the  making  clHiioc"  of  it  for  liis 
asylum  might  not  have  appeared  so  perceptibly 
pregnant  with  all  those  calamitous  consequences, 
to  which  it  successively  gave  birth;  nor  might 
the  design  ha\'e  been  deemed  so  "  irnLtitmal"  as 
not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  than  by  con- 
cluding "  that  there  wiui  treason  in  the  contri- 
"  vance." — It  is  not  however  even  now  too  late  to 
institute  the  enquiry.     For  the  ineanH  are  not  yet 
lost  to  demonstrate,  that  Ashbumh.m)  was  not 
unwarranted,  when  in  his  letter  publisheil  in  the 
year  1648  (conseKpiently  while  the  king  was  a 
prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle)  he  writes — **  I  do 
f*  still  believe  it  was  as  his  afluirs  then  stood  the 
"  best  of  any  place,  which  his  majesty  could  then 
"  make  choice  of.**    'I'hat  within  the  region,  then 
retaining  nothing  of  a  kingdom,  but  the  name, 
there  was  no  place  accessible  to  it's  virtually  de- 
posed sovereign,  where  he  could  hare  so  safely 
trusted  himself,  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  two  tcsti- 
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nmueg,  equally  unexpected,  and  uncxceptlonuble, 
viil  be  liere  produced ;  thut  of  the  eai-1  of  Claren- 
don,  and  of  sir  John  Berkeley. 

The  latter,  whose  enmity,  being  of  a  meet  com- 
municative nature^  is  always  more  valuable  than 
a  score  of  ordinary  friendships,  declares, — "  In 
"  the  morning"  (of  the  day  aftei*  he  landed)  "  the 
"  king  went  with  the  governor  to  Caiisbroolt ; 
"  and  w:w  met  by  the  way  with  divers  gentlemen 
"  of  the  island,  by  whom  we  learnt  that  we  were 
"  more  fortunate  than  we  were  aware  of,  for  the 
"  whole  island  wa-t  unanimously  for  the  king  ex- 
"cept  the  governors  of  tire  castles,  and  Ham- 
"mond's  captains.  Tliat  there  were  hut  twelve 
"  old  men  in  the  castle,  who  liad  served  under 
"  the  earl  of  Portland*  and  were  all  well  affected. 
"  Tliat  Hammond  might  be  easily  giuned,  if  not 
"  more  easily  forced ;  the  castte  being  day  and 
"  night  ftdl  of  loyal  subjects  and  servants  of  his 
"  majesty." 

*'  His  majesty  having  daily  liberty  to  ride  abra«d, 
"  might  chnse  his  own  time  of  quitting  the  island. 
"  Indeed  not  only  his  majesty  and  all  that  were 
*'  abont  him,  but  those  that  were  at  a  furtbra-  di»- 
**  tance  approved  by  their  letters  this  resolution 
"  of  his  majesty." 

Sctcb  was  the  condition  of  the  king  and  his  iit- 
lendants  at  their  first  landing.  But  Berkeley 
^oes  on  to  say — *'  the  iiflh  day  after  our  arrival, 

•  CotnmcMis   Juurnals,  14lb    of  Sqrtember,    1647-     "  'fhe 
"Wise  concurs  with  i-he  Iiirds,  that  the  eiirl  of  Portland's  se- 
'  quart ririnn  may  be  taken  off  in  cnnnidpration  of  Ihu  goveni- 
iBfflt  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  bcina;  taken  from  him." 
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'*  tve  heard  that  in  the  rendezvous  of  the  army 
"  the  superior  officers  had  carried  it.    This  made 

us  bless  God  for  the  resolution  of  coining  into 
"  the  island." 

Macbeth  exclaims — 

"  The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
"  Outnm  the  pauscr  reason." 

So  here  has  the  speed  of  sir  John's  stimulated  grt^ 
titude  double  distanced  his  overweighted  memory. 
For  it  was  not  a  "  Te  Deum"  for  the  victory  of 
the  superior  officers,  tliat  he  began  cliaunting; 
but  "  Non  nobis  Doinine"  for  the  resolution  of 
coming  into  the  island.  That  is  in  other  words 
— for  the  pro\'idential  fnistration  of  his  own  no- 
table project  of  an  agreeable  surprise  to  tus 
*  friends  in  the  west." 

This  account  might  safely  be  alIowe<l  and  ac- 
cepted upon  trust,  as  just  imd  true.  Yet  for 
customary  form's  sake,  and  in  accord  with  our 
established  practice,  it  may  be  satisfactory,  though 
not  necessjiry  t^  examine  some  few  of  the  many 
vouchers.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Fair- 
fax's letter  to  the  parliament,  dated  November 
31,  (being  eight  days  after  the  king's  arrival)  as 
entered  upon  the  journals — "  The  king's  being  in 
"  the  Isle  of  Wight,  while  the  house  thinks  fit  he 
"  should  be  continued  there,  will  necessarily  re- 
"  quire  some  strcngtli  to  be  sent  to  col.  Haiumond, 
f*  both  for  the  better  securing  the  king's  person, 
**  and  for  the  strength  of  the  island^  to  prevent  any 
"  confiuence  of  such  persons*  there,  as  may  breed 

*  Ilrrbert  uys — "  nt  this  time  several  of  the  iiag't  cU  jct- 
vants  were  allowed  to  join  him. "    Page  26. 
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'i/r  the  kingdom,  for  which  in  niy  opinion 
"  the  island,  and  the  king's  being  in  it,  yield  too 
**  great  opportunity." 

Excepting  in  the  day  of  buttle,  or  at  most  in 
matters  purely  military,  Fairfax  is  represented  by 
all  contemporary  writers,  as  having  ha<l  no  opinion 
which  had  not  been  suggested  to  him  by  Crom- 
well. There  is  in  the  above  letter  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  sentiments,  but  even  to  the  words  a 
striking  identity  with  those  which  occur  in  one 
of  the  same  date,  addressed  by  Iretcm  to  Ham- 
mond.* "  Now  for  your  better  securing  the  king 
"  and  making ««re//ie  island  iit  prevent  any  danger 
"  to  the  kingdom,  which  a  conjluence  or  appearance 
"  of  ill-affected  persons  there  might  occasion,  I 
"advise  you  by  no  means  to  trust  so  wholly  to 
"  the  affections  of  the  islanders ;  but  taking 
"soldiers,  whom  you  may  have  more  surely  at 
"  command.  For  which  purpose  we  have  ordered 
"  some  to  you,  and  shall  i^end  more.  In  the  mean 
"  time,  I  pray  you,  neglect  not  to  send  for  those 
"  ordered  from  Southampton ;  au<l  we  stiall  take 
"  care,  those  you  take  into  the  island  shall  I>e 
"  paitl,  while  they  stay  tliere,  whatever  others 
"  are."  Liixtly,  after  these  as  well  as  other  rein- 
foreementfi  must  have  been  received,  Hammond 
on  the  28th  of  December  wiites  to  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords — 
"  I  most  humbly  beg,  because  /  know  it  is  impos- 
"  sil/ie  long  to  secure  the  king  here,  that  his  person 

•  From  rt  publication  entitled,  "  Letters  to  nnd  from  Col. 
"  Hnamond  )"  Lbe  auUicQlicity  uf  which  wiU  be  hcrealUr  in- 
vesUgat^d. 
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"  may  be  removed,  as  wM>n  as  conveniently  he 
"  may  be.** 

It  was  at  a  time  considei^bly  posterior  to  the 
date  of  this  letter  that  lord  Clarendon  relate* — 
"  Thci-c  was  a  j^eneral  miimmr  that  tlie  fleet  had 
"  Iain  so  lohgidlc  atthe  mouthof  theriver.  When 
"  it  bad  been  proposed,  that  it  mig'ht  go  to  the 
**  Isle  of  Wight ;  where  they  might  probably  have 
"  released  the  king.  Carisbrook  being  near  the 
"  sea,  a  caiitle  not  strong  in  itself,  the  island  uiell 
"  affected^  and  at  that  time  under  no  such  power 
"  as  vould  subdue  them^ 

How  well  affected,  how  devotedly  loyal  the 
island  in  truth  wua,  a  (nigiiid  proof  soon  evinced. 
Tlie  fact  recorded  by  Whitelock  and  Rushworth, 
as  well  as  in  the  Parliamentary  Journals,  shall  be 
here  given  in  the  words  of  lord  Clarendon. — 
"  Wlien  Hamniontl  caused  all  the  king's  servants, 
"  who  till  then  had  liberty  to  be  with  him,  to  be 
"  immediately  put  out  of  the  castle  and  forbid 
"  any  of  them  to  repair  tluther  any  more ;  and 
"  ap{>ointed  a  strong  guard  to  restrain  any  body 
"  from  going  to  the  king,  this  insolent  and  im- 
"  perions  proceeding  put  the  island^  which  wsis 
"  generaili/  inhabited  hi/  a  people  always  well 
"  affected  to  the  crown^  into  a  high  mutiny.  They 
"  said  they  coxtld  not  endure  to  see  their  king  so 
'*  used,  and  made  a  ])risoncr.  There  was  at  that 
'*  time  one  captiiin  Hurley  who  was  of  a  good 
"  family  in  the  island:"  &c. 

It  was  under  this  brave  mim,  that  the  loytd  in- 
habitants of  Newport  rose; — but  not  in  arms. 
For  Ludlow   relates,   that  "  there  was  but  one 
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*'  musket  among  them  all."  And  the  noble  his- 
torian adds — "  'Vhc  attempt  was  presently  dis- 
**  ccrned  to  be  irrational  and  impossible,  and  the 
"  poor  gentlemim  paid  dear  for  his  ill-advised  and 
"  precipitate  loyalty." 

It  is  to  be  i-ecoUected  that  at  the  time,  when 
this  attempt  was  niade,  the  Isle  of  Wight  with 
regard  to  its  being  in  the  power  either  of  the  par- 
liament, or  of  the  army,  was  very  differently 
rirc'iHustanccd  fiom  what  it  had  been  on  the 
kings  first  arrival ;  when  Berkeley  says,  that  the 
only  military  force  consisted  of  twelve  old  invalid 
royalists;  or  according  to  Ashbumliam,  "  there 
"  being  then  no  soldiers  of  the  army  in  that  island." 
Whereas  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  extracts 
that,  reinforcements  were  instantly  ordered :  and 
if  it  were  not  unnecessaiy,  scvci-al  passages  in 
Rushworth  might  be  adduced  to  prove,  that  these 
twders  had  not  been  disobeyed. 

it  is  true  that  this  absolute  liberty,  which,  ac- 
cording to  lord  Oarentlou  and  Berkeley,  the  king 
lit  first  enjoyed,  ceased  on  the  departure  of  the 
parliament's  commissioners.  There  \viv>  however 
the  interval  of  more  than  a  month,  during  which, 
the  former  says,  "  the  king"  had  from  the  time 
of  his  coming  to  the  Isle  of  Wiglit  "  enjoyed  the 
"  liberty  of  taking  the  air  and  refi-eshing  himself 
"  throughout  the  island,  ami  was  attended  by 
"  such  servants  as  he  had  appointed,  or  sei»t  for 
"  to  conic  thither  to  him  i*  the  latter  adding,  that 
"  having  daily  liberty  to  ride  al)roa(l,  he  might 
**  have  chosen  his  own  time  of  quitting  the  island." 
But  Herbert,  who  being  present  is  better  autho- 
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rity,  says  that,  "  the  king  was  allowed  liberty  to 
"  ride  till  the  middle  of  Febniary."  Ashburaham 
has  related,  tliat  it  was  not  until  after  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  parliament  and  the  army 
were  reconciled,  that  "  that  detestable  villain 
"  (Hammond)  began  to  use  his  majesty  with 
"  great  irre\'ei*ence."  Then  it  was  that  the  king 
for  the  first  time  attempted,  or  had  so  much  as 
meditated,  an  escjipe.  Which  accoriis  well  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the  lord 
Lanerick  ;  as  well  an  in  that  given  in  Rushworth  j 
which  have  been  already  quoted. 

After  the  king's  confinement  had  become  most 
strict  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  if  NirTlicnnjis  Herbert, 
sir  Philip  Warwick,  and  sir  John  Buwring  (the 
first  of  these  in  constant  attendance  and  the  two 
others  having  fi-equent  access  to  him  dunng  his 
captivity,  and  all  of  them  much  in  his  confidence,) 
may  be  crt;dited,  frequent  were  the  opportunitieB 
for  his  majesty  to  have  C8cmi)ed,  if  he  could  have 
been  pei'suaded  to  make  the  attempt.  Colonel 
Cooke  iu  his  Narrative*  draivn  up  by  the  king's 

*  From  this  work  (the  unqucstioaable  authority  of  which 
will  be  beroafier  *.heMii)  ihc  following  paisagt  ia  transcribed. 
After  buying  staled  the  reasons,  whicb  the  king  oppoaed  to  the 
carnetit  eotrcatiex  of  the  duke  of  Ritbinond,  the  earl  of  hyndsay, 
tutd  of  ("ooke  himself,  that  he  would  effect  hi^  eftcajw,  his  ma- 
jesty concluded  thug  : — "  Nay,  wital  if  the  army  should  »dze 
"  htm  ?  They  muiit  [>rc«erve  him  for  their  own  sokes.  For, 
"  thai  uo  party  could  sexrure  itb  own  Intcrc&t  without  him." 

"  The  earl  of  Lindsay  a-plied — Take  iK-cd,  sir  lest  you  Ul 
"  into  sui;h  biLnds,  as  will  not  btccr  by  nuvh  rules  of  policy. 
"  Roiicmber  Hampton  Court,  where  your  escape  was  yottr  best 
"  security." 
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express  coninianci,  ci  re  ii  instant  tally  relates,  how  it 
tuight  have  been  effected,  even  so  late  as  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  being  caiiieil  off  to  the  pestilen- 
tial dungeon  of  Hurst  castle. 


Here  is  do  mean  accession  to  the  amnll  minority  dissentient 
from  lord  Clarendon  and  liia  "  moat  men,"  who  so  "  reasonably 
■•  foresaw,  and  expected  all  the  c^'ils,  wliich  fell  out  in  conse- 
"  qoence  of  this  unhappy  pcrigrinatinn  :  who  ronld  discover  no 
■  probable  inducement,  nor  the  motives  which  led  to  so  fatal  on 
"end." 

To  the  above  may  be  added  a  fact  on  the  authonly  of  lord 
Clarendon  himself;  which  haA  been  already  introduced,  aa  ap- 
plicable to  another  argument. 

If  (as  we  read  in  the  5th  voL  of  the  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
■1  page  S'Vi),  "  the  marquis  of  Ormond  had  often  utteuded  the 

"  kin^  at  ilampton  Court  : uud  having  conft-rred  tt-if A   his 

"  wujaty,  aa  much  at  «at  necessary,  upon  a  reoiotiable  Joresight 
"  of  what  teat  like  to  fail  out,  shortli/  after,  or  ahout  the  time  tluit 
"  Ike  king  hfi  Hampton  Court,  he  in  dLsgiiis**,  and  without  being 

*  attended  by  more  than  one  servant ,  rid  intf)  Sussex and 

"  thenee  transported  himself  into  Normandy  ■"  is  it  not  hence  to 
be  &irty  inferred,  that  at  the-!e  cunft.-rcncc8  Ormond  entertotned 
ta  opinion  of  the  projected  cAcapn,  such  as  Lyndi^ny  subsequently 
avowed  ?  It  is  little  prnbnbic  Lhnt  tlie  king,  while  communing 
vitb  one,  who,  (the  chancellor  of  the  e.xcheqtier  alone  excepted,) 
dnervedly  enjoyed  an  lur^  a  share  of  hii*  m»je«ty'8  confidence  as 
^siy  member  of  the  privy  council,  should  buve  withheld  from  him 
an  JDttmation  of  so  important  amcasure.  As  little  probable  it  is 
thai  the  marquis  should  have  suppressed  his  disapprobation  of 
Ike  expedient.  If  it  had  appeared  to  him  so  destitute  of  "  all 
';"  radonal  design ;"  still  more  so,  if  evidently  pregnant  wltb 
'  QmpComs  of  treachery  und  "  truason  in  the  contrivance."  Yet 
less  probable  it  is  that  never  in  after  times  the  duke  of  Ormond 
ihould  have  imported  to  his  noble  64cnd  and  colleague  how  "  so 
fatal  an  end  would  have  been  avoided,"  had  not  his  dissuasions 
and  remonstrances  been  rejected.  And  then  least  of  oil,  is  it 
probable  that  our  illustrious  historian  should  have  neglected  to 
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Yet  has  the  world  been  taught  to  believe  (and 
by  lord  Clarendon  too)  that  "  from  the  making 
**  choice  of  the  Isle  of  Wight"  for  the  king's  place 
of  reftige,  "  nothing  fell  out  which  was  not  to  be 
"  reasonably  foreseen  and  expected!"  that  this 
was  but  the  first  fatal  step,  which  necessarily,  in- 
evitably, obviously  led  to  each  consecutive  scene 
of  affliction,  and  humiliation,  of  privation  and 
persecution;  of  contumely,  indignity,  and  out- 
rage ;  through  which  the  royal  victim  passed, 
even  to  their  last  dreadiiil  catastrophe ;  M*hen  he 
laid  his  prematurely  **  grey,  discrowned  head,"  on 
the  block, 

"  placidAquc  ibi  dcmum  roorte  qtiicvit." 

•#•  Among  Bishop  Warburton's  Notes,  pub- 
lished in  the  last  E^lition  of  Clan.>n<Ion'$  History, 
is  the  following  on  this  passage. — "  Tliis  was  ano- 
'*  tlier  unaccountable  piece  of  conduct  in  the  king, 
"  that  when  he  bud  been  brought  to  tlie  Isle  of 
*'  Wight  he  knew  not  how,  but  when  he  could 
"  not  engugc  Hammond's  word  to  let  him  go  as 
"  he  came,  whenever  he  should  choose  it,  saw, 
"  mid  Sc'iid,  that  he  wjls  i-uined,  that  be  should  not 
**  employ  the  liberty  he  had  from  his  first  coining, 
"  to  the  arrival  of  the  parliament  commissioners, 
**  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping.  But 
"  the  bringing  him  to  the  scaffold  seemed  to  be 
"as   much  the  work   of  inevitable   destiny,  as 

name  emphatically  so  resperted  an  indhndual,  iis  at  th^  head 
of  his  anonymous  "  most  men  j"  or  to  vaagnify  to  the  utmost 
this  one  "  true  mao,'~  amidst  his  multiplicity  of  "  rogues  in 
**  buckfam/' 
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"any     event  recorded  in  the  ciril  liiiitory  of  man- 
kind." 

It  in  hence  very  evident,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  right  revd.  Commentator,  the  brining  of  the 
kin^  to  the  scaffold  was  not  more  an  inevitable 
and  necessary  consequence  of  his  having  been 
brought  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  of  his  having 
been  previously  brought  to  Hutnpton  Court,  to 
Holdenby,  or  Newcastle. 

VI!. 

**  They  both  Avrit  apologies  or  narrations  of  all 
"that passed  in  that  affair — in  which  there  was 
"  not  any  clear  relation  of  any  probable  induce- 
**  ment  that  prevailed  with  the  king  to  undertake 
"that  jouraey." 


I 


Ashbumham,  as  it  appears,  had  not  even  the 
lufficient  talent  to  state  with  clearness  a  case  to 
one,  so  well  acquainted  unth  each  particular  of 
it,  as  lord  Clarendon  has  shewn  himself  to  be  in 
the  following,  true  and  pathetic  description  of  the 
mifierable  state  of  existence,  to  which  at  Hampton 
Court  the  ill-fated  monarcli  had  been  reduced. 

— **  The  king  found  himself  in  great  pei-plexity, 
**  U-om  what  he  discerne<l,  and  observed  himself, 
**  afl  well  as  what  he  heard  from  others ;  but 
"  what  use  to  make  of  the  one  or  the  other,  was 
very  hard  to  resolve :  he  did  really  believe  that 
thev'  maiice  was  at  the  height,  and  that  they 
did  design  his  murder^  but  knew  not  which  was 
a  probable  way  to  prevent  it.     The  making  aa 
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"  escape,  \f  it  were  not  contrived  with  wonderful 
*^  sagacity^  would  expose  hiin  to  be  tissassiaated, 
"  by  pretended  ignorance,  and  would  be  charged 
"  upon  himself;  and  if  be  could  avoid  their  guards, 
"  and  get  beyond  them  undiscovered,  whither 
"  should  he  go?  And  what  place  would  recdre. 
"and  defend  him?'*  i 

Sorely  nmcli  of  the  above  quoted  passage  most 
have  esca|>ed  the  recollection  of  the  noble  hift* 
torian>  at  the  time  when  he  subsequently  afhrnied, 
that  "  when  the  king  took  horse"  it  is  probable, 
that "  he  had  not  resolved  whither  to  go ;"  and 
that "  certain  it  is"  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
"  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight :"  that  his  two  other 
attendants  only  knew,  that  they  had  orders  to 
n^iit  nith  their  horses  "  at  such  a  place  and  at 
"  such  a  time  ;"  while  "  Ashburnhaiii  atone  seemed 
"  to  know  what  they  were  to  do."  Because  this 
is  to  ascribe  to  the  latter  the  entire,  unpartici- 
patcd  merit  of  haWng  etfectualiy  accomplished,  and  i 
triumphantly  atchieved  an  enterprize  of "  great. 
"  pith  and  moment,"  which  could  not  so  much  as 
be  "  contrived^  without  "  wonderful  sagacity." 

It  is  however  hoped,  that  the  following  extract 
from  Ashbumliam's  Narrative,  tliough  "  no  clear 
"  relation,"  may  prove  not  wholly  unintelligible, 
after  lord  Chu^ndon's  luminous  ex]M)sition  of  the 
subject  to  wliich  it  relates — "  When  we  came  into 
"  the  gallery  (;it  Hampton  Court.)  I  told  his  ma- 
"  jesty,  tlial  Mr.  I.A;gge  hiul  <lelivered  his  pleasure 
"  to  us,  to  provide  for  his  going  from  thence  t 
"  and  we  were  very  ready  to  obey  him.  But  f 
"  did  most  hund)ly  beg  of  hiui,  that  he  would  be 
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pleased  to  say  whether  really  and  in  very  deed 
he  was  afraid  of  his  life  in  that  place.  For  his 
going  from  thence  seemed  to  its  an  occasion  of 
a  very  great  change  in  his  affairs.  HU  majesty 
protested  to  God,  that  he  had  great  reason  to 
apprehend  some  attempt  upon  his  person;  and 
did  expect  everi/  hour  when  it  should  be.  I  re- 
plied, that  it  dill  ntit  then  become  us  to  make 
any  further  enquiry;  hut  to  apply  ourselves  to 
the  discharge  of  cur  duty." 


VIII. 

"  I  have  i*ead  both  their  i*eIations,  and  conferred 
"vith  both  of  them  at  large,  to  discover  in  truth 
"  vhat  the  motives  might  be  which  led  to  so  fatal 
'an  end." 


If  Asfabumham  could  have  expressed  himself 
(riih  sufficient  clearness  to  be  understood,  how 
greatly  would  the  noble  historian  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  there  was  so  little  difference 
between  their  respective  sentiments;  or  rather 
how  indignant  to  discover,  that  those  of  the  chan- 
it'llor  of  the  exchequer  should  have  been  by  anti- 
cijKition  usurped,  as  uablushingly,  as  heretofore 
"  his  office  had  been  inva<ied,  by  the  same  groom 
"  of  the  bedchamber  I"  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  concurre<l  with  the  former  in  opinion,  that 
"  it  had  been  a  dillicuU  ta.'^k  to  go  about  to  dis- 
"  suadc  the  king  from  an  appreliension  of  his  own 
"  safety,  when  it  was  much  more  natural  to  fear 
"  an  assassination,  than  to  aiiprehend  anything, 

VOL.  I.  O 
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"  which  they  did  afterwards  do:"  and  that  on  thej 
contrary  it  huh  scarcely  a  more  easy  one  to  Bed 
about  to  advise  lilni,  "  whitlier  he  should  go;"  onj 
account  of  the  i>erils,  to  which  any  attempt  at| 
removal  u'ouUl  expose  iiim. 

In  this  dilemma,  and  with  only  on  alternative 
of  evils,  he  seeras  to  have  done  all,  that  u  wiser 
man,  so  situated,  could  have  done,  that  is, 
those  presented  to  him  to  have  chosen  the  I 
To  supply  the  ad\nce  thus  imperatively  exacte 
from  him,  he  was  limited  to  the  resources  of  hi 
own  mind.     For  lord  Clarendon   has  told 
that  the  king  was  irresolute :  that  colonel  Leg. 
"  having  in  truth  a  better  judgment  and  imderl] 
"  standing,  was  no  contriver  of  bold  counsels"— 
and  that  sir  John  lierkeley,  (having  a  worse,)  was  ia 
variably  and  indiscriminately  a  strenuous  oppose) 
of  all  counsels  whatsoever,  which  he  had  not  hinv 
self  contiived.     It  w:ik  indeetl  a  dilficult  task  j 
name  a  place  which  "  wotiUl  receive"  the  kin 
and  which  having  received  could  "  defend  him.' 
For  to  be  such  it  was  i-equisite,  that  it  should 
"  generally  inlmbited  by  a  people  always  wel 
"  aftected  to  the  crown ;  and  at  that  time  fre 
*^  from  all  such  power  as  cuuld  subdue  them  s 
that  it  should  be  "  near  the  sea  ;**  and  that  in  th 
mean  time  bis  nuijesty  should  "  enjoy  the  liber^ 
"  of  taking  the  air  and  refitting  himself;**  9 
that  he  "  might  at  any  time  transport  hiniselfj 
iu  u  word  sudi,  as  lord  Clarendon  has  dcscrit 
tlie  Isle  of  Wight :  and  such  as  was  nowhere  e 
to  be  found  within  the   titular  kingdom.     B 
tlie  unnatural  coincidence  in  judgment  of  the 
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Opposite  characters  had  *'  this  extent,  no  more." 
Since  from  the  same  premises  tlie  most  coDtrary 
cOQcIuMunR  were  drnwii. 

For  we  find,  aware  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
in  ^1  respects  such,  as  lord  Clarendon  has  de- 
scribed it,  Ashburnham  with  equal  obstinacy  and 
folly  writing  (in  his  letter  published  in  the  year 
1648,  while  the  king  was  yet  alive  and  a  piisoner 
Ihere) — "  I  do  still  believe  It  was,  as  his  majesty's 
**  aflain*  then  stuo<l  the  best  of  any  pliu'c,  which 
"  he  could  then  make  choice  of.  And  ]  will  not 
"  be  afraid  to  avow  my  opinion,  because  success 
"  has  made  it  seem  less  reasonable.**  White  lord 
Clarendon  on  the  contrary  ha«  derided  that,  '*  from 
"  the  making  choice  of  thclsle  of  Wiglit,"  (morally 
and  physltrtliy  circumstanced  as  it  then  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  authority)  "  nothing  fell  out, 
"  which  was  not  to  be  reasonably  foreseen  and 
"  expected."  And  that  "  it  sccnicil  to  be  so  fer 
"  from  a  rational  design  and  conduct,  that  most 
■^  men  did  believe,  that  there  wjis  trciu*on  in  the 
"  contrivance."  Subsequently  to  this  last  para- 
frraph  not  many  intervene  before  the  following 
ocenrs,  which  has  been  lately  notice<l — "  It  was 
"  much  more  natural"  (the  king  being  then  at 
Hampton  Court)  *'  to  fear  an  assassination  than 
**  any  thing  that  they  did  afterwards  do." 
I  The  introduction  of  Ashburnham's  own  state- 
iiieut  of  Itis  motives  cannot  here  in  fairness  be 
objected  to:  which  though  very  circtimtttantial  is 
submitted  ivitliout  fear  to  the  strictest  scnitinv: 
I  did  then   (unfortunately  in  regard  to  the 
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"  success,  not  of  the  iil  choice  of  the  place)  offier  n 
"their  thoughts  sir  John  Oglander's  house  in  thi 
"  Isle  of  Wight,  where  his  raajesty  might  conttnui 
"  concealed  till  he  hud  gained  experience  of  thi 
"  governor's  inclination  to  ser\*c  him.  Which  i 
"  good ;  that  place  would  secure  him  certainly 
"  from  the  fears  of  any  private  conspiracy  of  tt^ 
"  agitators  (the  principal  end  of  his  remove)  then 
"  being  then  no  soldiers  of  the  army;  if  by  an) 
"  accident  they  should  resume  their  desires  o 
"  scmng  him :  (liis  flight  from  tlience  being  liabl 
"  to  no  other  interpretation  than  to  save  his  life. 
"  Hold  up  the  drooping  hearts  of  his  own  party 
"  and  give  opportunity  to  the  Scots,  or  the  house 
"  of  parliament,  (both  being  then  highly  in  oppo 
"  sition  to  the  army,)  to  make  some  further  ap 
"  plication  to  his  majesty :  and  be  more  in  readi 
"  ncss  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdon 
"  to  receive  advantage  by  the  fleet,  if  at  any  timi 
"  the  seamen  should  return  to  their  duties.  Bi] 
"  if  no  conditions  could  be  had  from  the  governoi 
"  his  majesty  would  be  then  close  by  the  water 
"  side ;  and  might,  when  there  should  be  no  argu 
*'  raent  left  for  his  stay,  take  boat :  and  diHposi 
**  of  his  person  into  what  part  beyond  the  sea  hi 
"  pleased." 

Id  the  above  observations  will  have  been  foun< 
the  denial  of  ail  the  facts  without  exception,  sucl 
as  they  have  been  stated  by  lord  Clarendon  in  hi 
account  of  tlie  time  and  manner  of  the  king'i 
escape  from  Hampton  Court,  and  of  all  the  sub 
sequent  circumstimces  of  his  Journey  to  the  Isi 
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of  Wight,  on  which  have  been  founded  his  unqua- 
lified censure  and  reprobation  of  that  inucli  misre- 
presented transaction.  Whether  the  contradic- 
tions amount  to  a  refiitation,  wholly  or  partially, 
of  the  noble  histdrian'H  averments,  not  only  the 
several  authorities  have  I)een  naniwl,  but  the  pas- 
sag'cs  have  been  fully  and  faithfully  tninscribed, 
and  submitted  to  the  reader's  judg'ment  and  de- 
cision. M.  Villeuiain  in  his  deservedly  admired 
Tork,  "  la  Vie  de  Cromwell"  has  justly  remarked, 
that  "  la  Narration  de  Clarendon,  enti^-rement 
"adopt^'e  par  Hume,  est  fort  inexacte,  et  con- 

i"  traire  aux  r^^gistres  du  parlement."  Sucli  it 
has  already  been,  and  will  hereafter  be  further, 
proved.  But  Hume  though  he  has  expressly 
avowed  his  having  followed  this  illustrious  leader, 
K  evidently  (as  has  been  before  noticed)  not  sa- 
tisfied with  a  relation  on  many  points  at  variance 
ffilh  those  of  his  contemporaries,  some  of  which 
be  has  particularly  indicated.  But  if  he  farther 
detected,  he  has  abstained  from  ex])osing,  any  of 
the  numerous  discrepancies,  and  frequent  incon- 
fiStencies,  which  occur  within  the  narrow  compass 

,of  a  few  pages.  Most  of  these,  as  occasion^as 
required,  have  been  already  noticed.  Yet  it  M-otdd 
t>e  too  great  an  abandonment  and  sacrifice  of  the 
cause  here  advocated  if  with  a  view  to  spare  the 
reader's  time,  or  patience,  a  brief  recapitulation 
uf  them,  sjTiopticaliy  contrasted,  were  to  be  here 
omitted. 
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I. 

"  Tkt  king  Hd  reaUy  helint,  that 
"  tbeir  malice  was  at  the  height,  and 
"  that  Ikey  did  detign  hit  murder,  but 
"  knev  not  which  waa  a  probable 
"  my  to  preveDt  it." 


"  It  had  bem  a  difficalt  ta*k  to  go 
"  about  to  dismade  the  king  from  an 
"  apprahcD^on  of  his  own  lafetf, 
"  when  il  vat  ntmch  mort  natural  te 
"fear  an  atsauintUion  than  to  apprr- 
"  hend  any  thing  that  thfy  did  afler- 
"  wardt  do." 

3. 

"  llie  itland  being  vtU  affected  and 
"  at  that  time  under  no  tach  power  as 
"  Goold  tubdue  thetH. 

"  The  Uland  was  generailg  in- 
"  habited  by  a  people  alwayi  well 
"  affected  to  the  crown. 

i. 

"  The  making  an  cacape,  if  it  were 
**  hM  eantHoaJ  wiib  wanderjiil  lagw 
"  city,  would  eipoae  Iiim  to  Iw  anai- 
"  ainated,  by  pretended  ignorance." 

5. 

"  When  they  were  free  from  the 
"  apprehensioD  of  the  guards,  and 
"  the  horie  quarters,  they  rode  tA- 
"  wmrda  tkt  totah-vt$t,  and  iawardt 
"  that  part  of  Hampaliire  which  led 
"totheNewForeat" 

6. 

"  Tlie  king  asked  Aahburnliam, 
"  where  the  ship  lay." 


1. 
"  I  bare  read  both  tbeir  nktiaDS, 

"  and  conferred  with  both  of  than 
"  at  large,  to  discover  In  trnth  wAtf 
"  the  maltuti  mighx  te  which  I«d  to 
"  so  fatal  an  end. 

"  There  was  no  clear  reUtion  of 
"  any  probabtt  tmhetmani  IkM  prt- 
"  vailed  vilh  lia  king  to  nml—ViVir 
"  that  journey." 

2. 

In  consequence  "  of  the  "^^'f 
"  choice  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  i 
"ftU  oat  which  wot  not 
"fortteen  tuut  etipetled. 


"  The  making  choice  of  ike  lA  af 
"  Wight, tttfned to  be  tajkrf^vma 
"  raticmta  detign,  and  nmdwt.  Oat 
"  most  men  thought  there  waa  trea- 
"  son  in  it." 


(N.  B.  ifter  having  been  effected) 
"  the  whale  dttign  appeared  to  be  ■» 
"  weukfy  emttrived," 


S. 

"  Certain  it  is  that  M«  king  mm> 
"  Ihanghl  of  going  t»  the  Jtle  ^ 
"  Wight." 


"  JVor  do  I,  in  truth,  think  that  Ae 
"  Ung  himtelf,  when  be  took  hone, 
"  resolved  wUHur  to  go." 
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7. 

"  AifcbatahuB  rttomed  wiUiotit 
"aaj  Mvs  of  Ikr  ship  ;  widi  wliich 
*  Uk  kinff  MUMd  /r«aw.     VpOD 


"  AahbonihaiB  oJaiw  ■ecawd  to 
iaaw  what  ilicjwvra  Id  do,  the 
alho-  tro  liano(  ncdrtd  only 

onlen  to  attend.* 

9. 
"  Bwkelcr  took  csr«  to  pnbUab 
ttMdtla  mtejTriie  of  the  king  wu 
maidjr  witbout  hi*  privity. 
"  Lag^hid  had  *ogrncnl  arqiii- 
tatitm  of  iatc^ty,  u>d  fidelity  to 
U*  muBDr.thal  i^  nerer  M\  tinder 
Ue  lc«<  Igapntatkm,  or  reproach 
'Vritkaay  cmii. 

"  C^ftnn  it  la  that  the  king  xmr 
ttdofht  of  gmng  to  the  l*k  of 
'WigkL     So  thai  the  k/uA  wHgit 

«atf«pap  ^rfkywJhnofc" 


7. 

"  The  not  being  «»r«  of  s  ahip.  If 
"  tie  rrt^iitiom  vtrrjlrtj/9r  rttUark- 
"  ing,  ^iMeA  Kaa  never  mtamtftu," 


"  Thtnr  he  refnahed  Umi^,  tnd 

"  consulled  vilh  his  thrte  acrranU 
"  what  he  should  me^t  do." 


9. 

"Jtbprol)abl«,tfialOomw«U,«ho 
*<  many  ftan  aftermrd*  cosmiUed 
"  Aahkumham  to  the  tower,  atul  did 
"  hatchii]i,«iul(]«iml(oharcUikca 
"  hit  life,  iPMZd  hart  term  gM  to 
"  Aaee  iUuted  Au  reputatum  By  de- 
"  claring  lh*t  he  had  rarrieit  Aw 
"  MAjftr  l«  lh§  Me  tf  Wight,  teMeut 
"  hitfrifitf,  t$p*n  hi*  ewn  premmp- 
"  tkat.  Whieh,  liow  well  soever  In- 
"  tcndnt,  mnitt  hare  b«cn  Looked 
"  npon  bj  nil  mea  aa  mch  a  trtuw- 
"  oendent  crime,  as  <«••«(  htnt  ile- 
*' prtredhim  ^att eompatston  ftr  the 
"  witrtt  l&al  umiU  he/aO  him.' 


If  experience  had  not  demonstrated,  that  for  a 
^ntury  past, "  most  men",  have  believed  lord  Cla^ 
Hindoo's  to  be  a  very  clear  relation ;  it  might  have 
been  snpposed,  that  any   man,  wlicther  in  his 
cbaiiot  or  his  closet,  with  this  poition  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion  before  him,  un  being  inter- 
ri>gated ;  "  understandcst  thou  what  thou  readest  r" 
vould  answer  in  the  negative  j  readily,  j«  did  tlie 
eunuch  ;  but  not  so  readily  meet  with  an  inter- 
preter.* 

*  If  Philip  were  now  Uring,  he  would  hardly  bv  unioiig  tbe 
fUnm,  aatnu  of  the  liibic  (wiitiout  coiuin«Dt)  t>ociety. 
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IX. 

**  Ashbumham  said  he  would  conduct  hun 
"  (Hammond)  to  the  place  where  the  king  was. 

"  The  putting  the  king  into  Hammond's  haadj 
"  without  bis  leave  conld  never  be  wiped  out."     i 

1 

Ashburnham  in  the  introduction  to  his  Narratn^ 
says — **  Since  my  coming-  out  of  prison,  I  have  mel 
"  with  some  friends  of  mine,  who  tell  me  of  a  t\\s- 
"  course,  written  by  the  lord  John  Berkeley,  upon 
"  his  majesty's  g;oing  to  the  Isle  of  Wight:  whereiiij 
"  though  he  laj-s  no  stress  upon  my  integrity,  yel 
"  he  spares  not  to  lay  faults  of  other  natures  upon 
"  me;  which  after  examination,  maypcrhaps  pi 
"  to  be  his  own.** 

The  exuraination  of  Berkeley's  own  statemmi 
will  alone  suffice  to  decide,  whether  it  was  by  hifl 
folly,  or  Ashbumham's,  that  both  incurrwl  thesus* 
picion  of  trejichery.  He  relates,  that,  on  arriving 
at  Carisbrook  Castle,  they  "  found  the  governor 
"  was  newly  gone  out  towards  Newport.  When 
"  we  overtook  him,  Mr-  Ashburnham  desired  me 
"  to  open  the  matter  to  him."  Why  AshbDmham 
so  desii'ed  him  (as  in  fact  he  did,)  is  Left  to  con- 
jecture. Perhaps  it  might  be  for  tlie  same  reason^ 
that  Marcellus  desired  Horatio  to  address  the 
ghost:  M 

'  "  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it  Horatio."  ^H 

But  however  thi.s  may  be,  scholar  or  not,  the  lord 
John  Wiis  not  a  man  a  se  ie  hisser  dire  deuxfois. 
'Indeed,  when  it  was  to  put  himself  fom'ard,  he 
seems  seldom  to  have  waited  for  a  first  invitation. 
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We  ppoceetls  to  say — "  After  I  had  saluted  him, 

X  took  him  aside,  and  "  delivered  our  message  to 

*■  him  word  for  word."     This  was  surely  not  so 

xnuch  "  to  open  the  matter"  as  it  was  at  once  to 

jump  *'  in  uiediiUi  res"  aud  to 

" uiilcx>ne  (he  ^nliaa  knol, 

^ft  "  Familiar  as  his  garter." 

^m    Here  two  observations  present  themselves.   The 

^^rst  is;  that  Berkeley's  omitting  to  mention,  that 

lie  said  any  thing  introductory,  or  prefatory  to  his 

*lelivering  of  the  inessiige  "  word  for  word,"  is  not 

taittaujount  to  averring^,  that  he  said  nothing'  of 

the  kind.    The  second  is,  that  immediately  after 

this  most  dry,  jejune,  uiatter-of-faet,  commence- 

inent,  "  laconic  even  beyond  laconicism,"  he  again 

becomes  as  nnreservcdly  communicative,  as  he 

was  before,  and  continues  to  be  ever  after.  Indeed 

the  remainder  of  his  statement  is  given  in  a  style 

4o  interlocutory,  as  to  be  quite  dramatic.    Nor 

does  he  only  shew  his  skill  as  a  dramatist,  but 

as  a  painter  also.     He  groupes  his  figures,  shews 

us  how  they  were  placed  relatively  to  each  otlier ; 

their  looks  and  gestures,  as  well  as  the  precise 

words  of  each  ]»ei-sonage.    How  then  in  tliis  single 

tustancc  can  be  accounted  for  such  a  departure 

from   bis  habitual  egotistical  garrulity;    such  a 

forbearance  from  the  constant  indulgence  of  his 

mling  passion } 

On  a  point,  where  Berkeley's  Memoir  fails,  it 
is  i»tural  to  have  recoui-se  to  Ashburnham's  Nar- 
rative for  information.     In  which  we  find  the  de- 

Mderatnm  thus  supplied: "On  meeting  with 

"  the  governor,  I  desired  sir  John  Berkeley  would 
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"  iaform  hiiu  with  the  reason  of  oar  coming  to 
"  him.  Wbo  then  asked  the  governor,  who  he 
"  thouglitj  waa  venf  neaj-  h'nn  9  He  said  he  knew 
**  not.  Sir  John  Berkeley  replied  ;  evm  the  good 
"  kiiifj;  Charles  :  who  was  cume  from  Hampton 
"  Court  for  fear  of  being  privately  murdered." 

There  cannot  in  reason  be  a  doubt,  that  Berkeley 
must  have  uttered,  if  not  these  very  words,  others 
of  the  same  import,  and  to  the  tike  purpose,  from 
what  be  himself  relates  to  lia^i^  been  the  imme- 
diate effect  producet'l  on  Hammond  by  his  having 
"  delivered  the  messajt;;e  word  for  word." — "  Bal 
"  he  (Hammond)  grew  so  pale,  and  fell  into  such 
*'  a  trembling,  that  I  did  really  believe,  be  woiUd 
"  have  fallen  off  his  hon>e.  Which  trembling 
"continued  with  him  at  least  an  hour  after;  ill 
"  which  he  broke  out  into  passionate  and  dis- 
"  tracted  expressions ;  sometimes  saying^,  *  Oh 
"  *  gentlemen,  you  have  undone  rae  by  l/rittging 
"  *  Me  king  into  thv  Island  .*  if  at  least  you  bftTB 
"  '  brougtit  him :  and,  if  you  have  not,  pray  lei 
'*  *  him  not  come:  for  what  between  my  duly  Ui 
" '  his  majesty,  and  my  gratitude  for  this  fresh 
"  *  obligation  of  confidence,  and  my  obsening  my 
"  *  trust  to  the  army.I  shall  be  confounded.*  Other- 
"  while  he  would  talk  to  a  quite  contnir}'  purpose. 
"  1  remember,  to  settle  hira  the  better,  I  said  that 
"  God  be  thanked,  there  was  no  harm  done;  that] 
"  bis  majesty  intended  a  favour  to  him,  and  hU| 
"  jmsterity,  in  giving  him  an  occasion  to  lay  a 
"  great  obligation  upon  him ;  and  such  as  was 
*'  very  cunsi.stit)g  with  his  relation  to  the  army  i 
"  who  had  so  solemnly  engaged  themselvetf  tu  hisj 
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"mm'esly.  Bnt^  if  lu:  thought  othcnrisc,  his  ma- 
"jesty  M'ouhl  be  far  from  imposing  his  peraon 
"npon  him.  To  that  he  replied;  that  then,  if 
*'bt3  majesty  should  come  to  any  inigohaiice,  what 
'"would  the  anny  and  the  kingthmi  &ay  to  hirii^ 
*  that  had  reftised  to  receive  him  ?    To  thi^  I  re- 

I"  plied^  that  he  did  not  refiiM!  liim,  who  wan  tiai 
r  come  to  him.  He  returned,  that  he  luust  nevth 
"know  where  his  mujestif  was,  liecaufie  he  knew 
"  wfiire  Iff  tvere.  I  told  him,  he  was  never  tlie 
"  Dearer;  for  my  jKirt." 

No  !  "  not  upon  compulsion  Hal."    Who  wouki 
tiot  warrant  sir  John  ? — 


"  I'haliirifi  licr!  iroperet  ut  «»' 


"  t'ulmtv,  ci  tulmoto  dicU-L  perjuria  toiuro." 

Bat  unfortunately,  as  uuwittingly,  he  had  (if 

homely  phrase  may  be  tdlowed)  "  let  the  cat 

out  of  the  bag:"  and  there  was  no  getting  her 

'  it  again.    From  whom  could  tianimond  needs 

7W  tehvre  his  majesty  was,  because  he  knew, 

rhere  licrkeley  and   Ashbumhura   were;  if  the 

jformer  had  not  told  him,  that  "  the  good  king 

Cbarle.s  was  very  near  him,  and  come  from 

P^  Hampton  Court?"    Nobody  but  Berkeley,  even 

|by  his  own  account,  hiid  as  yet  spoken  to  Ham- 

Imond. 

Ashbnrn hum's  reflection  on  Berkeley's  exordium 
ii  as  follows: — "  Tliis  was  (to  speak  modestly) 
l"a  very  unskilful  entrance  into  our  business: 
"nothing  being  to  be  preserved  with  greater  se- 
**  crccy  from  him  (Hammond)  tliau  thiit  the  king 
"was  come  from  Ham])ton  Court:  our  pretence 
"  naturally  being  to  have  returned  thither  with 
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"  his  answer.  To  the  end,  that  his  inajei^ty  might 
"  have  made  a  judgment  of  Hammond's  resolii- 
"  tion  at  his  own  leisura.  VVliich  of  necessity  he 
"  must  have  done,  if  sir  Jolui  Berkeley  had  not 
"  discovered,  that  the  king  was  so  near  him." 

To  entitle  Ashhurnliani  to  credit  for  what  he 
h^  here  said  ;  or  at  least  to  prove,  ttiat  this  pre- 
caution was  no  after-thought,  Berkeley  has  thus 
unconsciously  born  witness.  On  their  separation 
from  the  king,  when  he  determined  to  go  with 
Lcggc  to  'lltchfield-house,  he  says — "  the  first 
"  thing  we  resolved  was  that,  since  his  majesty 
"  went  towards  the  east  side  of  the  island,  that 
"  we  would  go  on  to  the  we>it :  to  a  phice  called 
"Lymington:  where  Mr.  Ashburnham  told  me, 
"  there  was  u  short  passage  over." 

Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  Berkeley  "  by  the 
"  custom  of  making  frequent  relations  of  his  ourn 
"  actions,  grew  in  very  good  earnest  to  think^  he 
"  had  done  many  things,  which  nol)ody  else  ever 
"  heard  of."  If  sir  John's  "  frequent  reUitions" 
had  only  been  those  of  "  his  own  actions,"  it  is  not 
very  obiious,  how  snch  a  custom  should  have  led 
to  such  a  result,  as  the  one  here  attributed  to  it. 
But  it  is  discoverable  from  his  own  memoir,  that 
he  not  seldom  took  credit  to  himself  for  the  actions 
of  other  men;  if  not  claiming  them  exclusively 
as  his  own,  at  least  an-ogating  to  himself  the  full 
])articipation  in  a  joint  merit,  arising  from  com- 
bined resources,  and  preconcerted  i>olicy.  And 
this  habit  would  naturally  induce,  in  ver)-  good 
earnest,  the  "  mentis  gi-atissimus  error,"  noticed 
by  the  noble  historian.     This  betrays  itself  in  a 
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recently  quoted ;  where  he  relates,  that 
on  the  moraing  after  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
"  we  lejirnt,  tliat  we  were  more  fortunate,  than  tee 
"  were  aware  of."  Now  who  are  we. — First,  there 
is  {"  myself,  fidelicct,  myself")  sir  Jolin :  wlio,  as 
lord  Clarendon  has  correctly  affirmed, "  took  care 
"  to  publish,  that  this  entcrprizc  of  the  king's  was 
"  wh<dly  without  his  privity;  and  that  he  bad  not 
"the  least  intimation  of  his  majesty's  purpose;" 
and  which  when  known,  he  Invuriably  protested 
against  and  deprecated.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
king  ("  fidelicet  the  king"")  who  readily  adopted 
Ibe  scheme.  And  ("  the  three  party  is,  lastly  and 
"  finally")  Ashburnliam,  who  alone  and  on  bis 
ovD  rceponsibUity,  proposed  it.  Unt  when  the 
news  came  of  the  agitators  liaving  been  suppressed, 
never  did  Pliurisee  more  devoutly,  gratefully,  and 
"  in  very  good  earnest,"  acknowledge  the  just  di»- 
cemment,  with  which  a  bounteous  Providence  is 
diipensed. — "  This  made  m*  bless  God  for  the  re- 
" solution  of  coming  into  the  island:"  instead  of 
■'  going  further  west ;"  according  to  sir  John's 
oim  advice. 

When  therefore  Berkeley  says — "  The  first  thing 
"  «.<?  resolved  was,  that  shicc  his  majesty  went 
"  towards  the  east  side  of  the  itiliuid,  we  would 
"  go  on  to  the  west,"  the  reason  for  this  precau- 
tion i^  obvious.  And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
ffith  whom  it  originated.  Berkeley's  firet  objec- 
tion to  the  king's  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  was, 
itiut  he  "  knew  nothing  of  the  island,  or  of  the 
"governor."  And  in  further  proof,  no  doubt,  of 
tug  being  no  witling  party  to  that  measure,  adds. 
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that  he  had  never  in  hi8  life  been  at  Sutton  in 
Hampshire  ;  on  being  ordered  to  send  forward  a 
relay  of  horses.  And  when  he  now  speaks  of  "  u 
"  place,  callpd  Lyming-ton,"  it  is  natural  to  infer, 
that  be  is  speaking  of  a  place,  with  the  name  of 
which  he  has  but  recently  become  acquainted; 
and  which  he  therefore  presumes  to  be  unknown 
to  his  readers.  But  whether  the  merit  of  this 
precaution  belong  to  Berkeley  or  Ashbumham ; 
the  latter  is  equally  exempt  from  the  blame,  which 
he  would  have  justly  deserved,  if,  knowing,  as  be 
must  have  dune,  his  colleague's  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, he  had  "  desired  him  to  open  tlie  business," 
without  a  previous  hint,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
concealing  from  Hammond  the  fact  of  the  king's 
escape  from  Hampton  Court. 

It  too  often  happens,  that  an  action  is  pro> 
nounccd  to  be  wise,  or  foolish,  in  consequence  of 
the  notion,  justly  or  unjustly,  entertained  of  the 
man's  character.  For,  even,  where  the  latter  be 
duly  appreciated,  no  universally  sure  criterion  is 
obtained  to  decide  on  the  former.  Would  it  then 
be  too  absurd  to  suppose,  that  this  very  resolu- 
tion,* so  blamed  and  condemned  in  Ashburnham, 
might  in  some  other,  who  had  found  favour  in  the 
sight  of  lord  Clarendon  and  "  most  men,"  have 
been  extolled  as  a  rare  instance  of  "  wonderful 
"  sagacity,"  and  of  ailmirable  presence  of  mind  : 
and  that  this  separating  of  the  governor  from  his 
government  might  have  been  compared  to  the 
detaching  of  Antccus  from  his  mother  earth?  For 

*  "  Tbat  he  would  conducl  hbn  (Hummond)  to  the  place 
"  where  the  king  waa." 
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in  fact  to  place  Hammond  in  the  power  of 
the  king,  and  not  the  king  in  that  of  Hammond. 
it  was  considered  by  the  tw<»  pei'sons,  whom 
best  belioved,  as  it  most  interested,  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  relative  situations,  in  which  they  were 
ttiu!<  placed: — the  king  and  Hammond.     It  is  re- 
lated by  Kerkeley,  that  when  "  Mr,  Ashbumham 
replied,  that  if  he  (the  king)  uiistruste<l  Haju- 
1"  mond,  he  would  undertake  to  secure  him.     His 
I*'  majesty  said  I  undei'stand  you  well  enough :  but 
["the  world  would  not  me.     If  I  should  follow 
'  **  that  counsel,  it  would  be  said,  and  believed, 
"  that  Ae  ventured  fits  life/or  me,  and  that  I  had 
■*  wworthitif  taken  it  from  him"     And  Hammond 
in  bis  letter  to  the  parliament  announcing  the 
king's  arrival  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  concludes  thus 
j— "  Conceiving  mt/seif  no  way  capable  to  xecure 
"  him  thtn-p  (at  Tilcbfield  House,)  I  chose,  (he  de- 
**  siring  it^J  to  bring  him  over  into  this  island  ;* 
I "  where  he  now  is." 

Yet  lord  Clarendon  lias  here  been  pleased  to 
afiinn,  that  "  Huinniond,  having  the  command  of 
j"  the  countrj*,  could  call  in  what  help  hewouUl." 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  Haiuniond  lutd  not 
the  command  of  the  country .-f  Beyond  the  pi*&- 
incts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  be  had  been  invested 
with  no  authority  whatsoever,  civil  or  military. 
And  HHth  raspect  to  influence,  locally  considered, 
a  governor  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  propliel.  At 
_aU  events,  of  that,  which  liaiiunond  could,  or 

*  "  tFhrrr  he  now  a"  fiWTTW  raAcr  to  imply,  thni  he  is  there 
f  his  own  choice  and  desire,  and  not  as  being  dvUiinud  by  force 
t  This  will  be  hereafter  proved. 
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could  not,  do  at  Tilchfield  House,  be  himself  o 

the  spot  must  have  been  a  better  judge,  than  lhe= 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  Jersey. 


X. 


•*  Another  pai*tien!ar,  which  was  acknowledj^d 
"  by  Hammond,  did  lum  (Rerkeley)  much  credit, 
"  that  when  Hammond  <lenmnded  that  Ashbum- 
"  1mm  should  remain  with  him  whilst  the  other 
"  went  to  the  king,  which  Ashburnham  refused  to 
"  do,  Berkeley  did  offer  liimself  to  remain  ivith  him 
"  whilst  Ashbnrnbum  should  attend  his  maje-sty ; 
"  so  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  prejudice  and 
"  reproach  was  cast  upon  Ashburnhau." 

Berkeley  is  repeatedly  and  invariably  repre- 
sented by  lord  Clarendon  to  have  been  the  most 
vain  glorious  of  egotists.  Yet  in  that  very  "  apo- 
"  logy  or  narrative"  of  bis,  di-uwn  up,  as  we  are 
assured,  on  the  same  authority,  and  as  in  troth 
it  has  evidently  been,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
**  clearing  himself  and  of  objecting  or  impudng 
**  sonu'wliat  to  the  other;"  he  has  neither  dealt 
out  that  copious  measure  of  pancgj-ric  on  hiniseli*, 
nor  of  vituperation  on  his  colleague,  which  has 
been  lavished  on  cither  by  the  noble  historian. 
From  whose  account,  as  above  quoted.  Berkeley's 
thus  materially  differs — "  Hammond  thereupon 
"  concluded^  that  I  should  go  into  the  castle  ;  and 
"  that  Mr.  Asbbumham  should  tidcc  his  horse, 
^  and  go  to  the  king,  and  tell  his  majesty  what 
"  be  said.     I  embraced  the  motion  most  readily. 
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imse^  '-, 


m^^tf 


*'  and  iimncUijiMy  vent  over  the  bridge  into  th( 

**  castle.     Tlioiigli  I  had  the  imnge  of  the  giUlowi 

**  very  perfectly  before  me.      Mr.  AKhbumhaii 

*■■  went,  I  believe  with  a  better  heart  to  hoi'se 

**  But  before  he  was  gone  lialf  a  flight  shot,  thi 

^*  governor,  being  before  the  castle  gale  called  U 

**  him  and  had  a  conference  of  at  least  a  qnartei 

*^*  of  an  hour  with  hira.     To  what  purpose  I  nevo 

**knew  until  1   came   into    Holland.     ^Vhere   i 

**  gentleman  of  good  woith  and  quality  told  me 

**  that  the  governor  afterwards  affirmed  in  London 

**Mid  in  many  places,  that  he  then  offered  t< 

**  Mr.  Ashbumham,  that  1  should  go,  and  that  hi 

**rfiould  stay:  as  believing  his  majesty  to  be  les! 

*'  willing  to  expose  him  than  me ;  but  that  Mr 

"  Ashbumham  absolutely  rehiscd." 

From  this  account  it  neither  appears  that  undei 

sach    circumstances   as   those   related   by  Ion 

Clarendon,  nor   under   any  circumstances,  tha 

Berkeley  did   spontaneously  "  offer  himself*  t< 

remain  with  the  governor :   but  only  that  "  h< 

**  readily  embraced  the  motion."    That  is,  acqui 

csoed  in  the  arrangement,  which  the  governor 

(like  a  despotic  manager  casting  the   dramatii 

per^onae  of  a  piece  without  regard  to  the  wishei 

of  his  actors,)  had  concluded  for  him.    Neither  ii 

there   any   mention  of  Hammond's  having   de 

manded,  but  only  of  his  having  offered,  that  Ash 

bumham,   implead   of    Berkeley,  should   rcmaii 

with  him.    Surely  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  then 

is  a  distinction,  and  a  difference  too,  between  re 

fusung  to  comply  with  a  demand,  and  refusing  ti 

accept  an  offer.  Then  as  to  this  refusal,  be  it  wha 

VOL.  I.  P  ^ 
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it  may,  we  have  not  Berkeley's  own  word  for  it. 
So  vei7  "  perfectly"  a«  he  tells  us,  that  "  he  had 
"  the  imaj^e  of  the  g^ows  be/ore  him,"  vhen  ha 
wout  over  the  bridge  into  the  castle,  he  coold 
hardly  have  noticed  what  was  pasein,^  behind  him^ 
hetwecu  the  governor  and  A»hburnham. — On  the 
coiitmn.'  he  admits,  that  all  he  knew  of  this  re* 
fiisul  was  from  the  hearsay  report  of  an  anonym 
inous  infonniuit :  though  indeed^  we  are  assured, 
tliat  he  wiis  "  a  geutleiuan  of  good  worth  and 
«  quality." 

Yet  after  all  Bci^teley  really  did  make  thit 
offer:  if  Aniliburnhaiirs  narrative  may  be  credited: 
tfioiigh  not  in  tlie  way  related  by  lord  C'larendoa 
Aishbumimni  wiys — "  He  (Hammond)  then  pro- 
"  posed  to  sir  Jolm  Berkeley,  that  one  of  ut 
"  should  8tay  with  hini^  till  ttie  otlier  did  return 
"  Wherewith  sir  John  Berkeley  acquahitedme^aiui 
"  ort'ered  liiniself  to  stay.  Which  I  did  not  mucli 
"  dispute :  as  well  because  1  tbouglit  that  pjirl 
"  least  dangei-ous  (signifying  only  a  man's  druwt 
"  iag  his  neck  out  of  the  collar),  as  for  that  I  did 
"  believe  myself  most  useful  to  tiis  majesty,  in  cas4 
"he  bad  taken  up  any  other  resolution:  well 
"  knowing  all  the  sea  coast  in  that  county." 

Why  should  that,  which  Ashburnliam,  or  sn| 
man,  says,  I>e  disbelieved,  unJess  there  be  soiiM 
sufficient  reason  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excit^ 
incredulity :  such  as, — first  that  there  is  proof  o) 
it's  being  false ;  or,  secondly,  that  there  is  oppose^ 
to  it  some  more  plausible  solution,  or  more  satis* 
factory  statement;  or,  thirdly,  that  the  propoeii 
tioD  in  itself  is  too  absurd  and  extravagant  to  b| 
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probiibic:  or»  Izutlv;  that  the  man  is  notorial 

a  liar.    That  siich  was  not  A^sh  hum  ham's  char 

tcr,  will  hereafter  be  certified  to  conviction  :■! 

that  none  of  the  other  re^wons  exist  in  this  ci 

sliall  be  inimeiiiately  demonstrated.     Accordi 

to  tbiij  mimition,  it  docs  not  uppeur  cither,  tl 

(as  lord  Clarendon  afBrnis)  lianiniond  made  a 

demand  on  Aghbnmhatn  to   stat/ ;    or  that    < 

Jicrkelcy  says)  Hammond  made  him  that  ofi 

Bnt  only,  that  tlie  j^vcrnor  proposed,  tbit 

c'ttltery  of  the  two,  :^houid  retnain  with  hitn. 

the  two  reasons  assigned  by  Ashburiihunt  fo 

rontcsting:  with  iicrkeley  the  post  of  honour^  tl 

is,  as  it  often  is,  of  Hangerj  a  few  observatic 

nay  be  allowable.     VVht-ther  the  more  jierik 

part  of  the  two  were  the  one,  Mhiuh  Ikrheley  h 

vboaea  for  himself  (nanuly  by  remaining  in  Cat 

lirtH^k  eiLSile,  to  he  exposeil  to  the  vengeance 

the  parliament,  or  of  the  army,  for  haWn{^  aid 

and  abetted,  comforted  and  assisted,  the  kin^^ 

hi«  flight;    M'hen    all    conenr,   tluit   flight  ale 

could  in  all  probability  have  saved  his  life:) 

whether  the  one,  which  devolved  on  Ashbumha 

namely  the  attempt  to  rejoin  the  king  under  1 

incertitude,  whether  his  majesty  would  have  Si 

ventured  nftcr  so  long  a  delay  to  remain  at  'Hti 

field  house :  if  indeed  M)me  one  of  the  many  ac 

dents,  to  which  his  situation  became  hourly  m< 

and  more  exposed,  should  not  have  already 

lieved  him  from  uU  anxious  thong'ht  for  his  ul 

nor  sifcty,  is  a  question,  on  which  it  must 

admitted,  that  contrar)-  opinions  may  be  ent 

taincd   ^th   equal    sincerity,  as    well   as  eqi 
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plausibility.     Ashburnham  imagined,   (and  here 
he  has  shewn  himself  such  as  he  is  described  by" 
lord  Clarendon,  "  a  free  speaker  of  what  he  imi 
"  ^ed,")  tliat  of  the  two  the  former  entcrpriz 
was  the  least  hazardous:  and  in  this  instance  h 
will  once  more  be  found  consistent  in  his  scnti— 4 
ments  and  his  statements.     In  enumerating  th 
various  reasons  (already  quoted)  for  having 
commended  the  king's   retiring   to   the   isle   oi 
Wight,  he  says — "  his  flight  being  liable  to  n 
"  other  interpretation  than  to  save  his  life." 

In  one  of  the  three  letters,  found  on  the  king* 
table  on  quitting  Hampton  courts  he  declares  t 
tb«  parliament,  that  "  his  personal  security  is  t 
"  urgent  cause  of  this  his  retirement.^  And  he 
concludes  thus: — "  Let  me  be  heard  with  free- 
**  dom^  honour,  and  safety,  and  I  shall  instatUl^ 
"  break  through  this  cloud  of  rettrement.^  These 
cxpi"cssions  sm'ely  rather  convey  the  idea,  that  hta 
going  out  of  the  kingdom  was  not  in  contempla- 
tion. Certainly  they  better  accord  with  the  no- 
tion of  his  predetermination  to  go  to  the  isle  of 
Wight,  than  with  lord  Clarendon's  "  certointy, 
"  that  his  majesty  never  thought  of  going  there." 
We  further  find  subsequently  in  Aslibumhams 
narrative,  that,  "  the  king  being  come  to  the 
5*  island,  had  for  a  while  all  the  satisfaction  from 
*f  the  governor,  which  that  place  could  afford  ;  his 
"  flight  fi*om  Hampton  court  being  understrmd  by 
*'  parliament  and  arnii^,  to  carrt/  great  innocence 
"  with  it."  Nor  could  it  by  either  of  them  be  un- 
derstood othern*ise.  The  parliament  could  not  be 
dbpleascd  at  the  king's  havuig  escaped  out  of  the 
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hand»  of  the  army:  nor  the  principal  officers  at 
his  having  placed  hiinself  out  of  the  reach  of 
assaHsi nation  hy  the  infuriated  agitators  :  le^tst  of 
all  could  Cromwell :  to  wlioin,  tlirough  tlie  evi- 
dence of  colonel  Wlialley's  letter  to  the  s[H'aker, 
the  intimidating  warning  of  the  king's  danger  hiid 
been  traced.  But  if,  before  Ashbumbam's  arrival 
at  Titchficid  house,  the  king  had  already  de- 
parted :  or  if  being  still  there,  he  had  been  dissa- 
tisfied, as  he  actually  proved  to  be,  with  the  terms 
obtained  from  Hammond,  then  indeed,  still  more 
than  before  his  escape,  it  might  be  asked,  "  whi- 
"Iher  should  he  go?"  and  "what  place  would 
"  receive  and  defend  him  ?"  now  that  he  had  be- 
trayed himself,  through  that  ill-advised  message 
to  the  governor ;  and  tliereby  frustrated  all  the 
hopes,  which  had  been  reasonably  conceived,  of 
his  security  "  among  a  people"  (so  described  by 
lord  Clarendon)  "  ahvays  well-affected  to  the 
"crown:  who  would  not  bear  to  see  their  king 
"  ill-used  and  made  a  prisoner :  and  at  that  time 
"  under  no  such  power  as  could  subdue  them." 

But  the  king  impatient  with  too  much  reason 
at  the  necessarily  protracted  absence  of  his  two 
emissaries,  had  already  before  tlieir  return  "  sent 
"  to  Hampton  for  a  vessel  to  transport  liimself 
'*  into  France."  And  we  further  learn  from  Ash- 
buraham's  narrative,  that  "  after  two  hours  stay 
"  no  news  came  of  the  ship:  nor  indeed  was  it 
**  possible,  that  tliere  could  be  any  ;  for  that  very 
"  night  ordera  came  to  the  mayor  of  Southampton 
**  to  shut  that  port,  and  to  send  the  like  orders  to 
"  the  isle  of  Wight."    Now  if  tlie  king  had  been 
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apprehended  in  an  attempt  to  embark;  or  aftec- 
liiiving^  actually  embarked  ;  or  even,  if  the  prepa — 
rutiuiis  for  such  evasion   bad   been   brought  tc — a 

iig-bt,  would  that  attempt  have  been  equally  un 

derstood  by  parliament  or  armtf  to  carry  greui^  t 
innocence  "  with  it  ?"  And  in  that  cusk  woulc^^^ 
Berkeley  or  Ashbncnltoin  have  chosca  the  bettei— — ', 
that  is  the  safer,  pait  ? 

Ashburnhaiu'a  second  renfion  for  declining  col 
nei  Hanunond's  obli^ng  invitation  to  pass  a 
days  with  him  at  Cfirisbrook  castle,  necomponiecX 
with  the  offer  to  oust  sir  Jolm  Berkeley,  (wbost^ 
ucconnt  is  here  followed)  was  that  "  he  did  be— 
"  lieve  himself  more  useful  to  his  majesty  in  ense?'] 
"  he  should   tiike    any  other    resolution :    wdl 
*'  knowing;  all  the  sea  eoiu^t."    Of  which  Berkeley 
hu.s  admitted,  if  not  prided  himself  on  bis  entire 
ignorance.     He  was  aware  also,  that  there  wiw 
another  point,  on  which  the  difference  between 
them  was  equally  gi«at.     How  acceptable  to  his 
royal  master  his  ohti  services  alwa>-5  were ;  and 
how  much  the  reverse  were  those  of  hLs  colleague, 
he  bad  very  recently  received  the  strongest  testi- 
mony. Wliich  is  thus  related  in  his  narrative — 

"  I^ot  many  days  after"  (bis  being  dismissed 
from  his  attendance  upon  t)ie  king  at  Hampton 
coui't)  "  Mr.  L<?^ge  came  to  me  from  his  majesty ; 
''  and  told  me,  that  liis  majesty  was  resolved  to 
"  escape  from  Hampton  conrt ;  and  commanded 
"  me  to  contrive  it  for  bun.  To  which  I  did  most 
"  readily  submit:  and  pi-omised  to  do  my  duty 
"  therein  :  but  desired  to  know  whither  he  in- 
**  tended  to  go  t     He  replied^  ids  majesty  leA  tbut 
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thought  to  me.     I  told  him,  that  was  too  Imrd 

a  burden  for  me  to  undeitake :  but  if  he  would 

**  get  the  king's  consent  to  impart  it  to  sir  John 

I*'  Berkeley,  we  would  offer  him  our  opinions  next 

"**  morning.     Mr,  Lcj^jje  told  me,  it  was  his  ma- 

^'jestif's  positive  pleasure^  that  sir  John  Jierkelty 

**  shottid  not  be  acquainted  with  his  escape.     Yet 

[**  in  re^rd  he  was  sent  over  by  the  queen  ;  and 

*'  that  1  was  very  doubtfid  of  my  own  judgement 

"  in  so  wciglity  a  n^atter ;  and  for  that  he  was  wo 

''constantly  with  me,  that  I  conid  not  well  avoid 

"  him,  I  did  (very  presumptuously  I  confess)  send 

*  the  king*  word,  that  he  ought  t-o  have  the  know- 

"  ledge  of  that  business :  and  I  would  be  rcspon- 

"  able  for  him.    The  next  day  Mr.  Legge  came 

"  to  know  what  our  sense  was  upon  his  majesty's 

**  remove." 

All  expectation,  hope,  or  even  desire  having 
been  repeatedly  discUumed  to  obtain  credit  for 
any  feet,  resting  on  the  authority  of  Ashbum- 
ham's  narrative,  it  is  necessary  here  to  shew,  that 
the  above  relation  cannot  be  discredited  by  those, 
who  believe  lord  Clarendon's,  to  be  an  authentic 
history. 


I 


"  B«  (the  king)  nv  tnd  tiiervei 
'  iM«  to»f  hrfaft  A«  rtttiMtd  tKcm 
'  mima  hit  fmom, 

"  Aod  did  not  toro  strsuftcn  nor 
**  wtrf  enmjUeni  men," 


"  Berkeley  ms  Unit  knavn  to  iIm 
**  itng  kndl  fAit/ UuU  m«I  titlAowt nne 
"  prfjtutUr." 

"  AiubiUoaaitd  van  it}' were  known 
"  to  bo  pr^ciminknt  in  liini ;  and 
"  tlui  ke  bwl  a  grtat  em»fUttKt  im 


On  Berkeley  and  Ashbumham's  joining  the 
king  on  his  progi-ess  from  Hohnhy  to  Hampton 
coort  (as  lord  Clarendon  »ays)  *^  nearly  at  the 
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"same  time,**  though  not  having"  come  from 
France  together  — "  they  were  both  welcome  to 
"  his  majesty :  the  one  bringing  a  special  recoiB- 
"  mendation  fi'om  the  queen :  the  other  needed 
"no  recommendation;  the  king's  own  inclioa- 
"  tions  disposing  him  to  be  very  gtiicious  to  him." 

Still  more  recently,  and  by  a  most  appalling 
pi*oof»  Ashbumham  had  learnt,  what  fatal  coDM- 
quences  bad  ensued  from  his  pix^sumptuous  recotih 
mendation  of  Berkeley  to  the  king's  confidence^ 
and  on  his  own  re^^ponsibility.  The  only  atun&- 
ment,  if  indeed  any  could  expiate  this  abuse  of 
the  royal  favour  and  reliance,  (it  being  imposMbk 
with  ajiy  increase  of  zcjil  to  devote,  and  exert  him- 
self in  his  masters  seiTice,)  was  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, ulterior  mischief  from  the  garrulous  levity 
of  unconscious  indiscretion^  and  uncontroulablc 
conceit. 

It  is  true  that  Ashbumham  must  bare  knowp 
that  colonel  Leggc  still  remained  in  uttendance  on 
his  majesty,  who  is  represented  by  lord  Clarendon 
as  haWng  "  had  in  truth  a  better  judgment  and 
"  undersijmding  than  either  of  the  other  two." 
And  no  one,  who,  like  the  author  of  this  vindica- 
tion, lias  known  three  gmerations  of  his  descen- 
dants, can  read,  that  colonel   Legge  "  had  so 
"  general  a  reputation  of  integrity  and  fidelity  to 
"  his  master,  that  he  never  fell  under  the  least  im- 
"  putation  or  reproach  with  any  man,"  and  not 
feel  convinced,  that  lord  Clarendon  never  prc- 
nounced  a   more  merited  eulogium.     Yet  when 
we  are  told  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  au- 
thority, tliat  "  he  was  a  very  punctual  and  steady 
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"observer  of  the  orders  he  received ;  but  no  con- 
"triver  of  them:"  and  that  "his  modesty  and 
"diflSdence  of  himself  never  suffered  him  to  con- 
"trive  bold  counsels,"  it  is  not  to  he  forgotten, 
that,  if  ever  there  was  a  situation,  in  which  "  bold 
coansels,"  energetic  measures,  and  prompt  i*eiiolu- 
tioDS  were  likely  to  be  reqiiireii,  it  w!is  that  of  the 
itl-&ted  Monarch  at  this  critical  juncture.  It  was 
iodeed  one  of  those,  in  which  the  hesitating  deli- 
beration of  the  "  better  judgement"  may  prove 
more  disastrous,  than  the  reckless  precipitation  of 
tbe  weaker  "  imderatanding."  Surely  then  it  was 
no  very  blameably  overweening-  presumption  in 
Asbburnham  on  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
tfl  entertain  "  no  doubt,  but  that  his  presence 
"would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  king"  (these 
are  lord  Clarendon's  own  words,)  especially  when 
bring  so  lately  found,  as  we  are  assured  on  the 
lame  authority,  that  he  had  not  erred  in  a  similar 
anticipation  of  his  master's  sentiments. 

But  the  very  time  when,  according  to  Berkeley, 
the  offer  was  made  by  Hammond  to  Ashburnham, 
that  he  should  exchange  places  with  Berkeley, 
might  alone  justify  the  rejection  of  it.  More  than 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  since  the  king  had 
despatched  the  beai*ci*s  of  this,  perhaps  fatal,  mcs- 
«age.  Ashburnham  therefore  could  not  but  be 
aware,  that  great  must  have  been  the  kings  im- 
patience for  their  return ;  but  not  greater  than 
his  momentarily  incrcjising  danger  from  any  ad- 
ditional delay,  however  trifling.  Alivady  was 
Berkeley  m  the  castle ;  and  himself  moimted,  and 
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actually  on  his  way:  short  as  ini^ht  have  been 
the  time  requisite  for  effecting  this  exchange,  it 
was  not,  unlesj)  unavoidably,  to  be  wasted :  more 
especially,  its  it  might  have  affonied  occasion  for 
another  alteration  of  the  governor's  capricious 
will  and  pleasure. 

Fonnidable  as  is  the  conclusion,  tliat  *'  the 
•*  whole  weiglit  of  the  prejudice  and  reproach  cast 
"  on  Ashburnham"  is  deducihie  from  his  refusal, 
and  Berkek^y's  offer,  to  remain  with  Hammond; 
these  preiiiii^eK  would  not  have  been  diMtusMfd  so 
raucli  at  length,  if  opinions,  not  more  unfavour- 
able, than  onjost,  had  been  exclusively  confined 
to  jndgcs,  so  little  impartial  as  lord  Clarendon, 
and  so  little  unprejudiced  as  "  most  men,"  But, 
alas !  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  there  is  un- 
deniable evidence  of  an  nncandid  and  uncharit- 
able interpretation  of  Ashburnham's  motives  in 
a  quarter,  where  such  sentiments  were  least 
likely  to  be  entertained.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  in 
ttiat  part  of  his  memoirs,  which  relates  to  his  at- 
tendance on  the  king,  when  a  prisoner  in  Cari^ 
brook  castle,  says: — "  1  never  had  occasion  but 
"  once  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  speak  with  the  king 
"  about  this  affair;  and  it  was  by  an  accident,  in 
"  the  king's  letting  liimself  into  that  discourse: 
"  and  he  did  but  touch  upon  it :  nor  durst  1  seem 
"  to  I>e  more  inquisitive,  liut  when  1  mentioned, 
"  that  the  world  had  an  ill  opinion  of  my  fticnd, 
"  Mr.  A^shburnham's  guiding  him  thither,  I  re- 
"  member,  he  freely  replied:  'I  do  no  way  believe, 
**  '  he  was  unfaithful  to  me ;  but  I  tliink,  he  wanted 
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"  'courage  at  that  rime,'  (which  I  mtcrprctc<i  his 
**  malesty  meant  his  not  staying  with  the  governor) 
"  *  whom  I  never  knew  wantod  It  before.'  "• 

If  sir  Philip  Warwick  here  correctly  interpreted 
Ina  majesty's  expressions,  siiwly  a  more  favonrabic 
jadg«ment,  as  to  the  motives  of  Ashbnmham^s  not 
staying  with  the  governor,  would  have  been  more 
worthy  both  of  him,  who  dechired  it ;  and  of  him, 
whom  it  condemned  ;  more  probable,  as  more  i-a- 
tionol ;  becimse  more  consonant  with  the  chanieter 
©f  each;  such  as  they  have  been  certified  to  uh: 
that  of  the  king  on  lord  Clarendon's  authoriry ; 
and  that  of  Ashbnmham  on  the  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  rtrcorded  facts.    The  king,  who  "ob- 
"  served  men  long  before  he  received  them  about 
his  person"  had  been  not  less  than  twenty  years 
the  gracious  master  of  one,  whom  he  has  desig- 
nated under  his  own  hand  "  the  most  persecute*', 
"  because  the  most  faithful,  of  all  hrs  servants  T-f- 
when  he  called  upon  him  to  devise  the  plan  and 
means  of  an  escape,  which,  as  we  arc  well  assured, 
that  it "  could  not  be  contrived  without  wonderful 
"  ss^city;"  80  we  need  not  to  be  told,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  effected  without  a  more  than  ordinary 

•  TTiU  very  pertvptiWc  dUincc  of  the  king's  to  converte  on 
the-  muses  vrhieh  led  tn  hw  mnfincmpnt,  (so  Tnuc;h  as  tliiil  War- 
«%d[  dared  nol  lo  betray  hiii  ctirioHity,)  tends  not  to  discounte- 
itanee  the  notion,  thut  hu  ha\in£;  entered  into  the  prrlimtniiry 
yCummanicaUoQ  witli  Htunmond  was  bis  own  spontnneouK  rejii- 
?n.  Aod  indeed  notliin^  more  is  drawn  from  him,  than  lii^ 
tcuJpatioQ  of  Ashburnham;  un  bearing,  that  the  world  had 
an  ill  npiniim  of  his  fidelity . 
t  See  in  the  appcncUx  iJie  king's  letter  to  the  queen,  djitcil 
^  from  Newcastle. 
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fimmess  and  connige.  But  even  this  proof  of  an 
unlimited  reliance  was  vagiie  and  feel)le  compared 
witli  the  one,  affonled  on  a  former  occasion.  When 
tlie  king  resolved  secretly  to  withdraw  liimself 
from  Oxford,  surrounded  as  he  there  was,  by  many 
a  gallant  and  loyal  adherent,  wliere  was  his  clia- 
racteristic  judgement,  his  cu'cums[>ection, — and 
where  that  slowly  matured  confidence,  the  late 
fiTiit  of  a  deep-rooted  observation,  in  trusting  by 
preference  and  choice  his  royal  person  and  for- 
tunes, in  so  perilous  an  entcrprize,  to  the  sole  gut- 
dancey  safe-guard  and  protection  of  an  individual, 
the  intrepidity  of  whose  devotion  had  not  been 
tried,  and  approved,  by  tests  more  powerfidly 
and  surely  decisive,  than  the  equivocal  criterion, 
by  which  Ashburnhani's  courage  has  been  here 
estimated  ? 

But,  be  it  as  it  may ; — whatever  may  have  been 
Ashbumham's  motives,  happy  has  it  been  for  his 
character,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  smiyed 
by  them  to  the  refusal  of  the  demand,  or  to  the 
rejection  of  the  proposal,  made  to  him  by  Ham- 
mond, llicy  indeed,  who  have  found  in  it  a 
handy  implement  wherewith  to  "  cast  all  the 
"  weight  of  the  prejudice  and  reproach  upon  him," 
would  not  the  less  have  overwhelmed  him  with 
their  foul  aspersions,  if,  like  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
he  had  "embraced  the  governor's  motion  roost 
"  readily."  But  then,  far  more  arduous,  if  not 
hopeless,  had  been  the  task  to  exonerate  him  from 
the  accumulated  incumbrance.  For,  as  it  is,  all, 
who,  like  the  king,  suspect,  that  he  was  on  thia 
occasion  wanting  in  courage,  must,  like  the  king> 
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absolve  him  from  all  suBpicrion  of  having-  been 
deficient  in  fidelity.  The  decoy-ilnck  fearles§ly 
trusts  herself  under  the  tunnel  with  the  decoy- 
man. — Why  then  should  the  traitor  Ashhumham 
scruple  to  remain  in  CarLshrook  castle;  not  the 
governor's  prisoner^  but  the  guest  of  his  accom- 
plice? 

XI. 

"  Sir  John  Berkeley,  shortly  after  the  King^'a 
*'  being  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  transported  himself 
"  into  France,  and  remained  still  with  the  duke 
"  of  York,  to  the  time  of  king  Charles  the  second's 
"return,  Mr.  Ashhumham  contimied  in  Eng- 
"  laud,  and  so  more  liable  to  reproach." 


From  liability  to  reproach,  "  so"  to  be  incurred, 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  the  carls  of  Lindsay  and  Southampton  were 
■Ot  solicitous  to  be  exempt.  On  the  contrary,  as 
Qseoonstitutioually  responsible  adWsers  of  a  king, 
who  can  do  no  wrong,  having  first  prolfered  in 
vain  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  their  lives ;  and 
having  then,  as  loyal  subjects  and  faithful  ser- 
\-ants>  IKiid  the  last  duties  to  their  sovereign  and 
master,  iu  such  funeral  rites,  as  the  well  grounded 
mistrust,  suspicion,  and  fear  of  a  rebellious  usur- 
pation dared  to  vouchsafe,  they  too  thought,  that 
by  remaining  at  home  they  should  best  consult  the 
interests  of  their  king,  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
and  the  maintenance  of  theii-  own  honour.  Leav- 
ing to  other  ministers  and  great  officers  of  state 
to  grace  the  empty  pageant,  the  "  unreal  mockery" 
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of  a  royal  court;  iaternally,  distTacted  by  cabal, 
and  disg;ntct^d  by  profligacy ;  externally,*  himi* 
liated  by  lU'giifct,  and  outraged  by  daplicity. 

As  soon  as  tJie  king's  attendants  had  bcoi 
forced  hy  the  governor  to  quit  the  isle  of  Wighl, 
sir  John  Berkeley  relates  in  his  memoir^  that  be 
suggested  to  Legge  and  Ashbui-nham  the  propriety 
of  some  one  of  them  being  despatched  to  the 
queen  to  inform  her  majesty  of  the  recent  occar- 
rences.  Tliey  who  have  obtained  no  further  in- 
sight into  Berkeley's  charueter  than  sncb  as  is  to 
be  derived  fi'oin  the  extracts  given  in  this  con- 
luentary,  will  perhaps  as  readily  anticipate,  ks  sir 
John  himself  bad  done,  the  results  of  this  suggei^ 
tion.  Not  only  that  it  was  instantly  adopted,  but 
followed  up  by  the  unanimous  resolution  that  no 
one  was  so  fit  to  perform  this  duty  as  he,  who  was 
known  to  rank  so  high  in  her  majesty*s  estiniatiim 
and  confidence.  If  on  the  former  occasion  Berke- 
ley was  right  in  liis  conjecture,  tliat  "  Mr.  Aab- 
"  burniiam  went  with  a  better  heart  to  horse" 
(which  he  might  well  do)  than  the  one,  with 
which  sir  John  went  over  the  drawbridge,  with 
"  the  image  of  the  gjillows  very  perfectly  l>efore 
**  him ;"  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  tlie  heart  of  the 
latter  setting  out  on  his  return  to  his  royal  (latro- 
ness's  court  had  in  its  turn  at  least  as  great  an 
advantage  over  that  of  the  former.  And  it  is  ben 
that  Ashliurnham's  remark  on  sir  John's  offering 


•  The  {krincc  hod  been  above  two  months  with  the  queen  hU 
mother  before  any  notice  was  taken  of  his  being  in  Fmnce  by 
the  l«L*l  riK-gsnge  wnt  from  the  court  to  congratulate  hb  arrn'sl 
there.— Clorcndoo'B  Hist. 
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hiuutelf  as  the  hostaj^e,  would  have  been  better 
timed  and  more  fairly  applied,  uaiiiely,  that  sir 
*ohn*fi  going  on  this  mission  "  Bignilied  only  a 
'  man's  dramng  his  neck  out  of  the  collar."  And 
.  galling  collar  it  proved  to  be.  Legge  and  Ash- 
ituruhani,  according  to  the  narrative  of  tlie  latter* 
"  being  after  near  a  quarter  of  a  year's  attendance 
"  in  the  night  upon  the  sea-ehorc,  and  the  greatest 
"  part  thereof  in  the  winter  season,  taken  pri- 
"  soners,  &c."  This  fjict  rests  not  solely  on  his 
teiitiiuony :  in  point  of  time  the  severity  of  the 
service  is  by  the  most  nnquestionablc  docuuientK 
ibewn  to  have  been  underrated.  It  appeiir»  on 
the  journals  that  the  house  on  the  19th  of  May, 
being  informed,  that  "  Mr.  Ashburuhani  and 
•*  colonel  Leggc  were  taken  and  apprehended 
"  near  Winchetitcr  park  in  the  county  of  Hants, 
"  it  was  ordered,  that  they  should  be  forthwith 
"  secured  and  committed  to  Windsor  castle-** 
And  in  the  iettt-rs  from  the  committee  at  Derby 
house  to  Hammond,  notice  is  given  of  the  diseo^ 
very  at  Netley  of  pre(>aralioiw  for  the  king's 
escape ;  where  Ashbundiuin  mentions  horses  for 
that  purpose  having  been  more  than  once  provided. 


XII. 


^^"  They  were  both  of  them  great  opiniators,  yet 
B  "  irresolute,  and  easy  to  be  sliaken  by  any  thing 
"  "  they  had  not  thought  of  before  ;   and  exceed- 

"  ingly  undervalued  each  other's  understanding; 

\**  but,  as  it  usually  falls  out  in  men  of  that  kind 
of  composition  and  talent,  they  were  both  dis- 

**  posed  to  communicate  more  freely  with,  and 
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"  consequently  to  be  advised  by  new  acqu^nt- 
*'  ance,  and  men  they  had  lately  begun  to  know 
"  than  old  friends,  8tc." 


From  a  partial  resemblance,  real  or  imaginary, 
in  Konie  particular  quality,  or  propensity,  to  infer 
a  general  congeniality  of  character  and  disposition 
is  an  tissumption  less  uncommon  than  unfair.  It 
is  thus  tliat  lord  Clarendon's  readers  arc  taught 
to  beLieve,  that  lierkeley  and  Ashbumliam  had, 
as  it  were,  but  one  character  between  them. 
Wherejis  it  may  be  shewn,  and  almost  on  lord 
Clarendon's  authority  alone,  that  they  possessed 
in  common  absolutely  nothing,  but  that  noble  ;uid 
learned  statesman's  displeasure  and  disdain.  These 
however  wcrc  not  in  equal  shares  divided  between 
them.  Why  the  so  ondently  larger  portion  of  the 
former  w:ls  bestowed  on  Ashbumham  is  unao 
counttnl  for:  but,  that  it  was,  (and  undeservedly) 
so,  has  already  been  in  some  measure,  and  will 
hereafter  be  more  fidly  demonstrated. 

Of  the  king's  affection  for  Ashbumham  the  his- 
tory  of  the  rebellion  abounds  with  reiterated  as- 
surances :  while  the  instances  of  the  queen's  par- 
tiality for  Berkeley  are  not  few.  On  the  other 
hand  it  appears,  that  the  queen*s  aversion  to 
Ashburnliam  was  even  stronger  than  the  king^s 
dislike  of  Berkeley.  So  early  as  the  13th  of 
March  1645,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  intercepted 
letters  published  by  the  parliament,  that  the  queen 
was  urging  the  too  uxorious  monarch  to  "  re- 
"  member  what  she  had  spoken  to  him  concerning 
"  Jack  Berkeley  for  master  of  the  wards." 
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The  king  in  his  answer  reminds  ht?r  majesty 
that  the  place  had  been  long  destined  for  sir  Ed- 
ward Nicholas,  who  was  then,  and  had  been  for 
many  years,  secretary  of  state.  It  was,  liowever, 
according  to  lord  Clarendon,  aftenvards  given  to 
the  lord  high  treasurer,  Cottington.  Which  facts 
sufficiently  bespeak  tlie  situation,  as  one  of  high 
dignity  and  large  emolument,  to  have  been  deemed 
the  honourable  meed,  and  liberal  remuneration  of 
long  and  meritorious  services  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government.  And  it  was  for  such  an  office 
as  this,  that  statesmen 


u 


"  old 

"  In  bearded  maj«ity" 


* 


found  a  competitor  in  one  "  little  known  to  the 
**  king,  and  that  little  not  without  some  prejudice;** 
and  of  whom  wc  are  elsewhere  told,  that "  ho  was 
"  less  known  among  those  persons  of  honour  and 
"  quality,  who  had  followed  the  king,  being  in  a 
*'  verj'  private  station  before  the  war,  and  his 
"  post  in  it  being  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
"  kingdom,  and  not  mucb  spoken  of,  till  the  end 
''of  it,  when  he  was  not  beholden  to  reports." 
Iliis  intercepted  letter  may  alone  suffice  to  prove, 
that  Berkeley's  chai-acter  has  not  been  misi'cpro- 
senled,  where  we  read — "  Ambition  and  vanity 
**  were  well  known  to  be  predominant  in  him  and 

"  that  he  had  a  great  confidence  in  himself." 
"  Sir  John  Uerkcley  (lord  Clarendon's  IIi.story  is 

here  quoted)  "  after  his  surx-ender  of  Exeter voi.r. 

"  waite<l  upon  the  queen  at  Paris  being  still  a""  "** 

"  menial  servant  to  her  majesty,  and  having  a 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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VotT. 
p.  446. 


"  friend  in  that  court  that  governed,  and  loved 
"  him  better  than  any  body  else  did."  This  friend^ 
and  a  more  powerful  one  he  could  not  have  had^ 
was  the  lord  Jernivn,  afterwards  earl  of  St.  Albans: 
who  was  at  that  time  (according  to  the  same  au- 
thority) "  the  queen's  chief  officer,  and  governed 
"  all  her  receipts,  and  he  loved  plenty  so  wel^ 
"  that  he  would  not  be  without  it,  whatever  othert 
"  suffered.  Al!  who  had  any  relation  to  the  Piincci 
"  were  to  implore  his  aid ;  and  the  prince  hiroj 
"  self  could  obtfun  nothing  but  by  him ;  which 
"  made  most  persons  of  honour  of  the  Englisb 
*'  nation  who  were  driven  into  banishment,  al 
"  many  of  the  nobility  and  chief  gentry  of  th( 
"  kingdom  then  were,  choose  rather  to  make  theil 
"  residence  in  any  other  place,  as  Caen,  Rou«i| 
"  and  the  like  "  &c.  Of  the  queen's  favour,  and  aH 
her  chief  officer's  friendship,  how  well  sir  John 
knew  to  avail  himself  ha.s  been  recorded  in  man^ 
a  page  of  History. 

How  difTerent  Ashbumham's  reception  was  at  tfa^ 
same  court., — is  thus  related  by  lord  Clarendoa 
— Having  been  "  driven  from  the  king  by  the  Scot* 
"alter he  had  conducted  his  majesty  to  them,  hi 
"  had  transported  himself  into  France,  and  waj 
"  at  this  time  re-siding  at  Rouen ;  liaving  found] 
"  upon  his  address  to  the  queen  at  Paris  upon  hi< 
"  first  arrival,  that  his  abode  at  some  other  placi 
*'  would  not  be  ungrateful  to  her  majesty,  and  si 
*'  he  removed  to  Uoucn ;  where  he  had  the  socictj 
"  of  many,*  who  had  served  the  king  in  the  m 
**  eminent  qualifications." 

*  Among  th^ae  were  the  lord  treasurer  CotUngtoo,  and  tbi 
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So  large  a  share  of  the  king's  favour  and  confi- 
deoce,  ns  that  with  which  Ashbumham  liad  long 
been  liunoiired,  was  perhaps  at  no  time  the  recom- 
mendation best  calculated  to  ensure  to  him  a  gra- 
cious reception  from  the  queen.  But  that  he  should 
at  this  juncture  have  experienced  unequivocal 
proofs  of  her  majesty's  positive  dislike  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  It  appears,  that,  at  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  queen,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  very  urgent  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
should  quit  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  and  reside  with  her, 
had  at  length  resolved  to  send  thither  the  lords 
Digby  and  Jermyn  with  her  absolute  commands 
to  that  effect.  This  gave  occasion  to  very  waim 
debates  between  the  lords  of  the  queen's  party,  and 
the  members  of  the  prince's  council,  appointed  by 
the  king.  Which  ended  in  the  latter's  protesting 
strongly  against  that  measure ;  and  refusing,  (un- 
til they  should  have  received  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure,) to  attend  the  prince.  It  is  on  this  occasion, 
that  lord  Chirendon  avows  that  which  the  reader 
win  probably  learn  not  without  surprise,  even 
though  he  may  not  have  forgotten  former  simi- 
lar instances  of  inadvertency  and  inconsistency; 
"Moreover,  Mr.  Asbhumkams  o;?inwn,  which  hevol. r. 
"  had  delivered  to  the  lord  Capel,  icroughi  very  ^' 
"much  upon  ihemi  for  that  a  man  so  entirety 
"  trusted  by  the  king,  who  had  seen  him  as  lately 
"  as  any  body,  should  bring  no  diractions  from 

eul  of  Bristol  and  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secretaries  of  fltatc }  to 
Irtaom  vras  afterwards  added  $ir  Edward  Hyde,  chancellor  of  tbe 
tculicquer.     Uiit.  of  Rcbellioa,  vol.  vi.  p.  SS . 
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"  his  majesty  to  liis  son,  and  that  he  should  believe. 
"  that  it  was  Jitter  for  the  prince  to  stay  in  Jersev 
"  than  to  remove  into  France,  till  his  majesty's 
"  pleasure  was  better  understood,  conjirmed  them 
"  in  the  judgment,  they  had  delivered."  'Vhe  opi- 
nion liere  alluded  to  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Ashbum- 
"  liaui  confesses  to  the  lord  Capel,  tlmt  he  thought 
"  it  very  peiTiicious  to  the  king,  that  the  prince 
**  should  come  into  France  in  that  conjuncture." 
Now  what  was  this  opinion,  so  delivered  to  the 
lord  Capel  i  It  was  not  a  conjecture,  as  to  what 
he  fiineied,  that  his  majesty's  inclination  might 
probably  be ;  but  the  confession  of  his  mmi  app- 
»hn,  that  it  wonld  be  vep)*  pernicious  to  the  kin^, 
if  the  prince  were  removed  into  France :  and  that 
be  believed  it  was  fitter  for  the  prince  to  stay  in 
Jersey.  And  of  whom  was  this  the  "  opinion  ;" 
which  "  wrought  so  niuch  upon"  the  wliolc  privy 
council;  whereof  sir  Edward  Hyde  was  a  mem- 
ber; fto  as  to  have  *'  cnttfirmed  them  in  the  judg- 
"  ment  they  had  delivered?"  It  was  tliat  of  an 
individual,  heretofore  known  to  lord  Clarendon's 
readers,  as  the  "  king's  market  man  :"  as  shallow 
a  sycophant,  as  ever  insinuated  himself  within  the 
precincts  of  a  ro)"al  bericliamber :  an<I  of  whom 
they  are  in  a  very  few  pages  after  told,  that, 
"  though  he  bad  some  ordinary  craft  in  insinuating, 
"  he  was  of  no  deep  and  piercing  judgement  to 
"  discover  what  was  not  unwarily  exposed."  Yet, 
though  '*  neither  deep  nor  piercing,"  this  judge- 
ment was  the  touchstone,  on  which  an  illustrious  | 
statesman  assayed  the  metal  of  his  own  senti- 
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ments ;  and  tbe  authority,  tu  which  he  submitted 
bis  own  counsel  to  be  approved,  sanctioned,  and 
ratified. 

From  the  manner,  in  which  the  Imxl  Capel  is 
mentioned  in  the  two  passages  above  quoted,  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  too  pre-suinptuous, — it  cannot 
surely  be  absurd, — to  avow  a  ho{)e,  in  which  it  is 
TO  natural  to  indulge, — that  this  truly  great  man 
may  by  inference  be  considered  as  one  of  '*  those, 
"  of  greatest  reputation,"*  wlio  are  rej^resented  to 
have  entertained  of  Ashburnham'^  honour  and 
talents  a  lei$.s  mean  opinion,  tlian  that,  which  loi-d 
Clarendon  is  so  often  diligently  labouring  to  esta- 
blish; and  not  seldom  incautiously  co-operating 
to  overthrow.  Of  these  his  patrons  and  cham- 
pions the  noble  historian  has  in  particular  named 
tbe  king;  as  also  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  the  lord  Culpepper,  and  sir 
Edward  Nicholas. 

To  contrast  with  these  we  shall  find  the  pcnates 

*  No  prouder  eulo^um  ever  immort«lizrd  the  nnmc  and  cha- 
ncter  of  a  man  than  the  one  pronounced  by  Cmmwell,  when  \-ir- 
DHlly  pa&sing  s«nt4^nce  of  death  on  the  lord  Capel .  vVfter  mme 
Sl  (be  cuiituroary  hypocritical  canting  nbout  "  his  aflTcdion  for  the 
*•  public  good  outweighing  his  private  friendship,"  he  spoke  the 
troth ;  when  in  the  following  words  he  «iid, — "  he  knew  the 

*  lord  Capel  very  well,  and  knew  that  hv  would  be  the  lust  man 
"  in  £ngland  that  would  forsake  tbe  rojid  interest ;  thut  he  liud 
"  great  courage,   industr)',   and  gcncroiut)' ;  that  lie  bud  many 

*  friends  vbo  would  alwny.'^  adhere  lo  him ,  (uid  that  as  long'  as 
■  he  lived,  what  condition  soever  he  was  in,  he  would  be  a  thorn 

*  in  iJieir  side? ;  and  ihcrcfore,  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth, he  !^ould  give  his  vote  ngninsl  the  petition," 

Hifl.  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vi.  p.  ^60. 
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of  sir  John  Berkeley,  (those  tutelary  housekotd- 
godsf  whom  he  served  and  worshipped,)  to  be 
carved  out  of  other  materials,  or  cast  in  other 
moulds.  We  are  told,  that  at  this  time  he  (the 
would-beraasterof  the  wards!)  '*\f^^s  still  a  menial 
"  sei*vant  to  her  majesty :"  but  soon  afterwai-ds 
that  he  became  the  superior  of  the  duke  of  York *« 
Vol.  ri.  family ;  having  before  been  *'  sent  by  the  queen 
p.  20  MP.  „  j^  ^^^  upon  his  royal  highness  as  governor  ia 
"the  room  of  the  lord  Byron," — "and  called 
"  himself,  without  any  autborit\'  for  it, '  intendaaC 
"  '  des  affaires  de  son  Altesse  royale;'  had  the  ma^ 
**  nageincnt  of  all  his  receipts  and  dishurseinents ; 
**  and  all  the  rest  depended  upon  liiin.*'  As  for 
his  friends;  with  the  single  exception  of  llu*  lord 
Jei'inyn's  comparative  love  of  him,  wltu  accoitliug 
to  lord  Clarendon  only  "  loved  him  better,  than 
"  any  one  else  did,"  bir  John  seems  to  have  been, 
like  the  hero  of  Lafontainc's  Fable, 

"  Un  homin«,  qui  .Viuiuiut  sans  nvoir  de  rivkux." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  among  the  pnnciptil 
causes,  though  not  declared,  which  weighed  with 
the  chancellor  in  formingthat  judgment,  so  satisfac- 
torily confirmed  by  the  decisive  opinion  of  a  groom 
of  the  bedchamber,  that  the  queen's  wishes  and 
commands  for  the  prince  of  Wales'  residing  with 
her,  could  not  be  complied  with,  was  her  majesty's 
well  known  zeal  for  making  converts  to  the  ca- 
tholic religion.  That  sir  Edward  Hyde  was  a 
staunch  assertor,  and  powerful  advocate  of  the 
established  church,  is  not  less  notorious:  but  that 
Ashburnhara,  an  obscure  individual,  save  when  ; 
the  malevolence  of  his  detractoi-s  throws  a  false  ■ 
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light  on  bis  character,  was  not  \ess  ardent  and 
sincere  in  his  devotion  to  it,  is  a  truth,  which  no- 
thing but  the  course  obscr\*ed  in  this  vindication 
could  have  brought  into  notice.  Berkeley,  when 
^ipeakinp  of  the  treaty  in  negotiation  between  the 
king  and  the  Scots  conimissionei's,  says, — "  But 
"Mr.  Ashbumhain  refined  much  upon  several  ex- 
"  pressions  of  the  articles,  that  concerned  the  cove- 
"  nant  and  church  of  J^n^^lond ;  of  which  he  was 
"  a  great  professor."  That  he  was  no  Httic  per- 
former of  that,  which  he  so  greatly  professed,  will 
be  elsewhere  demonstrated.  On  the  contrary, 
Burnet  affirms  of  the  lord  Berkeley,  that  "  he 
"  seemed  to  lean  to  popery."  Tliat  there  was  no 
deception  in  this  apparent  leaning  the  uninter- 
nipted  support  of  the  queen,  and  that  of  the  duke 
of  York,  which  crontiiuied  the  same,  througli  n 
jwriod  of  thirty  years,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1678  are  irrefragable  proofs.  To  the  efficacious 
influence  of  this  well  cultivated  and  exnberjmt 
patroniigc  are  to  be  sLscribed  in  1658  his  elevation 
lo  the  peerage:  at  the  restoration,  his  admission 
into  the  privy  council,  with  the  office  of  comp- 
troller of  the  household :  and  in  1669  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  On  which 
occasion  Burnet  has  observed,  that ;  "  he  was  a 
**  man  in  whom  it  api>eared  with  how  little  true 
**  judgment  conrts  distribute  favours,  and  honours. 
•*  He  had  a  positive  way  of  undertaking,  and  de- 
*'  termlning  in  every  thing :  but  was  a  verj'  weak 
"  man  ;  and  not  incorrupt."  Nor  did  he  reach 
the  goal  of  liis  successful  cai*eer,  until  he  had  been 
tt  emba-ssador  to  the  court  of  France. 
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Far  different  were  the  retributory  honours,  and 
coQipcnsating  emoluments,  which  fell  to  the  Khare 
of  Ashburnham  on  the  restoration  of  that  monar- 
chy, to  which  he  had  contributed,  as  he  had  be- 
fore done  in  defence  of  it.  These  were  ;  the  rein- 
statement as  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  in  the  year  1627,  early  in 
the  preceding  reign  :  and  the  tardy,  piece-meal, 
repayment  of  "  sums  of  money,"  (admitted  by 
lord  Clarendon  to  have  been  "  considemble"),  with 
which,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  as  well  as  of  his 
fortune,  he  had  supplied  his  necessitous  and  expa- 
triated king. 

More  than  enough  has  been  adduced  to  shew 
how  essentially  and  universally  different  from  each 
other  must  have  been  these  two  characters,  which 
lord  Clarendon  has  so  strangely  assimilated.  Yet 
there  is  one  more  instance  to  be  added,  which  boa 
not  been  reserved,  for  the  climax  of  the  contrast, 
but  on  account  of  its  applicability  to  a  considera- 
tion of  more  importance.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
Historj'  of  the  Rebellion,  that  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  king  Charles  the  second  to  all  that  re- 
mained of  regal  inheritance,  its  style  and  title, — 
his  majesty  resolved  to  appoint  a  new  council. 
VoLri.  When  "  the  queen  vqij  earnestly  pressed  the  king, 
"  that  sir  John  Berkeley  might  likennse  be  made 
*'  a  counsellor ;  which  his  majesty  would  not  con- 

"  sent  to ; Berkeley  took  this  refusal  very 

**  heavily, confidently  insisted  upon  a  right 

**  he  had,  by  a  promise  of  the  late  king,  to  be 
"  master  of  the  wards ;  and  that  officer  had  usa- 
*'  ally  been  of  the  privy  council He  pressed 
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"  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  urge  this 
"  matter  of  right  to  the  king,  and  said,  the  queen 
"  would  declare,  tliat  the  (late)  king  had  promised 
"  it  to  her."  Lord  Clarendon  procee<ls  to  say,; 
that "  he  had  at  that  time  much  kindness  for  him/ 
"  and  did  really  <lesire  to  oblige  liini,  but  he  durst 
"  not  urge  that  for  a  reason  to  the  king,  which 
"  could  be  none ;"  and  which,  he  knew,  "  had  no 

"foundation  in  truth and  told  him,  that 

"  the  king  could  not  at  this  time  do  a  more  ungra- 
**  cious  tiling,  that  would  lose  him  more  the  hearts 
"and  affections  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
"  England,  than  in  making  a  master  of  the  wards, 

" and  insisting  on  that  part  of  his  preroga- 

"  tive,  which  his  father  had  consented  to  part  with." 
Su'Jolm,  dissatisfied  with  so  very  insufficient  a 
reason,  resolved,  that  "  since  his  friends  would 
"not,  he  would    himself  require  justice  of  the 
"  king."    To  whom,  being  "  in  the  next  room,"  he 
immediately  went,  and  "  pressed  his  majesty  to 
''  make  good  the  promise  his  father  bad.  made ; 
"  and  magnified  the  services  he  had  done. ...... 

**  The  king,  who  knew  hini  very  well,  and  believed 
'*  little  of  his  history,  and  less  of  his  fatlier's  pro- 
"  mise,  was  wnlling  rather  to  reclaim  him  from  his 
"  importunity,  tlian  to  give  him  a  positive  denial, 
".....lest    it  might   indispose   his   mother,  or 

"  his  brother."  But  finding,  that  this  would  not 
prevail, "  at  last  the  king,  which  he  used  not  to  do 
"  in  such  cases,  gave  him  a  positive  denial,  and 
"  reprehension  at  once."  Berkeley,  imputing  the 
whole  of  this  failure  to  lord  Clarendon,  reproached 
him  with  it ;  and  ended  with  telling  him,  "  that 
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*^  from  hencef'unrard  be  might  not  expect  any 
"  friendship  from  him!"  Many  years  after  this 
sir  John  proved  himself  to  be  much  more  than, 
what  is  commonly  called,  as  good  as  his  word.* 
In  a  letter  of  lord  Combury's  of  the  8th  December 
1667,  on  his  father,  lord  Clarendon's  quitting  the 
kingdom^  iidtire-ssed  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  is 
the  following  passage :  "  One  thing  I  must  not 
"  omit  telling  your  gnice,  which  is,  that  lord 
"  Berkeley  very  industriously  spreads  abroad  a 
"  rumour^  that,  to  his  knowledge  your  grace  hath 
"  broken  all  friendship  with  my  father  for  above 
"  these  two  yeat-s:  which  I  am  sure  a  better  au- 
"  thority  than  bis  caimot  make  me  believe.  Yom* 
"  grace  hath  too  much  generosity  to  abandon  one, 
**  whom  you  have  long  protected,  without  telling 
"  him  of  it."  It  must  be  .suimtAuous  to  aild,  that 
the  duke  in  his  answer  denied,  that  there  had 
ever  been  grounds  for  the  fabrication  of  so  foul  a 
calumny. 

It  may  be  equally  superfluous  to  olMierve,  that 
if  at  this  moment  the  feelings  of  Clarendon  were 
susceptible  of  still  ftirther  excitement,  malevolence 
never  was  more  ingeniously  exercised  in  the  appli- 
cation of  additional  torture,  than  when  Berkeley 
thus  circulated  a  rumour  that  the  recently  dis- 
missed chancellor  had  been  previously  abandoned 
by  the  duke  of  Orniond. 

Be  it  here  recalled  tliat  while  Berkeley  was  thus 

*  Th«  first  opportunity  which  pmented  for  any  marked  di»- 
play  of  Berkeley's  malevolence  wae  on  tlic  oci-a^ion  of  ibc  duke 
of  York's  inlrigiic  and  subsequent  nuurUge  Mritli  lite  cfaancellor's 
duigtiier.    Continuation  of  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  37-1.  et  teq. 
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basely  intent  on  the  rancorous  js^ratification  of  an 
unprovoked  malignity,  Ashburnham  has  been  seen 
fearlessly  continuing  to  pay  the  vohmtary  tribute 
of  undiminished  homitge,  and  unshaken  attach- 
ment  to  a  meritorious  statesman,  now  l»ecome  the 
persecuted  prey  of  factious  virulence  ;  the  sport  of 
popular  delusion ;  and  the  victim  of  royal  turpi- 
tude. To  what  causes  then  are  to  be  attributed 
the  inveteracy  of  lord  Clarendon's  ill  will  towards 
the  latter :  and  the  propensity  to  his  more  lenient 
judgement,  and  favourable  opinion  uf  the  fonuer, 
equally  manifest,  and  equally  imaccounted  for? 
It  is  true,  that  in  N[M>aking  of  Berkeley  singly 
and  separately,  he  is  not  sparing  of  positive  invec- 
tives ;  yet)  in  the  details  of  his  relation,  ctiniparison 
is  never  instituted  but  to  the  premeditated  disad- 
rantage  of  Ashbuniham. 

Nothing  can  appear  more  strange  mid  nnna- 
tural,  than  lord  Clarendon's  partiality  for  Berke- 
ley, when  we  consider  the  above-noticed  atrocious 
and  impardonable  intent  to  outrage  his  feelings, 
and  to  blast  his  reputation.  The  chancellor's  ori- 
ginal predilection  could  not  but  have  been  much 
impaired,  us  we  are  told,  that  it  was,  by  Berkeley's 
indecent  antl  insulting  application,  that  he  would 
join  in  urging  on  the  king  a  plea  which  he  knew 
to  be  ino^tt  untrue,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him 
in  a  situation,  for  which  he  knew  him  to  l>e  most 
unfit.  Nor  could  tlic  force  of  the  affront  have  been 
mitigated  by  his  subsequently  betraying  a  nature, 
so  selfishly  vile,  ;ls  that  the  better  to  secure  to 
hinuself  a  seal  at  the  Council  Board,  he  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  expose  to  greater  jeopardy  the 
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precarioiis  restoration  of  tbe  king  to  his  hereditary 
throne. 

To  counterbalance  such  disf^sling  enormities 
where  are  the  offensive  depravities  to  weigh  down 
the  opponent  scale  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt^  that  lord  Clarendon 
without  entreaty,  exhortation  or  appeal  would 
have  had  the  candour  freely  to  impart,  whatever 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  respecting  Aslibum- 
ham  more  culpable  than  has  been  set  forth  in  tbe 
Histoi-y  of"  the  Invasion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
"  the  Exchequer's  Office  ;**  more  despicable  than 
has  been  told  in  the  Tale  of  *'  the  King  and  the 
"Market  Man:"  or  more  ridiculous  than  has 
HbLToL  heun  recounted  in  "  that  pleasant  story  much 
"'•*^^*^  "  ftpoken  of  in  the  court;**  which  administered 
"  some  mirth ;" — the  pleasantry  of  which  mainly 
consists  in  describing,  when  the  lord  Capel  and 
Ashburnham  were  sent  by  the  king  to  borrow 
money,  how  the  latter  wan  taken  tor  an  impostor; 
and  how,  "  after  an  ill  supper,  he  was  shewed  an 
"  indifferent  bed."  Great  must  surely  be  the 
dearth  of  tact,  and  "  lack  of  argument,"  when 
frequent  recourse  is  had  to  sarcastic  riiltcute,  and 
contumelious  disparagement ;  to  disingenuous  con- 
struction and  slanderous  insinuation. 

**  Scd  aliud  est  malediccre,  alind  accusare.  Ac- 
"  cnsatio  crimen  desiderat,  rem  ut  definiat,  homi- 
**  nem  ut  notet,  arguraento  probct,  teste  confirmet. 
"  Muledictio  autem  nihil  liabct  propositi  prseter 
"  contumeliam." 

(Cic:  Orat:  pro  M:  Ccelio.) 
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XIII. 

"  Asbbumhani  was  not  afterwards  called  in 
"question  for  bein^  in.strunuMituI  in  the  king^s 
"going  away: — but  Uved  unqiit'Ktion»l  longiifter 
*^  in  thu  sight  of  the  parliament,  and  in  convcT- 
"  sation  with  some  of  the  anny  who  liad  most 
"  deceived  him." 

"  And,  which  was  more  censured  than  all  the 
"  rest,  after  the  murder  of  the  king  he  compound- 
"  ed,  Bfl  was  reported^  at  an  easy  rate : — 
*t  **  And  lived  at  ejtse  and  grew  rich  for  many 
"  yean*  t<>gether  without  interniptlon." 

It  is  possible,  and  therefore  it  shall  be  presumed, 
that  lord  Clarendon  was  ignorant  of  all,  and  each, 
of  these  allegations  iM'ing  utterly  false.  But  that, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  admit  is,  that  he  should 
not  be  aware  that  collectively,  or  separately  con- 
sidere<l,  such  data  could  lead  to  no  other  conclu- 
bion,  than  that  Ashbumbani  was  favoured  by  those 
men,  who  had  put  to  death  the  king ;  of  whom 
he  pretended  to  be  the  eminently  loyal  subject 
and  faithful  servant ;  and  who  had  destroyed  botli 
in  church  and  state  the  constitution,  of  which  he 
professed  himself  an  ardent  admirer  and  zealous 
assertor.  Nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have  been 
unconscious,  that  the  only  conviction  which  can 
result  from  that  conclusion  will  necessarily  be, 
that  to  have  been  so  favoured,  Ashbumham  must 
iiave  been  guilty  of  the  foulest  treachery  and  the 
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blackest  ingratitude,  that  ever  merited  the  exccrap 
tion  of  mankind. 

Equally  impossible  is  it  to  reconcile  on  this 
occasion,  (as  on  many  othen*,)  the  noble  histo- 
rian'ti  practice  with  his  theory,  or  his  perform- 
ances with  his  professions.  Where,  than  in  the 
parag-rapb,  which  forms  the  Thesis  of  the  present 
disquisition,  or  indeed  throughout  the  relation, 
from  which  it  is  extracted,  can  be  found  a  stronger 
instance  of  disregard,  and  violation  of  that  maxim, 
for  the  observance  of  which,  on  another  occasion, 
the  ilhiNtriuus  momlist  thus  seems  tu  apulo^ze? 
Hut.voiv.  "  Mons.  Muntrevil  was  a  person  utterly  un- 
y.  383-4.  «  known  to  me,  nor  had  I  ever  intercourse  or  cor- 
"  respondence  with  him  ;  so  ttiat  what  I  shall 
f  say  of  biro  cannot  proceed  from  afiTection  or 
*F  prejudice,  nor  if  I  shall  say  any  thing  for  bis 
"  vindication  from  those  reproaches,  which  be  did, 

"  aud  does  He  under I  say,  if  what  I  here  set 

"  down  of  tliat  transaction  shall  appear  some  vin- 
"  dication  of  that  gentleman  from  those  imputa~ 
"  iions  tmder  which  his  memory  rfmains  blasted,  it 
*^  can  be  imputed  only  to  fhe  love  tif  truth,  which 
"  ought,  in  common  honestif,  to  be  preserved  in  his- 
"  tory  as  the  very  soul  of  it,  towards  all  persons 

*'  who  come  to  be  mentioned  in  it 1  take  it 

"  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  clear  him  from 
"  any  guilt  with  which  hk  memory  lies  unjustly 
"  charged,  and  to  make  a  candid  interpretation  of 
"  those  actionsj  which  appear  to  have  resulted /rom 
"  ingenuity,  and  upright  intentions,  how  unsuccess- 
**ful  soever,"* 


I 
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aSO  CONDVCT  of  JOHN  ASHBURNHA>f. 

How  can  it  be  said  tliat  A.sli  burn  hum  "  was  not      (») 
"  called  in  <[ue8tion"  for  being  instrumental  in  the 
king*s  going  away,  when  the  following  facts  are 
TwiBed  upon  paramount  authority  r 

Commons  Journals,  l*2th  November  1647. 

"  Ordered — Jolm  Ashbumham  to  be  sent  for  in 
"  safe  custody,  upon  suspicion  of  being  privy  to 
"  the  king's  escape." 
Nov.  15. 

"  To  be  sent  for  as  a  delinquent." 

That  these  orders  were  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion was  owing  to  the  king's  formal  protest,  and 
Hammond's  earnest  remonstrance,  as  may  be  seeu 
in  his  letter,  to  the  speaker,  iigainst  the  measure, 
M  a  breach  of  good  faith  and  a  violation  of  expi*css 
engagement.  But  that,  however  su.spendeti,  they 
were  never  revoked,  or  cancelled,  and  that  on 
Ashburnham's  being  <lriven  from  his  attendance 
on  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  thereby 
deprived  of  all  protection  on  account  of  Ham- 
mond's promises,  they  revived,  is  evident  from 
the  following  entry  on  the  Journals. 
May  19,  1648. 

"  The  house  on  being  infonned,  that  Mr.  A.sh- 
"  bumham  and  coioncl  Leggc  were  taken  and 
"  apprehended,  ordered :  that  they  should  be  forth- 
"  with  secured  and  committed  to  Windsor  Castle." 

Now  for  what  reason  could  Ashbumhara  have 
l>een  thus  both  "  taken  and  apprehended,"  but 
for  being  instrumental  in  the  king's  going  awayf 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever,  before  or 
since,  coramitte<l  any  highway  robbery  -,  or  indeed 
burglary;  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  metapho- 
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rically  felonious  brefikin^  open  of  the  Cbanceltoi 
of  the  Exchequer's  Office.  If  it  was  not  long 
before  he  rega.ine<l  liis  liberty,  the  cuiise  and  man- 
ner of  effecting  it  are  proofs  of  any  thin^,  ratbei 
than  uf  favour  and  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  those 
into  whose  power  he  had  fallen, 

"  Commons  Jourmils,  July  1,  lt>48. 
"  Ordered  i  The  general  to  offer  an  exchoi^ 
"  of  the  lord  Capel's  son  for  sir  William  Massoin." 
— ^lliis  offer  was  rejected  by  the  lord  Goring  j 
who  commanded  the  royal  army.  Then  comes 
the  resolution  of  I 

"  July  lOth.  That  Mr.  John  Ashbumham  apri- 
"  soner  by  order  of  the  Jiouse  be  forthvrith 
"  exchanged  for  sir  Williani  Massam,  and  the 
"  gf^tilfnten  of  the  Committee  of  Essea:,  now 
"  soners  in  Colchester." 

That  the  same  was  carried  into  effect,  but  not 
readily,  Rushworth  has  thus  recorded. 

"  August  7th,  1G48. — Sir  William  Massara  was 
"  this  day  exchanged  for  Mr.  Ashburnhara ;  tlie 
"  most  considerable  prisoner  in  the  kingdom."* 

In  the  more  detailed  account  of  this  transaction 
in  Ashburnhain's  narrative,  which  is  here  sub- 
mitted, there  will  be  found  nothing,  that  is  not  in 


1 


*  It  U  passing  stniQ^,  tb&t  one,  whom  we  know,  on  the 
autburitv  of  lord  Clarcndun,  to  have  been  nothing  more  Utan  a 
groom  of  the  bedchanib«r,  bliuuld  ba%'e  been  looked  upon  a» 
"  the  most  con&idemble  prisoner  in  the  kingdom,"  and  as.  such, 
have  been  in  exchange  as  well  worth  a  major  general^  (being 
moreover  nknight,)  nndawhole  committee  of  Essex  squires,  eb 
a  nocenrign  is  now  equivalent  to  a  hulf.sovereJgn  in  gold  utd 
ten  Bhillingii  in  silver. 


strict  accord  with  the  foregoing  authenticated 
facts. 

"  By  his  majesty's  great  favour  in  writing  to 
"those  honourable  and  Aiithful  persons  in  Col- 
"  Chester,  and  hy  their  submission  to  his  majesty's 
"pleasure,  and  friendly  inclinations  towards  me, 
"  I  was  exchanged  for  sir  William  Massam  :  but 
"with  this  condition;  that  I  should  depart  the 
"  kingdom  in  two  months ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
"  to  continue  at  my  house  in  Sussex,  and  not  to 
"  come  nearer  London.  So  very  rigid  and  severe 
"  the  parliament  and  ariuy  were  to  me.  With  one 
"  of  which,  or  both,  it  had  been  thought,  I  kept 
''an  unworthy  and  disloyal  correspondcuce," 

Lord  Clarendon  in  noticing  the  several  resolu- 
tions of  the  house  of  commons,  preparatory  to  the 
treaty  of  Newport,  has  given  the  following.  "  That 
"  all  those  persons,  who  were  named  by  the  king, 
"  should  have  free  liberty  to  repair  to  him,  smd  to 
"  remain  with  him."  But  he  hits  thought  proper 
to  omit  one  of  these  resolutions,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  of  ail  those  persons  so  named,  amount- 
ing to  forty-six  in  number,  two  only  were  refused. 
"August  30th,  1648. 

"  The  question  being  put  for  giving  liberty  to 
"Mr.  John  Ashburnham  and  Mr.  William  Legge 
"to go  the  king  to  attend  him  during  the  time 
"of  the  treaty,  it  passed  in  the  negative:  Mr. 
"John  Ashburnham  standing  in  the  first  excep- 
"tion  fn»m  pardon:  and  Mr.  William  Legge  be- 
"iog  imder  restraint."'* 

*  It  may  not  be  imlevaot  to  notice  the  difference  between 
[he  two  naaoiM,  here  distincUy  AHaigned  for  this  rc^sal.    With 
VOL.  1.  R 
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'  This  exception  may  not  have  Been  desi^cdly 
omitted  by  lord  Clarendon ;  altbougli  he  is  so  far 
circmnstantiul  in  his  relation,  as  to  state,  that  on 
HiiLToi.  the  king's  list  of  those  of '^  his  servants,  which  lie 
^' '''  *  '  "  desired  rnif^ht  be  admitted  to  come  to  him,  were 
"  the  (hike  of  Richmond,  the  marqtiis  of  Hert- 
'*  ford,  the  earls  of  Soutluimpton  and  Lindsey  all 
"  four  ^ntlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  He  named 
"  likewise  all  the  other  servants,  whose  attendance 
"  he  desired  in  their  several  offices.*"  The  noto- 
rious fact'  of  Ashbumham's  having  been  taken 
prisoner  shortly  after  liis  expulsion  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  the  stipulations  on  which  his  ex- 
change was  effected,  may  also  have  escaped  the 
noble  historian's  memory ;  cCitain  however  it  is, 
that  but  for  these  omissions  he  never  could  have 
asserted,  that  "  Asbbumham  was  not  afterwards 
"  called  in  question  for  being  instnimcntal  in 
"  the  king's  going  away,  but  lived  unquestioned 
**"  long  after  in  the  sight  of  the  parliament." 


<b)  As  for  Ashbumham's  having  "  lived  in  convc^ 
"  sation  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the  array," 
it  could  only  have  been  with  those,  whose  na- 
tures were  the  most  christianly  charitable.  Be- 
cause five  years  of  the  interre^um  were  passed 

ropect  to  Tjegge,  it  is  because  br  U  »till  a  prisoner :  vith  respect 
to  ABbburnhotn,  who  had  bc«n  liberated  on  exchange,  it  is  be- 
»use  "  he  was  in  the  tint  e\cepiioQ  from  portion."  Wbicb 
tliroWB  no  discredit  at  least  ou  his  sluting,  that  a  condition  of  his 
cxcbwigv  ■wan  tliat  be  sliiiuld  dt'part  the  kingdiim  in  two  months. 
*  Tlit-  names  of  each  of  these  servants,  an  well  as  the  bLUiaps 
nntl  king's  rhnplains,  nnd  law  officers  of  the  crown  may  be  seen 
in  ibe  Commons'  Jonnuils. 
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by  liim  in  close  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  ;*  and 
three  in  Guenifiey  Castle.  I'hus  hoxrever  eiglit 
years  out  of  tlift  period  of  somewhat  more  than 
eleven  years  are  accounted  for.  In  what  manner 
the  remainder  was  piwsed  by  Ashburnham,  he  has 
in  that  part  of  his  Narrative  wliere  he  replies  to 
Ihe  objections  made  to  his  having  remained  in 
Cn^land  after  concluding  his  composition,  thus 
supplied — "  First  I  was  followed  so  close  with 
"  actions  of  forty-four  thousand  pounds  for  nio- 
"  nies  I  stood  engaged  for  his  late  majesty,  that 
•*  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  stir  from 
•*  hence :  in  the  next  place  I  was  for  the  space  of 
"  three  years  so  persecuted  by  committees  to  dis- 
"  cover  who  had  lent  the  king  any  money  during 
"  the  war  as  I  had  scarce  time  to  eat  ray  bread. 

*  In  which  cKaraination,  it  must  be  granted,  that 
"  I  was  equally  careful  of  other  men's  preservation 
"  with  my  own." 

*  Even  lord  Clurcndi)n  himself  (not  very  coDSUtently  vritb  tlic 
above  Bi-count  ciUicr  ihiU  Ablibumliam  "  livud  uaqucstiuDcd" 
or  "  lirud  tu  cuso")  tiiis  rt-rtiticd^  tliut  Aslibumbura  "  viaa  com* 
"  mined  to  the  Tower  by  Cromwell,  where  he  remained  till  his 
"  death. " 

Tbe  cauAe  of  thin  his  last  imprisonment  ia  thus  recorded  in 
Mlutdock's  Memoriids. 

"  June  7,  IGS-l.— Upon  llie  examiriRlion  of  the  plot  ngairst 
"  the  lord  protector  and  bis  gnvernmctit  it  appears  thut  the 
"  cotinjiraturs  intended  to  a9)iiuu>iiiate  the  protector  and  some 

•  cUef  persons  in  the  government  and  to  proclaim  the  khig, 
"  with  pardon  to  aU  exc-ept  three  prrHi.>n^. 

"  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  and  (wo  of  hib  brothers,  colonel  Ash- 
"  bumham  ond  Mr.  John  Ashburnham  with  Miveral  others  are 
"  under  ctutody  for  it.  And  addition  made  to  tbe  guards  at  the 
"  Tower." 
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Now  admitting,  tliat  under  these  circumstances 
the  whole  of  Ashburnhaiu's  leisiu%  was  passed 
"  in  convereation  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
"  army,"  until  it  shall  be  ascertained,  who  these 
officers  were,  there  can  be  here  no  sullicleDt  foun- 
dation, on  which  to  raise  even  a  suspicion  of  trea- 
choy.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  her  Memoirs  says 
that,  "  while  at  Hampton  Court,  the  king  bad 
"  gained  over  some  of  the  officei's  of  the  army." 
This  is  confirmed  by  lord  Clarendon  in  these 
words : — "  There  were  some  officers,  who  would 
"  have  been  glad,  tlrnt  the  king  might  have  been 
"  restored  by  tlie  army,  for  the  preferments,  which 
"  they  expected  might  fall  to  their  share." 

But  there  were  others  actuated  by  purer  mo- 
tives to  resume  their  native  allegiance]:  in  whom 
a  sense  of  honour  and  of  good  faith,  as  well  as  of 
loyalty,  had  never  been  extinct. 

Among  these  the  noble  historian  has  thus  por- 
HiiLToi.  ticularly  notice<l  major  Huntington,  as — "  one  of 
"  the  best  officers  they  had;  and  major  to  Crom- 
"  well's  own  i-egiinent  of  horse,  upon  whom  he 
"  relietl  upon  any  entcrprizc  of  importance  more 
"  than  upon  any  man,  &c. — Huntington,  when  he 
"  observed  Cromwell  to  gi*ow  colder  in  Ins  exprcft- 
"  sions  for  the  king  than  lie  had  fonncrly  been, 
"  expostulated  with  him  in  very  sharp  terms  for 
"  *  abusing  him,  and  making  him  the  instniment  to 
"  cozen  the  king,*  &c."  "  In  a  short  time  after  be 
"  gave  up  his  commission,  and  would  serve  no 
"  longer  in  the  anuy." 

To  which  notices  the  noble  historian  might  have 
added  one  of  still  greater  importance,  which  makes 
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the  omission  of  it  the  more  strange.  Soon  after 
this  resignation,  Huntington  presentetl  to  the 
house  of  loi-ds — "  a  charge  of  liigh  treason  against 
"  lieutenant  general  Cromwell ;  making  oath  be- 
"  fore  the  loixls,  that  what  he,  had  aflirinetl  in  this 
"  charge,  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  was  true :  and 
"  what  upon  hearsay,  be  believed  could  be  attejit- 
"  ed."  This  charge  was  read  by  the  lords ;  and 
by  them  sent  down  to  tlie  commons.  But  Crom- 
welFs  party,  apprized  in  time,  contrived  to  prevent 
the  message  from  being  received.  Nothing  there- 
fore appears  in  the  Commons  Journals  on  this 
enbject.  Himtington  on  finding  himself  thus  ex- 
cluded, made  his  appeal  to  the  public  by  printing: 
— ^"  Sundry  reasons  inducing  major  Huntington 
"  to  lay  down  his  commission  ;  humbly  presented 
"  to  the  honourable  houses  of  parliament."  *  Of 
which  two  eilitions  (according  to  the  parliamen- 
tary history)  were  printed  on  the  same  day. 

But  there  is  a  subsequent  mention  made  of 
Huntington,  which,  in  point  of  time,  Ls  still  more 
applicable  to  the  present  ai^ument.  Speaking  of  a 
time  previous  to  Monk's  tardy  declaration  in  lavour 
of  the  crown,  lord  Clarendon  says — "  Some  of 
"  the  officers  of  the  army,  as  Ingoldsby,  and  Hun- 
f  tington,  made  tender  of  their  services  to  the 
«  king." 

There  was  also  colonel  Cook.  Who  wrote — 
**  Certain  passages,  which  happened  at  Newport 

*  TtteK  "  randry  readons"  are  giv«D  at  Icngtb  in  the  Lord»* 
Journals  Oi  entered  on  the  second  of  Augii»t  1 04^,  aa  well  as  the 
proceedii^  of  (be  hoiuic  thereon,  uii  Uic  third,  fourth  nod  fifib 

the  same  mouth. 
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«  ^  the  Isle  of  Wight  Nov.  29,  1648 :  relating  to 
f*!  king  Charles  1.  written  by  Mr.  Edwurd  Cook  of 
^  jtiighnam  in  Gloucestershire;  some  time  colonel 
"  of  a  regiment  under  Oliver  Cromwell."*  The 
aiUlior  declares,  that  this  account  was  drawn  up 
ta  pursuance  of  the  king's  injunctions;  who  at 
parting  from  the  duke  of  Richmond,  when  on  lus 
way  to  Hurst  Castle,  siiid  :  "  Hemember  lue  to  ray 
"  lord  Liiidsiiv,  and  to  colonel  Cook :  and  com- 
"  mand  Cook  from  ine  never  to  forget  the  passages 
"  of  this  night.**  Cook  further  adds,  that  he  drew 
up  this  Narrative,  with  the  approbation  and  assist- 
ance uf  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  earl  of  Lindsay, 
"  while  all  the  passages  were  ripe  in  tlieir  memo- 

JLastly  there  was  Fairfax  himself.  Of  whom  the 
noble  historian  ha-s  tnaly  said,  that — "  he  wishetl 
"  nothing  that  Cromwell  did,  and  yet  cuntriliuled 
"  to  bring  it  all  to  iiass."  When  at  length,  but 
pot  till  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  he  had 
discovered  whose  army  it  really  wa-s,  of  which  be 
had  so  long  mistaken  himself  to  be  the  general, 
Fairfax  was  among  the  fii-st  and  most  zealous  for 


•  This  Kairative  vma  publislied  in  IfiJK)  with  a  preJikcc  written 
by  Dr.  Tcnnisoii ;  aflcrwtirds  orcbbishop  of  Ciinli-rljury  ;  as  be 
himself  tutd  bisbop  Kennet,  (See  a  note  in  Xeonei'b  Uistor}-  of 
England,  vo].  tv,  p.  178.) 

Tlie  NHrralive  (which  may  be  found  in  Buahwortli's  Collcc- 
tloDd,  vol.  vtj.  part  iv.  cb.  3^)  rduu^  very  circumstanliall^  the 
earnest  entreaties  and  arjpimcnta  vainly  iir§;rd  by  the  duke  of 
Richmond  iind  the  cart  of  Ijindfl&y,  to  induce  the  kin^  to  rrmkiy 
hta  escape :  witliin  a  few  hours  prcvioiis  to  his  being  rnrried  off 
to  Hi)r«t  C«»tle :  an  well  as  tlie  priu-tical  proof,  giren  by  Cook, 
of  the  facility,  with  which  he  could  have  occomplislicd  it. 
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the  restoration  of  monarchy.  To  have  "  lived** 
therefore "  in  conversation  with  officers  of  the 
"  army,"  such  ua  the.se,  could  not  have  been  inju- 
rious to  the  king's  interests,  or  to  Aslibumham's 
honour. 

On  the  contrary,  if  other  faithful  adherents  to 
the  royal  cause  beside  him  had  not  lived  in  aimi- 
lar  conversiition,  the  monarchy  had  never  been 
restored. 

**  He  compounded,   (as  was  reported,)   at  an      ^e) 
"  easy  rate." 

«  They  say^— "  most  Men  thought"—"  As  was 
"  reported,"  &c. 

Such  are  the  parenthese.s,  or  expletives,  by  which 
the  peremptory  tone  of  jmsitive  assertion  is  in  the 
History  of  the  Rebellion  not  unfrequently  miti- 
gated. Their  effect  however  is  but  ti-ansient.  The 
bumsui  memory,  like  the  law  "  de  minimis  non 
"  curat,"  It  is  a  sieve,  in  which  the  gi*ain  alone 
is  likely  to  be  retained,  while  the  chaff  is  sure  to 
ipe.  But  then  all  the  other  averments,  not  so 
''qimlified,  obtain  by  the  contrast  additional  force: 
because  the  distinction  implies  a  ligid  scrupulu- 
dty  as  to  the  admission  of  facts  on  the  writer's 
own  authority. 

A  parenthesis  is  in  Johnson  s  Dictionary  defined 

I  to  be  "  a  sentence  so  included  in  another  sentence, 

as  that  it  may  be  taken  out  without  injuring  the 

sense  of  that  which  encloses  it."    Rapin,  whose 

iniform  omissions  betray  the  want,  not  of  adver- 

Itcncy,  but  of  candour,  is  evidently  of  opinion,  that 

'the  taking  out  of  the  part,  so  far  from  injuring, 
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greutly  benefits  the  sense  of  the  whole.  How  for 
he  has  a^'aUed  himself  of  the  licence  ro  granted, 
tlie  following  passage  aflfords  one  more  notable 
infitance. — "  Supposing  no  treachery  in  what  Ash- 
**  burnliain  did,  probably  his  easiness  to  l>e  de- 
"  ceived  procured  him  afterwards  a  very  favfttar- 
"  able  and  much  lower  than  usualj  composition! 
"  which  gi-eatly  contributed  to  envrease  tiie  suspi- 
"  cions,  already  conceived,  against  him." 

Were  there  no  means,  by  which  the  refutation 
of  this  calumny  could  be  attempted,  its  context 
alone  carries  with  it  internal  evidence  sufficient 
for  self-convictioD.  Is  it  credible,  that  a  man*:! 
purse  should  be  sparefl  by  those,  wlio,  according 
to  lord  Clarendon,  imprisoned  his  })erson,  and 
desired  his  death  ?  Ashburniiaiii  in  hit  Narrative 
says: — "  In  the  prosecution  of  my  composition  I 
"  found,  that  no  less  than  the  one  half  of  my  little 
"  estate  would  be  accepted :  though  there  was  no 
"  precedent  for  the  like  amongst  all  those,  who 
*'  had  the  honour  to  serve  the  king  in  his  wars:; 
"  nor  liatb  there  been  since  any  man,  who  was 
"  admitted  to  composition,  that  bath  had  the  same 
**  measure."  Now  when  we  are  assured  on  the 
liighest  authority,  that  this, "  bis  Apology,  or  Nar- 
*'  ration,  was  given  in  writing  to  such  of  his  friends^ 
"  in  whose  opinion  he  most  desired  to  be  absolv-^ 
cd :"  when  we  arc  further  told,  that  those,  in  whose 
opinion  he  was  umch  more  than  absolved,  were 
"  those  of  the  greatest  reputation ;  as  the  marquis 
"of  Hertford  and  the  earl  of  Southampton;* 
when  we  are  told,  that  these  illustrious  person- 
ages also  remained  at  home;  and  must  therefore 
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have  been  the  better  informed  a.i  to  doiuestic 
transactions :  and  when  we  are  lastly  told,  that 
his  apology  was  submitted  to  the  perui>al  and  con- 
sideration of  lord  Clarendon  himself,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  that  he  could  have  dared  to  advance  a 
falsity,  which  all  his  contemporaries  were  able,  and 
too  many  of  them  willing,  to  detect,  and  expose. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  equally  unlikely,  that 
he  should  have  ventui-cd  to  state  himself  to  have 
passed  eight  years  in  close  confinement,  unless  tlic 
feet  luul  been  really  so.  If  therefore  he  "  lived 
"  at  case  for  many  ycai-s  together,  without  inter- 
"  ruption,"  it  can  only  prove  a  degree  of  commo- 
diousness  in  the  gaols,  and  of  urbanity  in  the 
gaoIei-8  of  that  day,  highly  creditable  to  republican 
philanthropy. 

The  assertion,  that  Ashbumham  besides  living  (j) 
at  ease  "  grew  rich  for  many  years  together"  can, 
as  matter  of  reproach,  have  reference  only  to  years 
antecedent  t4>  the  restoration:  certainly  not  to 
those  immediately  subsequent  to  that  epoch.  Be- 
cause, at  the  man,  /Aen,  "  more  censured  than  all 
"  the  rest,"  an  most  censurable ;  not  so  much  for 
growing  gradually,  but  for  at  once,  as  though  by 
creation,  becoming  rich,  the  lord  chancellor  of 
that  day  could  hardly  have  cast  the  first  stone :  at 
least  it  would  not  have  been  a  fnigraent  from 
among  those,  which,  first  destined  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  cathedral,  had  been  removed  from  St. 
Paul's  church  jrard  to  that  more  elevated  site, 
where  speedily  arose  a  mansion,  which  so  well 
qualified  and  critical  a  judge  as  Evelyn  pronounced 
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to  be  of  all,  that  he  had  anywhere  seen,  the  most 
complete  and  sumptuous. 

Wlictber  Ashburnliani  ever  "  grew  rich,  as  was 
"  reported,"  may  be  a  question ;  but,  if  he  did, 
whether  he  afterwards  became  poor,  is  no  question 
at  all.  It  appears  from  his  will,  tliat  he  had  mort- 
gaged the  estates  in  Bedfordshire;  not,  as  has 
been  smd,  '*  granted  to  him  by  Charles  the  second 
"  as  a  reward  for  the  faithful*  services,  which  he 
"  had  rendered  to  that  monarch,  and  his  father  :* 
for,  those  faithful  services  wei*e  "  left** — 

"  To  poiDt  a  moral," 
which  teaches,  that,  "  virtue  is  iU  own  reward ;" 
but  as  a  repaying,  by  instill  men  ts,  of  tho»e  "  coD- 
^'  siderable  suras  of  money,"  witii  vrhieli  he  suc- 
cessively supplied  his  two  sovereigns  in  thdr  nt^ 
most  need.  From  the  same  document  a  further 
criterion,  to  judge  of  his  accumulated  wealth,  may 
be  fomid  by  his  haWng  directed,  that  not  more 
than  two  hundi'cd  |>ound8  a  year  be  allowed  to 
his  grandson  and  heir,  until  he  should  have  attain- 
ed the  age  of  twenty-four  years :  and  by  having 
fnrtlier  (hrectcd,  that  all  the  money  which  could 
be  saved  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  estate,  should 
be  applied,  when  possible,  to  the  repurchasing  of 
lands,  formerly  belonf^ng  to  his  ancestors,  which 
liis  father  had  been  obliged  to  sell. 

XIV. 


"  His  remaining  in  England  was  up<m  the  mar- 
"  riage  of  a  hidy,  by  whom  he  had  a  great  fortune, 
*  li}i>(}as'  Mnfnia  Kribiniiiu :  UcdfunLibire. 
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"  and  many  conveniences ;  which  would  have  been 
**  seized  by  bis  leaving  the  kingdom." 

If  there  were  truth  in  this  averment,  which  as- 
somes  the  semblance  of  defence,  it  would  not  be 
less  injurious  to  Ashbumham's  character,  tlian  any 
one  of  the  undisguised  attacks  would  have  been,  if 
not  repelled  and  defeated.    If  he  remained  m  En- 
gland on  ficcount  of  a  niarriiige,  it  muist  have  been 
une  recently  contnictcd  ;  either  during  the  latter 
period  of  his  sovereign's  un]>aralleU!d  sufferings,  or 
immediately  after  their  unprecedented  consum- 
mation ;  with  which  alone  terminated  the  unin- 
terrupted course  of  favour,  kindness,  and  "  affec- 
"  lion,"  which  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
through  all  vicissitude  of  fortune,  he  had  uniformly 
experienced   from    that    most    gracious    master. 
From  such  premises  no  other  conclusion  can  be 
drawn,  than  that,  under  tliese  circumstances,  Ash- 
burnbam's  thoughts  were  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
6olc  contemplation  of  those  "  many  conveniences," 
to  be  secured  by  inarrj'ing  a  lady  jjossessed  of 
"  a  great  fortune."  At  the  bare  idea  of  such  abject 
and  heartless  sehishuess,  who  is  not  tempted  to 
exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  indignant  prophet — 
"Is  this  a  time  to  receive  money,  and  to  receive 
"  garments,  and  olive  yards,  and  vineyards,  and 
"  sheep,  tmd  oxen,  and  men  servants,  and  maid 
"servants  ?" 

How  very  differently  Ashburnhara's  thoughts 
were  employed,  bis  time  passed,  and  his  services 
directed,  he  hits  des<'ribed  in  his  narrative.  The 
details  of  which  will  throughout  be  found  conso- 
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nant  with  facts  certified  and  recorded  by  the  most 
unquestionable  authorities.  Such  are  Rushwortb's 
Collections,  Whitelock's  Memorials,  and  above  all 
the  Journals  of  Parliament. 

It  is  trae,  that  Ashbumham  was  tfl'ice  married, 
but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  neither  of  these  mar- 
riages can  account  for  his  remt-umng  in  England : 
much  less  from  the  dread,  lest  the  "  great  fortune 
"  and  many  conveniences"  should  be  "  seized  by 
"  his  leaving  the  kingdom:"  for  all  property,  which 
he  possessed,  had  been  long  since  sequestered.* 
His  first  wife  Frances  IloUandj-f-  the  mother  of 
his  eight  children,  did  not  die  till  some  time  in 
the  yeiirl650;  consequently  not  till  after  more 
than  twelve  montiis  had  elapsed  since  the  king's 
execution.  His  second  wife  was  the  relict  of  the 
lord  Powlet.  When  this  marriage  took  place  ia 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  did  not  be- 
come a  widow  till  the  year  1649.  The  lady  dow- 
ager Powlet  was  indeed  an  heiress  ;  but  being, 

*  Commons  Joumnls  14  Sejitr.  \G4A.  "Resolved — that  the 
"  estate  of  Mr.  John  Aahbumham  shall  be  forthwiOi  seqnes- 
tered."  ^^ 

t  Lords  Journals  Dec.  3:  ■&!(>.  ^H 

"  Read  llie  petition  of  Ms».  Ashburnlmm  dealing  some  nmS^- 

"  tenancc  may  bv  oQuwcd  her  uut  of  her  husbnnd'ii  catate  for 

"  herself  oad  her  children. 

"  Ordered :  To  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  vith  ic- 

"  cranmendationfi." 

*  Commons  Journals  Dec;  7:  1646 
"  Ordered :  That  Mrs.  Frances  Asbbtimham's  petitioo  be  i 

"  OD  Saturday  morning  next." 

It  docs  not  appear  that  it  was  read  on  that,  or  any  othu 
day :  and  there  can  be  little  duubt,  that  it  never  was  read. 
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also  the  joyful  mother  of  children*  ]>y  Iier  first 
lord,  the  "  conveniences,"  which  she  brought  to 
her  second,  were  probably  not  quite  so  **  many," 
or  at  least  not  of  so  permanent  a  nature,  as 
hitherto  loni  Clarendon's  readere  may  naturally 
bare  supposed. 

XV. 


"  Mr.  Asbburnham  had  so  gi'cat  a  detestation 
of  the  Scots,  that  he  expected  no  good  from 
their  fraternity,  the  presbyterians  of  the  city; 
and  did  reuiltj  believe  that  if  his  majesty  should 
put  himself  int<»  their  hands,  aji  was  advised  by 
many,  >vith  the  purpose  that  he  should  he  there 
concealed,  till  some  favourable  conjuncture 
should  offer  itself,  (for  nobody  irna^ned  that, 
apon  his  arrival  there,  the  citj*  would  have  de- 
clared for  him,  and  have  entered  into  a  contest 
with  that  army  which  had  so  lately  subdued 
them,)  (he  security  of  such  an  escape  was  not 
to  be  relied  on,  an<l  veri/  earnestlt/  dissuaded  his 
master  from  entertaining  the  thought  (^f  it." 


^Vhenever  the  illustrious  author  of  the  History 
nf  the  Rebellion  honours  Ashbumbam  with  his 
Dolice,  (and  it  is  not  seldom,)  the  powers  of  his 
memory  seem  for  a  time  to  be  suspended  under 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  some  magic  spell.  !>o 
far  was  Ashbumbam  from  having  "  dissuaded  his 

*  John  A^hbtimham's  eldest  son  married  oue  nf  the  lord 
Povlet's  dHugfaters.  But  as  she  bad  eX  least  one  brother,  it  U 
■tot  probable,  that  the  fortune,  which  her  hu»band  had  by  her  wiu 
greal,  or  the  couveniencea  many. 
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"  master  from  entertaining  the  thought  of  pxitting 
"  liimscif  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  and  their 
"  fraternity  the  presbyterians  of  London,"  that 
he  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  advise  that  step. 
In  that  very  narrative,  wliich  "  the  chancellor" 
deigned  to  peruse,  he  has  declared,  that,  on  receiv- 
ing the  king's  positive  command  to  contrive  tlie 
plan  of  his  escape,  and  to  recommend  the  fit- 
test place  for  his  asylum,  he  in  the  first  instance 
"  took  the  freedom  to  offer  to  his  (the  king's) 
**  consideration  the  trying,  whether  the  Scots 
"  commissioners,  whj  were  then  at  Hampton 
"  court,  and  bad  made  several  overtures  of  their 
"  ser\'ice,*  would  meet  his  majesty  the  next  day  at 
"  the  loi-d  mayor's  house  in  London ;  (whither  I 
"  would  undertake  to  carry  him)  and  there  declare 
"  their  wliole  nation  to  be  satisfied  with  the  king's 
"  last  answer  to  the  propositions,  delivered  to  him 
"  at  Hampton  court;  and  to  endeavour  to  make 
"  all  the  presbyterian  party  in  the  city,  over  whom 
"  they  had  then  a  strange  influence,  to  acquiesce 
"  in  that  answer."  In  this  passage  extracted  from 


*"*  In  titia  general  and  iUimtted  indulgence  he  (lord  Capet)  took 

'  Uw  opportunity  to  wait  upon  the  kiu^  at  Jlamptuo  court. 

^ ....  To  tiic  lord  Cupel  liis  maje«ly  imparted  nil  liU  1iupe« 

'  and  all  \iu  fears  ;  and  wliut  jp«ii(  overture*  the  Sct>t«  had  again 

'  madv  to  bim  j  and '  that  he  did  really  believe  that  it  could  not 

be  long  before  there  would  be  :i  w»r  between  llie  two  natiotis ; 

'  in  which  the  Scot«  prumiscd  thcmiidvcs  an  univentul  coocur- 

rence  from  all  the  presbyterians  in  England.  .  .  .  And  ihere- 

fbrc  desired  Capcl  to  watch  such  a  conjnncture  and  draw  hu 

friendft  together*  J  wfakh  he  promised  to  do  effectually^  and 

dldj  tery  pwictufllly,  aftenft-ards  lo  the  loss  of  his  own  life." 

Clarendon  H  UisI-  of  the  Heb.  vol.  v.  p.  4Tf>-7- 
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Ashbumham's  narrative  all,  that  is  cssenrial  to 
the  purpose  is  confiiincd  and  certified  by  his 
constant  censnrer  and  reviler,  Berkeley;  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  is  found  the  absolute  reftitation  of 
this  the  noble  historian's  so  autltoritutive  averment 
— "  The  Monday  before"  (that  is  to  say  before 
the  Thursday  evening,  when  the  escape  was  effect- 
ed) "  Mir.  Ashburnfaani  and  I  went  to  the  lifiad 
"  quartei-s,  to  desire  passes  to  rehirn  beyond  se^ 
**  He  asked  inc,  what  I  thought  of  his  majesty's 
"  privately  going  to  London,  and  appearing  in  tlie 
"  house  of  lords?  ....  He  M™,  ;L«ked  me  what  I 
«  thought  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  t  rre]i\ied  better 
"  than  of  London." 


XVI. 

"  There  were  some  who  said,  that  Ashburuham 
resolved  that  the  king  sliould  go  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  before  he  lefl  Hampton  court ;  and  the 
lord  Langdale  often  said,  &c.  .  .  .  And  major 
Huntington  did  affirm,  thut  Mr.  Ashbumham 
did  intend  the  king  should  go  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  before  he  left  Hampton  court  .  .  ,  lam 
not  sure,  that  Mr.  Ashburnham  had  not  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in  his  view  fram  the  time  his  majesty 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  escape  from  the 
army. 

"  Yet  Mr.  Ashbumham  did  constantly  deny, 
that  he  ever  had  any  thought  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  when  the  king  left  Hampton  court." 


Wlien  Paulas  Jovius  was  once  reproached  for 
ftome  of  those  defumator)'  misrepresentations,  by 
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which  his  history  is  too  frequently  dis^graced,  he 
is  sud  to  bare  replied,  that  it  mattered  not ;  be- 
cause, when  the  men  should  be  dead,  all,  which 
be  had  said  of  them,  wonld  be  as  mnch  believed, 
as  if  it  were  true.*  Far  from  lord  Clarendon, 
while  (in  his  "^  Kr^  k  «i1  recording  the  merito- 
rious, and  crinunal,  actions  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  thus  njwigning  to  each  that  good  or  evil  fame, 
by  which  he  was  to  be  known  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages ;  far  be  the  imputation  of  an  indiffe- 
rence, and  apathy  to  tmth,  little  less  censtirabk 
than  a  wilfiil  and  premeditated  perversion  of  it 
7%^  predicttMi  however  of  the  Italian,  with  rde- 
rvnce  to  his  own  writing?^  has  been  fully  accom- 
plished in  those  uf  the  English  histurian.  As  a 
more  peremptory  and  authoritative  assertion  was 
never  made  than  this ;  that  **  Mr.  Ashbumbam 
**  did  constantly  deny,  that  he  had  ever  any  thought 
"  of  the  Isle  of  ^^'ight,  when  the  king  left  Hamp- 
**  ton  court,"  so  a  charge  more  utterly,  and  de- 
monstrably false,  in  point  of  fact,  however  origi- 
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Dating,  has  never  becD  deliberately,  or  inadver- 
tently, preferred.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  sunilar 
instances,  error  shall  be  ascribed  to  failure  of  me- 
mory ;  not  so  much  impaired  by  advanced  age,  as 
by  accumulated  sorrow,  and  increasing  infirmity. 
Bat  if  here  to  suppose  the  operative  and  influen- 
tial existence  of  a  cause, — 

I  ■  "—  *'  which  must  subdue  at  length" 

all  human  faculties,  be  deemed  so  irreverent  as  to 
be  inadmissible ;  then,  as  Bussunio  says,  (for  there 
remains  no  ulternative,} 

"  If  this  win  not  sufiicc,  it  must  appear 
"  That  maUcc  btKtra  down  truth." 

Since  Ashbumham  in  his  Narrative   has   not 
only  feariessly  avowed,  hut  pertinacioitsty  jitsti- 
'  ^edy  the  httving  advised  that  measure,  which  lord 
Clarendon,  (having  duly  premised  that  he  had 
wad  the  Nan-ative,  and  conferred  at  large  with 
its  author  on  the  subject,)  posifiveit/  affirms,  that 
he  did  "  cotistantli/  den^^  no  other  solution  seems 
to  present  itself,  by  which  these  contradictions 
can  be  reconciled,  than  to  suppose  that  there 
must  have  been  two  Narratives ;  materially  differ- 
ing from  each  other:  and  that  the  one,  left  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  descendants,  contains  pas- 
sages, which  could  not  have  been  prudently  in- 
serted in  the  other,  shewn  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  "  given  in  writing  to  such  of  his  friends,  in 
"  whose  opinions  he  most  desired  to  be  absolved."  * 


*  That  the  Narrative  now  published  is  the  same,  which  lord 
[CUreDdon  read,  the  following  proof  is  oitered,  aa  not  unworthy 
VOL,  I.  8 
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Such  at  least  wa£  for  many  years  the  Itunuliatiog 
nunctusion,  and  iiainfiil  apprehension  of  the  writer 
of  tfaiR  Vindiimtion :  and  such  the  reason  for  lot 
having  so  long^  resisted  public,  as  well  as  jirivale, 
calls  for  tlie  editing  of  his  ancestor's  Narnilivc. 
So  deeply  bad  be  been  impressed  n'ith  inculcatc<l 
veneration  for  the  most  authentic  of  historians, 
and  the  most  virtuous  of  statesmen.*     From  this 

o(  cuDsidemlion,  Uiouj^li  it  luuy  not  impreM  un  othei  piituU  ihe 
»am«  conviction  wliit-li  it  haa  wrought  on  lh«  Editor's. 

Tbe  original  rough  draught  of  It  in  Ashburnham's  own  luod- 
writing'  is  )L't  preserved.  Of  which  in  didereot  places  perh^ 
rn'orlj-  a  fourth  ptirt  has  liwn  blotted  out.  It  i»  in  qiiarto,  and 
bound  in  a  plain  leather  cover.  There  was  ulao  a  copy  of  the 
flame,  fairly  transcribed  and  without  erasures  by  the  same  band, 
OB  the  same  sixed  p^pcr  and  in  a  simil^ir  binding ;  whicb  dis- 
appeared about  twenty  yearn  ikgo ;  before  the  custody  of  thai 
heirloom  devolved  on  the  present  representntire  of  itsi  author. 
But  therv  are  al»o  two  other  ropiM  evidently  written  by  some 
practised  amanuL-DMS ;  both  in  folio,  in  vellum  bindings,  intb 
gilt  ornatnenty  on  the  tiide*,  and  with  ffill  ed|pn^  to  the  lesve* 
Of  ibi'ttv  tbe  ouv  wai  given  as  a  prea^nt,  and  the  other  be- 
queathed as  a  l^acy  to  tbe  Editor's  father. 

These  two  facts  togvtber  with  tbe  great  distinction  to  be 
remarked  between  the  two  copies  restored,  and  the  other  tiro 
which  have  always  remained  in  tbe  family,  accord  well  with  laid 
Clarendon's  ecntpmcnt  of  Aihbumhnm's  having  given  in  vrritlnf; 
but  "  Apciagy  or  NorralioD'  to  bia  friends. 

ThMe  four  copies  having  been  carefully  collated,  tbe  I'ahatjoa 
of  A  word  ban  been  occasionally  discovered,  but  nowbere  tbr 
■lightest  addition,  omiAiuon,  or  difference  in  the  tfubstanw  ol' 
one  sentence. 

*  Tbe  Editor  trusts  thai  he  haa  hm  fully  redeemed 
pledge,  given  in  hia  intrndmtioo,  to  adduce  such  an  une()uivcciJ 
proof  of  his  fnith  in  Clarendon  as  perhaps  not  one  of  bia  mune- 
rous  devotees  cjui  boost  of  having  displayed. 
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severe  mortification  he  hm  been  relieved  by  the 
discovery  of  two  documents,  alretidy  made  known 
to  his  readers  by  frequent  references  and  extracts. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  "  Memoirs  of  sir  John 
"Berkeley;"  who,  in  a  passage  lately  quoted, 
most  distinctly  says,  that  before  leavini;  Hampton 
Court,  Ashbumham  consulted  liim  as  to  hia  opi- 
nion of  the  king's  retiring  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  in  subsequent  allusions  often  mentions,  and 
uniformly  condemns  tlie  measure,  as  baring:  been 
adopted  at  Ashbumliam's  i-ecomniendation.  The 
other  is  entitled  "  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Ashbumham 
"  to  a  Friend  first  publisbe<l  in  the  year  1548:"  in 
vbich  the  policy  of  that  step  is  strenuously  con- 
tended, for  on  the  same  grounds,  as  those  subse- 
qoently  maintained  in  "  his  Narrative."  Having 
Uius  in  the  first  instance  committed,  and  laid  him- 
•elf  at  the  mercy  of  Berkeley,  who  was  his  enemy ; 
and  in  the  second  to  that  of  the  world,  which  was 
not  his  fnend,  to  believe  that  he  could  ever  have 
denied,  (however  much  he  might  be  supposed  to 
have  wislied  to  deny,)  the  act,  to  which  he  had 
himself  given  so  much  notoriety,  is  to  presuppose 
him  to  have  been  an  idiot.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
iiai<l,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  the 
EQpposition.  The  word  indeed  does  not  occur ; 
as  in  truth  it  would  little  suit  the  dignity,  or  deli- 
cacy of  the  noble  historian's  sentiments,  or  lan- 
guage. But  so  frequent  and  unequivocal  are  the 
uations  to  that  elfect,  that  Ashbumham  needs 
to  say,  like  Dogberry, — "  Though  it  be  not 
"  written  down,  yet  forget  not,  that  I  am  an  ass." 
To  the  coming  however  to  so  otherwise  an  easy, 
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and  satisfactory  conclnsiun,  there  is  but  one 
obstacle ;  and  that  is,  the  necessarily  consequent 
sacrifice  of  much  more  iinf>ortant  and  interesting^ 
matter ;  of  some  of  tlie  most  admired  passa^^  in 
the  History  of  the  Rebellion :  namely  the  masterly 
drawn  characters  of  the  king ;  of  sir  John  Cole- 
pepper  ;  of  the  marquis  of  Hertford  ;  of  the  eari 
of  Southampton;  ofthelortlCapel;  of  sir  EdH*anil 
Nicholas,  and  of  sir  Philip  Warwick.  Of  all  and 
each  of  whom  Asbbiunham  is  described  by  its 
noble  author  to  have  been  honoured  with  the 
affection  or  the  friendship ;  the  confidence,  or  the 
good  opinion.  £ven  the  portraits  painted  by  the 
greiit  artist  of  himself  inu.st  lose  much  of  their 
resemblance,  when  we  IkIioUI  him  elsewhere,  self- 
represented,  as  confirmed  in  his  own  judgement^ 
on  a  question  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy,  on 
finding,  that  it  coincided  with  the  declared  opinion 
of  this  groom  of  the  bedolianiber:  who  *'  was  of 
"  no  deep  and  pierchig  judgement  to  discover 
<*  what  was  not  unwarily  exjjosed." 

Surely  then  good  and  sulficient  evidence  has 
been  here  adduced,  that  Ashbumham,  (so  &r 
from  having  "  constantly  denied  his  ever  baviog 
"  had  any  thought  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  the 
"  king  left  Hampton  Court,")  always  avowed  and 
justified  the  king's  liaWng  retired  thither,  as  a 
measure  recommended,  or  suggestetl,  by  hirn  to 
his  royal  uiaster:  further,  that  be  could  not  haw 
denied  it,  if  he  had  ever  desired  so  to  do :  and 
lastly,  that,  even  if  he  had  at  any  time  wished  to 
deny  it,  lord  Clarendon  himself  has  proved,  that 
,there  wjw  no  reasonable  inducement  to  entertain 
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^\  any  such  wish.  The  reader  will  douhtless  be  here 
•I  reminded  of  the  nohle  historian's  pathetic  descrip- 
4  don  of  the  intolerable  misery  of  the  king's  condi- 
'  tion ;  of  his  in;yesty's  determined  resolution  at  all 
risks  to  liberate  himself  from  it  by  flight ;  and  of 
the  minute  and  aucumte  de^ription  of  the  state  of 
tlie  Isle  of  Wight ;  at  that  nionieut  so  diflereotly 
eircuiwitanced  from  all  other  places  within  the 
kingdom. 

Well  tlien  might  Ashburnham,  in  his  lett4.T  pub- 
lished in  1(>48,  within  a  few  months  iifter  the 
transaction  had  tJiken  place,  make  to  the  world, 
the  following  declaration* — "  I  do  still  believe  it 
"  was,  as  his  aflaiiti  then  stood,  the  best  of  any 
'*  place,  which  he  could  make  choice  of.     And  I 

»"  will  not  be  afraid  to  avow  my  opinion,  because 
**  success  hutli  made  it  seem  less  reasonable. 
**  ^Vliich  l>eing  taken  out  of  the  scale,  and  all  cir- 
"  cumstanccs  worthy  debate  before  his  departure 
"from  Hampton  Court  considered,  perhaps  wiser 

*  IntenlioDall}',  ur  unintcntionaUy,  tl  is  always  the  fiite  of 
.\«hburiiliam  to  be  misrci^rcscatHl,  Of  the  loiter  there  is  an 
iwuice  ID  a  note  of  Wurbiirton'e,  who  miKtAkiog  this  printed 
Vttei  for  the  manuscript  Narrativt*,  says — "  It  is  very  poorly 
"written:  wholly  fmijloywJ  in  vindicating  his  own  intr-grity 
"  frnin  the  charpp  of  hftrnying  his  mnater  nn  corrupt  motives, 
"  without  liny  account  of  the  particiilara  of  the  tmnsactions." 

Worse  than  poorly  written  would  his  Narrative  in  truth  have 

km,  if,  vhilo  the  king  was  yet  alive,  it  had  contained  the  par- 

luTilars  of  the  transaction. 

Aaother  instance  of  certainly  most  unintentioiial  tniereprcsen- 

lon  has  recently  appeared  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Hallam's  Consti- 

iti«njal  History.     HTicre  he  says—"  I  have  been  told,  that  in 

ibt?  manuM'Hpt  of  A^libumham,  it  i&  asserted,  thai  tic  was  ia 

pKvioas  correspandcni.-c  with  Hammond." 


t 
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"  men  than  those,  who  in  that  presumed  to  « 
"  detnn  his  majesty's  judgement,  may  yet  app 
"  of  thai  choice.** 

Well  too  might  he  repeat  the  same  avowal 

the  same  justification  many  years  after  (in 

Narrative,  which  the  noble  and  le»me<l  ear 

forms  his  readers,  that  he  deigned  to  read,  ax 

confer  at  large  with  its  author  on  the  snbj 

thus; — "  I  did  then*  unfortunately  in  regar 

"  the  success,  and  not  of  the  ill  choice   ol 

"  place,  offer  to  their  thoughts  sir  John  Oglan 

"  bouse  in  the  Isle  of  Wight."    And  subscqui 

in  another  passage — "  I  do  end  thus,  and 

"  hope  to  be  justified  by  all  ingenuous  and  c 

"  dering  men,  that  it  was  not  the  king's  rei 

"  from   Hampton  Court  into  the  Isle  of  W 

"  that  brought  the  evil  fate  upon  him  (how  cr 

"  and  injuriously  soever  I  have  by  unworthj 

"  base  detracting  tongues  been   dealt  with 

"  after  his  being  there,  he  had  by  the  entran 

"  duke  Hamilton's  army ;  by  the  insurrectio 

"  Kent,  Essex,  Wales,  and  Pomfret,  far  gr 

"  hopes  of  being  restored,  than  ever  he  had,v 

"  in  person  in  arms  :  adding  besides  all  this, 

"  he  had  a  treaty  there  with  the  parliament 

"  somiUy;  a  thing  till  then  ever  laboured  fi 

**  his  majesty,  but  still  refused  by  them.     £ 


*  "  I  did  then". .  .  that  is,  when  the  Scots  conunission 
retracted  their  declared  concurrence,  and  pmmi»c>d  co-op 
in  the  pIoD  tuggeited  bg  Athhumhnm,  but  which  lord  Cla 
bu  been  pleased  to  say  that  he  ver^  eamently  duuuadid  hit 
to  entertain  the  thought  of,  when  advised  by  many  to  fm 
^clf  into  their  hands. 
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■  "iras  Che  ill  success  of  all  these  gi-cat  attciiipts, 

■  "  ti^ther  with  the  jealousy  of  the  army,"  &c. 

■  Having  thus  proved  that  Asbbut-uhaai  never 
W  attempted  to  deny,  or  sought  to  evade  the  charge 
F    here  brought  against  him,  it  might  be  idle  to  exa- 
mine the  foundation  on  wliich  60  ti'ail  and  tlinLsy 

I  a  auperstructure  has  been  raised ;  or  rather  the 
butti'esses  here  added  for  its  support ;  were  it  not 
for  ti»e  sake  of  illustntting  antecedent  observa- 
tions, as  t(»  the  wretched  shifts  and  paltry  expe- 
dients, both  in  point  of  fact  and  of  argument,  to 
which  lord  Clarendon  is  constmined  to  have  re- 
course. The  most  material  fact,  by  way  of  proof, 
vhich  here  occurs,  is  the  lord  Langdale's  having 
'•  of)en  said" — (wliich,  if  he  ever  did,  it  would 
have  been  for  Inn  own  credit  better  that  he  never 
should  have  said)  "  that  being  in  Mr.  Ashbum> 
"  haul's  chamber  at  tliat  time,  lit?  hud  the  curiosity, 
"  whilst  the  other  went  out  of  the  room,  to  look 
**  upon  a  [mper  that  lay  u\H}n  the  ta.ble;  in  which 
"  was  writ,  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  king  to 
"  withdraw  from  the  army,  where  he  was  in  such 
"danger;  und  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  would  be  a 
"  good  retreat,  where  colonel  Hammond  com- 
"  munded  ;  who  was  a  very  honest  man."  Loi-d 
Clarendon  afterwards  observes ;  "  the  lord  liang- 
"  dale's  relatitm  of  such  a  paper,  which  he  himself 
^IRW,  and  read,  cannot  be  tlmught  by  me  to  be  a 
mere  fiction;  to  which,  besides  that  he  was  a 
'■  person  of  unblemished  honour  and  veracity,  he 
"  had  not  any  temptation :  yet  Mr.  Ashbumluun 
"  did  constantly  deny,  that  he  ever  saw  any 
"  such  iKiper."     Now  admitting  this  noble  lord's 
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honour  and  veracity  to  be  as  unquestionable,  and 
as  unbounded  as  his  cariosity,  (and  more  highly 
rated  they  cannot  be,)  what  are  we  here  required 
to  believe  ? — Not  that  he  saw  this  paper  in  Ash- 
biimhani's  hands:    but  saw   it   lying-  upon   the 
table;  and  while  he  was  out  of  the  room.    And 
what '}»  it  tliat  Ashbumham  denies  ?   Not  the  ex- 
istence of"  any  such  pai>er,"  but  his  "  ever  having 
"  seen  it."    There  is  then  no  contradiction  in  the 
two  statementj*.    And  the  probubility  is  that,  if 
Ashbumham  had  ever  seen  it,  he  would  hardly 
have  left  it  open  upon  the  table  of  his  room  in 
Hampton  Court ;  well  knowing  that  he,  and  all 
attached  to  the   king's   person  or  service,  were 
there  exposed  to  many  watchful,  prying,  and  curi- 
ous eyes;  not  to  be  so  safely  tnisted,  as  those  of 
the  lord  Langdale,  who  accoi*ding  to  the  noble 
historian,  "  had  not  any  temptation:" — that  is, 
excepting  the  one,  which  he  states  him  to  have 
been  unable  to  resist. 

The  argument,  worthy  of  the  proof,  on  which  it 
is  raised,  is  the  following, — "  It  Is  ttot  imposxihle, 
"  that  somebodi/f  who  was  trusted  by  them  (the 
"  officers  of  the  anny)  if  not  one  of  themselves, 
"  might  mention  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  a  good 
"  place  to  retire  to,  and  colonel  Hammond  as  a 
"  man  of  good  intentions;  tUv.  minutes  of  which 
"  discourse  Mr.  Ashburnhani  might  keep  by  him.** 
So  indeed  he  might.  So  too  might  l^ord  Claren- 
don have  kept  by  him,  (and  it  would  have  been 
well  if  he  had)  a  niemonmdum,  whenever  he 
should  come  to  "  a  proper  place  for  the  ample 
"  enlargement  which  Ashburnham's  ill  conduct 
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"  in  that  bo  precious  aflsur  required"  to  insert, 
that  this  |)aper  was  in  the  groom  of  the  bedcham- 
ber's own  hand-writing :  and  another  memoran- 
dnm,  to  leave  out,  that  he  was  absent,  when  the 
paper  was  found  on  his  table.  Because  from  the 
omission  of  the  former,  and  from  the  admission  of 
the  latter  circumstance,  the  fact  constitutes  no 
proof;  the  proof  would  establish  no  argument: 
and  the  argument  would  make  out  no  case.  Thus 
it  is,  that  the  elabonite  reasoning  of  a  wise  man, 
when  the  truth  is  not  in  him,  like  "  a  tale  told  by 
**  an  idiot,"  ends  in  "  signiiying  nothing." 

If  however  Ashbumham  ever  kept  these  minutes 
at  all,  (for  that  lie  did  so,  is  candidly  suggested 
to  be  a  mere  possibility)  there  is  a  positive  cer- 
tainty of  his  having  kept  them  by  him  for  a  long 
vhile:  and  further,  (excepting  in  that  Molit<iry 
mstance,  when  they  were  left  so  temptingly  lying 
open  on  Ids  table)  of  his  having  kept  them  to 
himself.  For,  so  long  as  he  had  in  Hampton 
Court  "  his  chamber  ;"  in  which  he  received  visits 
from  the  lord  Langdale,  and  a  table,  on  which  he 
laid  his  papers,  Ashburnham  must  have  been  an 
inmate  of  the  palace.  It  has  been  shewn  how 
^Vlialley  deposed,  that  Ashburnham  withdrew  his 
lie  three  weeks  pronously  to  the  King's  escape ; 
on  the  authority  of  Berkeley,  as  well  as  his 
own  I  bow  he  was  instantly  (as  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be)  removed  from  all  further 
attendance  on  his  royal  master.  Now  lord  Cla^ 
rendon  has  confidently  asserted,  tlmt  it  was  not 
till  after  the  king  had  alighted  at  Titchfield 
house,  saluted  the  noble  and  venerable  dowager, 
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hift  ^  hoDoared  hostess,"  and  refreshed  himself, 
that  he  snmoKHied  the  coancU  at  vkich  ^  the 
**  Isle  of  Wight  came  to  h^Jirsi  nientiooed  by 

"  Afihbumham.*' 

Still  howeFer  Mr.  Aahbomham  mighi  have  kept 
these  miautes ;  which  somebody,  if  oot  himself, 
might  have  taken  down.  But  then  what  a  sievr, 
what  a  colander,  of  a  memorv'  must  his  hare 
l*een,  if  he  could  not  rely  on  it  even  for  retain- 
ing^ the  muiieti  of  a  person  and  of  a  place  so 
(e8{>ecially  to  him)  familiar  us  those  of  colonel 
Hammond,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Yet  this  is 
the  man,  by  the  noble  historian  himself  pronounced 
to  have  been  through  a  long;  series  of  years  in^it- 
riably  most  intrusted,  coniiultcd,  and  employed  by 
a  flovereign^  whom  he  has  characteristically  paii&* 
gyrised  for  sagacious  discernment,  and  deliberate 
cantioui>ness  in  the  choice  of  his  confidential 
Henants.  ("  He  saw  and  observed  men,  long 
"  before  he  received  them  about  his  person .") 
This  too  is  the  man,  known  on  the  same  authority 
to  have  been  honoured  with  the  favourable  opi- 
nioQ,  the  considerate  regard,  and  the  attested  re- 
liance of  those  illustrious  coUcjigues  in  adminis- 
tration, l>ct^vcen  whom  and  the  earl  of  Clai*cndon 
it  was  the  boost  of  the  latter,  that  there  subsisted 
eongeniality  of  sentiment,  unity  of  affection,  and 
identity  of  principle:  a  reciprocal  deference,  and 
a  mutual  devotion. 

Immediately  after  having  affirmed,  that  "  Aah- 
"^  burnham  always  denied  his  having  so  much  us 
"  thought  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  lord  Clarendon 
in  the  same  paragrai)h  adds,  that  "  he  never  gave 


"  caase  in  the  subsequent  actions  of  his  life  to 
*'  have  his  fidelity  suspected."  It  seems  therefore, 
that  the  context  here  requires  the  word  fidelity  to 
"be  understood  in  the  sen^e  of  vemcity :  with 
which  it  Is  not  unfrequently  synonymous. 

But  if  the  word  is  to  he  taken  here  in  its  more 
ordinary  acceptation,  it  may  be  ohser\'ed,  tliat  the 
specious  candour  of  a  genera)  acquittal  is  well 
calculated  to  remove  stispicion  from  the  intnnsic 
unfairness  of  a  [)jirtioular  rliarg;e,  and  to  induce 
belief  that  liberality  imd  ingenuousness  abound, 
where  in  reality  prejudice  and  malevolence  pre- 
vail. Why  should  this  absolution  be  only  pi-os- 
pective,  instead  of  l>eing',  as  it  more  usually  is, 
retrospective  ?  Had  Ashburnham  ever  given  cause 
b  the  antecedent  actions  of  liis  life  to  have  liis 
fidelity  suspected?  So  far  as  lord  Clai-eudon's 
knowledjB^e  extended,  most  certainly  not.  For  a 
confident  appeal  may  be  made  to  every  reader, 
Those  patience  has  carried  him  thus  far  through 
this  prolix  and  tedious  Vindication,  whether  there 
can  be  a  doubt,  if  any  such  instance  had  ever 
transpired,  that  the  illustrious  Author  would  have 
found  the  occasion,  and  means  of  introducing  it, 
as  opportunely,  applicably,  and  relevantly,  as 
many  othertj,  which  add  no  embellishment  to  his 
so  much  admired  History. 

The  ends  of  justice  are  more  than  attained,  when 
the  culprit's  voluntary  confession  follows  the  clear 
conviction  of  his  guilt.  The  cravings  of  injustice 
are  not  so  easily  appeased.  Thus  it  has  not  been 
enough  to  arraign  Ashburnham  as  the  original 
projector,  and  sole  contiiver  of  a  measure,  the 
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nefarious  puqwse  of  which  could  have  been  no 
other  than  its  fatal  result ;  so  obviously  iind  ine- 
Wtafaly  necessary ;  "  since  notbing^  fell  out,  which 
"  was  not  to  be  reasonably  foreseen  and  expected," 
insomuch  that  "  most  men  did  believe  there  was 
"  treason  in  the  contrivance ;"  or  else  that  it 
sprung  from  a  presumption,  less  flagitious  indeed, 
but  not  less  unpardonable.  Since  with  equal 
reason  it  must  "  have  been  looked  upon  by  all 
"  men  as  such  a  transcendant  crime,  as  must 
"  have  deprived  him  of  all  compassion  for  the 
"  worst  that  could  befall  him."  Even  this  altera 
native  is  not  sufficient.  To  the  atrocity  of  ha\ing' 
committed  (from  either  iiiutive)  so  trunseendant 
a  crime  must  be  .su]>eradded  the  meanness  of 
wishing,  and  the  imbecility  of  attempting,  to  deny 
it.  He  must  be  held  out  to  all  succeeding  ages, 
as  an  object  of  scorn  us  well  as  of  abhorrence. 
He  must  for  ever  be  both  execrated,  and  despised. 


XVII. 


"  If  I  were  obliged  to  deliver  my  own  opinion, 
"  I  should  declare  (hat  neither  of  them  were,  in 
"  any  degree,  corrupted  in  their  loyalty  or  affec- 
"  tion  to  the  king,  or  suborned  to  gratify  any 
"  persons  with  a  disservice  to  their  master.'* 


I 


That  a  man,  in  the  security  which  confidence 
and  privacy  inspire,  should  venture  to  disclose  of 
his  own  accord  those  sentiments  to  an  individual, 
which  he  would  be  loath  pubUcIy  to  reveal,  is 
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rational,  inteliigiblc,  and  of  frequent  occurrence. 
But  it  is  not  so,  that  every  body  should  be  spon- 
taneously told  that,  which,  but  from  necessity, 
would  be  told  to  no  one.  Now  what  is  the  opl- 
uion  which  lurd  Clarendon  would  deliver,  if  he 
were  so  obliged,  but  that,  which  without  such 

^hbligation,  he  has  here  declared?  Surely  thia 
partakes  largely  of  the  nature,  if  it  be  not  a  fair 
specimen  and  happy  illustration,  of  that  figure  of 

^Speech  commonly  c:dled  a  bull. 

^P  It  would  be  most  unseasonably  and  imperti- 
nently trifling  with  the  reader's  patience  to  enter 
into  a  close  examination  of  style,  a  carefiil  dissec- 
tion of  phrases,  jmd  a  curious  analysis  of  words. 
It  is  therefore  once  more  necessary  to  protest,  that 
these  remarks  are  directed  to  no  such  objects ; 
but  that  they  have  in  view  the  probable  motives, 
and  cert^n  consequences,  of  an  imaginary  judge- 
ment pronounced  on  a  real  case.  If  in  truth  it 
Biras  lord  Clarendon's  opinion  that  Ashburnham 
|K  was  in  no  degree  corrupted  in  his  loyalty  or 
P'aflFection"  to  his  royal  master,  why  should  he 
have  recourse  to  hypothesis  for  declaring  it :  and 
why  should  the  hypothesis  be  that  of  compulsion  ? 
Whatever  is  forcibly  extorte<l  must  be  parted  with 

Bleluctantly.  ^"hen  through  the  scrupulous  admi- 
niiitration  of  humane  laws  some  manifestly  guilty 
felon  escapes  condign  punishment,  bis  acquittal 
may  well  be  pronounced  with  reluctance,  and 
lieard  with  regret.  But  who  ever  felt,  or,  if  he 
felt,  avowed,  reluctance  or  regret  in  declaring, 
that  man  to  be  innocent,  whom  in  his  conscience 
he  bclieve<l  to  be  so  ?   From  the  noble  Historian's 
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not  having  plainly,  directly,  unequivocally^  and 
-freely  delivered  his  opinion  in  Ashbumham'a 
favour  no  other  inference  can  be  dniwn  than,  that 
not  fully  Kotisfied  of  tiis  innocence,  nor  yet  clearly 
convinced  of  his  guilt,  he  cbantahly  concedes 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  But  the  gentiinent, 
which  a  man  hesitates  to  avow,  can  have  little 
wei^t,  when  balanced  a^nst  those  wliicb  he 
baa  not  licrupled  positively  to  affirm.  The  airy 
phantasma  of  an  hypothetical  acquittal  cannot 
counterpoise  the  solid  materiality  of  a  spccifick 
charge.  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters."  It  is 
equally  impossible  for  the  same  man  both  to  be- 
Jieve  lord  Clarendon's  statement,  and  to  adopt  his 
opinion.  And  as  (with  the  exception  of  occasional 
parentheses,  such  as — "  Most  men  thought," — 
"  As  they  say," — and- — "  As  was  reported,"—) 
nothing  can  be  more  oracularly  propounded  than 
the  criminating  details  of  the  former,  an  option  ia 
here  presented^  which  can  perplex  no  man. 

It  is  evident,  that  those,  who  must  have  read 
the  noble  Historian's  account  with  greater  atten- 
tion, as  it  best  behoved  them,  than  ordinary 
readers  can  be  supposed  to  bestow  on  it,  have 
experienced  no  embarrassment  or  hesitation  in 
making  their  option.  Hume,  who  unlike  the 
compilers,  transcribers,  and  abridgcrs  of  earlier 
histories,  takes  neither  facts,  nor  notions,  upon 
trust ;  but  iissays  the  coin,  before  he  sanctions  its 
currency,  after  having  acknowledged  lord  Claren- 
don for  his  authority,  is  fully  justified  in  deter- 
mining, that  "  A.shbumhau)  imprudently,  if  no< 
"  /Tfflc/itfrotf^/y,  brought  Hammond  toTitchfield." 
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From  Hucli  *UiUx  u  inor-e  luvuiirubtc  deduction  is 
nut  to  i>e  elicited. 

Rupiii,  to  wiioiu  lord  Clarendon's  History  has 
been  tlw  quarry,  from  whence  alone  he  drew  the 
matcriul  for  constructing  liis  additions  to  the  on- 
ginal  fabrication,  thus  tcrmiiuitcs  bis  exaggertt- 
tions  and  ag-gravations. — "  When  a  man  considers 
"  all  the  circumstances  of  the  king's  flight,  be  can 
"scarce  forbear  thinking,  he  was   betrayed  on 

"  tiiis  occasion" "  and  yet  lord  Clarendon 

*'  says  veiy  positively,  he  does  not  believe  the  king 
*was  betrayed  by  Ashbumham.  yiit  therefore 
"  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  confidant  of  the 
"king  is  what  the  iurd  Clarendon  hinis ;  I  mean, 
"that  lie  wa»  outwitted  by  Cromwell;  who  by 
"some  one  of  his  emissaries  persuaded  him  it 
"should  prove  for  his  majesty's  benefit,  and  his 
"  business  be  the  sooner  done,  that  he  should 
"  withdraw  to  tlie  Isle  of  Wight.  If  this  were  so, 
"Ashbumham  probably  thinking  himself  more 
"able  than  the  king,  hiid  a  mind  to  serve  him, 
'"whether  he  would  nr  no;  and  nut  to  be  forced 
"to  ^iswer  the  king's  objections,  believed  to  do 
"hini  a  service  in  concealing  ike  secret,  and 
"  pntting  him  under  an  absolute  necessity  to  take 
"  a  course,  which  in  his  opinion  was  not  tlie  most 
"  proper.  In  that  case,  if  it  be  not  treachery,  it  is 
"  at  least  the  greatest  presumption  and  rashness  a 
"  subject  can  possibly  be  guilty  of  to  his  prince. 
"  //  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  reas/ms  that  could 
"  induce  Ashbumham  to  imagine  the  king  tvouM 
"  be  safe  in  the  Isle  of  Height.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
"suraed,  that  he  was  deceived  bimscLf;  and  his 
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"  easiness  abased  to  cause  him  to  credit  general 
"  promises,  which  signified  nothing,  and  of  which 
"  he  durst  not  afterwards  complain.  Supposing 
"  no  treJichery  in  what  he  did,  probably  his  casi- 
"  ness  to  be  deceived  procured  him  afterwards  a 
"  very  favourable  y  and  muck  lower  than  usual,  com- 
**  position ;  which  greatly  contributed  to  increase 
'*  the  suspicions  aheady  conceived  against  him  " 

Among  all  the   numerous  items   charged   by 
Rapin  there  is  not  one,  whose  vouclier  is  not  to  l^^ 
found  in  lord  Clarendon's  accounts.  ^M 

Already  in  more  than  one  instance  the  remarks 
on  some  of  the  pci'sonages,  particularly  noticed  in 
the  History  of  the  Rebellion,  have  been  shewn  to 
be  equally  applicable  to  its  illustrious  author. 
Here  again  a  strong  temptation  occui-s  to  venture 
on  a  similar  transfer.  In  his  "  Life,"  speaking  of 
the  time  when  he  first  distinguished  himself  in 
parliament  by  liis  zealous  and  able  support  of 
government,  mu*;h  to  the  annoyance,  and  some- 
what to  the  disappointment,  of  Hampden,  Pym 
and  the  other  Icadera  of  the  party  in  opposition  to 
it,  he  says — "  He  was  as  much  in  their  detestation 
"  as  any  man ;  and  the  more,  that  they  could 
"  take   no  advantage  against   him :    and  though 

fkey  had  a  better  opinion  of  his  discretion  than 
"  to  believe  he  hud  any  share  in  the  advice  of  the 
"  late  proceedings,  yni  they  icere very  willingy  thai 
"  others  should  beliere  it ;  and  made  all  infusions 
"  they  could  to  that  purpose  amongst  those  who 
"  took  their  opinions  from  them." 

Here  the  "  mutatis  muUmdis"  are  but  few.  If 
for  the  name  of  Mr.  Hyde,  that  of  Ashburnham 
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be  substituted  ;  and  Mr.  Hyde's  for  those  of  his 
memies ;  and  that  we  read — any  share  in  the 
supposed  guili,  instead  of  "  any  share  i«  the  advice 
" of  the  late  proceedings"  the  adaptation  of  the 
whole  passage  will  be  found  more  than  parapbras- 
tically  exact.  For,  that  Ashburnhaui  "  was  as 
"  much  in  the  chancellors  detestation  as  any  man  ,•" 
and  that  "  no  advantage  against  him  could  be 
"  taken"  at  least  fairly,  is  evident  from  the  many 
oniair  attempts,  too  unsuccessfully  made  with  the 
design  of  rendering  that  detestation  univei-sal. 
Pfor  is  it  in  a  few  instances,  "  a  better  opinion  of 
"his  discretion"  transpires,  than  the  noble  Histo- 
rian &hew}>  himself  very  willing  that  others  should 
believe  him  to  have  possessed.  And  a*  for  all  in- 
fusions, — the  latest  Pliarmacopoeia  sanctions  not 
the  exhibition  of  any  more  certain  of  producing 
desired  effects,  than  those  prepare^  by  lord  Cla- 
rendon; though,  like  other  compounders,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  swallowing 
them  himself.  That  they  have  powerfully  operated 
on  Rapin,  and  not  sliglitly  upon  Hume,  has  been 
already  shewn  ;  but  it  is  further  curious  to  ob- 
serve, how  differently,  according  to  the  difference 
of  constitution  and  temperament,  they  have 
aflecled  two  historians  of  more  recent  date; 
though  in  both  cases  with  equal  efficacy. 

M-  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  himself  too  a  states- 
man as  well  as  an  historian,  who  has  ingeniously 
contrived  to  introduce  in  his  "  Chronological 
"Abridgement  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain"  as 
much  egotism  as  is  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
wide  range  of  autobiography,  concludes  hiH  Nar- 
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rative  of  this  event  thus. — "  By  this  account^ 
"faithful^  extracted  from  ClarendotCs  History  o, 
**  the  Rebeiiionj  it  evidently  appears,   that  thi 
"  king's  escaping  from  Hampton  Court,  and  hi 
"  retreating  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  nothi 
"  but    the    complete    execution    of    Cromwell' 
"  scheme :  for  which  Ashbumhom  the  king's  m 
"  confidential  secretary  was  his  only  employer, 
"  either  treacherously,  as  it  might  be  easily  evince 
^*  from  all  the  circumstances  of  this  fatal  event,  oc^ 
"  innocently  according  to  the  king's  opinion ;  wh 
"  never  entertained  the  least  jealousy  or  suspicio 
"  of  it,  and  was  convinced  that  Ashbumham  hadfl 
*'  been  outwitted  and  grossly  imposed  upon  hy^ 
"  Cromwell  and  Ireton :  who  had  persuadetl  hin» 
"  by  great  prtmiises,  that  the  scheme  should  prove 
"  very  beneficial  for  his  majesty :  wliose  opinion 
"  in  tliat  respect  is  strongly  supported  by  lord 
"  Clarendon."     Here  the  world   is  told,  that  it 
might  be  easily  evinced  from  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  fatal  event,  faithfuUy-f-  extracted  from  Cla- 
rendon's History,  that  Ashbumham  was  guilty  of 

•  There  h  here  e*'idenlly  an  error  either  of  the  presi  or  of 
the  tran»Iator.  TtiB  word  was  prolwbK  in  the  original  tVendi 
'•  employ^." 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  account  bos  been  "  fmih/uUf 
"  extracted,"  and  aD  the  drcumstances  staled,  trom  which  Aib- 
bumhmn'g  guilt  might  be  easily  cvineud,  hiis  been  by  com- 
mencing the  quoution,  duly  disiingutshud  by  inverted  cammaa, 
•with — "  The  king  resolved,  us  it  will  further  appear,  to  cniM 
*' the  sea;  and  one  morning  (November  11)  he  privately  left 
"  Hampton  Court."  Of  this  exordium  not  one  word  i«  lo  be 
found  in  Clarendon ;  but  others  of  a  very  different  import.  And 
in  the  sequel  every  sentence,  and  in  some  instances  parts  of 
sentences  most  calculated  to  excite  suspicion,  or  rather  to 
remove  all  doubl  of  guilt,  are  printed  in  italics,  a  distinction  not 
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"treachery ;  thoug'h  the  nohle  Author  supports  the 
contrary  opinion ;  a  plain  proof  that  his  Excel- 
lency, the  chronological  abridger,  found  it  more 
than  difficult  to  discover  the  consistency  l>etween 
the  chancellor's  summiDg  up  and  his  decree;  bnt 
Tery  easy  to  determine  which  of  the  two  was  to  be 
preferred. 

On  the  contrary  M.  Villcmain  in  his  very  in- 
teresting "  Histoirc  de  Cromwell,"  not  less  deserr- 
edly  than  universally  admired,  says : — "  Clarendon 
*'  assure  que  Charles  fut  tralti  par  Ashbumhani ; 
"  qui  accompagnait  sa  fuite,  et  qui  sonvent  avait 
"  cu  de  secrets  entretiens  avec  Cromwell :" — which 
shews  that  the  matter-of-fact  statement  of  the  case 
had  so  exclusively  fixed  this  author's  attention, 
(bat  the  hi/potkeficaily  delivered  opinion  escaped 
his  notice. 

In  their  respective  interpretations  therefore  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  opinion  the  former  of  these 
writers  is  correct,  the  latter  in  error.  But  this 
error  is  more  than  redeemed  by  the  annexed 
reflection. — "  Mais  on  h^site  avant  de  croire  k 
"  tant  de  bassesse ;  et  il  est  plus  facile  de  supposer 
"  un  zh\e  aveugle,  tromp6  par  ces  fausses  espe- 
"  ranees  si  naturelles  aux  confidens  des  Rois 
"  nialheureux  " 

Such  is  the  observation  with  which  this  Com- 
mentary shall  be  closed :  not  because  the  subject  is, 
but  lest  the  patience  of  every  reader  should  be,  if 

U)  be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  original.  While  on  the  con- 
traiy  h11  the  fiicts  und  testimonies  which  lord  Clarendon  lias 
admitted  in  favour  at  least  of  Ashburnhnni's  general  character, 
arc  wholly  unnoticed. 
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it  already  be  not,  exliaiisted.    It  bas  beeji  an 
dious  and  irksome  task,  imposed  by  the  seni 
an   imperious   duty ;    not   less  reluctantly, 
conscientiously,  undertaken  and  prosecuted 
an  unceasing  regret,     Since  tlic  justification  t 
ancestor's  misrepresented  conduct,  and  the  v 
cation  of  his  outraged  character,  could  onl 
effected  by  controvcrtingj  denying,  refuting 
every  material  point  in  which  he  is  concei 
this  above  all  others  most  detailed  relation, 
elaborate  exposition,  of  a  transaction,  whic 
importance  yields  to  none  comprized  within 
cventftil  "  History  of  the  Kebellion." 
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PART  JII. 


I 
I 


In  the  foregoing  Cominentary,  IIaniinond«  though 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  ^roup  of  couspini- 
tors,  has  only  been  incidentally  noticed  ;  and  in 
truth  little  more  than  named :  all  the  passages  in 
lord  Clarendon's  History  which  bear  any  relation 
to  him  ha\'ing  been  collectively  rcsciTcd,  to  fonn 
the  entire  subject,  of  a  separate  disquisition.    For 
now,  "   major  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo;"    the 
reader's  attention  will  no  longer  be  calle<l  to  the 
decision   of  questions  interesting    alone   to  tlie 
descendants  of  John  Ashburnham;  such  as  whe- 
ther the   groom   of  the  bedchamber   was   both 
knave  and  fool ;  which  of  the  two  be  was  the 
most ;  or  whether  really  he  was  cither  the  one,  or 
the  other.    Bnt  reasons  will  be  submitted  to  his 
judgment,  to  determine   how  far   tliey  may  be 
entitled  to  any  weight  in  discrediting  the  authen- 
ticity of  certain  facta,  and  tlie  correctness  of  cer- 
tam  notions,  which  from  an  admission  not  less 
inconsiderately  and  obsequiously  conceded,  than 
rashly  and  imperatively  exacted,  have  long  since 
been  as  firmly,  as  universally,  established. 

To  announce  that  the  present  purpose  is  not 
only  to  deny  that  there  are  any,  so  much  as  plau- 
nblc,  proofs  or  arguments,  of  Hammond's  having 
been  employed  by  Cromwell  to  seize  and  imprison 
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the  king ;  but  farther  to  contend,  tliat  there  exists 
6n6Qcient  cause  for  the  reverse  of  such  a  conchi- 
sioD,  must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  require 
from  the  Author  a  solemn  protestation,  that  no 
"  historical  doubts"  of  liis  would  thus  be  obtruded 
on  the  public,  if  he  did  not  in  his  conscience  be- 
lieve these  to  be  not  only  well  founded,  but  the 
publication  of  them  to  be  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  only  real,  and  only  legitimate  object ; 
the  vindication  of  his  ancestor's  character  and 
conduct.  ^1 

The  credibility  of  Hammond*s  having  been  em- 
ployed on  the  above  mentioned  eomints.sion  restB 
solely  on  a  foundation  constructed  of  materials  J|l 
loose  and  crumbling,  as  the  following.  ^| 

1.  "  Hammond  was  of  nearest  trust  with  Crom- 
"  well ;  having  by  his  advice  been  iimrried  t( 
"  daughter  of  John  Hampden." 

2.  "  Hammond  left  the  army  but  two  or  thi 
"  days  before  the  king's  remove,  and  went  to  tlw_ 
"  Isle  of  Wight  ut  a  season,  when  there  was 
"  visible  occasion  to  draw  him  thither." 

3.  "  Cromwell  within  two  days  informed  tl 
"  house  of  commons,  *  that  he  had  received  letters 
'* '  from  colonel  Plammond,  of  all  the  manner  of 
"  *  the  king's  coming  to  the  Isle  of  Wigbt,and  the 
*' '  company  that  came  with  him  ;  tliat  be  remained 
"  '  thei-e  in  the  castle  of  Carisbrook,  till  the  plea- 
^  *'  sure  of  the  parliament  should  be  known.*  He 
"  assured  them, '  that  colonel  Hammond  was  so 
**  *  honest  a  man,  and  so  mucli  devoted  to  their 
"  *  service,  that  they  need  have  no  jealousy  that  be 
"  *  might  be  corrupted  by  any  body ;'  and  ; 
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"  relation  he  made  witli  m  unusual  a  gaiety,  that 
"  all  men  concluded  that  the  king  was  where  he 
''  unshed  he  should  he." 


it. 


I. 

"  Hammond  was  of  nearest  trust  with  Crom- 
"  well ;  having  by  his  advice  been  married  to  a 
**  daughter  of  John  Hampden." 

Surely  in  a  case  like  this,  above  all  others,  it  is 
by  (he  party  who  takes»  and  not  by  the  one  who 
gives  the  advice,  that  confidence  in  tbe  other  is 
Unequivocally  evinced.  Here  there  is  ample  proof 
of  Hammond's  having  been  intimately  and  fami- 
liarly known  to  Cromwell ;  but  none  at  all  of  hia 
leaving  been  "  of  nearest  trust"  with  him. 

Were  it  however  gnmted,  that  Hammond  had 
een  "  of  nearest  trust  with  Cromwell,"  the  ad- 
:ftnission  would  be  of  no  avail  in  fiu'thering  our 
'J)i:0gress  towards  the  point  proposed.     A  general 
VLgency,  however  confidential,  will   not  prove  a 
particular  commission,  any  more  than  a  man's 
\K:ing  charged  witli  a  special  sen'ice  will  bespeak 
liim    a   regularly   official    retainer.     Of  all  men, 
Tvhose  characters  have  obtained  notorietyj  Crom- 
well best  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
No  mechanic  ever  had  a  more  extensive  assort- 
ment of  various  tooU ;  better  knew  to  what  use 
each  might  be  most  effectually  applied;  or  wielded 
them  all  by  turns  witii  more  dexterity  than  tliis 
great  master-artificer.     His  Fairfax  and  his  Lam- 
bert, hia  Huntington  and  his  Whalley,  with  Joyce 
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and  Pride,  Harrison  and  Ewer,  were  alike  takec 
up,  or  thrown  aside,  acx^ordiiig  to  the  nature  o 
the  job  in  hand,  and  the  exigency  of  the  moment 
These  were  in  truth  "  the  arrows  in  the  hand  o 
"  a  giant :"  and  of  one, 

"  Who  know  full  well  iii  time  of  need 
"  To  aim  tliose  ahafia  aright.'' 

it  is  very  well  known,  that  eir  Hugh  Evans  an 
Dr.  Caius  "  were  of  nearest  trust"  (perhaps  i 
more  senses  than  one)  with  their  host  of  th 
garter.  But  it  is  clear  from  his  discriminatin 
panegyric  on   their   respuetive   merits,  that    hi 


I 
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"  Boul-curer"  could  never  have  been  consulted  hy^ 
him  for  the  gout  in  liis  stomach,  or  his  "  body— 
"  curer"  on  a  qualm  of  conscience. 

Is  it  then  probable,  that  of  all  his  trusty  satel- 
lites Cromwell  should  Jiave  thuuglit  Hammond 
equally  the  most  fit  to  be  employed  in  both  these 
very  dissimilar  capacities  :■ — to  wed  his  fair  ward, 
and  to  guard  jiis  royal  captive: — any  more  than 
that  his  choice  of  the  masked  exeentioner,  who  so 
dexterously  cut  off  the  king's  head,  ^huulU  have 
&llen  on  the  same  skilful  artist  heretofore  com- 
missioned to  engrave  the  coimterfeit  great-seal  ? 

Lord  Clarendon  has  truly  said  of  Cromwell 
that  "  he  must  have  had  a  wondcrfid  understand- 
"  ing  in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and  as 
"  great  experience  in  applying  them."  It  is  then 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  purposes  to  which  their 
services  were  applied,  that  the  surest  judgment  of 
the  characters  of  Jiis  seveml  agents  may  be  formed, 
and  the  fairest  estimate  of  their  talents. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  fact  of  his 
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having  advised  Ilurnniond  to  marry  thedinighter 
John  Hampden  is  affirmed  as  positively  cer- 
whereas  that  of  his  having  employed  him  to 
'iSeize,  or  rather  kidnap,  the  king,  is  intimated 
only  as  plausibly  conjec^tiiral. 
Cromwell  vrns  in  truth  a  most  extraordinaiy 

I  man.     In  his  conduct  therefore  he  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  same  niles,  to  which  onlinary 
taen  are  subjected.    But  when  we  find  hin^  whiling 
ftiray  some  idle  moments  of  leisure  and  rt-laxation 
I  in  match-making,  there  is  no  very  obvious  reason 
for  supposing  him  to  have  proceeded  differently 
from  any  more  rcgidar  practitioner, 
"  cui  linrla  jiigalift  cura-" 
iTiesc  for  the  most  part  have  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  view  the  interests  of  one  of  the  two 
parties;   and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the 
fiiendly  advice,  or  kind  suggestion,  be  invariably 
addressed  to  that  one,  whose  advantage  it  is  most 
intended  to  promote.     Now  when  we  consider  by 
how  many  ties  Cromwell  had  been  attached  to 
Hampden,  while  living ;  and  how  devoutly  (as  we 
are  here  assured)  he  still  "  adored  his  memory," 
must  we  not  consider  him,  in  bringing  about  this 
"  conjunction,"  to  Iiave  been  more  anxious  and 
solicitous  for  the  oi-phan  daughter  of  his  relation, 
his  friend,  and  his  confederate,  than  for  the  nephew 
of  the  king's  favourite  chaplain,  and  the  grandson 
of  a  court  physician. 

Notwithstanding  Cromwell  was  any  thing  rather 
than  "  guiltless  of  his  coimtry's  blood,"  all  histo- 
rians and  biographers  have  iigreed,  that  in  the 
relations  of  private  life  he  was  kind  and  affec- 
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inaTTy  Miss  Hampden ;  wlmt  might  not  Cromwell 
have  prevailed  on  Hammond  to  do?  Surely  every 
gentle  reader  will  here  unite  with  his  author  in 
deprecating  a  iiimle  of  reasoning, which  necessarily 
implies  so  unfavourable  a  notion,  either  of  the 
yoimg  lady's  character,  or  of  her  persoa. 

II. 

"  Haiumond  left  the  army  but  two  or  three 
"ilays  before  the  king's  remove,  and  went  to  the 
"  Isle  of  Wight  at  a  season,  when  there  was  no 
"  risible  occasion  to  draw  him  thither." 

"  Admirable  circumspection  and  sagacity"  were, 
according  to  lord  Clarendon,  among  the  distin- 
gtiishing  qualities  to  which  is  to  be  attributed  the 
almost  unparalleled  success  of  CromweU's  career. 
It  is  therefore  the  more  strange,  since  Hammond's 
repairing  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  an  essential 
component  part  of  this  stratagem,  that  Cromweil 
should  have  provided  no  ostensible  cause,  had 
such  been  wanted,  for  his  agent's  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  army.  And  the  more  so,  since 
he  must  have  been  conscious  how  much,  and  how 
deservedly,  he  had  by  this  time  become  an  object 
of  very  general  jealousy  and  suspicion.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  so  far  from  there  being  "  no  visible," 
there  was  a  very  palpable  "  occasion"  for  it. 
Hammond  had  been  then  recently  appointed,  by 
the  two  lionses  of  parliament,  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Was  not  the  appointment  in  itself 
alone,  at  that  period,  sufficient  to  accouut  for  bis 
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leaving  the  army,  and  being  irrcHistibly  drawn,  ofl 
propelled,  to  his  civil  post }  Was  it  to  be  su{>- 
posed,  that  scrupulous,  conscientious,  puritanica. 
republicans,  who  bad  so  lately  passed  their  "  selS 
"  denying  ordinance,"  would  countenance  a  job 
wink  at  a  sinecure ;  and  suffer  the  honours  an^ 
emoluments  of  ofticiul  sitiuitions  to  be  enjoyed  ui 
ease  and  iifilucnce  by  inefficient  principals;  whil^ 
the  duties  were  discharged  by  needy  liirelings  an^ 
drudging  deputies?  Why,  even  now,  in  this  d©. 
generate  age,  bitted,  and  broken  in,  to  bear  wit& 
rapacities,  venalities,  and  all  other  monarchical 
abominations,  a  governor  is  expected,  once  iu  bis 
life  at  least,  to  be  seen  at  his  government. 

Moreover  this  appointment  must  at  the  tune 
have  been  ithe  more  notorious  on  account  of  the 
attendant  circumstances:  to  which  now,  and 
hereafter,  the  reader's  attention  will  be  particu- 
larly solicited. 

"  Commons  Juurnuls,  Sept.  3,  1647." 

"  The  ordinance  sent  from  the  lords  for  ap- 

"  pointing  and  constituting  colonel  Robert  Ham- 

"  mond,  captain  and  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

"  and  of  all  ports,  forts,  towers,  and  places  of 

"  strength  therein, '  quamdiu  ^c  bene  gesscritj  was 

"  read  the  first  and  second  time,  aud  conuDittcd.** 

«  Sep.  6."  i 

"  Mr.  Bull  reports  the  amendments  to  the  ordi- 

"  nance  sent  from  the  lords  for  constituting  colonel 

"  Robert  Hammond,  captain  and  governor,  &c, 

"  Tiie  which  were  twice  read,  and  upon  the  ques- 

"  tion  assented  unto."    "  Resolved,  &c. — instead 

"  of  the  woi*ds  '  ifuamdiu  se   bene  gesserU,    to 
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*'  insert  these  words  '  uutH  the  lords  and  commons 
"  *  in  parliament  assembled  shall  otherwise  order.'" 
—In  these  alterations  the  lords  immediately 
concurred. 

«  Sep.  9." 

"Ordered:  that  Mr.  Bulkeley  and  Mr.  Lisle,' 
"  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  that  serve  for  the 
"  Isle  of  Wight,  do  go  dmvn  with  the  governor  for 
"the  better  settling  him  in  the  government  of  the 
"  smd  isle." 

Surely  there  is  in  this  amendment,  and  in  the 
subsequent  order,  the  demonstration  of  n  mis- 
^ving  inquietude  and  foreboding  precaution, 
trhich  could  not  have  eludea  the  vigilance  of 
Cromwell:  but  must  have  awakened  his  "  saga- 
"  city,"  and  set  a  less  "  admirable  circumspection** 
on  the  alert.  How  much  (he  presbyterian  party 
WM  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  army,  and  suspi- 
I  clous  of  ita  leader's  designs,  is  eWdeht  from  the 
Hiactnient  that  nothing  less  than  an  order  from 

I  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  Oj^^cmbled 
should  remove  Hammond  (being  only  a  colonel, 
and  consequently  subordinate  to  all  general  offi- 
cers,) from  his  civil  employmenty  aa  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight :  in  which  a  committee  of  the 
house  is  purposely  deputed  to  "  settle  him."  Nor 
is  this  all ;  for  (almost  as  if  it  were  with  an 
avowed  design  of  directing  the  eyes  of  the  world 
to  the  very  point,  where  all  their  jealousies  and 
snspieions  were  concentrated)  in  the  *'  ordinance 
"  to  pass  a  gmnt  to  colonel  Plammond  under  the 
"  great  seal  of  England,  constituting  him  gover- 
•*  nor,  itc."  occurs  the  following  clause — "  Be  it 
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"  provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  ordained,  thac 
"  the  Baid  colonel  Robert  Hammond  be  subject 
"  to  the  commands  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  knight, 
"  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  land  forces  in  the 
"  kingdom  of  England,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  par- 
"  liament."  This  single  exception  is  not  to  be 
solely  attributed  to  Fairfaxes  being  commander- 
in-chief.  For  lord  Clarendon,  speaking  of  an 
earlier  time,  when  it  had  been  resolved  to  seize 
Cmmwell  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  to  coni' 
mit  him  to  the  tower,  observes  that  "  they  had 
"  not  the  least  jealousy  of  the  general  Fair&x : 
"  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  perfect  presbyterian  in 
"  his  judgement:"  and  that  Cromwell  had  "  the 
'*  aiicendaut  over  him  purely  by  his  dissimulation 
"  and  pretence  of  conscience  and  sincerity." 

So  long  as  Hammond  continued  to  be  the  colo- 
nel of  a  regiment,  he  could  not  be  absolutely 
imlepeiident,  and  exempt  fi*om  the  authority  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  But  care  had  been  taken 
that  it  should  be  con&ned  to  matters  strictly  mi7i- 
tanff  by  the  resolution,  that  nothing  less  than  an 
order  of  parliament  should  remove  him  from  hi.s 
civil  post  of  governor,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  aloue ;  and  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  he  had  been  ^*  settled."  Thus  positively 
a  proof  was  given  of  confidence  in  Hammond,  by 
the  appointment;  and  of  confidence  in  Puirfiix, 
by  the  clause  of  exception  limited  to  liim  alone : 
and  thereby,  negatively  at  least,  of  distrust  in 
Cromwell.  But  of  this  he  needed  no  such  proof. 
For  six  montlis  previously  he  had  escaped  tlie 
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being  seized  in  ilie  Imiise,  and  committed  to  tlie 
tower,  by  retiring  to  hia  arniy. 


m. 


"  But  all  these  doubts  were  quickly  cleared, 

"  and  within  two  days  Cromwell  informed  the 

"  house  of  commons,  that  he  had  received  Letters 

**  irom  colonel  Hammond,  of  all  the  manner  of 

"  the  king's  coming  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 

•*  the  company  that  eajiie  with  him ;  that  he  rc- 

"  mained  there  in  the  castle  of  Carisbrook,  till 

"  the  pleasure  of  the  parliament  should  be  known. 

"  He  assured  tijem, '  thnt  colonel  Hammond  was 

"*80  honest  a  man^and  so  much  devoted  to  their 

** '  sen-ice,  that  they  need  have  no  jealousy  that  he 

*' '  might  be  corrupted  by  any  body ;'  and  all  this 

**  relation  he  made  with  so  unustml  a  gaiety,  that 

**  all  men  concluded  that  the  king  was  where  he 

"  wished  he  sliould  be." 

At  the  time,  when  all  men  concluded  from  the 
coarse  lineaments  of  Cromwell's  visage  what  were 
the  subtile  workings  of  his  mind ;  and  from  the 
]^Uidnc8S  of  his  countenance  inferred  his  heart's 
content,  "  certain  it  is,"  that  no  man  knew  him. 
it  is  not  less  certain,  that,  before  the  15th  Nov. 
1647,  the  season  of  this  delusion  and  dupery  had 
gone  by ;  and  that  Cromwell  had  ceased  to  be — 

"  A  youlh  to  forlmic,  and  to  fame,  unknown." 

The  latter  hud  iilready  proclaimed  him  the 
most  comtummate  of  hypocrites  and  impostors: 
and  the  former  had  so  frequently  looked  kindly 
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on  hlin,  thut  one  siiiile  more  could  bardly  have 
set  him  beside  liiinnelf;    absolutely  intoxicated 
with  dtligbt,  even  to  the  suspension  of  his  "  &o 
"  admifable  circumspection  and  sagacity."  More- 
over it  is,  when  emotions,  whether  of  joy  or  grief, 
are  suddenly  and   unexpectedly  roused,  that  t>o 
suppre}>s>  coiitrout,  or  disguise  tliein  is  must  difli-'l 
cult.     Now  if  Croiiiwcll  liad  indeed,  us  we  a.ire 
told,  set  his  sniu-e  in  the  ver)-  patli  where  he  hn-Ct 
provided  the  king  bhouLd  {klss,  he  could  not  ha~v^^ 
been  surprised  at  hearing  that  he  hud  fallen  inti-Ol 
it ;  nor,  having  succeeded  su  fur  as  to  have  scarerd 
him  away  from  Ilamptun  Court,  was  he  likely  t,^ 
have  been  thrown  oft'  his  guard,  on  learning  that' 
the  king  was  Hanunond'.s  prisoner  in  the  Jsle  of^ 
Wight.     According  to  the  testimonies  of  uU  his-  ' 
torians  and  biographers,  and  to  none  more  than 
that  of  lord  Clurendon,   it   may  be   reasonably 
doubtetl,  that  Cromwell's  im[>erturbable  self-po$- 
scs-siou  at  any  time  forsook  him ;  or  that  a  muscle 
of  his  face   ever  betrayed  a  passion,  which  he 
meant  it  not  to  divulge.     On  the  contrary  it  may 
be  suspected,  tlvat  with  him  the  outward  expres- 
sion was  generally  the  very  reverse  of  rhe  iuward 
feeling.     If  therefore  on  this  occasion  Cromwell 
displayed  *'  unusual  gaiety,"  (which  that  he  did 
there  is  no  intention,  or  wish  to  question,)  the 
greater  probability  is,  that  it  was  assumed,  in 
order  to  conceal  disappointment  and  vexation  at 
an  i.ssue,  so  contrary  to  the  one  whicli  his  machi- 
nations had  been  calculated  to  bring  about^    But 
that  "  all  men,"  or  most  men,  (if  indeed  any  man,) 
were  still  imposed  upon  by  the  mummeries  eind 
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antics,  which  he  continued  to  play  off,  may  be 
tonfidcntly  and  safely  denied.  TJiere  was  ut  least 
one  member  of  the  house  who  had  escaped  to  be 
his  dupe. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  relates,  that  when  Cromwell 
came  to  Nottingham,  being  then  "  on  liis  way  to 

*  encounter  Hamilton  in  the  north,  colonel  Hutch- 

*  inson  went  to  see  him ;  whom  he  embraced  with 

*  all  expressions  of  kindnesse,  that  one  friend 

*  could  make  to  another;  and  then  retiring  with 
•*  him  pressed  him  to  tell  him,  what  thought  hts 
■•*  friends  the  levellers  had  of  him.  The  colonel, 
•*  who  was  the  freest  man  in  the  world  from  con- 

"  ceuling  truth  from  his  friends,  not  only  told  him 
"  what  others  thought  of  him,  but  what  he  him- 
**  self  conceived ;  and  how  much  it  would  darken 
*'  all  bis  glories,  if  he  should  become  a  slave  to 
"  his  own  ambition,  and  be  guilty  of  what  he  gave 
"the  world  Just  cause  to  suspect;  and  therefore 
"  begged  of  him  to  wear  his  heart  in  his  face,  and 
"  to  scorn  to  delude  his  enemies." 

It  is  true,  that  this  interview  lietwcen  the  two 
fiieads  took  place  some  months  subsequently  to 
the  scene  in  the  house  of  commons,  here  described 
by  lord  Clarendon;  but  sir  John  Berkeley  affirms, 
that  while  the  king  was  yet  at  Hampton  Court, — 
"  Cromwell  and  Ireton  had  enough  to  do  botli  in 
"  Che  parliament,  and  council  of  the  army ;  the 
"one  abounding  with  presbyterians ;  the  other 
"  with  levellers :  and  both  really  jealous^  that 
"Cromwell  and  Ireton  had  made  a  private  eom- 
"pact  and  bargain  with  the  king."  And  Mrs. 
Hutchinson   had   before  said,  "  Colonri  Hutcb- 
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"  ioBOD  had  a  great  intimacy  with  many  of  these 
"  levellers.  These  were  they,  who  first  began  to 
"  discover  the  ambition  of  lieutenant  general 
"  Cromwell,  and  his  idolaters ;  and  to  suspect 
"  and  dislike  it."  Ludlow  abo  might  here  be 
quoted  to  the  same  effect.  But  it  may  be  Id 
vain  to  oppose  other  authorities  to  that  of  lord 
Clarendon.     Wherefore,  since — 

"  Ne  quisquam  Ajac«m  potcrit  supcmre,  nisi  Ajsx," 

an  appeal  shall  be  made  from  page  503  to  page  435, 
of  the  fifth  volumeoftheHistory  of  the  RebdJiuo; 
where  may  be  found  the  following  relation.  "  Id 
"  these  and  the  like  discourses,  when  he  (Cromwell) 
"  spake  of  the  nation's  being  to  be  involved  in  neir 
"  troubles,  he  would  weep  bitterly,  and  appear 
**  the  most  afflicted  man  in  the  world  with  tbe 
"  sense  of  the  calamities  which  were  likely  to  en- 
"  sue.  But  a«  many  of  the  wiser  sort  had  long 
**  discovered  his  wicked  intentions,  so  his  hypocrisy 

"  could  no  longer  be  concealed. So  that  it 

"  was  privately  resolved  by  the  principal  pertrau 
**  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  when  he  came 
"  the  next  day  into  the  house,  which  he  seldom 
"  omitted  to  do,  they  would  send  bim  to  the  Tower; 
"  presuming,  that,  if  they  once  severed  his  perwa 
"  from  the  am»y,  they  should  easily  reduce  it  lo 
"  its  former  temper  and  obedience.**  Such  was 
tbe  prevalent  opinion,  common  to  all  parlies,  of 
Cromwell  previous  lo  the  seizure  of  the  king&t 
Holmby  by  Joyce  on  the  third  of  June,  1647.  W 
therefore  at  this  earlier  period  Cromwell  was  in 
.Tiun  shedding  his  crocodile  tears, 

'     ■     "  a»  (ast  aa  Ibe  Arabian  trew 
"  Their  mediciaal  gums," 
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nd  harangiiing^  the  hoiLse  on  his  kneet,  while  he 

rotested  his  fidelity  and  inno*;ei«;e  ;  is  it  ppoba- 

le^ — is  it  possible, — that  "  all  men,"  six  mtmths 

afterwards  should   be   so   imposed   upon  by  his 

*  unusual  gaiety,  as  to  conclude  from  it,  that  the 

^  king  was,  where  he  wished  he  should  be  ?" 

1^  as  lord  Clarendon  affirms,  the  kind's  evasion 
from  Hampton  Court  was  discovered  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  1 1th  of  November,  the  intelligence 
[feiast  have  been  received  by  parliament  and  geno- 
ly  circulated  throughout  the  metropolis  before 
e  evening"  of  the  same  day.  If  the  "  doubts," 
casioned  by  it,  were  so  "  quickly  cleared  as 
within  two  days,"  this  clearing  must  have  been 
'ected  on  the  \'Mh.  And  if  public  trimquillity 
as  then  restnretl,  in  consequence  of  information 
iven  on  that  day  to  the  house  of  commons  by 
romwell,  he  must,  however  correct  in  his  antici- 
ion  of  the  future  event,  have  been  somewhat 
ireiiiature  in  announcing  it,  as  ah'eady  past. 
e,  even  at  the  moment,  when  he  was  so  cir- 
atantially  relating  "  all  the  manner  of  the 
king's  coming  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
company,  that  came  with  him  :  and  how  he  re- 
**  mained  there  in  the  castle  of  Carisbrook,  till  the 
pleasure  of  the  parliament  should  be  known," 
the  royal  fugitive  had  not  so  much  as  embarked 
tar  the  island. 
**  Lords  Journals  15  Nov.'* 
"  A  letter  read  from  colonel  R.  Hammond; 
^governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  giving  informal 
tion  of  the  king's  being  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.*^ 
"  For  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Man- 
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*'  Chester  speaker  of  the  house  of  peers  pro  tem- 
"  pore  i  These."  "  Newport,  Nov.  14, /our  in  the 
"  morning^ 

"  Commons  Journals." 

"  Resolved ;  that  the  sura  of  twenty  pounds  be 
"  bestowed  upon  captain  Rolfe :  that  brought  the 
"  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
**  directed  to  Mr.  Speaker" 

It  is  thus,  on  the  highest  possible  authorities, 
that  three  facts,  in  dii*ect  contradiction,  and  to 
the  total  subversion,  of  the  illustrious  Author's  un- 
hesitating and  unqualified  statement,  are  clearly, 
fully,  and  incontrovertibly  ascertained.    Tlie  first 
— that  of  the  iutelligeuce  not  having  been  received 
till  the  15M,  is  proved  by  the  date  of  the  two 
entries.    The  second — that  it  was  not,  even  then, 
received  by  Cromwell's  communication  of  a  letter, 
addressed  to  him,  by  Hammond,  is  proved  nega^ 
tively,  by  not  so  much  us  tht*  name  of  Cromwell 
occurring  on  the  pages  of  either  journal ;    and 
positively,  by  both  journals  distinctly  spt'cifying,    4 
that  it  was  conveyed  in  the  regular  form,  and    ^ 
customary  course  of  letters,  directed  to  the  respec-    l| 
tive  speakers  of  either  hottae.  And  the  third — that     [ 
earlier  information  could  not  have  been  brought,  ^ 
is  proved  by  the  date  of  the  letter.     Which  not    ' 
having  been  closed  at  four  in  the  moniing  of  theL-3| 
14M,  the  bearers  of  them,  subsequently  startin 
from  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  could  not  have 
reached  Loiulou  on  the  same  day,  until  after  tb 
usual  hour  of  the  bouses  adjourning. 

Parliament  therefore^  though  not  informed  of 
this  important  event  till  the  15M,  had  no  reason 
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to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  messengers  for  their 
'K>'£uit  of  diligence  and  expedition.  And  that  in 
£a.ct  it  was  not,  appears  fi*om  the  foreg'oing'  re- 
corded testimony  of  approbation.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  is  probable,  that  captain  Rolfe  would 
fciave  been  greeted  with  a  reprimand,  instead  of  a 
I  ("ecoinpense.  And,  if  the  letter  had  been  addressed 
B  to  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  instead  of  being^ 
**^  directed  to  Mr.  Speaker,"  It  is  not  less  probable, 
tliat  Hammond  would  have  been  summoned  to 
t^he  bar  of  tlie  house,  to  iiccount  for  his  j^eater 

I^k^icrity  in  giving  private  information,  respecting 
^>  matter  of  such  public  interest,  to  an  individual 
*Xiember,  (and  above  all  to  one  bo  generally  the 
*>T)jcct  of  distrust,  suspicion  and  apprehension,) 
■"either  than  to  the  house  collectively,  through  the 
J^jng  prescribed  and  well  known  usual  channel. 
it  was  impo.ssible,  that  Cromwell  coukl  have  ob- 
%:^ned  by  earlier  means  of  rapid  conveyance,  so 
^Jetaile<i  and  minute  a  knowledge  "  of  all  the 
*  "*  manner  of  the  king's  coming  to  the  Isle  of 
"^  *  WigJit,  tftc."  than,  {as  lord  Clarendon  affirms,) 
^Tiy  that  of  "  letters  from  (rolonel  Hannnond."  For, 
"^Though  Ijeacons  seem  to  have  been  in  general  use 
^n  all  ages  and  nations,  they  are  !»ut  very  matler- 
■^f-fact  and  niggardly  uew.smongers.  Nor  liave 
"Whe  telegraphs  of  modem  invention,  or  recent 
Tmprovement,  liowe%'er  far  more  communicative 
than  their  laconic  prototypes,  been  as  yet  censured 
for  that  prolix  redundancy  of  narration,  com- 
monly known  by  the  familiar  appellation  of 
rigmarole. 
He  might  Indeed  have  received  a  letter  by  the 
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same  hands,  which  brought  the  despatches  for 
parliament ;  or  he  might  have  conversed,  as  it  ic 
probable  that  he  did,  with  the  messengers,  within 
the  interval  between  the  time  of  their  arrival  in 
London  and  that,  of  the  House's  subsequent  meet- 
ing. But  what  can  be  more  incredible  than  that 
Mr.  Speaker  should  have  remained  id  the  chair, — 
silently,  patiently,  and  resi>ectfully, — waiting  to 
take  the  pleasure  of  the  house,  whether  he  should 
read  the  letter  in  his  liand  from  the  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  until  the  honoumble  member 
for  Cambridge  had  finished  the  forestalling!^  of  all 
its  interesting  and  important  contents }  This  alone 
can  be  more  incredible  ;  that  Cromwell,  at  bis  so 
obviously  imminent  peril,  should  have  given  way 
to  the  irresistible  eagerness  of  an  idle  vanity  to 
display  "  priority  of  intelligence :"  in  which  we 
may  rather  recognize  tlie  jealous  rivalry  of  a 
modem  journalist^  than  that  "  wonderful  eircnm- 
"  spection  and  sagacity,"  for  which  he  was  so 
eminently  distinguished,  and  has  been  so  justly 
characterized. 

Hobbes,  speaking  of  this  very  period,  says : — 
"  Though  Cromwell  had  a  great  party  in  the  par- 
"  liament  house,  whilst  they  saw  not  his  ambition 
"  to  be  their  master,  yet  they  would  have  been 
"  his  enemies,  as  soon  as  that  had  appeared,"  It 
is  no  disparagement  of  Hobbes  to  believe,  that 
Cromwell  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  discernment 
and  foresight.    U  it  be  true,  that 


no  man 


Suspicion  ever  hftunta  tbe  guilty  miad," 

Burely  ever  bad  more  reason,  than  the 
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latter  at  this  juncture,  to  Mispect  himself  of  being; 
suspected.     That  he  was  so  by  the  presbyterians ; 
»e  have  the  authority  of  lord  Clarendon.    That 
he  was  so  by  the  levellers ;  we  know  from  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.     And  if  there  was  yet  a  third  party, 
©n  whose  support  Croniwell  might  more  particu- 
™rly  rely ; — but  so  hing  only  ;ls  "  they  saw  not 
"  his  ambition,"  but  who  would   have   beoome 
hostile  to  hitn  "  so  soon  as  it  appeared,"  lie  must 
have  been,  according  to  tlie  noble  Historian,  re- 
solved, that  notliing  should  prevent  it  from  appear- 
"*^,  and  without  delay.     For,  a-s  he  had  no  right 
*»«  virtue  of  any  official  rmploymeni,  civil  or  inili- 
*^ry»  to  be  in  coniispondence  with  the  governor  of 
^he  Ixle  of  fflght ;  so  neither  was  it,  in  tlic  dis- 
*'harge  of  any  public  duty,  incumbent  on  hiui  to 
<livulge  secret  information,  of  which  he  individu- 

to-lly,  and  exclusively,  had  been  put  into  poissesj;ion 
^y  a  private  letter  fi'om  coltmel  Ifamrmmd.     How 
*lien  could  he  moi*e  effectually  consolidate  into 
^>»ie  univci-sal  certainty  all  the  sevenil  and  Kcat- 
*^^?red  jealousies   and    misgivings,  apprehensions 
^*-Tid    Rnrmiste,   of  each   distinct  and  discordant 
•-arty,  than  by  this  ontentatious,  voluntary  display 
»f  an  unauthorized,  confidential  communication: 
ly  such  uu  uncalled  for  disclosure  of  an  ofTicial 
^S-ecret  intercourse  ? 

f        Then,  as  If  fearful  tliat  he  had  not  thus  suffi- 
ciently Itirlrayed  and  exposed  his  hidden  machina- 
tions ;  as  if  apprehensive,  that  all  the  world  might 
not  at  that  time  know  what  it  ha*-  since  known, 
how  "  by  his  advice"  alone  Hammond  had  mar- 
ried,—or  rather  "  had  been  married  to  a  daughter 
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"  of  John  Hampden's:"  or  perhaps  doubling  (u 
in  truth  well  he  might,)  whether  this  fact,  if  knowi 
would  be  deemed  a  sufficient  proof,  or  indeed  anj 
proof  at  all,  of  Hammond's  being  "  of  nearesi 
"  trast  with  him,"  he 

"  makes  iutsuranoc  doubly  mk," 

by  superadding  an  eulogpiura,  equally  supet 
and  unseasonable,  on  Hammond's  approved  In 
tegrity,  and  unassailable  fidelity  to  the  parliament 
Since,  however  antecedently  little  known  to  tb 
nieuil)ers  of  either  house  Hammond  might  hav 
been,  he  was  no  obscure  individual  subsequent!; 
to  their  joint  appointment  of  him  to  the  govern 
mcnt  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  More  especially  in  th 
conamons  his  merits  must  have  been  fiilly  can 
Tossed,  investigated  and  attested.  Because  it  hai 
not  been  until  after  thi-ee  days  of  debate,  that  th 
bill  was  returned  to  the  lords  with  that  amend 
ment,  which  has  already  been  I'econimcnded  t 
the  reader's  particular  notice;  and  which  moe 
assuredly  could  not  have  escaped  the  '*  wonderfi 
•'  sagacity"  of  liim,  against  whom  it  was  directed 

It  is  thus  that  lord  Chti-endou's  relation  of  thi 
imaginary  and  fictitious  scene  carries  with  it  ir 
,ternal  evidence,  singly  and  alone,  sufficient  ft 
its  own  refutation.  Even  if  it  hod  not  been  dl 
proved  by  documentary  testimonies  transcendanll 
unexceptionable,  incontrovertible,  and  conclusivi 

After  having  given  his  own  account  of  the  king 
flight  from  Hampton  Court,  it  is  observable  tha 
although  lord  Clarendon  has  enumenited  tk 
various  effects  produced  on  the  several  parties  t 
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that  astounding  intelli^nee ;    their  hopes   and 
feiirs,  <lcmbt8  and  apprehensionSj  conjoctnres  and 
suspicions,  he  has  omitted  to  mention,  by  whom, 
and  iu  what  manner,  it  was  announced  to  parlia- 
ment.    Now  at  the  very  outset  of  these  enqniriea 
there   was   occasion   to  give   extractij   from    the 
journals  of  both  houses ;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  infonnation  was  given  by  Cromwell ;  not 
indeed  in  person,  but  by  a  letter,  dated  "  Novem- 
"  ber  II,  twelve  at  night."     Hence  it  may  be 
fairly  concliideil,  that   tlie  noble  Historian   has 
niUtaken  the  one  occasion  for  the  other.  But  near 
as  these  were  in  point  of  time,  and  the  same  scene 
of  action  common  to  both,  no  two  events  can  be 
Diore  dissimilar,  or  indeed  as  far  as  Crom^vell 
*as  personally  concerned,  more  absolutely  the  re- 
verse of  each  other.    To  inform  the  house  that 
the  king  had  fled  from   Hampton  Court;   was 
^onc,  he  knew  not  whither ;  that  he  had  eluded 
tlie  vigilance  of  his  keepci'S,  and  outstripped  the 
speed  of  his  pursuers,  was  a  very  different  talc 
fVom  that,  which  he  has  here  been  made  to  tell  of 
*.he  king:  not  merely  to  "  prate  of  his  where- 
**  about,"  but  distinctly  to  point  out  the  precise 
^pot,  where  he  then  was;   to  certify  further  his 
Actual  condition  ;  "  with  all  the  manner  of  his 
**  coming  there,  and   the  company,  that   came 
*•  with  him."    The  former  intelligence,  though  it 
Ynight  have  tailed  to  lull  the  %'igilant,  could  not 
have  roused  the  dormant,  suspicions.     Whereas 
tlie  hitter  must  not  only  liave  fostered  and  matured 
those  already  in  being;  but  have  given  birth  to 
the  noa-cKl&tcnt. 
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A  stronger  contrast  yet  remains  to  be  drawr*. 
It  has  been  already  i*cmarkcd,  that  Cromwell  hac 
no  more  right  or  busiiu'ss,  pretence  or  excuse,  (um 
being  better  informed  of  what  was  going  foi-u'ard 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  any  other  member- 
but  on  the  contrary  had  much  more  renMin 
conceal  his  lieing  possessed  of  any  mich  know 
ledge ;  if  so  he  had  really  been.     But  from  t 
self-imposed  charge,  which  he  was  well  known  t 
have  undertaken,  of  superintending  the  safe  c 
tody  of  the  royal  captive  at  Hampton  Court ;  h 
must  have  been  naturally  expectcil,  to  be  cogni 
zant  of  "  the  secrets"  of  that  "  priscm  hottsc/  an 
early  apprized  of  every  passing  or  recrently  past 
event.  And  in  the  absence  of  the  general  in  chief, 
Fairfax,  either  at  Windsor,  or  St.  Albans,  the  doty 
of- notifying  the  king's  escape  so  necessarily  and 
obviously  devolved  on  lieutenant  general  Crom- 
well, that,  if  he  had  omitted,  or  delayed,  to  make 
the  report ;  such  omission,  or  delay,  would  have 
been  as  reasonably  and  naturally  confirmatory  of 
old  surmises,  and  productive  of  new,  as  the  infor- 
mation  of  the  king's  being  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
rauat  have  heen  ;  if  in  truth  he  had  ever  given  it. 

He  therefore  in  either  cose  acted,  not  only  like 
himself,  who  was  gifted  with  "  so  wonderful  a  cir- 
*'  cmnspection  and  sagacity,"  but  as  every  man 
would  have  done  in  his  situation ;  to  whom  an 
avci'age  share  of  the  commonest  faculties,  and 
most  ordinary  qualities,  had  not  been  denied. 

Let  it  not  then-be  said,  that  here  a  heavy  stress 
has  l>een  unduly  laid  on  slight  inaccuracies ;  that 
the  exception  taken  to  an  incorrect  date  is  capti- 


DOS ;  or  that  the  exposure  made  of  a  local  mistake 
is  frivolous.  For,  if  the  "  gods"  were  (as  they 
bavc  been  requested,)  to  "  annihilate  both  time 
'*  and  space ;"  and  by  so  ^mple  a  process  "  to 
'*  make  two  lovers  happy,"  the  beneficial  effect 
would  not  extend  to  our  noble  Histonan:  Mrho 
^ffould  not  be  made  a  whit  nioi-e  happy  in  this 
bis  narration.  Whei*e  all,  that  is  not  physically 
impossible,  is  so  morally  improbable,  that  in  rea~ 
son  it  could  not  be  credited,  even  if  in  point  of 
it  were  not  untrue. 
Ha\ang'  thus  audited  lord  Clarendon'i;  account, 
result  is,  that  there  is  but  one  item  alone, 
ring  to  the  rest  the  same  proportion,  as  Fal~ 
'ttaflTs  "  one  halfpennyworth  of  bread  to  this 
I  "  intolerable  load  of  sack,"  which  can  be  allowed. 
■This  is  Cromwell's  "  so  unusual  gaiety  ;"  not  while 
I**  making  this  relation  to  the  house  of  commons," 
Ibut  on  hearing  it,  in  common  with  the  other 
^embers,  made  by  the  speaker.  To  whom  alone 
Hammond's  letter  had  been  addressed.  Neither 
fvas  it  because  he  then  learnt,  that  *^  the  king  was 
'*  where  he  wished  he  should  be,"  but  that  his 
^Dajesty  had  thus  frustmted  his  well  digested  stra- 
tagem and  disappointed  his  well  founded  expecta- 
tion. Little  desirable  as  it  might  he  to  raise,  or 
to  strengthen,  erroneous  suspicions^  that  the  king's 
being  in  Carisbrook  Castle  under  the  custody  of 
tlainmond  was  in  consequence  of  his  secret,  unau- 
thorized,  and  unsanctioned  machinations;  it  was 
to  encounter  a  less  evil,  than  to  betiTiy,  by  percep- 
tible chagrin  and  vexation,  the  failure  of  his  real 
design.    The  former  could  only  have  ^ven  addi- 
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tiona]  umbrage  to  the  presbyterians ;  by  whom 
he  had  long  since  been  detested:  whereas  the 
latter  would  have  alienated  '*  that  great  party," 
which  (according  to  Hobbes)  ''  he  had  in  the 
"  parliament ;"  as  well  as  exasptinited  the  levcJ- 
lere  in  the  army.  "  These  were  lliey,"  an  Mre. 
Hutchinson  has  been  already  quoted  for  saying, 
"  who  ftrst  began  to  discover  the  ambition  of  the 
"  lieutenant  general."  Cromwell's  unusual  gaiety 
therefore  is  good  and  indubitable  proof  of  bit 
wishing  to  be  thought  pleased :  but  none  at  all  of 
his  really  being  so. 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude,  that  th« 
king's  flight  from  Hampton  Court  was  originally 
projected,  and  designed  by  Cromwell ;  but  that  it 
was  effected  with  his  cognizance  and  conuivance, 
and  even  co-operation,  there  can    be  no  doubts 
Lord  Clarendon  says: — "  the  king  every  day  re— ^ 
"  ceived  little  billets  or  letters  secret ly  conveyed 
"  to  him  without  any  name ;    which  advertised 
"  him  of  wicked  dc-signs  upon  his  life;  and  some 
"  of  them  advised  him  to  make  an  escape."     Bat 
the  noble  Historian  is  too  intent  on  arguing  the 
possibility^  that  one  of  these  "  might  have  been 
"  the  minutes  of  a  discourse,  which  Mr.  Ashburn- 
"  ham   might  have  kept  by  him,"  to  bestow  his 
pains  on  tracing  any  of  them  to  the  source,  from 
which  it  is  probable,  that  they  all  derived ;  and 
thus  estabtisliing  a  really  impoitant  certainty.   In 
one  instance  the  fact  is  clearly  and  i neon tro vert i- 
bly  proved.     Colonel  Whnlley  in  his  letter  to  the 
speaker,  already  tjuoted,  writes  : — "  And  whereas, 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  you  demand  of  mc  what  that  letter 
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was,  that  I  shewed  the  king,  the  day  before  he 
went  away.  Tlie  letter  I  shall  shew  you :  but 
"  with  your  leave  I  shall  first  acquaint  you  H-ith 
the  author ;  and  the  ground  of  my  shewing  it 
**  to  the  king.  The  author  is  lieutenant-general 
Cromwell.  The  ground  of  my  shewing  it  was 
this :  the  letter  intimates  some  murderous  de- 
sign, or  at  least  some  fear  of  it,  against  his 
**  majesty." — For  what  other  purpose  could  this 
warning  be  given  to  the  unarmed,  defenceless,  and 
unprotected  monarch,  ttian  to  urge  him  to  a  pre- 
cipitate flight  ? 

That  Cromwell  in  the  mean  time  was  receiving 
repeated  notices,  that  his  machinations  were  pros- 
perously advancing,  appears  from  other  passages 
of  the  same  letter. — "  But  for  some  fifteen  weeks 
'*  1  bad  Mr.  Ashbuniham's  engagement  for  the 
*'  king's  safe  abiding  with  me.  And  truly  I  must 
"  do  him  so  much  right  as  Uy  declare,  that  he 
"dealt  honestly,  and  like  a  gentleman  with  me. 
"  For  about  three  weeks  ago,  he  come  to  me,  and 
"  minded  mc  of  his  engagement :  which  was  to 
"  continue  no  longer,  than  be  gave  me  M'aming : 
"  which  he  told  me,  he  now  did ;  and  would 
stand  engaged  no  longer.  I  demanded  of  him 
the  reason.  He  replied,  the  court  was  so  nmch 
Scotified,  that  he  feared  there  would  be  work- 
ings to  get  the  king  away. 
"  Whereupon  I  presently  sent  away  a  despatch 
"  to  his  excellency,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  acquaint- 
"  iug  him  with  it.  And  not  long  after  went  myself 
"  to  the  head-quarters  at  Putney.  I  there  again 
"  before  the  whole  company  acquainted  his  ex- 
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*'  ccUcncy  with  Mr.  Ashhwrnham's  disengaging 
«  bimsdf." 

This  may  be  coniiidered,  as  warning-  the  first,  otf" 
the  king^'s  me<iitated  escape.  In  consequence  of 
wliich  orders  were  immediately  given  for  doubling 
the  guards,  and  for  a  more  restricted  admisaoiM. 
to  the  royal  presence. 

Whalley  furtlier  writes, — "  And  whereas,  Mr 

"  S|>eaker,  you  demand  of  rae  to  know,  whethet" 

"  the  king  did  take  himself  off  from  liis  engage 

"  meat.     I  can  tell  you  no  other  ways  than  thus — -M 
"  About  a  fortnight  ago  the  king's  children  cam^^ 
"  to  him,  and  i^tayed  vrith  him  here  three  or  fou^^S 
*'  days.     The  princesK  Elizabeth  was  lodged  in  ^^^ 
"  chamber  opening  to  the  long  gallery  ;  in  wbich^ 
"  two  sentinels  stood  for  the  safeguard    of  th^^ 
"  king.    The  princetw  complained  to  his  majesty— 
"  that  the  soldiers  disquieted  her.  The  king  spaki^ss 
"  to  me,  that  it  might  be  remedied.     I  told  the — s 

"  king,  if  the  soldiers  made  any  noise,  it  was  con 

"  trary  to  my  desire  and  command :  that  I  woult^ff 
"  double  my  commands  upon  them,  and  g;ivt — s 
"  them  as  strict  a  charge,  as  I  could,  not  to  di 
"  quiet  her  highness.  Which  I  did.  Notwilh 
"  standing  a  second  complaint  was  made.  1  told 
"  his  majesty  stricter  commands  I  could  not  give. 
"  However  1  told  his  majesty,  if  he  would  be 
"  pleased  to  renew  his  engagement,  I  woiUd  place 
"  the  sentinels  at  a  more  remote  distance.  The 
"  king  answered  ;  to  renew  his  engagement,  was  a 
"  point  of  honour :  you  had  my  engagement,  1  wUl 
"  not  renew  it :  keep  your  guards."* 

*  la  AHltbumham's  Narraiivr  may  be  bcco  Iiow  lh«  king*! 
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Here  the«  was  a  second  warning.  -And  after 
I  third  had  been  given,  by  Berkeley  and  Ash- 
pnbani's  going  to  the  Uend-quurters  three  days 
fore,  and  applying  for  passports,  Croinwcirs 
B-knowledge  of  tlie  intended  flight  can  no 
^  be  doubted,  than  his  power  to  prevent  its 
big  effected ;  or,  that  effected  it  could  have 
pn,  without  bis  connivance. 
JThc  measures  for  retaking  the  royal  fugitive,  to 

fcb  VVballey  imraediately  had  recourse,  seem 
tciently  curious  to  be  worth  inserting. — "  I 
presently  sent  out  parties  of  horse  and  foot  to 

aait)-  was  unconsciously  exerted  in  ptn^ing  hh  adversary's 

Thi'  ktn^  commnndccf  me  to  find  yome  good  on.'asioa 

witlulraw  my  word  ;  whirh  wiu  engn^ied  far  hU  majesty's 

departing  oul  of  tbeir  hxadu  without  tbeir  privity.  Whicfa 

ardin^Iy  I  did  ^  giving  the  rcxsoti,  that  the  multiplicity  of 

ta  about  the  court  was  »uch,  uiid  the  n^'tatorn  in  the  army 

violently  $i-t  Hgaiiittt  the  king,  an  for  ought  I  knew,  cathcr 

ty  might  M  well  take  him  from  Ifnniptou  Court,  as  some 

tiers  did  from  Holmb)  :   and  Ihiit  I  who  not  ohli^i>d  to  hnzanl 

life  for  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Though  trulyl  appre- 

ed  neither  :  but  thought  them  the  Best  pretenceii  I  could 

ce  in  obeying  hin  mnji'sty  in  ihat  point.     1  -kus  the  next 

dismissed  from  my  attendance  upon  the  king :  and  the 

bring  piftced  that  night  so  near  his  majesty 'a  cham- 

r.  that  they  di.-iturbed  hi.t  repose,  he  complained  to  colonel 

iFhaOey  of  that   rudeneM ;    and   told  him,    that    bis  word 

bould  no  longer  oblt^  him  to  continue  wiOi  them.     For 

bis  word  wu  given,  there  ought  to  be  no  guardd  about 

may  be  rcmunbcrcd,  that  the  king  escaped  immediately 
the  time  of  setting  the  guard  for  the  night.     WTiieh  had 
oti  thai  evening  uuunually  delayed,  in  consequence  of  the 
|lence,  that  the  iuog  was  cugagisl  in  writing  Letters  Ut  be  sent 
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'*  search  the  lodge  in  the  park.  I  sent  despatches 
"  immediately  to  the  general :  and  to  the  lieate- 
"  nant-general :  who  sent  me  orders  presently  to 
"  send  out  parties  of  horse  every  way :  but  1  bail 
"  done  it  befoi-e.  I  sent  to  search  Mr.  Ashbura* 
"  ham's  bouse  at  Ditton  ;  a  mile  from  Ilainptoo: 
"  but  my  soldiers  when  they  came  thither,  found 
"  the  house  empty.  Mr.  Ashburnham  was  goot 
"  three  or  four  days  before ;  and  bis  liorties  the 
"  night  before.  I  set  guards  ruimd  the  house, 
'^  and  se^irched  that.  Which  was  as  much  as  1 
"  could  do."* 

What  more  in  furthenmce  of  Cromwell's  design, 
tliat  the  king  should  not  be  overtaken,  could  have 
been  done,  than  by  searching  in  the  first  instance, 
the  places  where  the  king  was  least  likely  to  be 
found ;  his  majesty's  lodge  in  the  ])ark,  and  Mr. 
Ashbumham's  house  at  Ditton. 

If  the  underling  so  naturally  played  Ids  secon- 
dary part,  it  is  nut  to  he  presumed,  that  the  great 
Roscius  of  tliis  drama  sustained  witli  less  succesi 
the  principal  character.  Accordingly  we  find  him 
not  till  four  hours  after  the  event  had  been 
announced  to  him,  sitting  down  to  communicate 
the  firHt  intelligence  to  the  house  of  commons  in 
a  letter  dated  "  12  at  night."    This  was  making- 

*  Peck  ID  liis  Desiderabi  Curiosa  observes  in  a  Dot«.  "  lliis 
"  account  was  nut  read  in  the  hou^te,  becauae  the  speaker  bad  & 
"  letter  the  some  day  from  colonel  Hammond,  ecrtifjing  the 
"  king's  being  aafc  in  hU  hands  io  the  Isle  of  "H^t. — And  the 
"  reftson,  why  Rushworth  did  not  iifterwards  publish  this  nam- 
"  ttvc,  wiu  perhups,  becaiue  it  contained  come  thingi  pot 
"  to  the  advuitMge  of  Cromwell  and  Whalley," 
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^ure,  that  nothing,  subsequent  to  colonel  Whal- 
^ey's  ingenious  manoeuvTes,  could  be  done  to  im- 
pede, or  molest  the  king  in  his  flight,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  house,  (in  wbicli  the  cxecuti\*e 
powf  p  was  then  vested,)  on  the  following  day. 
Hencf  no  orders  could  be  issued  for  the  shutting 
pof  tlie  ports,  till  after  the  calculated  time  of  his 
majesty's  embarkation;  nor  received,  till  after  he 
had  reached  the  French  coast,  Jersey,  or  whatever 
might  be  tlie  point  of  his  destination.     Ashbum- 
ham  mentions,  that  the  mayor  of  Southampton 
received  liis  orders,  which  he  was  to  transmit  to 
I    the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  night  of 
the  13/A.    That  is  full  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
king  had  c|uittefl  Ilanipton  Court. 
I       But  M'liile  all  authorities  are  unanimous  as  to 
P  Cromwell's  having  been  the  prime  mover,  and 
chief  instigator,  of  the  king's  evasion,  various  are 
the  conjectures,  as  to  the  motive,  by  which  he  was 
I     then  actuated ;  and  the  object,  which  he  had  im- 
I     mediately  in   view.     Ilobbes's  solution  of   this 
mystery  seems  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  plau- 
^ble  and  satisfactory ;  if  indeed  it  be  not  incon- 
testable.    He  says: — "  There  was  nothing  better 
"  for  his  (Cromwell's)  purpose,  than  to  let  him 
(the  king)  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  where 
be  was   too   near  the   parliament,  whither  he 
pleased  heifond  sea."    The  reasons  for  giving  the 
treference  to  this  exposition  are, — 
1.  It  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only  expedient,  by 
[Vhich  he  could  extricate  liiinself  from  the  diffi- 
culties, and  even  dangers,  into  which  his  multifa- 
rious and  complicated  intrigues  had  brought  liim. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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"2.  It  was  most  consonant  with  his  systematic 
policy,  liifi  iiniTersal  practice,  and  his  known 
character. 

3.  It  was  one  from  wliich  he  could  not  Tail  1u 
derive  <Kr€ctly,  and  remotely,  the  inORt  iinportwil 
advantages. 

4.  It  could  lead  to  no  results  injurious  to  him, 
or  to  his  party: — if  indeed  beyond,  or  distinct 
from,  self-interest  and  aggrandizement  his  care 
ever  extended. 


1.  He  had  by  this  time  fnlly  ascertained  that 
his  present   scheme*  was  impracticable;    that, 
however  he  might  still  "  ride  in  the  whirlwind," 
he  could  not  yet  "  direct  the  storm"  of  his  own 
raising.     At  Hampton  Court  the  king  tt*as  not 
only  surronnde<I  by  loyalists,  bat  in  correspoDil- 
encc  with  the  queen.     He  was  accessible  alike  to 
the  parliament;  to  the  presbyterians  of  the  city; 
to  the  Scotch  commissioners;  and  to  the  officer 
of  the  anny ;  "  some  of  whom"  (Mrs,  Hutchinson 
affirms  that)  "  the  king  had  gained  over  to  hiro;" 
for  instance  major  Huntington,  particularly  no- 
ticed by  \OTd  Clarendon ;  who  also  says,  that; — 
**  Ashburnham  and  Berkeley  received  many  adver- 
"'  tisements  from  some, — who  would  have  been  glaJy 
"  thni  the  king  might  have  been  resirrred  try  the 

•  It  has  httn  very  generally  suppourd  Uial  with  \\w  rarldom 
of  Essex  and  the  order  of  the  garter  for  himself,  and  the  licuie- 
iiaiii-y  of  Ireland  for  his  son-in-law  Irvton,  Croiowdl  wodIiI 
IiAve  been  cuDlcnt,  like  Stcphano,  with  being  "  Vireroy  over  the 
"  king  of  this  iiiland  ■"  or,  as  he  olruady  was,  lieatentint  general 
over  the  comouinder  in  chief,  the  lord  gcneraL 
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"  annjf^for  ike  preferments ,  which  mif^ht  fall  to 
**  their  shared  He  knew  further  the  kiog's  avowed 
conviction,  that  to  tach  of  the  two  contending 
principal  parties,  the  parliament  and  the  army,  Jic 
was  more  necessary,  than  either  of  them  were  to 
him.* 

But  there  was  yet  another  sect  far  more  formi- 
dable to  Cromwell ;  by  whom  it  had  been  formed 
{<>r  the  subjection,  or  annihilation,  of  all  the  lUjove- 
mentioned  Kictionti ;  wliose  jealousy  imd  mieitntst 
he  had  most  reason  to  dread ;  and  which  he  lutd 
most  incurred.  The  levellers,  or  agitators.  Never 
surely  did  "  the  heathen  so  furiously  rage  against" 
the  pretended  prototypes  of  these  ultra-puritanical 
saints,  as  they  <lid  agiiinst  tlie  arch-Jiypoerite,  on 
finding  themselves  tlie  dupes  uf  his  artifice,  and 
the  tools  of  his  ambition.  Some  threatening  him 
with  impeachment;  others  with  the  forfeiture  of 
his  life  by  u  mure  sumHiar\'  |)roee8s. 

2.  A  situation  so  perilous  mpiired  the  applica- 
tion of  all  the  talents,  with  which  the  versatile 
and  energetic  character  of  Cromwell  was  so  largely 
Stubborn  as  the  oak,  yet  flexible  as  the 
he  knew  how  best  to  avail  himself  <>f  either 
quality ;  when  to  nmintain  his  ground,  or  when  to 
^ve  way ,;  to  advance,  or  to  retreat ; 

"  Bt  properare  loco,  et  cessaie." 


*  This  has  been  deemed  infatuation  in  tho  king  by  some. 
Ibase  surely  aK  not  aware,  that  lard  Clarendon  cntcrlaiued 
came  optoion. — "  For  sure,  they  bavc  ax>  much,  or  more 
"  need  of  the  king,  than  Ik*  uf  llLcm."  Clarendon  P&pers, 
vol.  M.  p.  379. 
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Hence  there  were  lliree  points,  which  it  WM 
necessary  for  liiiii  to  secure.  The  firat,  to  reraove 
from  him  the  suspicions  already  existing.  The 
second,  to  prevent  all  recurrence  of  them.  And 
the  third  ;  to  pi-eclude  the  intrigues  of  his  adver- 
saries from  that  success,  which  his  own  bad  failed 
to  obtain. 

In  the  first  instance  he  had  recourse  to  his  cus- 
tomary wiles: — "Concluding"  (these are  Ludlov't 
cxpi-cssions)  "  that,  if  he  could  not  bring  the  army 
"  to  hh  sense,  it  wa.s  bust  to  comply  witli  theirs: 
"  a  scliisTu  being  utterly  destructive  to  b»lti: 
"  Cromwell  bent  all  his  thouglits  to  make  hU 
"  peace  with  the  f>arty,  that  was  most  opposite  b) 
"  the  king.  Acknowledging,  as  he  well  knew  how 
"  to  do  on  such  occasions,  that  the  glory  of  this 
"  world  had  so  dazzled  his  eyes,  that  he  could 
"  not  discern  clearly  the  great  works  that  ihe 
"  Lord  was  doing." 

The  two  latter  points  could  only  be  gained  by 
getting  rid  of  the  king  altogether.  To  accom- 
plish which  this  alternative  alone  pi-esented  itself- 
Either  assassination  or  expatriation.  Of  these,  the 
former  was  contrary  certainly  to  his  interest: 
and,  as  there  is  reason  to  prejiume,  to  his  nature. 
For  however  it  was  one,  in  which  **  no  company- 
"  tious  visitinga" 

"  Forbfld  to  WAde  through  nlaughter  u>  a  Uiron«," 

unless  his  only,  or  shortest,  way  to  it  lay  across 
such  a  ford ;  he  would  not  without  a  sufficient 
cause,  in  his  estimation,  have  stained  so  much  as 
the  sole  of  his  foot  in  human  blood.    The  shed* 
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iVing  of  which)  needlessly  and  wuntonly,  delighted 
not   him,  as  it   bus   seemed    to    delight    other 

usurpers. 

But  circumstanced  as  Cromwell  then  was,  in 

relation  to  the  king,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 

"  llus  murder  hod  not  come  Into  (hia)  mind," 

further  than  as  an  enormity,  meditated  by  others, 
little  less  insensate,  than  atrocious.  Could  even 
"  one  fell  swoop"  for  ever  have  annihilated  the 
Stuart  dynasty, 

"  natiimque,  pfttretnqae" 

"  Cam  genere"-^— 

the  blow  would  have  been,  for  CromwclTs  pur- 
pose, at  this  time  prematurely  struck.  But  the 
prince  of  Wales,  like  Fleance,  having  escaped  ; 
the  murder  of  the  king,  like  that  of  Banquo, 
would  (as  it  afterwards  did)  but 

W  "  bare  scotcb'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it." 

And   however  the  blind  fanaticism  of  besotted 
levellers,  and  infuriated  iigitators,  might  be  una- 
ble to  perceive  a  distinction  between  the  death  of 
^ihe  man,  whom  tliey  liad  been  taught  to  hate ; 
Ktnd  the  destruction  of  the  monarch,  whom  they 
Vfaad  iKrt^n  bred  up  to  abhor,  Cnnnwell  was  prcuv 
tJcal  philosoplu!r  enough  to  know,  that  the  cutting 
olf  thiN  stem  without  eradicating  the  plant,  could 
Kerve  but  to  insure  a  more  luxuriant  growth  to 
the  substituted  scion.    He,  and  Ireton,  imd  Vane, 
were  surely  well  entitled  to  that  credit,  which 
some  of  the  royalists  (according  to  Clarendon) 
thus  gave  them.    *'  It  might  be  some  reason  that 
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**  they  who  wished  the  king  vei7  well  did  not 
"  wish  his  escape,  because  they  believed  impri- 
"  sonmeat  was  the  worst  Ms  worst  enemies  ia- 
"  tended  towards  Jum ;  since  they  miglit  that  way 
*'  more  reasonably  found  and  settle  tlieir  repob- 
"  lican  government ;  which  men  could  not  w 
"  pmdcntly  propose  to  bring  to  paas  by  a  ranrdcri 
"  whicii,  in  the  instant,  gave  the  just  title  to  ano- 
"  ther  who  was  at  liberty  to  claim  his  right,  and 
"  to  dispute  it " 

But  the  fact  is  that  Cromwell  so  for  from  having 
"  a  mighty  cause  to  wish  him  de«ul  "  had  the  mosl 
powerful  of  all  reasons  to  preserve  his  captive's 
life.    For  universally  suspected  as  his  ainbitiuos 
designs  then  were  by  the  independents,  who  were 
his  friends,  and  by  the  prcsbyturians,  who  w«t 
his  foes,  he  uiust  have  been  sensible,  that  if  tk 
king's  death  had  occurred,  while  at  Hamptuo 
Court,  then  in  truth  "  all  men  woidd  have  con- 
"  eluded,"  not  only  "  that  his  majesty  was  where 
"  he  wished," — but  aUo  wliere  he  had  taken  good 
cai'e,  that  lie  should  be. 

With  respect  to  the  alteraati\*e.  The  removal 
of  the  king  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whether  or  not 
with  the  ulterior  view  of  his  quitting  the  kingdom, 
could  only  be  effected,  as  Ilobbcs  has  most  cor- 
rectly specified,  by  "  letting  the  king  escape;** 
having  first  applied  the  sufficient  and  most  in&l- 
lible  stimulus  to  urge  him  to  the  attempt,  and 
removed  all  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment 
of  it. 

Hume  obsei'ves ;  '*  though  it  was  always  in  the 
"  power  of  Cromwell,  whenever  he  pleased,  to 
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"  have  sent  hiiD  thither,  yet  such  a  ineusui-e  with- 
"  out  the  king's  consent  would  Iiavc  been  very 
*  invidious,  if  not  attended  \rith  some  danger." 
It  is  hoped,  that  neither  innonsistently  with  respect 
and  deference,  due  to  such  sui>erior  judgment, 
that  the  justice  of  this  remark  may  be  doubted,  if 
not  denied.  The  scene  so  successfully  performed 
at  llolmby  was  one  not  suited  to  every  stage.  On 
the  repetition  of  so  violent  a  measure  Cromwell, 
under  the  very  different  circumstances  now  exist- 
ing, could  not  have  ventured  without  the  sanction 
of  parliament,  or  the  authority  of  Fairfax.  The 
former  of  these  there  could  be  no  hope  of  his  ob- 
taining.    As  for  the  latter,  however 

"  Ni]  desperanduin  Teucro  dwcc,  et  auspice  Teucro  j'* 

although  with  such  a  general  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  a  general  with  such  a  head,  the  arch- 
hypocrite  needed  not  to  despair  of  any  thing, 
which  dupery  could  effect ;  yet  since,  as  lord  Cla- 
rendon justly  affirms,  "  Fairfax  did  not  then,  noriii.*. 
"  long  after,  believe,  that  the  other  had  the  least  |n  435! 
**  imagination  of  disobeying  the  pailiauient,"  it 
joay  be  safely  concluded,  that  Cromwell  wiis  not 
yet  prepared  to  hazard  a  chance  of  undeceiving, 

,and  rousing  his  "  di-owsy,  dull,  presbj-terian  hu-p.  mm. 
mour ;  who  wished  nothing  that  Cromwell  did, 

'^  And  yet  contributed  to  bring  it  all  to  pass." 

>But  if  he  could  have  done  this  of  himself  singly ; 
his  power  over  the  king  at  Hampton  Court  must 
have  t>ecn  so  complete  and  absolute,  as  not  to  re- 
quire, or  even  to  admit  of,  its  being  strengthened 
by  any  change  of  place.     It  would  be  difficult 
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therefore  to  account  for  bis  having  first  encou- 
raged his  deluded  victim  to  attempt  an  escapej 
and  then  for  his  ha\in|;  sprung  upon  him  at  the 
very  moment  of  fancied  security,  otherwise,  thar 

by  supposing  him  for  recreation  to  have  adopted 

the  sportive  refinements  of  a  feline  cruelty.  More— ( 
over  a  step,  which  to  have  taken  might  have  beei^^ 
"  dangerous,"  and  must  have  been  "  invidious,""" 
was  one,  which  surely  without  necessity  it  wa^^ 
morally  impossible  for  Cromwell  to  take. 

Very  different  from  tlmt  of  Hobbes,  and  in  trut 
a  "  most  lame  und  impotent  conclusion"  is  th^s^ 
one  drawn  from  the  same  premises  by  the  lor«^3 

Holies — "  Cromwell   and  Ireton  were  sensible ^ 

**  that  if  the  king  continued  at  liberty  at  Hamp 

"  ton  Court,  or  any  other  place,  where  freedom  o^^ 
"  resort  might  be  to  him,  there  would  be  oppor- — 
"  tunities  taken  and  improved,  to  meet  with  and 
"  prevent  all  their  attempts." — ITien  after  men- 
tioning the  means  used  to  alarm  the  king  for  bi» 
persona]  safety,  (among  others  "  Cromwell's  letter 
"  to  Whalley  to  be  shewn  to  his  majesty")  he  ends 
with  saying,  that—"  the  king  was  advised  to  go 
"  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  where  they  had  beforehand 
"  provided  hira  a  gaoler;  colonel  Hammond." 

To  this  statement  it  may  be  objected,  First: 
that  as  the  authority  of  parliament  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  yet  nominal  kingdom  ;  so  that  oC 
the  army  was  limited  to  the  spot,  where  it  was 
stationed.  If  then  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  while 
the  king  remained  at  Hampton  Court,  where  he 
was  in  their  more  immediate,  and  as  iar  as  it  was 
at  that  time  possible,  in  their  exclusive,  custody. 
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foand,  that  they  could  not  entirely  prevent  the 
"  freedom  of  resort  to  him  "  they  must  have  been 
sensible,  that  when  removed  to  n  distance  "  oppor- 
"  tunities"  would  be  more  frequently  "  taken," 
and  more  successfully  "  Improved,"  to  counteract 
Iheir  designs.  For  so  long  as  the  place  of  his 
coufinenient  was  contiguous  to  theirhead-quai-ters, 
they  could  at  least  render  difficult,  and  of  little 
avail,  if  not  fruitless,  that  intercourse,  which  they 
could  not  absolutely  prevent.* 

Secondli/:  if  within  the  British  dominions  there 
was  a  place  which,  more  than  all  others  exempt 
from  the  power  or  influence  of  the  army,  could 
best  insure  both  to  the  parliamcDt  and  to  the 
Scotch  commission  an  unrc^ricted  and  uniuter- 
raptcd  intercourse  with  tlic  king,  it  was,  as  it  has 
been  proved,  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Accordingly  we 
read  in  Whitclock's  Memorials, 

"  December  27,  1647.  The  next  day  after  the 
''four  bills  hud  been  presented  by  the  commis- 
**  sioners  of  the  two  houses  of  [tarliament  to  the 
*'  king  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Scots  commis- 

*    We  read  Jn  lord  Clarendon,  that  at  tbis  time — "  The  Hiit.Tol.r. 
'"  officen  of  those  {,'uards  whioh  were  assigned  to  nttend  his ''■'*'''■ 
penoti,.  ....  begun  now  In  murmur  at  »o  greiit  ri-wirt  tu 
biiii,ttnd  to  UBC  ramiy,  who  came,  rudely;  and  not  t6  sufft-r  tlivm 
to  go  intn  the  room  wlitre  tlio  king  was ;  or,  whit'li  wjw  worse, 

pal  them  out  when  they  were  there 'fhcy  ail'ronlcd 

the  Scottish    rommisaiurKn  vrry  notably,  and   would   not 

snffcT  Ihrm  lo  speak  with  (he  king  ;  whiHi  caused  an  expoe> 

'"  UiliUion  from  the  iHirliamcni,  which  removed  the  obetruetioo 

^*'  for  the  fiiturc,  but  procured  not  satisfortion  for  the  injury  tlicy 

*  *  had  received,  not  made  the  same  officers  more  civil  towards 

"  thcjr  persons." 
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"  sioners  caine  to  bim  and  presented  him  a  decla- 
"  ration,  &c.  Sec.  Protesting  against  the  said  WIls 
"  in  the  name  of  the  kingdum  of  Scotland.* 

lite  fmesight  of  the  afterwLse  has  been  so  fre- 
quently depreciated  in  the  course  of  these  disqai 

sitioDS,  that  it  is  iaeumbent  to  sliew  the  jndge 

ment,  here  pronounced  oguinst  the  impolicy  o 
this  supjiosed  nieasurc>  not  to  have  been  form 
OD  that  roost  unfair  and  fallacious  criterion, 
consequent  event. 

Altliough  «r  John  Berkeley  confesses,  or  mtbe 
boasbs  tliat  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Isle  of  Wigh 
or  of  its  governor;  until  he  was  (most  unforta 
nately)  lient  there  by  the  kinj^; — CroniwcU 
not  ijG^orant  of  either.    All,  that  the  former  sub — -^ 
Bequently  learnt,  must  have  been  previously  ascei 
taJned  by  the  latter:   namely;   that  throughout- 
the  whole  island  there  was  not  a  single  soldier  o! 
the  army ;  that  the  whole  military  force,  at  that 
time  stationed  there,  consisted  of  "  twelve  old 
"  men  who  had  served  under  the  earl  of  Portland, 
"  and  were  nil  well  affected."    PerkajM  he  also 
knew,  (for  this  remains  lo  be  proved)  that  •*  Ham- 
"  mond  might  be  easily  gainetl,  if  not  more  easily 

*  Dr.  Lingard  in  a  vote  to  his  History  of  this  prriud  (which 
baft  been  p4i1)lialie(l  since  Uie  rompUtion  of  thi*  Viodicvtioti) 
nftiT  tiftvin§^  exposed  bjrocntiwt  ll)«  exUvoie  diflJeruncc  betveen 
Uk  four  bffla,  audi  as  Lhey  reoily  wenr  (acror^nf;  to  tbtt  Jbanab 
oS  Pftrluinacat,  vol  ix.  p.  676,  nod  CliarWe  Worlu  600.  fiftS)^ 
and  Duvh  us  ibey  arc  stated  to  tiavc  been  by  tbc  niible  Uisliinan, 
ogpetoitM  wUli  ibe  iuUowtiig  obH«rviitios — "  Wlua  this  aisie- 
"  meal  ifl  couipcircd  with  the  real  bills,  it  may  be  jtMlged,  how 
*  liuie  cmlil  a  due  to  tin;  Bssertioas  of  Clarendoiv  unkaa  ihcy 
"  are  supportL-d  b>  olbvr  nutborilies." 
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"  forced."  He  must  also  hart  known  beforehand, 
as  well  as  loixl  Clarendon  ever  knew,  that  "  the 
**  IsW  of  Wight  was  inhabited  by  a  people  always 
"  well  affected  to  the  crown :"  *  and  *'  at  that 
"  time  under  no  such  power,  as  could  subdue 
**  them.  That  Corisbrook  was  near  the  sea,  and 
"  a  castle  not  strong  in  itself."  Lastly,  and  con- 
sequently, he  must  hare  known  as  well  as  Ash- 
bumham,  that  "  his  majesty  would  there  be  close 
"  by  the  water  side ;  and  niig:ht  take  boat,  and 
"  dispose  of  his  person  into  what  part  beyond  the 
"  sea,  he  pleased." 

When  therefore,  such  being  the  state  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  more  especially  of  Carisbrook 
Castle,  the  lord  Holies  gravely  tells  the  world, 
that  Cromwell  advised  the  king  to  go  thither,  be- 
cause "  he  hod  there  provided  him  with  a  gaoler ;" 
one  is  reminded  of  master  Stephen  in  the  play : 
who,  in  like  manner  beginning  at  the  wrong  end, 
tells  his  uncle,  that  he  has  "  bought  a  hawk  and  a 

*  Lor)  Clarvndon  h&s  accounted  for  Holroby  being  cho!<eii 
for  the  plncc  of  the  king's  confincsnent  when  delivered  over  by 
the  Scotch  army  to  the  conuDiwianers  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  because  "  it  was  at  a  small  distance  from  North- 
"  ampton,  a  town  and  country  of  very  eminent  disafioction  to 
"  the  king  throughout  the  wnr."  It  may  be  observed ;  that 
Cromwell  was  one  of  these  commisslonrra  ;-.-that  It  la  not 
likely  that  he  should  have  acted  a  mure  subordinate  port  on  thin 
than  on  other  occasions : — that  the  choice  of  rhe  place  was 
wortliy  of  that  "  adniinible  tirfumiipection "  fur  wlitch  none  of 
htti  colleagues  have  acquirtxl  equal  culcbrity  : — and  hvnce,  that 
he  should  have  been  more  circumspect  in  the  ttccuring  of  the 
parliament's  prisoner  than  he  afterwards  was  of  hie  own,  (if 
sudi  it  hmA  been  his  intention,  that  the  king  should  rvmain,)  in 
Absolutely  incredible. 
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"  hood  and  bells ;  and  now  lacks  nothing  but  a 
"  book  to  keep  him  by."  Surely  it  is  reducing 
the  future  lord  protector  in  point  of  intellect  to 
the  low  level  of  this  "  country  g:ull"  to  suppose, 
that  after  having  provided  himself  with  a  captive, 
and  his  captive  with  a  gaoler,  he  should  still 
*'  lack"  a  gaol  to  keep  him  in. 

Thei-e  yet  remains  to  be  illustrated  two  of  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  conviction,  that  liobbcs's 
view  of  Cromwell's  policy  in  this  measure  is  the 
most  correct :  namely,  that  3dly-  he  luul  much  to 
hope,  and  4thly.  nothing  to  fear,  from  '*  letting  the 
"  king  escape,  whither  he  would"  pi'ovidcd  that  ii 
teas — "  beyond  sea." 

The  more  ininiediate  and  important  advantjigei 
to  be  derived  from  it,  have  been  unticipateil  in  the 
foregoing  arguments;  that  of  liberating  himself 
from  the  mispicions,  which  he  had  justly  incurred 
from  his  .several  competitors ;  and  tliat  of  frus- 
trating their  projects ;  of  which  he  wa.s  not  less 
reasonably  jealous  and  apprehensive.  Another 
proximate  result  on  which  Cromwell  might  confi- 
dently calculate,  wa.s  the  further  depression  of  the 
already  dispiritctl  ri)yali.sts.»  Who  might  natundly 
conclude  from  tlie  king's  withdniwing  himself 
that  be  despaired  of  liis  own  cause ;  while  thdr 


*  Among  Ihc  reasons  submitted  by  Aehburnhiun  to  dissaade 
his  majesty  frum  quilling  the  kingilum,  until  all  other  expr- 
dicuu  had  failed,  was — "  thttt  it  would  ninkr  de^penUe  all  hts 
"  party,  mid  leave  tbe  whole  dominion  to  his  enemies.  \V1io 
"  in  hiei  nbsence  mighl  possibly  find  some  mure  raisonnbtc  prv» 
"  tencc  to  govern  tbe  kingdom  by  the  porllnmcnt,  (he  had  settled) 
"  than  they  could  have,  if  he  continued  in  il." 


kries  would  not  fail  to  construe  it,  tin  abdi- 
a  of  Iiis  throne. 

■  when  there  exist  "  admirable  drciimspec- 
I  and  sagacity*'  future  poN.sibilitie-.s,  as  well  as 
at  prohahilitie8,  will  not  be  overlowked.  Un- 
•  as  it  might  be,  that  Charles  should  ever 
^at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  of  fundgii 
aries,  and,  thus  reWviug  the  energies  of  his 
and  faithful  adherents,  be  able  to  reinstate 
:lf  in  his  legitimate  and  constitutional  ascen- 


r ;  far  more  unforeseen  changes  of  fortunes 
jOt  of  rare  occurrence.  Cromwell  therefore 
■not  be  regaMless  of  the  beneficial  result, 
t  in  such  a  case  luiglit  accrue  from  having: 
ttie  first  to  advise  tliat  escafie,  whicli  he  alone 
lliave  facilitated  and  insured.  And  if  for 
:es  like  these  a  claim  to  renmneration  should 
■allowed;  the  plea  for  amnesty  and  impu- 
kf  earlier  offences  could  hardly  be  denied. 
The  unatfectionate,  ungi-acious,  and  even 
pitable  reception,  which  the  daughter  and 
Ison  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  had  met 
from  the  French  regency,  was  not  CjUcululcd 
»te  aliirm  in  the  bre-ast  of  Cromwell  as  to  the 
tme,  the  protection,  and  the  assistance,  which 
;  there  await  a  king  of  England  :  especially 
rho  hiid  commenced  his  reign  by  unprovoked 
Hies,  of  which  religions  zeal  in  !iUpport  of  the 
kiots  was  evidently  rather  a  pretext,  than 
lose: — by  the  uncertMnonious  dismission  of 
of  the  queen's  household:  and  the  forcible 
9ion  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  im- 
lently  permitted  to  attend  her  ; — and  further 
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by  the  renewed  persecution  of  his  own  Roman 
catholic  subjects ;  for  the  initiation  of  which^  if 
be  had  not  formaiJy  engaged  hiinselfi  he  tiad  at 
least  inconsiderately  encouraj^  \m  inoftt  chris- 
tian brother-in-law  to  hope. 

Equally,  and  almost  simultaneously,  Charlts, 
by  the  baleful  ^cinations  of  the  infatuatetl  ami 
infatuating  Bucking-ham,  had  at  his  accession 
found  himself  embroiled  with  his  most  catholic 
majesty.  So  that  the  only  feeling  in  common  to 
these  great  rival  powers,  then  warring  against 
each  other,  was  a  remembrance  of  old  national 
humiliations  and  defeats,  stimulated  by  recent  per- 
sonal affronts  iind  aggressions;  which  both  had 
experienced  from  the  same  sovereign;  now  van- 
quished, dctlironed,  and  imprisoned  by  his  own 
subjects. 

Moreover  at  this  juncture  warfare,  foreign  or 
domestic,  was  prevalent  throughout  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe.     Independently   of  which 

lord  Clarendon  observes "  sure  there  was  no 

"  court  in  Christendom  so  honourably  or  geoft- 
"  ronsly  constituted,  that  it  would  have  been  glad 
"  to  have  seen  him.*'  And  among  the  dissuasives 
urged  by  Ashburnham  against  his  majesty's  quit- 
ting the  kingdom  until  all  other  resources  had 
fmlcd,  was  "  that  he  would  And  all  the  powers  ao 
"  engaged  in  the  preservation  of  what  related  to 
"  their  own  interests,  as  that  there  would  be  little, 
"  or  no  hope  of  his  returning  witli  any  foreign 
"  supplies,  as  some  of  his  predecessors  liad  for- 
"  mei'ly  done." 

From  these  considerations  has  arisen  the  prt- 
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finrnce,  avowed,  and  contended  for,  as  diie  to 
Hobbes*  conjecture  above  all  others,  \rith  i-esjiect 
to  Cromwell'H  motive  for  forcing  the  king  by  inti- 
midation to  quit  Hampton  Court ;  and  his  object 
in  prevailing  on  him  by  advice  to  repair  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Isle  of  Wifj^ht.  The  former  of 
these  fiicts  seems  to  be  established  beyond  all 
donbt:  and  the  latter  to  rest  on  the  ct»nc«rrence 
of  good  authorities.  And  all  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments are  further  strengthened  by  their  intimate 
congruitj-  with  the  following  anecdote  extracted 
from  Berkeley's  Memoir.  In  which,  after  having 
related  how  he  had  been  despatched  by  the  king, 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  island,  with 
**  coloHrabU  lettei-s  to  the  general ;  and  with  others, 
"  wiitten  with  more  confidence  to  Crormceli:'*  and 
having  dclivei*ed  the  former,  he  says — "  The  next 
"  morning  I  sent  colonel  Cook  to  Cromwell,  to 
"  let  him  know  that  I  had  letters,  and  instructions 
"  to  him  from  tl»e  king.  He  sent  me  word  by  the 
"  same  messenger  that  he  dnrst  not  see  me ;  it 
"  being  vexy  dangerous  to  us  both :  and  bid  me 
"  be  assured,  that  he  would  seme  hh  mqjestt/,  as 
"  long  as  he  could  do  it  without  k'ta  oton  ruin:  but 
"  desti'ed,  that  I  would  not  expect^  that  he  should 
"  perish  for  his  sake." 

Surely  if  ever  Cromwell  designedly  revealed,  or 
unadviiicdly  betrayed,  a  genuine  sentiment,  by 
which  his  conduct  was  at  any  time  actuated,  or 
guided,  here  is  that  single  and  only  instance. 
Nor  can  the  most  invetenitely  prejudiced  with- 
hold from  him  ci-edit,  to  the  extent  here  claimed, 
for  the  sincerity  of  his  assurances.     Nothing  in  his 
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subsequent  conduct  bas  belied  it;  not  even  hi* 
notoriously  principal  sbare  in  bring^injo^  to  the 
jcaffold  his  martyred  sovereign.  For  to  what  do 
these  assurances  amount^  but  to  an  avowal,  that 
in  his  opinion, 

**  melius  sttadet,  qui  ut  rem  facias,  rem," 
"  Si  possis  rectc ;  si  non,  quocunque  modo,  rem  ;" 

that  upon  this  principle,  so  long  as  "  there 
"  nothing  better  for  his  own  purpose,  than  thai 
"  which  would  also  best  serve  his  majesty  "  hi) 
services  might  be  relied  on :  but  that,  whenevei 
the  king's  destniction  should  better  suit  bis  pur- 
pose, no  such  consideration  would  divert  hinfe. 
from  it  ? 

If  Cromwell  judged,  that  **  there  was  nothing- 
"  better  for  his  own  purpose,  than  to  let  the  king- 
"  escape,  whither  he  wouUl,  beyond  xea;^  there 
was  at  leiist  as  much  rejLson  for  him  to  judge,  that 
he  could  also  no  how  "  serve  his  majesty  better, 
"  than  by  letting  Uira  so  escape." 

What  made  this  an  "  unhappy  peregrination," 
but  that,  so  far  from  being  ciirricd  beyond  sea,  il 
was  in  its  extreme  length  little  more  than  equal 
to  a  segment  of  the  home  circuit  ?  No  one  surely 
would  have  advised,  or  wished  the  king  to  remain 
at  Hiunpton  Court.  For,  though  Lord  Clarendon, 
neither  from  deigning  personally  to  "  confer  at 
large"  with  our  puzzle-headed  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, nor  from  reading  his  unintelligible  nar- 
rative, could  "  discover  any  probable  inducement, 
"  that  prevailed  with  the  king  to  undertake  that 
"  journey,  which  led  to  so  fatal  an  end,"  he  has 
providently  removed  frt)ni  the  readers  of  his  Hi*- 
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all  such  doubt,  by  informing  them,  that "  the 
fking  did  really  believe,  that  the  malice  of  bin 
fgaolcrs  T^-as  at  the  height,  and  that  they  did 
['design  his  murder." 

"  Est  modus  in  rt-bus,  sujit  cerli  deniquv  fines, 
"  Qi]08  ulim  citmquu  ncquit  ciinsislcrD  rrctum." 

Cromwell's  judicious  observance  of  this  wise 
le  an  additional  proof  may  be  found  of  his  sha- 
nty. Since  for  both  purposes,  or  rather  the 
9uble  purposes,  of  his  own  advantage,  and  of  the 
ig*s  too,  it  was  equally  necessary,  that  he  should 
itrict  himself,  as  it  has  been  before  observed,  to 

ilng  the  king  anxioiLS  to  quit  Hampton  Court, 

able  to  quit  the  kingdom:  but  so  that  hi^ 
BBJesty  should  deceive  himself  with  the  notion, 
the  escape  was  effected  by  his  own,  or  his 
it*s  contrivance :  and  then  (having  provided, 
It  the  royal  fugitive  should  reach  in  safety  the 

}t  point  of  the  whole  coast  of  England,)  to 
St  to  his  availing  himself  of  a  success  scarcely 
have  been  expected.    But  to  have  intimated  to 

king,  or  to  Hammond,  that  it  was  his  inten- 

I,  or  even  wish,  that  the  former  should  tranH- 
himself  beyond  sea,  would  have  been  the 

way  of  frustrating  them.   Cromwell  to  have 
the  king  to  go  abroad,  would  probably 
me  have  sufficed  to  keep  him  at  home.     On  a 
leral  principle  the  one  of  two  adverse  paities 
confidently  deprecate,  whatever  the  other 
II  res. 
[Major  Huntington,  in  his  impeachment  of  Crom- 

II,  denounced  to  the  }>arliaiuent  his  having  by 
;r  apprized  Hanmiond  of  the  king's  perilous 
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condition  at  Hampton  Court.    And  what  then  I 
"  Cui  bono,"  or  "  om  nialo,"  the  fact  or  the  de- 
nunciation of  it?     It  was  of  little  importancf, 
after   colonel  Wlmlley  had  deposed,  that  "  tbi 
"  letter  shewn  to  the  king,  purporting^  a  inurder- 
"  0U8  design,  came  from  lieutenant  general  Crom- 
well," that  the  lieutenant  general  should  haw 
communicated  as  much  to  his  correspondent  BDd 
cousin  "  dear  Robin."  But  if  the  circumspect  and 
sagacious  Oliver  h<id  given  so  much  rs  a  hint, 
that,  if  ttie  king  should  chance  to  land  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  to  be  suffered  to  transpon 
himself  from  ttience  "  whitlier  he  would,  beyond 
•'  sea,"  by  the  civil  governor,  appointed  by  the  two 
houses  of  parliament ;  and  by  them  specially  ex- 
empted from  military  subordination ;  and  whom 
he  knew  to  be  subject  at  times  to  very  trouble- 
some  qualms  of  conscience,  he  would  have  rfe^ 
fiei-vedly  forfeited,  or  rather  never  have  acqoirvd, 
that  distinction  and  celebrity  for  those  wonderfiil 
qualities,  which  his  character  now  so  deservedly 
enjoys. 

When  therefore  Cromwell  had  learnt  from  the 
official  despatches,  addressed  to  the  speakers  of 
the  two  houses,  "  all  the  manner  of  the  king'* 
"  coming  to  the  Isle  of  Wight;"  and  how,  "  his 
"  majesty  desiring  it,  he  had  been  removed  to 
"  Carisbrook  castle,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  parlia- 
"  ment  should  be  known;"  he  knew,  not  only, 
that  he  liad  utterly  failed  of  doing  that  which  hi' 
had  intended  to  rio;  and  even  had  reason  to  flatter 
himself,  that  he  had  done ;  but  that  he  had  actu- 
ally been  the  instrument  of  bringing  to  pass  tlie 


: 
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fery  event,  of  which  to  preclude  the  possibility, 
hll  his  ingenuity  and  artifice  had  been  so  lon^?  ex- 
prted :  and  thus  had  forfeited  back  a  stake  won 
by  the  boldest  cast  he  had  yet  dared  to  hjizaid. 
[Jnder  the  pressiu^  of  a  disappointment  so  unforc- 
leen,  so  mortifying,  and,  as  it  would  liave  been  to 
jmy  ordinary  man,  so  astounding,  was  it  not  most 
tural  for  Cromwell 

(llluc,  unde  abii,  redeo,) 

display  "  an  iinusual  gaiety?" 

In  two  recorded  instances,  when  the  great  im- 
lOetor  seemingly  gave  loose  to  the  romping  liorse- 
ilay  of  practical  facetiae,  not  even  his  heart  could 
ave  been  at  ease,  or  his  spirits  buoyant  through 
lioughtless  levity.  When  he  spirted  in  the  face 
rf  a  fellow-regicide  the  ink  remaining  in  that  pen, 
nth  which  he  had  signed  the  death-warrant  of  his 
ting";  or  when  he  broke  up  the  conference,  which 
limself  had  contrived,  by  throwing  a  cushion  at 
iudlow's  head,  and    then   running    down    the 


♦  it  TTM  aoon  ftftcr  the  snrrendfT  of  Oxford,  and  the  doke  of 
ork's  escape  from  St.  James's,  thnt  CromvcU,  oftfr  tiie  failure 

•  tiriit  aU^Tnpt,  contrivod  to  bring  logcfhcr  to  a  conference 
;  caUed  tbc  grandees  of  the  bouse  and  army,  and  the  com- 
wenltb's  meo  ;  under  pretence  of  endeavouring  a  recoiicU 

iion  between  the  twu  parties  :  but  in  reality  to  discover  wbnt 
ligfat  be  their  Bcvend  designs  and  inclinations  ;  profeflsing  bim- 
df  to  be  unresolved — "  when,  having  leamt  what  be  could  of 
the  prindptes  of  those  present,  be  took  up  a  cushion,  and  flung 
it  at  my  head  ;  and  then  ran  down  the  stairs.  But  I  overtook 
him  with  another  i  which  made  him  hoaten  faster  thaii  be 
desired."     Ludlow's  Memoirs. 
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Our  great  moral  poet  has  justly  said,  that — 

**  celestial  wudotn  Rn*  thr  mind, 
"  And  maket  the  bapfoacas,  she  doM  not  find." 

But  it  is  not  so  with  worldly  wisdom.  She  most 
suit  herself,  the  best  way  she  may,  with,  or  rather 
to,  those  articles,  which  she  finds  ready  raade. 
There  is  no  bespeaking  of  them  beforehand ;  either 
according^  to  nie;isure,  or  to  imttem. 

As  well  might  the  traveller,  who  has  ascended 
half  way  up  the  side  of  Etna,  be  supposed  already 
to  expatiate  over  the  boundless  and  uninternipled 
scene,  which  from  its  sunimit  will  be  spread  ouU 
bcncath  him, — as  Cromwell  in  November  1647  to- 
have  had  within  his   ken   those  objects,  which 
twelve  months  afterwards  were  within  his  grasp. 
That  interval  forms  the  most  pregnant  period  of 
his  cventftil  life. 

The  seeds  of  anarchy  had  vegetated  with  all  the 
rapid  luxoriancy  to  be  expected  from  their  having 
been  so  lavishly  sown  in  a  soil  by  nature  not  un- 
genial,  nor  unprepared  by  culture  to  receive  them. 
The  mutiny  in  the  army  was  already  raging-.  The 
danger  braved  and  surmounted  by  Cromwell's 
firmness  and  intrepidity  will  be  greatly  under- 
valued, if  considered  merely  as  that  of  an  indiri- 
dual  assailing  hundreds.  For  if  his  disciples 
militant,  whose  mind,  as  well  as  bodies,  he  had 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  had  rightly  learnt  the 
lesson*  which  he  bad  taught  them,  to  have  (as 

*  That  zeal  in  a  causr  like  theirs  Bclmitted  of  no  discriminat- 
ing respect  of  persons.  Thut  tie  himiu^lf.  if  chance  should  brin^ 
them  together  in  the  buuk  would  di»ch[irge  bis  pistol  nl  the 
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lord  Clarendon  says)  "  knocked  on  the  head  with 
■"  his  own  hand,  two  or  thre*;  of  the  ringleadera," 
would  indeed  have  been  to  "  8et  nothing  hy  a 
*'  bloody  coxcomb  :"  the  least  return,  which  to  a 
certainty  be  would  liave  met  with. 

The  subsequent  revolt  of  the  fleet  was  however 

an  occurrence  not  less  unforeseen,  than  appalling; 

though  its  effect  proved  to  be  equally  innocuous 

5md  unhoped  for.     Since  he  could  hardly  have 

I     Mattered  himself,  that  so  powerful  an  engine  of 

f  <lestruction  should  become  in  his  enemy's  hand 

productive  of  no  other  consequences  than  (in  the  , 

hei-etofore  quoted  woi*ds  of  the  noble  historian) 
"a  general  murmur  that  the  fleet  had  lain  sOfii,t.vni. 
"  long  idle  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  when  it  had  •'•p*'- 

I"  been  proposed  that  it  might  go  to  the  Isle  of 
"Wight,  where  they  might,  in  the  consternation 
"  (he  whole  kingdom  was  then  in,  probably  have 
"  been  able  to  have  rcle-iised  the  king And 
*'  whysuch  anattempt,which,if imsuccessful,  could 
**  have  been  attended  with  no  tianuige  considcr- 
"  able,  was  not  made,  was  never  fully  answered." 
Gratuitously  admitting  Cramwel)  to  have  been 
fnre^wamcd  of  the  risings  in  Kent,  Essex,  iuid 
Surrey ;  and  even  to  hiive  been   prescient,  that 
)in  an  incongruent  alliance  between  the  too  pre- 
[cipiCate  English   royalist,  and   the   too  dilatoiy 
?otch  Pi-esbyterians,  there  could  be  no  cause  to 
(dread    those  well    combined    and    simultaneous 
"efforts,  which  alone  could  have  restored  to  his 


Icin^,  as  be  would  againnt  ilie  meanest  foe.    "  And  if  their  ran- 
"  svicuce  would  not  permit  tlicm  to  do  the  IJkc,  lie  iidviscd  them 
not  to  list  themsolvcs  under  bis  eummand." 
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thrones  their  common  savereign ;  he  would  hardly 
have  himself  xmdertukcn  the  less  impormnt  care 
of  suppressing  the  insurgents  in  Wales,  it'  he  had 
not  mtsculculated  the  resistance,  which  he  met 
with  there ;  and  little  expected  that  the  reduction 
of  Pembroke  castle  would  alone  have  detained 
him  six  weeks,  and  until  the  Scotch  invaders  had 
penetrated  far  into  Lancashire,  before  he  could 
hasten  to  arrest  their  further  progress- 
Correct,  as  confident,  in  anticipating  his  "  veai, 
"  vidi,  vici"  dispersion  of  the  Scotch  anny,  out- 
numbering by  nearly  two  thirds  his  own,  but 
without  discipline,  or  subordination-,  led  on,  btit 
not  commanded,  by  a  personally  gallant  chieftiun, 
but  no  efficient  general ;  he  seems  to  have  been 
tmaware,  that  it  had  for  its  advanced  guard  the 
last  remnant  of  the  brave  and  loyal  cavaliers ;  or 
else  immindfnl  how  far  inferiority  of  number  (in 
this  case  by  more  than  one  half  to  that  of  it«  a»- 
siulnnts)  could  be  compensated  by  dist^'iplinc  in 
the  troops,  skill  in  tlieir  commander,  and  valour 
in  b<tth.* 

Finally  it  may  be  doubted,  whetlier  after  the 
capture  of  Hamilton,  and  the  annihilation  of  his 
army,  Cromwell  would  not  have  tru8te<l  to  the 
consequent  ascendancy,  as  well  as  zeal,  of  his  con- 
federate Arg\ic,  that  Scotland  should  trouble  hiro 
no  more :  or  at  most  would  have  detached  Lam- 


*  AccordiDg  to  lord  CUrcndoa  "  CromwtU  hinudf  ackium- 

NisL  rol.  "  ^^''tP^i  ^'"^1  '■*!  never  saw  Fout  Rght  so  desperately  as  tbcy 

I*-W-       "  did."     And  "  Sir  Marmiulukc  Lanplale  tdld  me  often  iiftrr- 

"  wud«,  that  III;  verHy  lx-]ie\  cd,  if  one  Uiousnnd  foot  hnd  then 

"  been  sent  lu  him,  lie  should  huvc  gained  the  dny. " 
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bert  tu  his  aid;  instead  of  rt'.piiirin^  thither  him- 
self, if  he  bad  foreseen  that  his  epistulai-y  *  exhor- 
tations would  not  8uflice  to  ovemwe  the  parliament 
into  :in  obstinate  ohscrvanee  of  the  re«ohitiun,  to 
send  no  more  addresses  to  tlie  king.  Still  more 
so  if  he  had  snspecte<l,  that  the  presbytcrian  party 
there,  enibohlened  by  his  absence,  and  having 
r^ained  their  preponderancy,  would  not  only 
enter  into  a  treaty,  but  that  the  result  of  it  would 
be  to  vote — "  That  the  answer  of  the  king  to  the 
**  proposition  of  both  houses  was  a  ground  to  pro- 
"  ceed  upon  for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the 
"  kingdom. — Which  passed  without  a  division;" 
but  in  too  tardy  compliance,  not  so  much  with 
the  n'ishes  and  petitions  of  a  great  majority  uf  tlic 
vhole  population,  as  with  the  clamorous  and 
tumultuous  manifestations  of  a  regenemte  and 
predominating  loyalty.  It  was  in  order  to  enforce 
the  rescinding  of  this  vote,  the  passing  of  which 
he  was  not  in  time  to  prevent,  that  Cromweirs 
return  with  his  victorious  army,  however  trium- 
phant, was  necessarily  so  far  accelerated,  as  to 
leave  behind  hira  the  important  forti-ess  of  Pom- 
fret  Castle  uiu-educed,  and  the  lamented  death  of 
his  favourite  Ilainsborough  unrevengcd. 

Such  are   the  reasons  for  a  conviction,  that 
Cromwell's  policy  with  respect  to  the  king's  pcr- 


*  Lord  CIoretidoR  says  "  Cromwell  had  wriltvu  tu  bis  fricndn  Hht,  toI. 
— "  What  a  prrpctual  ijpiointny  il  wuulU  be  lo  the  piirliattii'iit,  *  '^' 
"  that  nobody  abrosid  or  nt   home  would  ever  give  credit  to 
"  thcni,  if  thcj-  aliDuld  recede  from  their  fumicr  vote  and  decla- 
"  rxlion  nf  no  fiulhcr  ndrirrsflcs  to  the  king,  und  t-onjured  Lhcm 
"  tu  conlinuc  iirm  in  thitt  rr^nluliun. " 
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son,  at  that  earlier  period,  was  such  as  Hobbes  hag 
prononncetl  it  to  have  been :  and  that  bis  designs 
and  projects  were  then  very  different  from  tboae, 
which  under  very  different  circumstances  he  sob- 
8e<|uently  formed  and  accomplished. 

Such  too  are  the  reasons  for  submitting  that 
Asbburnham  was  not  unwarranted  in  affinuiag, 
that  "  the  king,  when  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had 
"  by  the  entrance  of  duke  Hamilton's  army,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  agreement,  made  in  the  Isle  oj 
*'  fPlght;  by  the  insurrections  in  Kent,  Esmx, 
*•  WaJes,  and  Pomfret,  far  greater  hopes  of  beiog 
"  restored^  than  ever  he  bad,  while  in  pereoo 
"  in  arm$.  Beside.s,  that  after  all  this  he  bad  i 
*^  ti'eaty  *  per>>unally  with  the  ])arliainent ;  a  thio^ 
"  till  then  ever  laboured  by  his  majesty  but  still 
"  refused  by  them.** 


The  foregoing  attempted  enquiry  into  Crom- 
wcll's  policy  at  this  jimcture,  with  respect  to  the 
king's  perKon,  has  necessarily  induced  such  length 
of  argument,  and  complexity  of  detail,  as  to  occa* 
sion  the  expediency  of  reminding  the  reader,  that, 
at  the  out!»et  of  this  disquisition,  its  pnrposc  wa» 
announced  to  be  two-f4>Id.  First :  to  shew,  thai 
no  satisfactory,  or  even  plausible,  reason  has  been 
advanced  iu  support  of  the  assumption,  that  Ham- 
mond's having  become  entrusted  with  the  custody 

*  It  is  tlic  noble  hiiitorinn's  rccnnli:>d  opinioo  tlutt  the  treat; 
of  Newport  would  have  lod  lo  tbo  king's  rettlumtion,  if  Vane  h«d 
no!  been  oF  Ibc  CommUsion.  All  (he  ulher  members  of  it  being 
iiiKwri'ly,  though  from  diffrrvQt  motives,  desirous  of  a  rrcooci- 
liolioi)  «'ith  the  crown. 
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of  his  royal  prisoner  was  the  effect  of  Cromwell's 
choice,  or  contrivance.  Secondly :  that  the  con- 
trary opinion  may  be  mmntained  on  the  evidence 
of  incontrovertible    facts,   infallible  documents, 

Ijand  undeniable  authorities. 

T  If  Cromwell  was,  as  lord  Clarendon  has  repre- 
sented him,  (and  that  such  he  really  was,  his 
almost  unprecedented  fortunes  suflScicntly  attest,) 
gifted  with  "  a  wonderful  understanding'  in  the 
"  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and  as  great  ex- 
'*  pcrience  in  apphing  theui :"  besides  an  "  adini- 
"  rable  circumspection  and  sagacity,"  the  problem 
on  which  we  are  now  engaged,  may  be  at  once 
solved  by  first  discovering^,  what  in  tinith  was  the 
character  of  this  his  supposed  "  creature."  It  is 
indeed  at  a  late  hour  now  to  enter  up^n  this 
field ;  yet  a  diligent,  exact,  and  curious  gleaning 
may  collect  a  sufficient  sample,  from  which  not 
only  the  nature  of  the  grmn  may  be  correctly 
ascertained,  but  its  quality  also  fairly  appreciated. 
Dr.  Hammond,  physician  to  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  left  three  sons.  Of  Robert,  the  eldest  of 
these,  DO  more  is  known  than  that  he  lived  at 
Chcrtsey  in  Surrey;  and  that  he  was  the  father  of 
colonel  Robert  Hammond,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent research.  But  the  two  younger  were  on  the 
contx-ary  conspicuous  characters  in  the  conflicting 
partieSj  which  they  cmbi-aced.  Thomas  in  the 
command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  under  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  at  the  battle  of  E<lgehill  distinguished 
hinii>elf  80  much  as  to  be  immediately  raiiicd  to 
the  rank  of  colonel:  he  was  afterwards  governor 
of  Exeter;    lieutenant  general   of  the  ordnance, 
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Adicue 

Oxon* 
Kiwr). 


and  lastly  a  member  of  the  regicidal  tribunal: 
"  Wlien" — as  A.  Wood  says — "  soon  after  being 
"  suddenly  cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  living  by  a 
**  natui-al  death,  he  saved  the  hangman  a  labour." 
Henry,  so  named  after  his  royal  sponsor,  was, 
especially  as  a  (Uvinc,  among  the  moat  learned 
scholars  of  his  time.  Distinguished  for  devoted 
attachment  to  the  constitutional  etstablishinents 
in  church  and  state ;  equally  eminent  for  genuine 
piety  and  unuQected  morality,  lie  alike  invariably 
experienced,  as  be  merited,  the  affectionate  pa- 
tronage of  a  truly  religious  and  gracious  king, — 
and  the  rancorous  persecution  of  traitorous  hj'po- 
crites,  intent  on  one  common  subversion  of  the 
throne  and  altar. 

Wlicthcr  or  not  in  consequence  of  tills  political 
schism  in  his  family,  Hammond's  principles  aeon 
not  to  have  been  of  any  decided  complexion ;  but 
to  have  alternately  imbibed  the  nearest  reflected 
hue  with  most  camelion-like  passivcness  and  ver- 
satility. 

Immediately  on  quitting  the  University,  be  first 
became  a  zcjilous  proselyte  to  republicanism  at 
the  int>tigation  of  liis  uncle,  the  soldier;  and  next 
a  "  |»enitent  convert "  to  regenerated  loyalty  by  the 
exhortation  of  his  uncle  the  divine.  In  either  case, 

"  Avunculus  excitat  ;'* 

he  never  acts  on  his  own  fm^  nnll,  or  uncontrolled 
judgment.  Nor  was  it  in  his  political  attach- 
ments alone,  that  be  was  guitled  by  the  choice  of 
others.  We  have  already  found, — as  he  him.self 
perhaps  found, — "  that  he  had  been  manied  to 
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"  a  tlanghter  of  John  Humpden,  by  CroniwuU's 
"  advice." 

It  must  have  t)een  soon  after  liis  presentation 
to  the  king  at  Hampton  Court,  that  "  HammoiHi 
''  left  the  array"  ami  (according  to  lord  Claren- 
don) "  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  a  season, 
'*  when  there  was  no  visible  occasion  to  draw  hiro 
"  thither."  It  has  been  alrea<Iy  shewn,  that  there 
was  not  only  a  visible,  but  a  very  palpable,  occa- 
sion for  his  so  unthdmwing  himself;  namely— on 
account  of  his  recent  appointment  to  that  g-overn- 
ment.  A  sufficient  rejwon,  not  merely  to  obviate 
enquiry,  but  to  anticipate  curiosity,  and  prevent 
suspicion.  But  perhaps  the  tmer,  and  more  in- 
fluential motive  will  now  for  the  first  time  be 
divulged. 

It  is  John  Ashhumham,  who  in  his  Narrative 
relates  the  following  occurrence. — "  Colonel  Ham- 
"  mond  had  said  to  me  a  few  days  before,  meeting 
"  him  on  the  road  to  London,  that  he  was  going 
"  down  to  his  government ;  because  he  found  that 
"  the  army  was  resolved  to  break  all  promises 
"  with  the  king  ;  and  that  he  would  have  nothing 
"  to  do  with  such  perfidious  actions."* 

But  before  proceeding  to  point  out,  how  mnch 
the  whole  of  Hammond's  subsequent  conduct 
uniformly  corresponds  with  this  profession,  it  may 
be  meet  to  notice  some  antecedent  circumstances, 

*  "  hy  the  way  I  oakcd  Mr.  Ashburnbam.  if  he  hud  any  ac- 
'*  qiuiintance  with  Hamnnmd  Uic  giivcriior.  He  replied  not 
"  vcn-  much  ;  yet  he  h»d  lately  hud  H«mc  discourse  with  bim 
"  upon  ihc  highwH\  iieiir  Kingsum ;  tind  found  him  not  very 
*'  averse  to  his  msycsty." — Berkeley  a  Meratrirs. 
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which  argue  strongly  in  favour  of  his  sincerity ; 
and  in  excuse  of  that  credulity  for  which  Ash- 
burnham  complains  of  having'  been  so  severely 
and  unfdirly  censured. 

Long^  previously  to  the  king's  quitting  Hamp- 
ton Court,  it  is  evident,  that  there  were  among 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  even  among  such,  as 
with  far  more  reason  than  Hammond  might  be 
considered  as  "  of  nearest  trust  with  Cromwell — ' 
some  in  whom  all  sense  of  honour,  good  faith 
and  loyalty  was  not  totally  extinct.  Of  these, 
m^jor  Himtington  and  colonel  Cook  have  been 
already  noticed.  ^H 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  further  says  in  her  Memoirft— 
"  The  king  by  reason  of  his  daily  converae  with 
"  the  officers  began  to  be  trinkling  with  them ; 
''  and  not  only  then,  but  before ;  and  had  drawn 
'*  in  some  of  them  to  engage  to  corrupt  others  to 
"fall  in  with  him."  fc»he  aftei-wards  adds: — 
*'  The  king  made  use  of  this  advantage"  (that  is 
of  AshbuiTiham  and  Berkeley's  being  permitted 
to  attend  upon  hun)  "  to  corrupt  many  of  the 
"  officers  to  revolt ;  which  some  time  after  they 
"  did,  and  i)aid  the  forfeiture  with  their  lives." 

When  all  this  "  trinkling"  was  going  forward 
eo  extensively,  and  so  successfully  too,  as  we  are 
here  told,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
the  nephew  of  "  the  king's  iiivourite  and  hcloved 
"  chaplain"  {for  .such  art*  the  t^pithets  bestowed  on 
Dr.  Ilainniond)  stiould  have  been  overlooked  ;  or 
that  there  should  have  l»een  more  difficulty  in 
detaehiitg  him  from  Ci-omwell's  itifluencc;  or  in 
disgusting  liim    witli   such   base  and    iiei'fidiuu.s 
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uct,  than  Huntington^  Cook  and  ot)iei*s. 
Who  had  no  unoles  distinguished  for  pre-eminent 
devx)tion  to  the  royat  cause,  or  for  a  more  tlian 
usual  participation  of  the  royal  favour. 

When  we  last  saw  colonel  Hammond,  it  was 

near  Kingston  on  his  way  tu  the  Isle  of  Wiglit, 

and  in  conversation  with  Ashhumham.    We  next 

find  him  between  Carisbrook  Castle  and  Newport 

overtaken  and  accosted   by  sir  John  Berkeley. 

T}ie  reader  may  ptwsibly  recollect,  that  sir  John 

^n  being-  requested  "  fo  open  the  matter"  acqui- 

with    much    alacrity,   and    eflect.     But 

nstead  of  waiting- 

"  Rite  maturos  aperire  partus," 

at  once  delivered  himself  of  his  message  with  a 
precipitancy,  which  by  sympathetic  affection,  bad 

b'^ell  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  governor.  "  Ham- 
**  niond  (says  Berkeley)  grew  so  pale,  and  fell 
■**  into  such  a  trembling,  that  I  did  i*eaUy  believe 
"  be  would  have  fallen  off  his  horse :  which 
"^  trembling  continued  with  him  at  least  an  hour 

i"  after." 

Anhbumham,  (excepting  in  one  instance)  always 
less  circumstantially  oumnumicative  than  his  cot- 
league,  only  states  that — "  the  govenior  at  the 
"  first  seemed  very  much  discomposed."  Now 
whether  Hfunniond  trembled  for  at  least  an  hour 
after  hearing  Bt;rkeley*s  connmmitratiun  ;  or  uidy 
at  (be  first  seemed  very  much  diseompused;  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  differing  only  in  degree, 
must  be  allowed  to  tally  with  the  declaration  of 
his  resolution  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  army. 
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"  because  he  would  Jiave  nothing  to  do  with  such 
"  perfidious  actions."  Since  lie  now,  on  a  sudden 
found  himself  likely  to  be  forced  to  take  a  port  in 
that  very  drama,  of  which  he  had  wished  to  avoid 
the  being  so  much  as  a  spectator. 

It  may  perhaps  be  further  remembered,  that, 
during  this  at  least  hour  of  trembling,  Hammood 
"  broke  out  into  passionate  and  distracted  ex- 
"  presgions :"  and  among  others,  wc  arc  told  that, 
he  exclaimed ;  "  what  between  my  duty  to  his 
"  majesty,  and  gratitude  for  this  fresh  obligation 
"  of  confidence ;  and  my  observing  my  trust  to  the 
"  armyj  1  shall  l>e  confounded." 
Se«i»g«  That  we  should  here  read  parliament,  instead 
of  armi/y  must  at  finit  appear  an  extravagant  and 
outrageous  proposition.  Yet  upon  reflection  it 
may  be  found  not  only  wnn*antable;  but  more 
reasonably  to  be  admitted,  than  rejected. 

Notlung  can  be  more  clearly  and  decisively  de- 
monstrable (as  it  has  in  truth  been  already 
demonstrated)  than  that  the  governor  of  the  Isle 
of  IFlght  had  no  trust  to  be  observed  by  him  to 
the  army.  From  all  military  subjection  and  dft- 
pendance  hehad  been  formally  pronounced  exempt 
by  that  act  of  parliament  which  alone  could  liare 
invested  him  with  the  absolute  and  unlimited 
authority  appertaining  to  that  civil  appointment. 
Even  the  clause,  by  which  the  dignity  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  individually  had  been  reser\'ed, 
was  rather  a  negative  eontirmation  of  the  enact- 
ment, than  a  positive  exception  to  it.  First :  by 
the  special  and  express  declaration,  that  Ham- 
mond was  removable  onlv  bv  a  concurrent  vole 
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of  the  two  houses  of  pai'liament.  And  secondly 
by  tlie  non-existence  at  that  time  of  a  pretence 
for  any  interconrse  between  him  and  the  array. 
Since  so  fer  from  a  corporal's  guard,  tliere  was 
not  even  a  single  rank  and  file  of  jioUliei-s  ("  he- 
*  longing  to  the  army")  within  the  precincts  of 
bis  government.*  ■•'   •"   '*■■ 

But  that,  which  is  here  of  moi*e  importance 
than  the  feet  itself  of  Hammond's  having  no  trust 
^from  the  annt/  to  ohserne  is  tlie  proof  of  liis  having 
so  considered  himself.  This  proof  is,  that  to  the 
parliament  alone  he  officially  notified  the  king's 
arrival :  and  at  its  sole  disposal,  will,  and  plea- 
sure, declared,  that  his  majesty  would  he  detained 
in  Carifibrook  C;istle.  If  therefore  Berkeley  be 
correct  in  reporting  Hammond's  words,  the  latter 
ninst,  like  many  a  man  in  a  state  of  less  embarrass- 
ment and  trepidation,  have  said  one  thing  for 
another:  and  must  have  already  been  what  ho 
says  he  shall  be, — "  confounded." 

It  is  however  the  other  difficulty  of  Hammond's 
dilemma,  which  it  is  most  of  all  mntcriiil  to  con- 
sider :  hifl  *'  gratitude  to  the  king  for  this  fresh 
"  obligation  of  confidence,"  A  fresh  obligation 
necessarily  implies,  at  least  one,  antecedent  obli- 
gation. If  then,  as  A.  Wood  states,  Hammond 
was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  and  had  not  long 


*  Such  was  the  stjitc  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  time  of 
ammond'R  uppointment,  aud  of  the  king's  Bulwequent  arriviil. 


^HAnd  from  Fairfax's  letter  to  the  pArliomcnt  dated  Nov.  ^Ut, 
^^«(i^ht  days  after  Ihc  liitWr  event,  and  in  conscqucnpe  of  it,  we 
WK  thai  th^  rnmmuider-in-chief  did  not  cnitsider  himself  com- 
petent wilhmit  ill*  Atithnrity  to  send  any  troops  thither. 
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quitted.  Magdalen  II:il),  when  in  the  year  1642,  by 
the  persuasion  of  his  uncle  Thomas,  he  joined  the 
parliament's  army ;  how,  where,  and  when,  ante, 
rior  to  that  time,  could  this  Oxonian  son  of  the 
Chcrtsey  esquire  have  been  in  the  way  of  cxperi- 
enciDg  the  "  obligations  of  royal  confidence ;"  or 
the  son-in-law  of  Hampden  and  "  creature  of 
"  Cromwell "  %vithin  the  subsequently  intervening 
five  yeai'S,  until  the  date  of  the  so  often  mentioned 
presentation,  and  recommendation  of  bim,  "  as  a 
**  penitent  convert,"  by  his  uncle  Henry  at  Hainp* 
ton  Court. 

Surely  then  these  words,  or  rather  passionate 
expressions,  of  Hammond  accord  well  with,  if 
they  do  not  prove— ;^/jt^ ;  Ant.  Wood's  anecdote 
of  the  gracious  reception  and  kissing  of  bands. 
Semndly :  sir  John  Bo^vring's  relation  of  the 
king's  conversation  with  him  in  the  gallery  at 
Sion  House  respecting  the  probability  of  his  ma^ 
jesty's  soon  being  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Lisle,  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  whom  Hammond,  as  a 
stranger  there,  was  said  to  receive  his  dii'cctions. 
Thirdly :  Ashburnham's  deposition  of  Ham  mond's 
avowed  sentiments  and  reasons  for  withdrawing 
from  the  army,  on  their  casually  meeting  on  the 
road  near  Kingston.  Surely  too  alt  these  testi- 
monies collectively  countenance  the  suggestion, 
heretofore  submitted,  that  it  was  the  king,  and 
not  Ashbumham,  who  so  fatally  relied  on  Ham- 
mond, because  he  was  nephew  to  his  majesty's 
favourite  chaplain.* 

•  "  Tliia  man  was  entirely  dependent  on  Cromwell ;  yet  be- 
"  cause  he  was  nephew  to  Dr.  Hnniniond  the  kind's  favourile 
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^Had  not  therefore  the  most  authentic  of  all 
[storians,  by  the  unusual  preface  (if  his  enipliatic 
fc^  Certain  it  is,** — enhanced  the  usual  peremp- 

^10688   of   his    authoritative    averments,   when 
cularly  pronoancing»  that  "  the  king  never 
\thotight  of  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  "  a  very 
^erent  conviction  might  be  deduced  from  these 
Since  there  is  no  cause  to  suspect  sir  J. 
jwring  and  A.  Wood  of  having  insidiously  con- 
|»red  to  mislead  the  world.     For  then  it  would 
been  by  some  tale  of  a  more  obvious  con- 


'tain,  it  was  thought  proper  lo  have  rccDuriie  to  him  in 
mt  exigence,  when  no  other  rutinnnl  expedient  oould 
ikou^l  of."     Hume'fr  History  of  England. 
an  exigence  so  momeDtooM  and  desperate  when  there  was 
choice,  nor  even  so  much  as  an  nltemnttvc,  could  it  be 

ted  improper  to  have  recourse  even  to  an  irrationaJ  expc- 
,  when  "no  other  eoutd  be  thought  o/y  But  the  case  here 
Hlhat,  however  unknown  to  Hume,  there  was  another  and  a 
diifcrent  expedient  :  one,  which  had  been  originaily  atig> 
by  Asbbtirnham,  sod  for  a  time  adopted  hy  the  king, 
,  when  within  twenty  miles  of  the  island  be  declared  tliat 
miod  was  changed"  (very  unfortunately )  but  with  him 
very  unu^uaDy.)  An  expedient,  which  no  one  bearing  in 
|d  die  well  RArertaincd  state  of  the  Isle  of  ^Vight,  and  dtapo> 
bn  of  its  inhabitants,  can  deny  to  liavc  been  equally  practica- 
L  and  fnr  more  "  rational."  Uliicb  wua,  that  the  king  should 
R  Mcretcd  himself  in  sir  John  Oglandcr'n  house  ;  without  in 
I  fir^t  instance  having  any  recdttrnc  at  oJl  to  the  giivemor. 
his  majcstv  would  have  been  "  close  tn  the  water-side, 
t  have  taken  boat,  and  disposed  of  his  person  whither  he 
be)'OQd  sea."  Whereas  Titchfield  house  afforded  no 
bdiitie^  i  wliiie.  on  the  coutrar),  its  diitance  from  Cam. 
■ok  CoBtle  necessarily,  for  the  interchiuige  of  message  and 
prer,  incurred  a  delay  hazardous  in  the  extreme  ;  since  every 
fnent  of  it  was  pregnant  with  fatality. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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nection,  and  reiidier  upplication,  that  the  one 
would  have  sought  to  accredit  the  fiction  of  th< 
other.  While,  on  the  contrary  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained on  *'  uoufiriiiation  strong  as  proof  of  holy 
"  writ,**  that  while  Berkeley  and  Ashbumhain 
were  dniwiiig  up  their  respective  "  Narrations  of 
*'  all,  that  i)assed  in  that  affair"  it  was  "  without 
"  any  inclination,  that  one  should  see  what  the 
"  other  had  writ ;  having  contracted  a  very  avowed 
"  aniniofiity  apiinst  each  other."  All  these,  in 
themselves  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  acquire  weight, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  positive  facts ;  for 
some  of  which  lord  Clarendon  himself  has  perhaps 
inadvertently  vouched.  Such  <u»  first ;  that  the 
king  "  as  soon  as  freed  from  the  apprehension  of 
"  the  guards,  and  the  horse  qimrtei-s  rode  towards 
"  the  south-west,  and  that  iMut  of  Hampshire 
"  which  led  to  the  New  Forest ;"  and  consequently 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Secondly :  that  in  its  ii»- 
mediate  neighbonrliood  (at  Titchfield  house)  the 
king  awaited  HanuiHuid's  answer  to  that  message, 
which  according  to  Berkeley  (who  swears,  that  he 
"  delivered  it  word  for  word,")  commenced  with 
such  gracious  declarations  of  confidence,  and  reli- 
ance on  his  honour  and  loyalty,  sis  fully  justiiy 
the  already  quoted  passage  from  the  Athenx 
Oxonienses — "  His  majesty,  after  he  had  been 
"  frighted  from  Hampton  Court,  did  choose  rather 
"  to  put  himself  into  his  hands,  rather  than  any 
«  other." 

Hume  has  justly  observed,  that  "  lord  Claren- 
"  don  is  positive  that  the  king,  when  he  fled  from 
"  Hampton  Court,  had  no  intention  of  going  to 
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"  this  island  :  and  indeed  all  the  circumstances  of 
'■  that  Historian's  narrative,  which  wc  have  here 
"followed,  strongly  favour  this  opinion."  Strange 
indeed  it  would  be,  if  they  did  not. 

Ludlow  Siiys— "  CrorawcU,  as  well  as  the  king 
*liad  a  good  opinion  of  Hammond."  How  highly 
Hammond  stood  in  CromweH's  opinion  the  fact 
uf  his  having  been  married  by  htm  to  Hainp^len's 
daughter  is  a  proof,  as  incontestably  decisive,  as 
the  misapplication  of  it,  with  a  view  to  superin- 
duce on  nearness  of  trust  indiscriminate  reliance, 
and  unlimited  confidence,  is  nugatory  and  futile. 
But  it  becomes  absurd,  when  further  extended  to 
the  implied,  rather  than  expressed,  assumption  of 
his  having  been  employed,  iis  Cromwell's  chosen 
agent  to  seiiie  and  itiipnson  the  king.  This 
aasmnption,  alreiidy  so  often  denied,  as  matter  of 
U'gument,  is  now  at  last,  as  matter  of  fact,  dis- 
proved. For  whether  it  was  Cromwell's  purpose 
(as  the  lord  Holies  unwarrantably  asserts)  in 
sending  Hammond  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  pro- 
ride  the  king  with  a  gaoler ;  or  whether  it  was 
(aa  Hobbes  more  reasonably  conchides,)  in  driv- 
ing the  king  thither,  to  prompt,  and  enable  him 
to  effect  his  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  "  certain 
"  it  is,"  that  this  pui'posc,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  was  not  the  sort  of  secret,  with  which  he 
thought  that  Hammond  might  be  advantageously, 
prudently,  or  safely  entrusted.  Else,  when  Berke- 
ley so  discreetly"  opened  the  matter"  by  his 
question  to  one,  who  so  far  from  being  an  (£di- 
pus,  was  no  Davus,  of  "  who  he  thought  was  very 
"  near  hhn ;"  in  order  that  he  might  answer  it 
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himself  with — "  even  the  good  king  Charles,"  Uk 
governor  so  far  from  having  been  nearly  unhcwsed 
by  the  iBtelUgence,  and  "  trembling,  for  at  least 
"  an  hour  after"  (according  to  sir  John,)  would 
not  have  so  much  as  "  seemed  at  first  discon- 
"  certed"  (according  to  Ashbumhum)  even  fora 
moment. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  was  but  the  "  unreti) 
**  mockery"  of  a  counterfeit  surprise ;  in  which  h 
to  he  recognised  the  well-lectured  pupil  of  th*' 
great  professor  of  hypocrisy.  Be  it  so : — if  so  it 
be.  Thus  will  a  fresh  proof,  or  argument  be  sup- 
plied, »milar  to  one,  by  which  this  Vindication 
has  already  been  unwittingly  strengthened. 

That  position  may  be  safely  ceded,  which  the 
enemy  must  instantly  iind  to  be  untenable,  un- 
less by  abandoning  another  of  more  importance. 
The  dilemma,  to  which  lord  Clarendon  and  "  all" 
his  "  men"  arc  here  reduced,  is  this.  Either  Ham- 
mond's surprise  wiis  real  or  feigned.     If  real,  be 
himself  could  not  have  been  cognizant ,  if  feigned, 
Asbbumham  must  have  been  ignorant,of  Crom- 
well's supposed  design.    That  either  of  these  two 
was  engaged  in  the  plot,  has  not  been  made  to 
appear:    but  that  one  of  them  could  not  have 
been  so  engaged,  has   been,  as   ahove,    demon- 
strated.    Equally  evident   it   is   fi-om  the  porta 
resiHJctively  iissigned  to  each,  that  both  were  alike 
essentially  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  thi« 
conspiracy.    By  tlie  decoy-man  without  his  duck, 
or  by  the  decoy-duck    without    her   muster,  no 
wild  fowl  can  be  Utken.    In  Ashburnhanrs  bring- 
ing of  llaitiniond  to  Titchfield  house  there  cnn 
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I  therefore  have  been  no  "  treachery.''  And  when- 
ever a  mser  inun,  fnlly  and  clwly  iippiiited  of  all 
the  i>erils,  and  fairly  weighing  all  the  difficulties, 
M*  bis  sitiiution  shall  liave  pointed  out  Nome  more 
"  rational  expedient ;"  then  and  not  till  then,  will 
tlie  charge  of  unpardonable  "  ^0%"  be  esta- 
blished.* Violent,  in  the  extreme,  as  was  Ash- 
biirnliaurK  idterior  "  remedy;"  it  was  not  more 
fto,  tluin  the  imminent  danger  for  which  it  was 
"  provided."  And  bow  ivas  this  danger  iiinnrred  t 
L  Was  it  not  the  king's  own  inessagi%  wliicli  Berkeley 
V  delivered  woi*d  for  word  :  and  waw  it  not  Berkeln/'s 
own  preface,  with  which  he  "  opened  the  matter  ?" 
For  neither  of  these  indiscretions  can  Aslibum- 
faam  in  any  degree  be  held  responsible. 

As  the  criminating  depositions,  which  force 
aborts,  or  ingenuity  elicits,  from  a  reluctant 
witness,  go  further  towards  a  conviction  of  the 
^culprit's  guilt,  than  the  accusatory  allegation 
^spontaneously  obtraded  by  a  mercenary  infoi-mer, 
or  \-indictivc  prosecutor;  so  the  unintentional 
exculpation,  which  sparingly  transpii-es  from  "  a 

*  "  If  bU  political  prudeucv  watt  not  sudicient  to  cxtriciite 

J^  him  frum  »o  perilous  a  situalion,  he  inay  be  excusiil ;  siuL-e 

«ven  after  the  event,  when  it  is  commoDly  easy  to  correct  oU 

'eirors,  one  h  nt  a  loss  to  dt;teriiani'  wliiit  >conduot,  in  his  dr* 

cumatauced,  could  hu^c  -mitintiuned  the  authority  of  the  crown, 

and  preeerved  the  fate  of  the  nutinn."     Stirh  in  Iluim-'s  just 

ration,  when  speaking  gefterallj"  of  C'harlea'a  unhappj'  fiite. 

the  iiame  be  li.\s»  just,  if  applied  particularly  to  Ashburo- 

I's  situation,  and  conduct,  at  this  juncture  ? 

Hume  has  b«en  already  quoted  for  avowing  that  his  judge- 

lent  has  been  fbnn«d  on  Clareadon'a  aarrative  of  this  (rans- 
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"  very  avowed  animosity,"  \&  a  better  test  of  inno- 
cence, than  the  lavished  warranty  of  an  iU-^3- 
guised  self-interest,  or  suspected  fellow-feeling. 

They,  wlio  read  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  need  not 
Clarendon's  averniunt,  that  it  ha.s  been  written  in 
the  spirit  <)f  "  a  very  avowed  animosity**  against 
Ashburnhaui,  and  for  the  purpose  of  casting^  on 
him  the  H-hule  blame,  of  which  the  writer  would 
willingly  exonerate  himself.     The  feeling-,  and  the 
design  betray  themselves  in  every  page.     Yet  not 
superfluous  alike  is  the  noble  Historian's  declara- 
tion, that "  in  tmth  he  believes*'  the  right  hononr- 
able  memorialist,  (as  of  a  certahitif  he  hmtws  the 
king)  to  have  quitted  Hampton  Court,  without 
any  the  least  notion,  surmise,  or  suspicion,  that 
the  Isle  of  Wight  was  the  place  of  their  imme- 
diate deJ^tinatioQ.     How,  and  whence  the  chan- 
cellors  strange   knowledge  of   this   the    king's 
strange  ignorance  was  obtained,  we  are  not  told. 
"  Certain  it  is,"  that  it  could  only  have  been  from 
a  hearsay  report;  which  (not  less  "  certain  it  is," 
nor  less  strange)  seems  never  to  have  reache<l  any 
other  ears.    But  what  gave  rise  to  his  belief,  that 
Berkeley  was  no  better  infonne<l  on  this  point,  no 
more  apprised  of  this  resolution,  than  even  the 
king,  is  clearly  ascertained.     For  this,  as  he  says, 
sir  John  took  care  to  publish.     Adding  moreover 
that  he  "  knew  nothing  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  of 
*'  the  governor :"  and  that  from  first  to  last  he  bad 
disapproved  of  the  scheme. 

It  cannot  therefore  have  been  to  serve  himself; 
for  here  he  had  no  occasion  for  it :  it  cannot  have 
been  to  favour  his  collcagnc ;   for  he  never  had 
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any  inclination  for  it:  it  cannot  have  been  to  de- 
ceive the  world;  for  (as  we  arc  told  of  the  lord 
Lanpdale)  "  he  had  not  any  temptation  to  it,** 
that  in  the  sequel  of  Berkeley's  most  cirtuimstan- 
tial  narrative  are  found  proofs  of  Hainmond't>  utter 
unfitness  and  incapacity  to  execute  this  supposed 
commission,  as  undeniably  convincing,  as  those 
already  afforded,  that  in  point  of  fact,  it  never  was 
confided  to  him. 

After  Iiaving  related,  that  Hammond,  on  being 
told  what  engagement  was  required  of  him  by  the 
king,  expressed  his  "  wisli  that  his  majesty  had 
"  reposed  himself  absolutely  upon  him,  because  it 
"would  have  been  much  the  better  for  both;" 
Berkeley  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  retunied  for 
answer,  that  "  since  we  desired  it,  he  would  say; 
"that,  because  he  believed  his  majesty  had  made 
"  choice  of  him,  as  a  person  of  honour  and  honesty, 
"  to  lay  this  great  trust  upon ;  therefore  he  would 
'*  not  deceive  his  majesty's  expectation."  Which 
declaration  not  being  deemed  sufficiently  explicit, 
he  added,  that "  he  would  further  say  that,  which 
"  he  was  sure  ought  to  content  every  reasonable 
"  man ;  which  wiis,  that  he  did  believe  his  majesty 
"  relied  on  him,  as  on  a  pei-son  of  honour  and 
"honesty:  and  therefore  he  did  engage  himself 
'**  to  us  to  perform  whatever  could  be  expected 
frum  a  person  of  honour  and  honesty."* 


•  *  The  messrifTf,"  frnm  thr  king  wliirh  Berkeley  liari"dcli- 

**  vercd  word  for  word,"  aft^r  some  inlroftuctory  prnHoiM  ex- 

prc^smnn,  hnving  Wen,  tUitl  "  his  majesty  not  to  surprise  him, 

'"  hu)  ifaougfat  (it  to  send  uh  before  to  advertise  him  :  and  l-r» 

"  desire  his  promise  to  protect  his  raajesly  and  hi.*  wrvants  to 


«DC  tamtmmg  it,  Idit ■!■>■■  iiipi  1111111  /  mat  fcwitwJy 
"Wa^kcHaanMOdlDTiichfidil:-  NowaAnittii^ihepM» 
Mkf  of  Aakbmhaai'*  bcnag  l>een  bdth  the  bkm*  I1UWJW.WH 
of  Inwm,  asd  tbc  moiC  iiuprwJeBl  «f  foob,  bow  oorid  br  bm 
had  tbp  po«er,  wtm  m  CmUbmJk  Cafde.  to  "  cxbA"  a  pn- 
noM  from  tbe  gtnrnior ;  ^fbe  ccrtaiidT  migfal  fane  jiiiiiMll 
bot^  at  be  inaitttd  tm  drfMnmg  ooe.  of  Uie  kjqg's  tvo  ■«- 
•ogcre.  Or  ebc.  mfferin^  tfaem  10  depart,  apjirixed  as  be  W 
b]r  Berkeley,  tfasc  "  good  King  Charles  «u  very  MV,"  kt 
Bifglii,  u  Aahbanilmii  sajf,  "  by  aendiiig  spies  hare  Miij  dk- 
"eonted  teplMeafUte  king's  cxmceshnent."  Nor  bkniaie 
correcthr  affimed  to  bivT  been  a  DCccMary  cooMfqoence  d 
UamrocDd's  hartBg  been  brought  to  Titefafiekl,  that  "  the  kitf 
"  wai  obliged  to  put  hitOM-lf  into  hii  bands,  juid  to  attend  bio 
"  to  Cvisbrook  Ctstk."  The  tnitfa  is,  that  faia  nuyeaty's  too 
great  confidence,  not  less  falal  than  if  it  tiad  been  tmhooihll. 
bad  bo  fur  pUc-nl  biin  in  Hammond's  power,  as  nothinf  cod' 
extricau-  bim,  but  a  measure,  which  ncJtber  bis  feiue  of  hooMr> 
nor  hiK  humanity,  wiruid  »uffcr  him  to  ndopc 
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derful  au   understandiug   in   the  natui*e8  and 
humours  of  lueu,  and  t>o  great  an  experience  in 
applying  them;"  with  such  "  an  admirable  eir- 
cunispcction  and  sagacity  "  that  Cromwell  from 
nong  so  many  "  of  nearest  trust  with  liim,"  and 
kerefore  best  knon-n  to  him,  should  have  selected 
r  bis  confidential  and  discretionaiy  agent,  on 
momentous  and  critical  occasion,  *'  a  man  of 
such  a  feeble  temper ;"  so  irresolute  and  vacil- 
lating; so  absurdly  scnipuIuuB,  and  couscienti- 
busly  tiifling.  One,  who  for  the  paltry  observance 
0(  a  quibbling  distinction  between  tlie  woixls,  and 
Ibe  sense,  of  an  engagement ;  and  more  influenced 
by  the  letter,  than  the  spirit  of  a  pledge,  would 
thus  risk  the  loss  of  that  prize,  which  he  had  been 
purposely  sent  to  secure;  and  hazard  the  failure 
liof  an  enterprize  at  the  very  moment  of  its  successful 
iecoomplisbmeat?   And  moi-eover  such  a  heedless, 
fconfiding  simpleton,  us  spontaneously  and  uncon- 
ditionally to  surrender   himsclfj  the  "  provided 
'.'*  giujler,"  into  the  absolute  power  of  his  intended 
prisoner  ? 

,  It  was  not  thus,  that  Joyce  had  executed  a  for- 
mer similar  uommis.siou  :  nor  that  Harrison  and 
Rainsborougb,  and  Fride,  and  Ewer,  and  Cobbet, 
(all,  as  they 

sbuuM  be,  laode  of  sterner  stuff,") 

have  done  credit  to  the  choice  of  their  employer ; 
'and  to  the  accuracy,  with  which  lord  Clarendon 
has  delineated  their  employer's  character. 

la  reason  equally  incredible,  and  morally  speak- 
ing alike  impossible  it  i.s,  that  Cromwell  should 
forcibly  have  despiUched  on  such  a  service  as  this, 
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a  more  than  reloctant  agent.  That  such  in  truth 
Hammond  was,  is  ascertained  on  higher  authori- 
ties limn  either  Ashbumhain*s  Narrative,  wherein 
we  read  of  the  fonuer's  declared  disapprobation  of 
the  kings  treatment,  when  they  casually  met  and 
conversed  on  the  highway ;  or  than  that  part  of 
Berkeley's  Memoir  now  under  consideration.  It 
is  lord  Clarendon  himself  who  sa>'5  "  colonel  Ham- 
"  mond  had, before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  writ 
"  many  letters  to  the  parliament,  to  be  discharged 
"  from  that  government,  and  from  the  care  of 
**  the  king's  person ;  and  the  officers  of  the  army 
"  seemed  wonderfully  offended  with  him  formak- 
"  Ing  the  denuind ;  and  he  got  himself  looked 
"  upon  as  under  a  cloud." 

Of  these  many  letters  to  parliament  it  may  suf- 
fice to  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  those 
of  the  ejirliest,  and  latest,  date*^.  In  order  to  show 
how  much  Hammond  detested,  deprecated,  and 
deplored  that  office,  which  not  Cromwell's  choice, 
but  in  the  first  instance  the  king's  confidence,  and 
secondly  that  of  the  parliament  had  forced  upon 
him.  So  also  will  that  required  cnn'ohonition  be 
produced,  witlumt  which  Dr.  Lingjird  declares 
the  most  authentic  of  historians  not  to  be  sofelv 
trusted.  So  too  at  least  will  be  established  one 
exception  to  M.Villemain's  generally  just  remark; 
that  "  this  portion  of  lord  Clarendon's  History  U 
throughout  at  variance  with  all  public  Registers." 


"  To  the  earl  of  Manchester,  fee.  &c.  ' 

But  my  lord  I  most  humbly  l>eg  it  of  you, 

that  I  may  be  diseliarged  from  my  employment : 
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*'  it  being  a  burden  insupporUible  for  nie.  I  have 
"  entreitted  my  lord  of  Denbigh  to  report  my  huin- 
"  ble  desires  to  your  lordships  at  large  concem- 
"  ing  the  same." 

Lords'  Journals,  28th  Dec.  1647. 

From  the  date  of  this  letter  it  must  have  been 
written  within  six  weeks  from  the  time,  when  the 
burden  insupportable  had  been  first  laid  upon 
him  by  parliament. 

Omitting  several  other  letters,  in  which  the 
same  request  is  earnestly  repeated,  the  last  dated 
the  20th  of  November,  (when  he  quitted  his  go- 
vernment without  having  been  formally  released 
from  it)  concludes  In  the  following  words. 

"  And  if  for  a  rewiu-d  for  my  having  faithhilly 
"  and  honestly  discharged  my  trust,  and  for  all 
"  other  hazard,  labour  and  blood,  whielt  I  have 
"  undergone  and  spent  in  your  service,  I  may  now 
"  receive  my  discharge  from  a  burden  so  much  too 
"  heavy  for  me,  I  shall  rest  fully  satisfied ;  bless 
"  my  God  ;  and  thank  your  lordships." 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Cromwell  had 
suppressed  the  mutiny  of  the  agitators,  Berkeley 
says: 

"  And  now  Mr.  Ashbumham  and  the  governor 
"  were  frequent  and  feiTent  in  private  confe- 
"  rences :  and,  as  I  have  heard,*  came  to  particn- 

*  BerkeVy  not  having'  mentioned  from  whom  ht  heud  tiiis 
mult  of  the  froqupnt  and  fervent  confereiK-es  betwt-cn  the  go- 
vemor  of  the  island  and  the  groom  of  tb«  bedchamber,  it  may 
be  a  fiur  aurmi-^e.  that  thin  informant  u-iis  no  other  than  the 
same  anonymous  "  j^ntlcmari  of  gtHxI  worth  and  ([lUiUty,"  with 
whom  bu  iiftcrwiird^  became  ncquaintcd  in  Hullnnd.     And  from 
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"  lars  of  aDcomnKxliitiim  for  liiin,  in  case  of  the 
"  king's  recoveiy :  insomnch  that  the  governor 
"  i^eeiued  soliuitoii^  of  nothing  so  mach,  as  that 
"  the  army  should  resume  its  wonted  discipltop, 
"  and  clear  tlietiiselves  of  their  importunate  and 
"  impertiuertt  adjutators.  And  therefore  sent  his 
"  chaplain, -f-  immediately  to  the  army  to  conjure 
"  them  to  make  use  of  their  success  upon  the  ad- 
"  jutators." 

"  Two  or  three  days  after  he  moved  earncsUj, 
•*  that  his  majesty  would  send  one  of  us  three  to 
"  the  army  with  colourable  letters  to  the  general; 
"  but  that  he  should  write  with  confidence  to 
"  Cromwell  aiul  Ireton.  To  whom  he  would  al»H 
"write:  and  did;  conjuring  thein  by  their  rti-™ 
"  gagement,  by  their  interest,  by  their  honour  and 
"  their  consciencesj  to  come  to  a  speedy  close  with 
"  the  king :  and  not  to  expose  themselves  still 
"  to  the  fantastic  giddiness  of  the  adjutators."     ^ 

When  Berkeley  arrived  at  the  head-quarteil^ 
"  there  being  a  general  meeting  of  the  officers  at 
**  that  moment*'  he  says, — "  AJ>er  an  hour's  wait- 
,'*  ing  I  was  admitted ;  and  after  I  had  delivered 
""my  compliment  and  letters  to  the  general,  I  was 
"  desired  to  withdraw :  and  liaving  attended  1 


liajU 


whom  he  Icamt  (that,  which  he  never  of  himself  could  have  au»- 
pecttKl.)  that  Hammond  hiid  heen  induci'd  contrary  to  Wis  ori^ 
oal  decision  to  detain  Ashburnhaio,  Trum  a  nutiun  that  the  king 
would  less  rendity  dispense  with  bis  attendance  and  .servicea  than 
thoM  of  air  John. 

t  "  To  thi»  end  he  acut  ope  Mr.  TroiigfatoD,  his  cbsplun  t^ 
"  the  orniy."  ^M 

Ludluw's  Monoirs,  p.  96. 
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"  an  hour  I  was  called  in.  Tlie  general  (Kairfux) 
"  looked  very  severely  upon  me ;  and  after  hia 
**  manner  said,  tbat  they  were  the  parliament's 
**  army :  and  therefore  could  not  say  any  thing  to 
"  his  niajestj-'s  motion  for  petice  :  but  must  refer 
"  those  matters  to  them,  to  whom  they  would  send 
'*  his  majesty's  letter.  I  then  looked  about  upon 
"  Cromwell  and  Iretun :  who  saluted  me  very 
"  coldly,  and  had  their  countenance  quite  cliang- 
"  ed  towards  me ;  and  shewe<l  me  Hammond's 
"  letter,  wliich  I  had  delivered  to  them ;  and 
"  smiled  witli  much  disdain  upon  it." 

As  in  trutli  well  they  might.  For  could  aught 
but  disditin  and  derision  be  excited  in  their  minds 
by  Hammond  s  thus  obtesting  the  inviolable  sanc- 
tity of  their  engagements ;  adjuring  them  by  their 
seiise  of  honour :  and  appealing  to  the  dictates  of 
their  coitseienceP  More  espeeially  with  the  con- 
comitant friendly  hint,  as  to  how  they  (Cromwell 
and  Ireton ! !)  might  best  promote  their  own  inte- 
rests. 

Such  having  been  the  contents  of  this  letter.  It 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  most  unequi- 
vocal! and  convincing  proof,  ever  given  by  Crom- 
well, of  Hammond's  being  of  "  nearest  trust"  with 
lum,  was,  tlie  one,  recorded  by  our  noble  histo- 
rian, when  he  advised  the  colonel  to  marry  Miss 
Hampden. 

Numerous  arc  the  examples,  which  might  be 
adduced  to  sliew,  that  those,  whom  the  world 
most  thought,  and  who  most  thought  themselves, 
"  of  nearest  trust  with  Cromwell"  were  only  his 
greatest  dupes.     If  he  and  Fairfax  had  not  been 
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contemporaries,  it  never  would  liuve  been  demon- 
strated, bow  far  dupery  between  man  and  man 
may  be  carried.  We  here  find  the  sapient  lord 
general  so  late  as  at  the  close  of  November  1647, 
still  believing,  that  it  is  the  parliament's  army, 
which  he  is  commanding.  And  though  Ham- 
mond more  enlightened  by  that"  trlnkling/'  men- 
tioned by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully pnictiseil  at  Hampton-Court,  could  not 
have  been  in  the  same  error  and  ignorance  as  to 
the  army's  incapacity  to  treat  and  to  deliberate 
and  to  have  an  opinion,  and  will  of  its  own,  he 
felt,  that  such  as  it  had  been,  and  as  it  yet  noini> 
nully  continued  to  be,  such  it  ought  still  to  hare 
really  been.  For  hitherto  there  had  been  no  openly 
avowed  rupture  between  the  two  discordant  par- 
ties, however  nintually  jeuluiis  and  distrustftd  of 
each  other.  But  so  soon  as  he  had  found  himself 
in  a  situation  to  verify  by  his  own  experience,  that 
"  no  man  can  ser\'c  two  masters,"  it  is  manifest 
— that  there  was  no  hesitation  on  liis  part  in  mak- 
ing the  option  ;  and  in  deciding  that  his  obedience 
as  a  soldier,  had  merged  in  his  allegiance  as  a 
subject.  It  is  equally  manifest,  that  this  his  pre- 
ference was  soon  known  to  each  of  tlie  two  rival 
powers :  and  that  he  as  entirely  obt^ned  the  con- 
fidence and  good  opinion  of  the  parliament:  as 
that  he  incuiTcd  the  suspicion  and  ill-will  of  the 
army.* 

•  Sabsequcntly,  and  crP  I»ng,  it  was  proved,  that  no  ground- 
less jealousy  hnd  dictated  that  amendment,  already  noticed,  to 
the  original  form  of  bis  appointment  03  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
n^gfal :  mundy;  that  he  should  be  continued  in  that  ofUce, 
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To  place  bcyoml  the  reach  of  denial,  cavil  or 
oubt,  each  of  these  three  points,  all  materially^ 
f  not  e<]tially,  important,  tlie  evidences  arc  bo 
uperfluoutily  abundant,  as  that  (a  selection  of 
hem  sufficing  to  convince)  the  readers  time  and 
Btienee  may  be  spared  without  detriment  or  risk 
t)  the  cause  here  advocated. 

l".  If  Hammond's  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed 
3  him  by  the  piirliament  be  not  as  yet  appai'ent 
nough  from  his  immediate  announcement  of  the 
ling's  unexpected  prt^senee  in  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
nd  from  the  other  transcribed  contents  of  his 
rst  letter;  nor  by  the  extracts  already  given 
fom  two  of  those  "  many  letters/'  said  by  lord 
Ilarendon  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  ob- 
lin  his  so  muclt  wished  for  dismissal  and  release, 
t  the  hands  of  those,  whom  alone  he  acknow- 
idged  as  of  competent  authority  to  cancel  tliut 
rarriuit,  which  they  alone  could  have  decreed; 
he  deliciency  is  thus  easily  supplied. 

Sir  Philip  Warwick  has  given  the  following 
ccount. — "  I  prayed  his  majesty's  leave,  that  I 
might  utter  my  thoughts  concerning  his  present 
condition,  in  relation  to  his  station  in  that 
place :  and  I  told  him,  I  understood  the  governor 
usually  prided  himself  in  saying,  that  the  person 
of  the  king  was  put  into  his  hands  by  the  par- 
liament :  and  that  he  would  obey  no  directioni» 
concerning  the  same  but  from  the  parliament." 

oDtil  the  lords  and  commons  in  parlkmrnt  assembled  shall 
oiherwise  order :"  instt-ad  of  "  quamdiu  Be  bene  gesserit :" 
od  thai  no  superfiuous  precaution  hud  exprc§»)]r  ubsolved  him 
vm  all  milit&rv  subordination  .isriag  to  Faiifiu.  akme. 
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Sir  Jobu  Uowring,  in  confirmation  of  the  above 
testimony  relates,  that  when  Ewer  came  commis- 
sioned by  Fairfax,  at  the  instig'ation  of  Cromwell, 
to  supersede  Hammond,  that  "  he  heard  the  latter 
"  say,  that  he  had  the  charf^e  and  care  of  the 
"  kind's  person  by  order  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
"  mcnt.**    As  to  wluit  he  further  said  it  may  be 
best  known  by  his  own  detailed  statement  in  a. 
letter,  addressed  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  o 
peers,  dated  C^risbrook  Castk^,  Nov.  28.     "  M 
"  lords.    Colonel  Ewer  is  come  into  this  island. 
*'  At  his  coming  I  demanded  of  him  to  knonr 
"  what  instructions   he   had,  and   from  whom : 
"  beciuse,  though  I  held  myself  obliged  to  obey 
"  the  grtieraf^  commands  in  going  to  him,  yet  / 
Swmtpkge"  hndatrnsf  upon  me  from  the  parliameti/,no  tctfy, 
Ru^gcMed    "  as  I  conceived,  relating  to  the  general,  or  army  : 
tio"''^f     "  which  I  must  be  fftithfiil  unto  to  the  utmost  of 
Smcltof"  ^y  power.    And  that  I  ought  not  to  give  obe- 
"^"w"**"  diencc  to  any,  save  to  the  parliament  alone,  thai 
reipccting  «  fi(jfi  entrusted  me^  and  only  had  power  so  to  do. 
""■i^B  £  "  I  farther  plainly  told  him,  that,  if  he  or  any 
armf."      **  Other  should  so  proceed  to  violate  my  instmc- 
^  "  tions  from  the  parliament,  whilst  I  continued  so 

^^H  ^'  in  trust,  I  held  myself  bound    in  conscience, 

^^H  "  honour,  and  duty,  to  oppose  them  to  the  utmost : 

^^H  "  and  accordingly,  God  assisting  me,  I  was  resolved 

^^M  **  to  do."     Lords'  Journals.*" 

^^^  2°.  When  in  the  house  of  commons  Cromwell 

^  (as  our  noble  Historian  has  atfirnied)  expatiating 

on  Hammond's  honesty  and  integrity,  more  espe- 
cially vouched  for  his  devotion  to  Uie  will  of  par- 
liament, as  l>eingsueh  as  topi*eclude"  all  jealousy 


I 
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^  of  his  being  corrupted  by  any  one ;"  (the  party 
dien   forming  the  majority,  having  six  nionthti 
Sarlier,  aocoixiing  to  the  same  high  autltority,  re- 
lolved  to  commit  this  vouching  eulogist  to  the 
Tower;  as  the  sure  and  only  means  of  laying  the 
lefractory  and  contumacious  spirit,  which  lie  liad 
{used  in  the  army,  and  continued  to  foment :)  it 
B  reasonable  to  expect,   that  some  excitement 
Bu^t  have  been  produced  on  minds,  "  not  easily 
^  jealous,"  or  prone  to  suspicion.     But  when  it  is 
(hrthcr  added  that — "  all  this  relation"  (its  pane- 
gyrical peroration  of  course  included)  was  "  made 
'  with  so  unusual  a  gaiety,  that  all  men  con- 
'  eluded,  that  the  king  was  where  he  wished  he 
f  shonid  be :"  how  strange  it  is,  that  even  "  the 
\  drowsy  dull  presbyterian  humour"  of  the  fasci- 
iBted  and  si>ell-bouDd  Fairfax  bimself  should  not 
lave  been  roused  from  its  balefid  lethargy.*     Yet 
(owever  strange,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  from  this 
ftoraent  may  be  date<l  the  apparent  origin  of  tliat 
mhounded  trust,  and  reliance,  which  the  parlia- 
aent  placed  in  Hammond ;  and  which  terminated 
^ly  in  the  extinction  of  its  own  functions  and 

iwer. 

The  first  proof  was  given  in  its  continuing  him  in 
is  government,  together  with  further  entrusting 

|p,  "  The  agiuton,  who  were  first  fonned  bjr  him  (Cromwe])) 
!to  oppose  the  parliament,  and  to  reirist  the  dcAtructive  doom  of 
their  disbanding,  and  likewise  to  prevent  any  inconvrntetifv, 
or  mischief,  that  nught  result  from  the  drowsy,  du]l  pmt.b)te- 
tian  humour  of  Fnirfiu  :  who  wished  nothing  that  CroinwcU 
did,  and  yet  cuntributi-d  to  bring  it  all  to  pasii."  Clarendon'B 
Iftory,  vol.  V.  p.  504. 
,  VOL.  X.  A  a 
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to  him  absolnttly,  the  sole  custody  of  the  royal 
prisoner.  How  gradually  this  confidence  grew, 
and  this  reliance  strengthened,  may  be  traced 
through  resolutions,  orders,  and  votes,  of  discre- 
tionary powL'rs,  extended  ;  of  stipendiary  emolu- 
ments, augmented ;  and  of  remiineratiTe  grants, 
perpetuate<l.  To  all  which  may  be  added  the 
perhaps  not  less  unequivocal,  though  certainly 
less  acceptable,  testimony  of  satisfaction  and  ap- 
probation, in  the  persevering  non-compliance  with 
his  urgent  solicitude,  and  reiterated  supplicatiocut, 
to  be  discharged  from  the  "  intolerable  burdea' 
of  his  detested  office. 

•  When  the  commissioners  were  about  to  depart 
on  their  return  to  the  parliament,  after  bavmg^ 
presented  the  four  bill§,  tliey  required,  that  Ham- 
mond should  be  present  at  the  reading  of  tht 
king's  answer;  which  the  earl  of  Denbigh  had 
reftised  to  carry  back  unopened ;  and  persisted  ia 
that  requisition,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's 
**  objections." — (Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  100.) 

This  was  surely  a  mark  of  consideration,  as  well 
as  of  confidence.  It  occurred  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1647 ;  that  is  about  six  weeks  after  the 
king's  arrival  in  the  island.' — 
"  Commons*  Journals, 
Feb.  18,  1648." 

"  Resolved — ^That  it  be  wholly  left  to  colonel 
"  Robert  Hammond,govemorof  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
"  to  appoint  such  pei-sons,  as  shall  attend  the  king; 
"  not  exceeding  the  number  of  thirty :  and  from 
*'  time  to  time  to  place,  or  displace,  such  of  theiD« 
«  as  he  shall  think  ft." 


M 


^  Commons*  Journals,  15  Nov.  1647.** 
^  "  Thf  hearty  thanks  of  the  house  were  ordered 
"  to  be  returned  to  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
"  Wight  for  his  faithftil  service,  and  his  prudent 
"  mana^ment  of  these  matters." 

f  Having  thus  shewn  that  Hammond's  attach- 
ment and  devotion  to  the  parliament  were  really 
such,  as  in  the  house  of  commons  Cromwell  had 
perhaps  unconsciously  pronounced  them  to  be; 
(that  is,  in  probability  not  a  little  moi-e  than  he 
believed,  and  to  a  certainty  incomparably  more 
than  he  wished;)  so  as  in  truth  "  not  to  be  cor- 
jf  rupted  by  any  body ," — and  how  much  the 
parliament  became  more  and  more  sensible,  and 
confident,  of  his  fidelity  and  zeal ;  there  now  re- 
mains only  by  a  few  instances  to  redeem  the  ^rd 
pledge ;  that  of  proving  how  far  he  incurred  the 
distrust  and  displeasure  of  the  army. 
L.  3.  That  Hammond  was  not  vie^ved  as  among 
TOe  brightest  of  his  Jupiter's  satellites  long  before 
"  he  had  got  himself"  (as  lord  Clarendon  says) 
"  looked  upon  as  under  a  cloud,**  is  discoverable 
once  more  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Ireton — "  We  are  earnest  with 
'*  Harrison  to  come  over  to  thee  for  assistance  in 
"  the  way  of  advice ;  and  I  hope  he  will  come." 
^  As  in  these  few  words  is  comprised  the  sufficient 
proof,  so  in  the  comment  on  them  uill  be  found 
the  brief  abstract,  and  epitomizwl  aggrfgate,  of 
all  the  foregoing  arguments.  For  what  purpose 
can  our  noble  Historian's  fact,  or  rather  assump- 
tion, of  Hammond's  having  left  the  army,  and 
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gone  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  few  days  before  the 
king's  escape,  "  when  there  was  no  visible  occa- 
"  sion  for  it;"  have  been  coupled  with  that  of  hi* 
being  "  of  nearest  trust  with  Cromwell ;"  other 
than  that,  which  he  lias  so  successiiilly  elfectedjof 
impressing  the  world  with  the  same  erroueoiu 
persuasion^  entertained  by  the  lord  Holies,  tirat 
Cromwell  prevailed  on  the  king  to  repair  to  tlial 
island,  because  he  had  there  '*  provided  him  with 
"  a  gaoler," 

Wci*e  this  however  to  be,  as  it  safely  might,  ad- 
mitted, it  cannot  be  denied  on  the  otlter  hand, 
that  Cromwell  must  have  despatched  Hammond, 
either  with,  or  without,  instruction,  how  to  exe- 
cute his  commission.     Supposing  the  affirmatiri: 
of  this  proposition ;  it  is  not  probable,  that  any 
form,  or  circumstances,  under  which    the  case 
might  present  itself,  could  have  been  overlooked 
by  that  "  admirable  circumspection  nnd  sagacity' 
for  which  Cromwell  was  so  much  distingnisbed 
But  supposing  the  negative,  such  omission  cooM 
only  have  proceeded  from  a  thorongb  conviction, 
formed  on  approved  ex[>enence,  of  Hammond's 
judgement,  decision,  and  6rmness ;  that  all  in- 
stnictions  how  to  conduct  himself,  even  in  a  situ- 
ation so  difhcuU  and  critical,  were  superfluous 
and  inexpedient.     Now  here  is  proof,  that  Crom- 
well could  neither  have  given  him  the  requisite 
instructions  for  his  conduct;  nor  credit  for  the 
possession  of  these  requisite  (pialitications.  If  then 
the  one  of  these  two  courses  was  essential  towards 
his  forming  a  hope  of  succeeding  in  this  bis  pi** 
sumed  enterpnse,  and  it  be  demonstrable,  that  be 
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trailed  neither;   the  only  natiiml  (H^nolusion  is 

t,  which  from  other  prenuses  has  already  been 

often  deduced  ;  namely,  that  it  never  was  by 

contrivancCj  project^  or  wish  of  his,  that  the 

!g  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle. 

•,c  why  this  earnest  desire,  and  anxious  hope, 

it  Hammond  might  soon  have  Harrison's  "  as- 

\sistance  fn/way  of  advice  9^* 

Then  let  the  date  of  the  letter  be  observed  in 

lich  this  ftiimest  hope  is  expressed,  Nov.  21st, 

17.     TImt  is  eight  duvs  after  the  die  had  been 

it,  and  the  main  chance  derided,  by  the  king's 

Hantary  surrender  of  his  person. 

What  was  in  Ireton's  opinion  the  advice,  with 

lich  the  governor  stood  most  in  need  of  being 

isted,  must  have  been  such  as  the  chosen  coad- 

itor  was  best  qualified  to  supply.    And  thus  the 

meous  notions  entertained  of  Hammond's  less 

ispicuous  character  may  be   rectified  on  the 

)re  notorious  infamy  of  Harrison's.     Hume  lias 

of  Ircton  that  "  he  was  a  man  who  had  grafted 

I  the  soldier  on  the  lawyer."    If  it  be  allowable 

to  draw  a  similar  metaphor  from  the  same 

iixe,  it  may  be  said,  that  Harrison,  by  a  more 

miplcx  horticultural  process,  had  inarched  the 

ftldicr  on  the  attorney's  clerk ;  previously  budded 

the   butcher.     Lord  Clarendon's  account  of 

is,  that  he  "  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  near  him. 

iNantwieh  in  Cheshire,  and  had  been  bred  upj'.'jjj.'* 

under  a  lawyer  of  good  account  in  those  parts." 

wliich  the  lord  chancellor,  probably  as  being 

professional  ex|)erience  better  able  than  others 

pronounce   judgement  on  such   causes    and 
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effects,  ol)ser\'es, — "  which  kind  of  educiition  in- 
"  clines  young  men  to  moi'e  pride  tUan  any  other 
"  kind  of  breeding ;  and  disposes  tbcui  to  be  prag- 
"  matical  and  insolent" — ^But  he  has  omitted,  as 
unnecessary,  to  indicate  to  what  characteristics 
his  earlier  education  was  likely  to  incline,  and 
his  first  breeding  to  dispose,  amidst  habitually 
&mitiarizing  scenes  of  ceaseless  and  remorseless 
slaughter. 

Notwithstanding  Ireton's  cai*nestncss,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  fur  some  cause  or  other,  Harrison  diJ 
not  go  over  to  the  governur-gaoler's  a8&ii^tance.  At 
least  if  he  did,  "  certain  it  is,"  that  it  was  of  no 
avail.  Alttiough  heretofore  Hammond  lutd  shewD 
himself  to  be  one^  on  wlium  good  counsel  was  not 
thrown  away.     From  this   letter  alone  may  be 
therefore    sufiiciently  astrertaJned    the   light,   in 
which  Hammond   had  been  regarded  by  Crom- 
well, before  he  "  got  Iiimself  to  be  looked  upon 
"  as  under  a  cloud"  by  the  army.     And  heac«, 
once  more,  may  be  appreciated  the  rcasonablenea 
of  the  notion,  that  the  former  was  the  gaoler  pro* 
vided  for  the  king  by  the  latter.     Since  here  it  ii 
evident,  that  no  sooner  had  the  governor  beeo 
further  constituted  and  appointed  ^y  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  custody  of  ifs  royal  prisoner,  than 
Cromwell,  unable  to   displace,  or   recall   him, 
attempts  virtually  to  supersede  him  by  an  assistant 
"  in  the  way  of  advice." 

Herbert  relates  that "  lieutenant  colonel  Cobbet, 
"  an  officer  in  colonel  Fortescue's  regiment,  { Joyce- 
"  like)  came  unexpectedly  to  Newport  with  a  com* 
"  manded  party  of  horse ;  and  in  the  first  place 
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"  made  enquiry  for  coIodcI  Huinmond's  quaiters 
IjE  in  the  town  :  baWng  orders  to  seeuix;  bun.  The 
f  reason  unknown :  unless  from  an  apprehension^ 
"  the  despotic  a^tators  bad,  that  be  was  too  much 
a  courtier:  which  they  approved  not  of.  How- 
beit,  being  premonished,  he  evaded  him,  though 
very  narrowly." 

The  notile  Historian  having  related,  that "  there  uiju 
"  were  many  secret  consults"  among  the  officers  of  p.*224.i5. 
the  army,  how  to  be  rid  of  the  king;  and  "  what 
*f  to  do  with  liim ;"  concerning  which  three  difler- 
t  opinions  were  stoutly  niaintaine<t :  one  of  wbieh 
*  for  the  taking  away  his  life  by  poison ; 
which  would  make  least  noise ;  or,  if  tliat  could 
I  not  he  so  easily  contrived,  by  asRassination ;  for 
?  which  there  were  liands  enough  ready  to  be 
employed,"  observes,  "  this  party  might  proba- 
bly have  carried  it,  if  Hammond  could  have 
"  been  wrought  upon  to  have  concurred ;  but  he 
^  had  yet  too  much  conscience  to  expose  himself 
Mo  that  infamy;  aud  without   his  privity  and 
^  connivance  it  could  not  be  done.** 
i  In  what  manner  was  effected  their  necessarily 
preiiininarj*  riddance  of  Hammond,  after  Cobbct's 
failure,  ha'*  been  fully  detailed  by  sir  J.  Bowring: 
?ho  concludes  his  Narrative  thus :  "  As  soon  as 
f  Ewer  had  got  over  from  Cowes  to  THtchfield 
r  with  colonel    Hammond,   he  dismounts  him : 
"puts  Iiiin  into  a  hackney  coach,  brought  thither 
■  for  that  purpose  ;  and  with  a  small  guard  sends 
"  this  great  governor  to  Windsor  Castle,  a  pri- 
^  soDcr,  and  bis  horse  buck  again  into  the  island : 
"  where  colonel  Hiunmond  never  returned." 


For  LwBev  rritfa  the 

had  vkb  Cromveil ;  tIk*,  witk  a 

flMfral  of  that  Stern  rcfvUkia,  w  pvcMBpfaiiK] 

Co  accept  tbe  commaDd  of  the  cavalr7  is  Ifcted.  i 

■ad,  wfaea  paawng  in  reriev  the  scveni 

wbo  wiglit  be  tbmgfat  competent,  is 

•ome  objecrioD  to  each  of  tbon :  (ai 

to  "  colonel  AJgernon  Sidney,  by  reason  of  ha 

**  relation  to  fome,  wbo  wtere  in  the  kin^s  ii> 

"  tereKt  D  vben   he  came  to  lamtion    cokod 

*^  Hammond,  bis  objection,  I  remeodKr,  was  tU 


by  his  late  deportment,  wttb  relation  to  tbr 
*^  king,  he  had  so  disobliged  the  army,  that  br 
"  apprehended  he  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
«  tbein."* 

It  t»  now  more  than  time  to  enable  tlic  readtr 
to  form  his  own  jod^ment,  as  to  the  ambeoticity 
of  thofte  lettere,  already  so  often  referred  to,  and 
quoted.     Other  passages  of  which  it  is  become 

*  TliAl  Hammuud  was  ocver  more  employed  in  an;  military 
ciipA(.-ity  18  aMrertained  by  tbe  foDowing  ooticc  of  bis  deatb  in 
Whitdock'a  Memorials. 

"  Oct  34,  I6&4.— ColoDcl  Hatnmoad,  one  of  the  parUmmntf$ 
"  commiswionfft,  dioi  at  Dublin." 

"-  Nov.  2. — Colonel  Hammond's  ftioeralsolemnix<d  al 
*'  witb  much  fltate." 

This  •was  surely  a  civil  employment.     So  indeed  wm 
hw  \ma  heretofore  contended)  hu  government  of  tbe  Isle  of 
Wight. 
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cxpwiient  more  largely  to  tninscribe.  The  docu- 
ment is  of  that  importance,  that,  if  sufficient  proof 
be  adduced  of  its  being  such  as  it  professes  to  be, 
the  results  of  its  contents  may  be  to  establish  a 
case,  to  which  the  incredulous  will  hardly  demur, 
or  the  sceptical  except. 

In  the  year  1766  were  published  "  Letters  be- 
"  tween  colonel  Robert  Hammond,  governor  of 
"  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  committee  of  lonU 
"  and  commons  at  Derby  House,  general  Fairfax, 
"  licutcnant-genei'al  Cromwell ;  commissary-gene- 
"  ral  Ireton,"  &c .•  . 

Of  these  letters  the  following  account  is  given 
in  the  preface  to  them — "  The  papers  now  offered 
"  to  the  public  relate  to  so  interesting  an  event  in 
"  the  English  history,  not  hitherto  understood, 
"  that  no  apology  seems  necessary  for  taking  this 
"  method  of  preserving  authentic  copies  of  them 
**  from  the  like  unfortunate  accident,  that  cou- 
"  sumed  the  originals  in  the  fire,  which  proved 
"  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  other  valuable  manu- 
"  scripts  in  the  chambers  of  the  honourable  Mr. 
"  Yorke  in  Lincoln's  Idd,  on  the  27th  of  June 
"  1754." 

•  To  these  inedited  Letters  is  preruied  «  reprint  of  John 
AshWmhjun'g  letter  jjublwliwi  in  Iti-IH,  wliich  will  be  given  ta 
the  Appendix.  And  ulsu  the  kiug's  letter  to  sir  Henry  Vune,  the 
yaanger,  together  with  the  king's  engagement  to  curry  with 
tiim  to  the  Scotch  army  none  but  hia  two  acpliewa  imd  .\sli- 
barnhiun  -,  which  being  among  the  papers  of  sir  Edwnrd 
Nicholas  baa  afforded  to  the  venerable  Editor  of  them  »o  very 
bit  an  n)i|Mirtunity  of  dcrlarinp  hi.«  ronvictton,  that  it  ts  with 
great  appearance  of  truth,  that  Ashhumham  has  been  suspected 
of  treaebuy. 
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The  iapse  of  more  tlian  sixty  yeara  may  reoder 
expcdient  for  the  satisfactiou  of  most  readers  of 
the  present  day  that  iiiforiimtion,  which  at  die 
time  of  the  piihlicution  would  hare  been  needleB 
and  superfluous.  Nothing'  wa»  then  moire  got- 
rally  known  and  admitted,  than  that,  if  there  n» 
a  man,  whose  sagacity,  penetration  and  disooo- 
ment  no  literary  fraud  or  counterfeit,  conid  elwle, 
such  was  the  eminently  dlstin^ii.she<l  person^ 
here  named.  Curious  historical  researches  had 
always  been  among*  the  chief  amusements  of 
relaxation  from  the  severer  study,  and  of  bts 
sure  from  the  toilsome  practice  of  that  pro: 
the  highest  honours  of  which  he  early  attained. 

It  is  morally  impossible  to  suppose,  that  ai; 
one  could  have  presumed,  unauthorized,  to  tain 
such  a  liberty  nith  the  name  of  Mr.  Yorke,  m 
this  advertisement  would  have  been ;  and  stil 
more  so,  if  it  had  not  been  strictly  correct :  nrnff 
especially  so,  as  at  the  time  of  the  publituition 
Mr.  Yorke  was  not  only  living,  but  the  king's 
attorney  general. 

Moi-eover  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  the  editor" 
though  his  name  be  not  affixed  to  the  work,  wbs 
the  reverend  Dr.  Birch :  deservedly,  as  advanta- 
geously, known  for  many  valuable  contributions 
to  English  history  and  biography.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries :  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  British  Museun).  To  which  may  be  added 
("  though  last  not  least"  of  importance  in  this 
case,)  tliat  he  had  been  patronized  through  life 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  his  son,  the  late  lord 
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JIardwicke ;  H*ith  whom,  as  well  as  his  brother, 
.  Yorke,  he  was  then  living  in  habits  of  strict 
intimacy.  ,it 

It  is  DOW  for  the  reader  to  determine  how  far 
this  document  may  be  considered  as  of  sufficient 
authority.    The  data  from  which  the  conclusion 
is  to  be  drawn,  are  the  following,  (as  it  is  hoped,) 
"well  attested  facts:   Ijr/,  that  the  original  letters 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Yorke :  2ndltf,  that 
would  not  have  retained  them,  if  be  had  not 
considered  them  to  be  j^enuine :  ^dUf,  tiiat  no 
one  was  more  competent  to  judge  whether  they 
really  were  so,  or  not :  4//(/v>  that  he  must  have 
aQthorized  the  publication  of  them :  5/A/y,  that 
from  the  introductory  notice,  suffered  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  them,  (more  especially,  as  notwitlistand- 
Ing  the  great   i^espectability  of  the  editor,  the 
pohlication  was  anoayiiioua,}  lie  must  be  deemed 
to  have  taken  upon  himself  all  responsibility  of 
their  having  been  among   the  collected   nuinn- 
Scripts,  which  he  considered  most  valuable:  and 
to  have  pledged  himself  to  the  world,  that  they 
ipere   faithful   transcripts    of    the    original    and 
genuine  letters  ;  on  the  authenticity  of  which  he 
entertained  no  doubt. 

**  Budge  quoth  the  fiend,  budge  not  quoth  con- 
science ;"  in  a  state  of  similar  perplexity,  and  equal 
embarrassment  to  that  of  Lancelot,  was  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  placed  between  mutually 
contradictory  commands  of  Fairfax,  instantly  to 
repair  to  the  head  quarters ;  and  orders  of  the 
parliament,  on  no  account  to  stir  from  his  post, 
when  he  i^eceived  the  following  letter  from  Ireton. 
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It  will  be  given  at  length  uninternipted  by  nolcs; 
all  observations  being  reserved  for  futnre  consi- 
deration ;  in  order  that  the  reader  rnay  exercise 
his  own  unbiassed  judgement,  as  to  whether  it 
may  be  morally  possible,  that  Ireton  should  have 
thought  it  expedient  thus  to  lecture  Haiiiuiond, 
if  the  latter  had  really  been,  as  lord  Clarendon 
affirms,  "  of  nearest  trust  with  Cromwell :"  or  if 
he  had  in  truth  been  sucli,  as  Rapin  and  Hiimr, 
both  on  the  noble  Historian's  authority,  have  d^ 
signated  him  to  have  been:  the  one,  "  as  the 
"  mere  creature  of  Cromwell ;"  the  other  as  "  a 
"  man  entirely  dependent  on  Cromwell." 

«  Dear  Robin,  ] 

"  Tliou  wilt  receive  herewith  a  letter  from  tiie' 
"  general :  by  which  thou  wilt  see  what  tenderness 
"  there  is  here   towards   thee,  Sec.  &c. — Thoii 
"  lookest  on  thyself  as  a  servant  under  trust; 
"  and  so  both  in  honour  and  conscience  obliged 
*'  to  discliarge  that  faithfully.     And  tlius  far  tboa 
"  art  in  the  right.     Dut  the  only  measure  of  that 
"  discharge,  thou  takest  to  be,  the  mere  formal 
*^  observance  of  commands :  and  those  carrying 
"  but  tliat  name  of  power,  from  which  tlion  appre- 
"  bendest  it  was  committed  to  thee.    As  to  (he 
**  first  part ;  the  faithful  discbarge  of  the  trust ; 
"  the  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  tempt  thee  from 
"  it.     Nay,  1  will  charge,  and  challenge  it  at  thy 
"  li.ands  ;  that,  with  all  fait  bfulness  and  singleness 
**  of  heart,  as  before  the  Lord,  thou  perform  thy 
"  trust  to  those  persons,  by  whom,  and  to  those 
"  public  ends  and    iuteixtits,  for  which,  it  was  ^ 
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**  committed  to  thee.  But  for  these  thing8, 1  shall 
*'  appeal  to  the  witness  of  God  in  thy  conscience, 
"  as  follows. 

"  1.  For  the  persons  trusting;    whether  thou 

"  didst  receive  thy  present  place  from  the  affections 

*'  or  trust  of  the  fornial  parliament  only  ;  even  as 

*'  then   it  stood ;   or  whether  of  the  general  or 

"  armif  ?   And  whether,  so  fer  as  thou  seemest  to 

"  have  the  formality  by  way  of  confirmation  from 

"  the  parliament,  it  were  from  any  affection,  or 

"  trust  of  that  sort  or  generation  of  men,  which 

"  now,  through  accident,  bear  the  sway  and  name  ? 

"  Or  whether  from  them,  whose  judgement  and 

**  affections  arc  most  opposite  to  the  present  pro- 

**  ceedings  there  ? 

"  *2.  For  the  ends;  whether  thou  reoeivedst  thy 
**  tnist  in  order  to  the  ends  now  carried  on  by  the 
**  prevailing  party  there  ?  Or  whether  in  confidence 
"**  of  thy  faithfulness,  to  some  higher  and  more 
**  public  ends  ?  Whether  for  the  kin^*s  and  the 
**  present  prevailing  factions  ;  or  for  the  puhlii: 
"**  hfUerest,  and  the  generality  of  honest  men,  that 
*•  have  engaged  for  the  «tme. 

"  Upon  the  answer  of  thy  conscience  in  these, 
*  I  propound  farther ;  in  case  such  persons  as 
"  neither  did,  nor  would  have  committed  any 
"  such  trust  unto  thee,  but  only  gaining  since  the 
"  name  of  that  power  from  which  thou  hadst  the 
"  formal  compliment  of  the  trust,  (and  yet  but 
"  partly  that,)  shall  require  things  destructive  to^ 
"  or  not  for  the  best  advantage  of,  those  public 
"  ends,  for  which  ideally  thou  receivedst  thy  trust : 
"  and  at  the  same  time  those,  from  whose  affec- 
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"  lion  and  confidence  in  thee  thou  liadst  llic 
"  maiteroftlij  power  iind  trust,  sholl  desire  and 
"  expect  from  thee  other  things  necessary  for  the 
*'  secnrity,  but  really  for  better  advantage,  of  those 
"  public  ends,  for  which  thou  wert  tnisted,  and 
"  for  the  comnaon  benefit  and  interest  of  that 
"  people,  for  which  all  pretend  their  employments 
"  and  interests ;  in  this  case,  I  say  I  shall  appeal 
"  farther  to  thy  conscience,  or  best  ingenuity,  to 
"  determine  to  which  of  these  several  persons,  and 
''  according  to  which  commands  and  expectations, 
"  tlion  art  to  exhibit  and  approve  thy  faitlifulDeis 
"  in  the  trust." 

This  very  religious,  moral,  and  edifying  epistle 
concludes  witli  hoping,  "  that  God  hath  better 
"  endued  dear  Rubin  with  truth  and  judgment  in 
"  the  inner  parts,  and  more  sense  of  his  Hghteots 
"judgments  appearing  abroad  in  tliis  age  and 
"  nation:"  and  that  he  will  not  give  him  up  t« 
"  such  delusion,  as  to  follow  an  air  of  honour  and 
"  mere  y«rm  or  shadow  of  faithfulness,  to  the  re- 
"  jection  or  neglect  of  that,  which  is  tht  reaUty 
"  and  xuhstance  of  both." 

The  same  solicitude  that  "  dear  Robin"  should 
rightly  understand  to  whom  his  debt  of  gratitude 
was  due;  and  the  same  appi'ehension,  lest  ht 
should  misconceive  himself  under  obligation  to 
"  the  present  prevailing  faction,  which  nowlhrougfa 
"  accident  bears  the  sway  and  name  of  the  formal 
"  parliament,"  instead  of  to  "  Ihofse  honest  men, 
"  whui^e  judgment  and  affections  are  most  oppo- 
"  site  to  the  present  proceedings  there,"  are  per- 
ceptible, though  less  fully  and  pointedly  expressed, 
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in  a  letter  from  Cromwell :   beating  the  much 
earlier  date  of  April  6th,  1648. 
"  Dear  Robin 

"  Your  business  is  done  in  the  house :  your  ten 
"  pounds  by  the  week  is  made  twenty  pounds: 
"  one  thousand  pounds  given  you,  and  an  order  to 
"  Mr.  Lisle  to  draw  up  an  ordinance  for  five  hun- 
"  dred  pounds  per  annum  to  bo  settled  upon  you 
"  and  your  heirs.  This  was  done  with  smooth- 
"  ness :  your  friends  were  not  wanting.  /  know 
**  tkif  burden  :  this  is  an  addition  to  it.  'X'hc  Lord 
"  direct  and  sustain  thee." 

Yet  honester  men  than  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
never  affirmed  a  moi-e  unquestionable  truth,  than 
they  did,  in  assuming  to  themselves  the  credit  of 
Hammond's  appointment.  Most  inadmissible,  as 
it  ever  must  be  contended,  that  the  fiict  of  Ham- 
mond's having  been  married  to  John  Hampden's 
bter  by  Cromwell's  advice  is,  even  a  pre- 
emptive proof  of  his  having  become,  by  Crom- 
well's contrivance,  entrusted  also  with  the  custody 
of  the  king's  person,  there  cannot  be  a  more  satis* 
factory  reason  for  bis  having  been,  thmugh  Crom- 
well's influential  recommendation,  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  same 
tutelary  solicitude,  which  prompted  him  to  con- 
sult the  happiness  of  his  orphan  relative  by  pro- 
viding her  with  a  good  husband,  was  not  likely  to 
overlook  any  of  those  secondary  considerations, 
which  are  generally  thought  to  enltanee  domestic 
comfort').  Mrs.  Hammond  could  not  be  made 
governess  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  the  next 
thing  to  it,   ([>erhaps  indeed  virtually,  the  sell 
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same    tiling,)   was  the  making  of  ttie  colonel 
governor. 

Most  fortunate  it  is,  that  the  very  letter  of 
Fairfax  to  Hammond,  announced  by  Ireton,  as 
being  despatched  simultaneously  ^vith  his  own, 
has  been  entei-ed  on  the  Journals:  having  been 
communicated  to  the  house,  inclosed  in  one  froin 
Hammond.  The  date  of  these  two  letters  will  be 
found  to  agree;  that  of  Fairfax,  as  having  been 
first  written,  being  the  2Ist  of  November,  and 
from  St. Albans:  that  of  Ireton  on  the  following 
day :  the  contents  of  both  equally  to  tally ;  and 
the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  former  to  elucidate 
the  exordium  of  the  latter ;  shewing  in  what  con- 
sisted the  proof  of  that  "  tenderness,"  which  there 
was  at  the  head  quarters  for  the  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  or  rather  for  the  Iting's  gaoler. 
"  Sir  "  St.  Albans,  Nov.  2l8t. 

"  I  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  of  this 
"  instant :  whei-eby  I  apprehend  your  great  dissa- 
"  tisfaction,  trouble^  and  burden,  both  in  relatioB 
"  to  your  present  employment,  and  some  other 
"  things,  which  hath  occasioned  your  address  to 
"  the  house.  Therefore  I  desire  you,  before  yoo 
"  resolve  quitting  your  trust  even  with  all  possible 
"  speed  to  repair  to  me :  because  I  have  somewhat 
**  to  communicate  to  you  of  very  public  concern- 
*'  ment,  &c.  &c.  I  have  herewith  sent  colonel 
"  Ewer :  the  fittest  person  I  could  think  of,  to 
«  take  care  of  the  island,  till  you  return." 
'  On  the  contents  of  this  letter  it  may  be  observed 
Ist.  that  Hammond  could  not  fail  to  be  gratefully 
sensible  of  the  tenderness  of  the  general ;  con- 
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Usted,  as  it  was,  with  the  obduracy  of  the  parlia- 
ent.  The  latter  stiil  unmoved  by  his  reiterated 
^plications,  while  the  foroker  is  no  sooner  ap- 
pzcd  of  his  Mashes  to  quit  his  tnist,  than  he 
therefore"  desires  him  to  repair  with  all  possible 
»ecd  to  St.  Albans.  2ndly.  Though  it  would 
pw  be  us  fruitless,  as  it  is  needless,  to  enquire  or 
mjeeture  what  might  have  been  that  *'  somewhat 
;of  very  public  concernment"  which  the  com- 
mander in  chief  had  to  communicate ;  and  which 
ps  perhaps  more  than  his  excellency  himself 
ftew:  yet  the  motive  for  the  dictated  urgency  of 
^  requisition,  that  he  should  appear  at  head 
Barters,  *'  bt^fore  he  hud  resolved  to  quit  his 
itrust*'  is  sufficiently  manifest  and  obvious. 
I  If  at  the  "  many  secret  consults*^  among  the 

fcers  of  the  army  how  to  be  rid  of  the  king 
y  were  aware  that  the  otherwise  easy  modes  of 
iB|)Osing  of  him,  either  by  poison  or  a&sasstna- 
pn,  were  impracticable  without  "  Hammond's 
brivity  and  connivance ;"  which  they  could  not 
Main:  they  must  have  been  sensible  also  that 
gaoler's  thus  beiug  "  too  much  of  courtier" 
(uld  be  an  equally  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
frying  off  his  prisoner;  when  they  had  finally 
lived  on  the  mockery  of  a  public  trial,  and  the 
JLlity  of  a  public  execution ;  "  before  all  Israel, 
l&nd  before  the  sua."  Nor  was  this  obstacle  to 
^ir  fell  purpose  to  be  removed  by  Hammond's 
^oval  from  his  ever  deplored  and  detested 
pee.  For  if"  by  laboursume  petition"  he  should 
tat  last  have  wrung"  from  parliament  "  its  slow 
Heave"  to  resign  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
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that  before  he  had  been  fiufl'ered  to  quit  hU  sta- 
tion, his  euecessor  ivouhl  not  only  have  been 
appointed,  but  already  on  the  spot,  inducted  and 
installed  :  so  that  there  would  not  have  been  one 
hour  of  intervening  vacancy.  Neither  could  it 
have  been  less  certain,  that  this  succeK^or  U'oulii 
have  been  one,  who  needed  not  the  plighted  re- 
sponsibility of  Cromwell  to  vouch  for  his  devoti^ui 
to  the  parliament  being  such,  as  to  pi-echide  "  alt 
"  jealonsy,  that  he  might  l>e  corrupted  by  any 
"  body."  As  little  too  could  Cromwell  ami  Ireton 
and  the  rest  flatter  themselves,  that  Hammond 
would  lie  like  Francis*  "  so  valimitan  to  playtk 
"  coward  with  his  indenture ;  shew  it  a  fair  pair 
"  of  h€?els,  and  run  from  it :"  that  until  regularly 
relieved,  he  would  desert  his  post. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse  tn 
some  expedient,  or  pretence  to  draw  the  actu^ 
governor  fi*nm  his  government,  for  a  few  hoan. 
This  w.'is  fuund  in  that  clause  of  Hammond')! 
original  appointment,  in  which  the  authority  df 
the  commander  in  chief  had  been  expressly  »■ 
served  and  confirmed.  And  to  the  succesiiful 
accomplishment  of  this  scheme,  the  respectivt' 
characters  of  each  were  well  calculated  to  afford 
every  facility.  It  was  easy  to  make  Fairfax  b^ 
lieve,  notwithstanding  his  real  dutiful  snbjectioD 
to  parliament,  that  the  commander  in  chief  bad 
the  right  to  summon  colonel  Hammond  to  appw 
at  head  quarters :  and  consequently  of  appotnt- 
ing  ad  interim  a  substitute.  The  same  consciw- 
tions  scrupulosity,  by  which  we  have  heretoforf 

*  Henry  the  Fourih,  Put  Isi. 
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HuTDiiiond  intiucQced  in  his  prcfereuce  of  the 

letter,  to  the  spirit  of  a  law  ;  and  of  the  words,  to 

the  sense,  of  an  engagement,  is  i>erceptible  in  the 

despatch  whieh  he  addressed  to  the  speaker  of 

the  house  of  lords,  enclosinj^  that  of  Fairfax.    In 

which  he  write*  as  follows. 

f    "  The  general  having  the  authority  of  parli^ 

"  ment  for  the  couiniandin^  of  all  the  forces  of 

Br"  the  kingdom,  and  1  having  no  positive  instruc- 

M*^  tions  from  parliament  for  my  constant  abode 

■»*'  here,  &c.  I  resolved  it  my  duty  to  give  as  speedy 

■^  obedience  to  it,  as  the  duty  I  owe  to  your  coui- 

H"  mands  und  services  would  permit.    The  letter 

"  being  positive  for  my  speedy  repair  to  the  gene- 

I"  ral,  I  resolved  to  take  my  journey  to  the  head 
"  quarters.     Where  I  shall  be  ready  to  i-eceive 
**  your  lordship's  commands,  if  they  come  before 
**  my  return,  which  I  purpose  God  willing,  shall 
"  be  the  next  hour  after  his  excellency  shall  please 
^*'  to  dismiss  me:  if  I  do  not  before  that  time  re- 
■*'  ceive  your  lordships'  discharge  of  my  unimppy 
"  ernployment ;  which  I  again  most  huuibly  and 
"  heartily  beg  of  you." 
^     Tliat  lord  Clarendon  is  correct  in  his  averment 
r  of  Hammond's  having  been  niamed  to  Hampden's 
daugliter  byCioniweH's  advice,  the  entire  convic- 
tion  has   recently  been  declared:    because  the 
foct,  as  a  cause,  so  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the 
^subser|uent  one  which  can  hardly  be  doubted,  tliat 
'  in  Crorawcil's  exertion  of  his  influence  in  parlia- 
ment originated  Hammond's  appointment  to  be 
kgovernor  of  the  isle  of  Wight.  Now  those  i-eaders 
H>who  may  still  retain  most  inflexibly  the  opinion, 
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that  this  was  but  the  preliminary  ineasni-e  to 
Cromwell's  contri>'ance  to  obtain  exclusively  p«- 
session  of  the  king's  person,  must  the  more  freely 
acquit  the  presbyterian  majority,  (the  lord  Holies 
included)  of  all  suspicion,  that  when  they  tfau 
appointed  to  the  Isle  of  VVig-ht  the  governor,  tbey 
designedly  "  provided  the  king  with  a  gaoler.' 
Between  the  two  offices  there  was  no  natural  cod- 
nectioii  or  consequent  relation.  The  one  having 
most  fortuitously  and  casually  led  to  the  other. 

When  subsequently  the  two  houses  assigned  lo 
Hammond  the  sole  custody  of  the  royal  captite, 
investing  him  with  such  extensively  discretionanf 
powei-s,  as  by  necessary  uuplication  virtually  ab- 
solved him  from  all  intermediate  controul,  it  l< 
evident,  that  the  clause  iu  their  former  ordinance, 
subjecting  the  civil  governor,  as  an  officer  of  the 
army,  to  the  military  authority  of  the  commander 
in  chief  (of  whom,  as   lord  Clarendon  informs 
us,  "  the  principal  persons  of  the  house  of  eom- 
"  moDS  had  not  the  least  jealousy" ;  knowing  him 
'^  to  be  a  perfect  presbyterian  in  bis  judgment,'^ 
must  have  escaped  their  recollection.    Else  some 
due  precautionary  enactments  would  have  been 
passed  in  order  to  frustrate  all  attempts  to  sepa- 
rate the  keeper  from  his  charge.     It  is  equally 
evident  that  this  oversight  had  not  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  Ireton. 

In  an  early  part  of  this  Vindication  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shoving  how  absolutely  destitute  of  any 
military  strength  was  the  Isle  of  Wiglit,  when  tbc 
king  first  landed  on  it,  extniets  were  given  frooi 
two  Iettei*s:  the  one  addressed  by  Fiurfax  to  Ibe 
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parliament :  the  other  by  Ireton  to  Hammond.  It 
was  then  impossible  to  pass  nnnoticed  not  only 
the  similarity  of  sentiments,  but  such  an  identity 
of  exprcftsionK,  as  might  excite  suspicion,  that  but 
one  head,  although  two  hands,  had  been  einployefl 
on  both.  Even  if  the  well  known  contrasted  cha- 
ract«fs  of  the  respective  writers  had  not  been 
ah>ne  sufficient  to  warrant  the  surmise.  The  same 
nbservatiun  is  equally  applicable,  or  rather  una- 
voidable, in  considering  the  two  letters,  bearing 
the  same  several  signatures,  now  before  us.  And 
if  on  these  occasions  Ireton  was  bis  father-in-law's 
right  hand^  it  is  very  clear,  that  in  this  lost  in- 
stance  it  did  not  forget  its  cunning. 

In  neither  letter  is  mention  made  of  captive,  or 
prisoner:  nothing  to  recall  the  gaoler  or  the  gaol. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  spcciAed,  that 
Ewer  has  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  "  the  tshndy* 
during  Hammond's  absence,  as  the  fittest  pei-son 
that  Fairfax  (forsooth !)  conld  think  of.*    Then 

•  It  IB  probable  tliat  bia  oxccllcucy  on  this,  ae  indeed  wii 
noBt  Dccouonsi ,  was  saved  the  trouble  of  much  thinking.  Ccrtuiu 
il  is,  tbal  colonel  Kwer  h.id  been  thought  of  by  others  as  the 
fittest  person  tu  jiresunt  to  the  house  of  comiuoos,  only  the  day 
before  Nov.  2oih,  wlml  lord  Chireudon  calls  the  large  remon- 
stiknce  of  the  cnuncil  of  officers  held  ut  St.  Albans.  In  which  it 
vas  demanded,  that  "  the  person  of  ibv  king  might  be  pro- 
"  cc«dcd  against  in  ihp  way  of  justice  r  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
"  and  duke  of  York  to  surrender  themselves,  or  to  be  ded&red 
"  traitors." 

Id  this  choice  therefore  of  his  excellency's  mmy  rather  be  re- 
cogaiMd  Cromwell's  "  wonderful  understanding  in  the  nature 
"  and  huinourij  of  men,"  and  his  "  as  great  cx{M.'neiice  in  apply- 
"  ing  them,"  than  "  the  dull  drowsy  piesbyterian  humour  of 
"  Puirfiut." 
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notwithstanding  ail  tbat  tenderness  at  head  qoar* 
ters  for  dear  Robin,  there  is  no  ap|>arent  wish  to 
see  him  there ;  no  discoverable  intention  to  sum* 
raou  him  thither ;  which  mi^bt  have  alarmed  tbe 
suspicion  of  the  parliament's  confidential  ag"ent, 
Mntil  it  was  made  known  by  \m  own  letter  how 
anxiously  he  wished  to  be  removed  from  his  em- 
ployment ;  and  how  fruitlessly  he  had  long  suppli- 
cated the  parliament  to  grant  tbat  boon. 

Then  again  the  mysterious  "  somewhat  of  very 
"  public  concernment  to  be  communicated"  xm 
as  a  pretext  for  the  exercise  of  the  commander  in 
chiefs  authority,  and  the  colonel's  obedience, 
equally  well  calculatwl  for  it*  intended  purpose: 
whether  Hammond  should  be  aware  of  the  sub- 
terfuge ;  or  deceived  by  it.  'Iliat  he  w"ds  suffi- 
ciently aware,  and  ready  enough  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  and  that  he  took  his  cue  from  th«  letter 
wiitten  by  Fairfax,  but  doubtless  dictated  by 
Ireton,  is  manifestly  endent  when  in  his  owo  to 
the  speaker  he  cites  the  clause  in  the  ordinance  of 
bis  ofiginai  appointment,  expressly  suhjectinj^ 
him  to  the  general's  comniiwds  :  and  further  when 
he  very  characteristically  observes,  that  there  is 
none,  by  which  "  his  crmstant  abode"  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  is  enjoined: 

"  I  cannot  find  it ;  'lis  not  in  the  bond." 

Thus  was  Hammond  "  such  in  (hose  moments' 
(the  last  of  his  public  life)  "  as  in  all  the  past:*" 
without  any  well  defined  principles  of  his  own,  or 
decided  preference  for  those  of  others,  desrous  to 
recommend  himself,  not  by  turns  alone,  but  at 
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once,  to  all  parties;  king,  parliament,  and  array: 
wishing  to  adopt  discordant  tenets,  and  cndea-* 
vouring  to  i*cconcile  duties  absolutely  incompati- 
ble with  each  other.  Scarcely  seated  in  his 
government ;  (eveu  while  as  Berkeley  relates 
making  bis  bargain  with  Ashbunihain  in  antici- 
pation of  Che  king's  being  restored,)  as  he  wiote 
to  the  parliament,  that  he  wan  holding  at  his  sole 
disposal  the  captured  sovereign, — and  in  other 
letters  of  nearly  the  same  date,  conjured  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  by  their  engagement,  by  tlieir  intei*est, 
by  their  honour  and  by  their  conscience,  to  come 
to  a  speedy  close  with  the  king, — so  now,  with  like 
consistency,  he  obeys  the  general's  commands  in 
hastening  to  the  head-quarters ;  and  at  the  same 
time  strives  to  frustrate  the  object  of  these  com- 
loands,  by  refuaiing  to  surrender  his  charge  to 
£wer,  and  on  the  other  hand,  while  actually  be- 
traying the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  parliament 
in  quitting  his  post,  he  osteutatiouHly  evinces  his 
devotion,  by  appointing  before  his  departure  three 
commissioners  of  his  own  choice,  "  for  the  safety 
"  of  the  island  and  care  of  the  king's  person."  The 
second  article  of  whose  instructions  being,  that — 
"  If  any  person  whatever,  under  what  pretence 
"  soever,  shall  endeavour  the  removing  the  person 
"  of  the  king  out  of  this  island,  unless  by  direct 
"  orders  of  parliament,  that  you  resist,  and  to 
"  your  utmost  oppose  any  such  persons." 

Our  first  personal,  as  it  may  be  considei-cd,  ac- 
quaintance with  Hammond  (subsequently  to  a  few 
introductory  notices  derived  from  lord  Clarendon) 
was  the  accidental  "  meeting  on  the  high  road 
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"  near  Kingston :"  when  he  told  Ashbumham 
that  "  he  was  going  down  to  his  government,  be- 
"  cause  he  fonnd,  that  the  army  was  resolve<l  to 
"  break  all  proHiises  with  the  king;  and  that  be 
"  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  siieh  perfidiotu 
"  actions."  And  we  next  find  hini  shortly  after 
not  less  anxious  to  go  Jrnm  iiis  goveniiuent,  be- 
cause of  the  "  bunien  insupportable," — by  whicli 
he  was  8ul>jecled  to  have  much  to  do  with  similar 
perfidious  actions. 

The  same  coascience  too,  which  before  shrink- 
ing from  the  required  "  engagement  to  leave  the 
"  king  in  as  good  a  condition  as  when  he  found 
"  him  ;  that  is  suffer  him  to  make  Ids  escape,  if  it 
"  should  »o  happen  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
"  protect  his  majesty ;"  could  volunteer  the  pledge 
"  of  honour"  to  perform  whatever  could  be  ex- 
pected fi'om  a  person  of  "  honour  and  honesty'  ii 
here  recognizable  in  the  solemn  promise  to  the 
king*  (justly  alarmed  at  Hammond's  intended 
absence)  "  to  retnm  the  very  next  day."  When 
be  must  have  known  that  to  return  at  al)  (which 
in  fact  lie  never  did)  dependetl  not  on  his  will  or 
power :  nay  when  he  must  have  known  moreover 

*  Sir  John  Bowring  whose  facta  notwithstamlin^  the  gauip- 
ing  anility  of  his  "  nay*  1"  and  "  anvH  he"  nuiy  be  mure  aaSely 
relied  on  than  certain  others  more  ma^iitcrinlly  and  Achotasti- 
caliy  propounded,  »ays — "  the  kin|;  advised  HAinmond  not  to 
"  go  with  this  geDtlemon  (colcuiel  Ewer)  for  he  might  jitstly 
"  excuse  himself  having  the  guard  of  hix  majesty  in  the  itflaod. 
"  Says  his  majesty,  if  you  are  taken  away  from  the  comnMDd  in 
"  the  island  bitl  ftn-  an  hour,  I  lun  absolved  of  my  word  to  ftay 
"  here  an  hour.  Says  his  majesty  I  desire  you  not  to  go  out  of 
"  the  island  to  the  head  quarters  with  this  man.'* 
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this  period,  short  as  it  was,  to  be  no  "  tempus 
"  inane ;"  but  pregnant  with  the  fatality  of  ages, 
else  why  those  particular  and  positive  injunctious 
to  his  commissioners  not  to  suffer  the  king's 
removal  ? 
But  then 

"  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  H." 

The  conscientious  abhorrer  of  "  perfidious 
"  actions"  could  "  lay  that  flattering  unction  to 
«  his  soul."* 

"  Tis  strange,  'tis  pasaing  strange," 

that  the  man  whom  it  was  necessary  for  Ireton 
thus  to  reason  with,  und  exhort:  for  the  arch- 
bypocrite  himself  thus  to  humour,  and  cajole: 
and  for  both  thus  to  trick  and  bamboozle,  should 
ever  have  been  so  authoritatively  pronounced, 
and  so  obsi-qniously  believed,  to  have  been  "  of 
"nearest  tnist  with  Cromwell:" — to  have  been 
."  entirely  dependant  on  Cromwell :" — to  have  been 
"  the  mere  creature  of  Cromwell." 

It  appears  on  tbc  Journals,  that  on  the  receipt 
of  Hammond's  letter  enclosing  the  one  from 
Fairfax,  the  houses  resolved — "  That  a  letter  be 
**  sent  to  colonel  Hammond  requuing  him  to  stay 
"  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  attend  to  his  charge 


*  Such  was  sir  Phil.  Warwick's  opinion.  Who  soya: — 
"  f^irfox  bad  been  wrought  upon  to  give  a  warruQt,  wlwruby 
"  coIqiwL  Muiunond  ww  commanded  to  give  up  the  king's 
"  persoo  to  col.  Ewer  ;  and  Hammond  pre/ewd«d  to  go  up  to  the 
"  Iwo  botwes  about  thlJ*  command,  ihat  he  mtght  be  absent, 
^  vhfn  Me  king  icat  tened  on." 
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"  tbere^  till  th«  liouse  take  further  orders  And 
another  tetter  to  the  general,  acquainting  him  with 
the  aforesaid  order. 

But  when  parliament  had  been  informed  of 
Hammond's  liaving  set  out  for  the  head-quarters, 
after  having  delegated  to  others  his  charge  of  the 
king's  person,  it  was  "  ordered" — "  That  a  letter 
"  be  written  to  the  general  to  acquaint  him,  that 
"  his  orders  given  to  colonel  Ewer  are  contrary  to 
"  the  resolutions  of  tlic  house;  and  tlie  in^tnic- 
"  tions  to  colonel  Hammoad ;  and  to  desire  bjfii 
"  to  recall  the  said  order,  and  to  coramaad 
"  colonel  Hammond  presently  to  return  back  to 
"  his  charge.** 

It  appeai-s,  that  Hammond  had  already  left  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  before  his  receipt  of  the  parlia- 
ment's commands ;  which  be  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  dated  from  Famhain  :  wherein  he  declares 
bis  immediate  obedience  to  them;  regretting, as 
usual,  the  failure  of  his  "  e-arnest  entreaties  to  be 
"  discharged  from  his  unhappy  employment." 
Afterwards  in  a  postscript  to  the  same,  dated 
from  Bagshot  he  notifies  that  he  is  "  put  under 
«  restraint."* 

*  In  iliis  postscript  there  U  somewhat  to  excite  suspicioa. 
Sir  John  Bowring  relates,  that  "  tm  auonvrhad  Ewer  got  Han* 
"  niond  acroa  the  water  to  TUrhfidii,  tlian  he  dismounts  him, 
"  iiad  sends  hi<i  hnrse  bark  into  the  island :  puts  him  into  a 
"  haclcney-cnach  brought  for  thnt  purpose  ;  and  sendH  tliis  graiA 
*•  guvernor  with  a  snuUl  guard,  a  prisoner,  to  Wiudsor."  Now 
K  must  be  admitted  tliat,  as  it  was  not  incumbent  on  the  gnat 
govcriior  purlicutarly  to  nuUec  in  his  dcKpntrh  this  little  indig- 
nity of  ihc  haL-kney  coach,  no  it  was  nalurn]  that  he  should  wilt 
to  nippresB  it  ahc^echer.     Bnt  that,  after  having  been  "  pot 
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It  is  one  more  extract  from  the  same  invalua- 
ble document,  which  has  been  selected  and  re- 
ierved  for  the  key-stone,  to  close  and  consolidate 
that  arch,  on  the  construction  of  which  so  mnch 
time  and  labour  have  lieen  bestowed. 

The  following^  passage  is  transcribed  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Ciomwell  to  Hammond,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  November  2oth,  1648.  Conse- 
quently three  days  before  the  commencement  of 
"  dear  Robin's"  transmigration  from  the  state  of 
gaoler  at  Carisbrook  Castle  to  that  of  prisoner  in 
Windsor  Castle. 

"  Because  I  find  some  trouble  in  your  spirit 
"  occasioned  first  not  only  by  the  continuance  of 

"  into  it"  at  Titchftcld,  he  Ahntild  hare  trnvclled  in  it  nil  tiic  wuy 
to  Bftgsliol,  bffor<^  h«  dincovored,  thnt  he  also  hnd  been  *'  put 
"  under  re«tnunt,"  is  n«ltier  niilurnl  or  crwiible. 

On  the  occasion  of  llammand')!  funnor  trip  tu  TitcliGeI'd,  lord 
'CtncodoD  nys  that  "  he  having  the  command  of  the  country, 
"  could  call  io  what  help  lie  would :"  which  wag  in  Ilununond's 
own  opinion  evcu  as  Glcudower  could  "  call"  in  what  "  $piht$" 
he  would  "from  the  tasty  tlrfjt,"  and  with  like  effect .  For  in  his 
letter  addrwsed  tn  the  speaker  (Hnd  not  to  Cromwell)  he  derlarca 
llimsolf  to  be  so  destitute  nf  power,  and  of  help  too,  tlmt,  on  the 
ltinf^'«  desiring  to  K'  conducted  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  nothing 
mnained  for  him  but  ^tubraiuion  to  his  roajesty'd  commands. 
So  ID  the  pretent  emergency  the  colonel  slill  continued  to  be 
obstJDulely  difiident  and  despairing  as  before  of  bis  powers, 
ttiougfa  now  ioBnitely  extended  :  unless  indeed  "  planet-struck 
**  and  fascinated  by  Jupiter"  like  captain  Bobadil,  he  bod  for- 
gotten tbnt  at  hii;  call  the  whole  posse-comitBlus  might  have 
been  instantly  caUed.  Thus  fiir  certain,  at  lca:3t  it  seems  tu  be, 
'that  no  hackney  coach  ever  started  from  Bow-atreet  with  a  less 
clamorous  fare  for  Ncwgntc  than  the  one,  into  wlucb  this  great 
governor  was  put  at  Titchfield,  and  with  a  small  guard  packed 
off  to  Windflor. 
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"  your  sad  and  heavy  burden^  as  you  call  it,  upon 
"  you ;  but  by  the  dissatisfaction  you  take  at  the 
"  wayfi  of  some  good  men ;  whom  you  love  with 
"  your  lieart,  &c.  &c.  To  tlie  first,  call  not  your 
"  burden  sad,  nor  heavy.  If  your  father  laid  it 
"  upon  you  he  intended  neither.  He  is  the  father 
"  of  lights:  from  whom  comes  every  good  and 
"  perfect  gift,  who  of  his  own  will  begot  us  and 
"  bade  us  count  it  all  joy  when  such  thiiigN  befall 
"  us.  Tliey  being  for  the  exercise  of  fmth  anil 
"  patience ;  whereby  in  the  end  (James  I.)  we  shall 
"  be  made  perfect," 

"  Dear  Robin,  our  fleshly  reasonings  ensnare 
"  us.  TTiese  make  us  say  hea\'y,  sad,  pleasant, 
"  easy,  ff'as  there  not  a  little  of  this  when  Hobert 
"  Hammond,  through  dissatis/actimi  too^  desired 
"  retirement  from  the  army  ;  and  thought  of  tjniet 
"  in  the  hie  of  H'ight  ?  Did  not  God  find  him 
"  out  there  ?  I  believe  he  will  never  forget 
«  this."  • 

Thus  are  two  great  and  important  tniths  se- 
curely established  beyond  the  reach  of  contradic- 
taon^  cavil,  or  doubt.  The  first  is  the  clear 
convincing  ])roof  of  ITaniinond's  sincerity  in  tiie 
reason  assigned  to  Ashburnhani  for  quitting  tlie 
army  and  going  to  his  government.  Tliis  is  most 
satis&ctory  indeed.  For  those  readers,  who  may 
have  been  so  liberally  candid  as  to  give  Ashbum- 
ham  credit  for  veracity  in  his  stiiiement  of  their 
meeting  on  the  higli  road  near  Kingston,  may 
with  good  reason  have  suspectei],  that  what  ap- 

*  The  ettlire  leUcr,  as  Ixtng  curious  in  itself  awl  ibt  voltune 
containing  it  scarce,  U  g:iven  in  the  Appendu,. 
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peared  to  hiiu  a  casual  and  fortuitous  accident, 
was  really  one  of  many  preconcerted  artifices. 
And  surely,  if  the  well  known  irony  of 

"  Egr^iam  vcro  laudem  ct  spolia  ainpla  referlis, 

"  Tuque  pugrque  tuus,  magnum  et  memorabile  nnmco. 

"  Una  dolo  Divum  si  Foemina  victa  duoruDi  eni" — 

be  not  less  just,  than  sarcastic ;  no  great  disgrace 
woidd  attach  on  Ashbumham  for  having  singly 
been  outwitted  by  the  combined  deceptive  talents 
of  Cromwell  and  Ircton. 

But  the  second  is  even  of  still  greater  moment. 
Inasmuch  as  it  proves  to  a  certainty,  that  Crom- 
well knew  at  tlic  time  of  Hammond's  leaving  the 
army  and  ^oing  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  **  when  there 
**  was  no  visible  occasion  to  draw  him  thither,*" 
that  it  won  the  result  of  bis  disgust  on  finding, 
that  it  "  was  resolved  to  break  all  promises  with 
"  the  king,"  and  his  determination  "  to  have  no- 
"  thing  to  do  with  such  perfidious  actions." 

Admitting  then,  more  than  can  in  fairness  be 
required,  even  to  the  supposition,  that  Cromwell's 
<' -wonderful  midcrstanding  in  the  natures  and 
"  humours  of  men"  had  been  stultified  in  his  esti- 
mate of  an  individual's,  most  intimately  and  fami- 
liarly known  to  bim ;  that  his  "  as  great  experi- 
"  ence  in  appljing  them"  had  in  this  instance 
been  worse  than  of  no  avail ;  tliat "  his  admirable 
"  circumspection"  had  for  once  nodded ;  and  that 
bis  *'  sagacity"  had  been  at  fault ;  the  timely  dis- 
covery of  such  error  or  inadvertency  had  here 
been  made.  After  wliicb,  is  it  i)os6ible  to  believe, 
if  his  purpose  had  really  been  to  insure  to  himself 
exclusively  still  niore  entire  and  absolute  power 
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over  the  king'*8  person  than  he  possesse<l  ut  Hamp- 
ton Court,  that  he  would  not  eitlier  !iave  recom- 
mended to  his  royal  victim  some  other  asylum 
than  the  Isle  of  Wight:  or  else  have  provided 
biiii  there  with  some  other  gaoler  than  colonel 
Hammond  ? 

Hobbes's  view  therefore  of  Cromwell'*  policy  v 
like  the  fundamental  note,  on  which  the  whole 
chord  is  harmonized; 

"  untune  that  etring  ; 
"  And  liark  1  wluil  ducord  fdiluws  }  each  tiuag  idmu 
"  In  in«re  oftytuguaavy." 

Here  all  facts,  in  woitl  or  deed,  of  long  esta- 
blished notoriety,  oi-  of  recently  acquired  auec 
dote,   unite  in    reciprocal  confirnrntion.     WhiU." 
there — in  the  hypothesis  of  Clarendon  and  Holies 
— every  part  Is  separately  improbable,  and  tli^ 
whole  collectively  impossible. 

\\  cll  then  Ihus  the  truly  respectable  and  revc 
rend  editor  of  these  letters  said,  that  "  they  relates^ 
"  to  an  interesting  event  in  English  history  not- 
"  hitherto  fully  understood."     Well  too  may  be 
applied  to  it  the  observation  of  FonteneUe,  on  a- 
very  different  subject: — "  Non  seulemcut  aoQS. 
"  n'avons  jkis  de  prineipes,  qui  menent  au  vrai ; 
"  mais  nous  vji  avuns  d'autres,  qui  s'accommodent 
"  trfes  bien  avec  le  faux."     For  here  the  certain 
knowledge  of  well  authenticated  fuct^  has  not 
led  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  mysterious 
transaction. 

On  the  contrary  these,  \nth  most  accommodal — ' 
ing  pliancy  and  ^nelding  ductility,  have  rtx'eivet^ 
tbeir  "  form  and  pressure"  from  the  inveotiv^^ 
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fency  and  plastic  skill  of  envy,  liatred,  and  malice ; 
and  all  uncharitablencss. 

Ashburnham  in  ti-utb  did  that,  which  a  traitor 
might  have  done.  Is  Ashburnharn  tlierefore  a 
traitor?  The  having  advised  the  king-  to  seek  his 
safety  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  having  brought 
Hammond  to  Titcb6e)d,  might  as  links  in  a  well 
riveted  concatenation  of  circumstantial  evidence^ 
powerfiilly  contribute  towards  fixing  a  charge  of 
g^rosscst  folly,  or  of  vilest  trcacher}*.  But,  as  mere 
abstract  and  insulated  facts,  tbey  caunot  in  jus- 
Bticc,  or  in  reason,  be  suffered  to  dci»ise  the  intel- 
Vlecttial,  or  to  blast  the  moral  character,  of  any 
man.  Much  less  that  of  ime,  acknowledged  by 
Ilia  enemy  to  have  been,  antecedently,  and  subse- 
4)uently,  without  reproach  or  suspicion. 


"  Custodienda  sit  brevita^,  si  causa  permittat : 
"  alioquin  prsevaricatio  est  transire  dicenda ; 
"  pi'sevaricatio  etiam  cursim  et  breviter  attingere, 
"  quae  sint  inculctrtida^  infigenda,  repctenda.  Nam 
"  pl«risc|iie  longiore  tractu  vis  quanlam  et  pondus 
"  accedit,"— P/h/.  Epist.  20,  lib.  I. 


The  belief,  that  in  the  above  cited  passiige  the 
duty  of  an  advocutc  has  been  correctly  defined 
and  prescribed,  is  the  plea,  which  the  writer  of 
this  Vindic^ition  submits  in  excuse  for  repetitions, 
which  have  necessarily  been  intriMluced  in  the 
several  portions  of  this  work ;  and  by  which  he 
hopes  to  be  paixioncd,  if  he  further  trespasses  on 
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such  a  transccndant  crime,  as  must  deprive  him 
of  all  €0mpa8>^ion  for  the  worst,  tliat  could  have 

fallen  him.** 

But  if,  in  addition  to  all  these  decisively  crimi- 
iating  details,  it  !>«  true  that — II.  Ashtuirnham's 
Narrative  iissig-ns  "  no  prolmhle  inducement,  that 
Iprevailed   with    the    king   to   undertake    that 
gonmey." — 12.  That  it  offers  no  admissible  ex- 
iiise  for  the  motive  of  his  bringing  Hammond  to 
fitchficld  house.— 13.  That  "  Hammond  left  the 
Rrmy  but  two  or  three  tlays  before  the  king's 
remove,  and  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when 
here  was  no  visible  occasion  to  draw  him  thi- 
her.** — 14.  That  "  Asbburnham  was  not  after- 
rards  called  in  question  for  being  instrumental 
D  the  king's  going  away."— 15.  That  "  he  lived 
mquestioned  long  after  in  the  sight  of  the  par- 
lament,  and  in  conversiition  with  the  officers  of 
he  army,  who  had  most  deceived  him." — 16. 
feat  "  after  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  com- 
pounded at  an  easy  rate." — 17.  That  "  lie  lived 
at  ease,  and  grew  rich,  for  many  years  together, 
brithout  interruption." — 18.  That  "  his  remain- 
ing in  England  was  upon  his  marriage." — If 
rther  it  be  true,  that — 19.  On  account  of"  his 
freat  detest;ition  of  the  Scots,  he  very  earnestly 
dissuaded  the  king"  from  the  thought  of  enter- 
ic into  any  treaty  with  them. — ^And  that,  20. "  he 
did  constantly  deny,  that  he  ever  bad  anythought 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  the  king  left  Hamp- 
ton Court" — ^Then  indeed  stands  confessed,  and 
mspicuouR,  an  enormity  as  complicated  as  any 
I  the  foul  pages  of  our  English  annals,  or  loath- 
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sone  r^;istrie8  of  human  depravity : — an  ingTati<- 
tade,  pecnliarly  such  as  Cicero  has  defined ;  ^ce 
treachery,  murder,  treason  itself  are  but  ingrt- 
dients  in  the  monstrous  compoond. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  whole  of  this  statement 
has  been  refuted ;  ifeach  particular  foot,  assumed, 
has  been  disproved,  and  in  some  instances  thdr 
very  reverse  incontestibly  established;  then  of 
him,  who  has  promulgated  a  calumny  of  so  ex- 
ceeding deep  a  dye,  may  be  said,  as  by  Vasari,  in 
Ascribing  the  practice  of  the  too  fastidious,  and 
insatiate  Leonardo  da  Viud, "  Che  cercava  nm, 
"  che  ombrassero,  e  fossero  pin  scuri  de^  attri 
«  neri.- 
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r  N£QULO  FALSI  DICERE  AUDEAT.  NEQUID  VKRl 
NON  AUDEAT." 


'hccossary  to  flic  vinrticafion  of  John  Ash- 
rbuTDlmiu  to  shew  tliat  loitl  Clarendon  in  his 
liiistory  has  sometimes  "  dared  to  .mi/  tknfy  wkiek 

tw  not  truer  For  the  same  purpose  It  is  not 
eeessary  to  point  out  other  passages  in  his  His- 
'tory,  where  it  is  equally  evident  that  he  has  "  not 
*  Httred  to  say  that,  wftich  h  fnie."  Yet  surely 
llhere  can  be  no  very  unwarrantable  liberty  in 
itaimad verting  on  total  suppressions,  or  partial 
•oncealments  of  more  or  less  important  fncts  by 
*n  historian,  who  strongly  professes  to  comnumi- 
leate  \rithout  reserve  that  information,  of  which  he 
k  known  to  have  been  amply  possessed. 
[  It  is  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  History  of 
■he  Rebellion  and  at  page  357,  where  lord  Cla- 
rendon speaking  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pj-renees,  and 
Itoimediutely  after  having  represented  cardinal 
Mozarin  as  earnestly  endeavouring  to  conWnce 
Son  Ijcwis  de  Haro,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  that 
^  it  was  rather  time  for  all  catholics  to  unite  to  the 
"  breaking  the  power  and  interest  of  the  heretical 
"  party,  wherever  it  was,  than  to  strengthen  it 
"*  by  restoring  the  king  (of  £ngland)  except  he 
"  would  become  crt/Ao//c  "  that  he  proceeds  to  say — 
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"  and  it  is  believed  bif  wise  men,  that,  in  that  treaty, 
"  somewhat  was  agreed  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
"  protcstant  interest ;  and  that,  in  a  short  time, 
"  there  would  have  been  much  done  ag^ainst  it 
"  both  in  France  and  Germany^  if  the  measures 
"  they  had  there  taken  had  not  been  shortly 
"  broken ;  chiefly  by  the  surprising  revolution  ig 
«  England." 

On  the  above  passage  bishop  Kennet  has 
the  following  comment  under  the  title  of ' 
"  Intrigue  in  the  PjTcnean  treaty." — "  The  king's 
"  negotiation  in  this  treaty  was  kept  a  secret,  hut 
"  there  is  too  much  suspicion  of  the  intrigues  of 
"  it.  My  lord  Clarendon  would  let  fall  no  othtf 
"  intimation  of  it,  than  what  he  gave  in  these 
"  words :  '  It  is  believed  by  wise  men,  that  in  that 
*' '  treaty  somewhat  was  agi-eed  to  the  prejudice 
"  *  of  the  protectant  interest.'  Which  could  hardly 
"  be  less  than  a  promise  of  tlie  king  to  establish, 
"  or  at  least  to  tolerate  popery  in  England ;  and 
"  to  set  the  example  of  it  in  his  own  person  ;  upoa 
"  condition  he  should  be  restored  to  his  croivna 

by  the  united  powers  of  France  and  Spain.  The 

way  of  my  lord  Clarendon's  introducing  and 
"  supporting  this  foresaid  '  belief  of  wise  men'  ii 
"  some  key  to  understand  the  meaning  of  wha^fi 
"  intended  to  conceal .  .^ .  .•;  ^| 

"  It  is  matter  of  fact  that  upon  this  peace  be- 
"  tween  France  and  Spmn  both  those  crowns  did 
"  immediately  begin  to  encourage  and  assist  tbf 
"  king  with  money  and  men,  and  advanced  greal 
"  promises  to  him,  which  seems  to  have  b€Cfl 
"  done  upon   the  foot   of  secret  articles.    It  » 
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**  further  certain  that  the  eart  of  Bristol,  who  was 
**  the  king's  coiupaniou  and  guide  to  the  plane  of 
"  this  treaty,  and  sir  Hariy  Bennet,  who  was  the 
"  prime  agent  for  the  king,  did  both  of  them  turn 
"  papist-s  about  this  time,  <ls  if  they  did  it  upon  a 
"  compact  then  made.  And  there  is  a  storj-  to 
"  confirm  all,  which  I  have  reiison  to  think  true. 
"  Sir  Harry  Dennet  was  soon  after  seen  to  wait 
"  upon  the  king  from  mass ;  at  wtiich  sight  the 
"  lord  Culpeper  had  so  much  indignation,  tliat  he 
"  went  up  to  Bennet  and  spoke  to  this  effect, '  I 
"'see  what  you  are  at.  Is  this  the  way  to  bring 
"'our  niasterhome  to  his  three  kingdoms?  Well 
"'sir,  if  ever  you  and  I  live  to  see  England  toge- 
"'ther,  I  will  have  your  head,  or  you  shall  have 
" '  mine.'  Which  words  struck  such  a  terror  upon 
"sir  Harry  Bennet  that  he  never  dared  to  set 
"  foot  in  England  till  after  the  death  of  the  lord 
"Culpeper;  who  met  with  a  very  abrupt  death 
"within  a  few  months  of  the  king's  return.  When 
"  he  was  taken  out  of  the  way,  sir  Harry  Bennet 
''came  to  court,  and  soon  arose  into  honours 
"and  preferments,  and  was  in  disguise  a  meer 
"  creature  of  the  papists,  and  had  the  dying  cou- 
"  rage  to  take  off  that  disguise." 

It  is  added  in  a  note  that  "  sir  Allan  Brodrick, 
"  wlio  was  with  king  Charles  beyond  sea  at  the 
"  time  of  his  6rst  professing  the  popish  religion, 
"has  been  often  heard  to  lament  the  burning  of 
"his  journals;  where  (he  very  day  and  circum- 
"  stances  of  it  were  entered.  And  I  am  assured 
"  that  one  of  his  present  majesty's  chaplains, 
"  minister  of  the  place  where  sir  Allan  died  (Dr. 
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"  Resborougli)  can  give  an  account  of  his  Ueatb- 
-"  bc<i  declariitioD  of  what  lie  had  known  in  H. 
*'  That  it  Wits  done  in  the  absence  of  the  old  Utrd 
"  Culpepcr,  who  knowing  of  it  at  his  return,  fdl 
. "  into  a  great  passion,  and  told  the  kin^  he  intisi 
**  never  expect  to  see  England  again,  ii*  it  should 
"  bo  known  tliere."* 

i*pd  Cliirendon  saj-s  that  his  majesty  on  quit- 
ting Fuentambia  was  pi*efieutcd  by  don  Levis 
"  with  fteveti  thousand  gold  pistoles,  to  defray  tbt 
"  expeuees  of  his  journey,"  besides  a  "  wUliim  of 
"  excasea"  for  not  pi-csenting  bim  with  more  pis- 
toles:  and  assuraneeb  also,  that  "  he  should  findm 
"  Flanders  all  neeessiry  orders  for  his  better  K' 
"  comodation  and  curnfing  on  his  hnsincss." 

"  8u  his  majesty  begun  his  journey,  and  look 
"  Paris  in  his  way  to  visit  the  queen  his  mother, 
"  with  whom  n  gttod  understanding  was  made  npoo 
"  removing  all  former  mistakes" 

"  The  vci-y  civil  treatment  he  had  received  fmni 
:**  don  Lewis,  with  the  good  disposition  he  had  left 
*'  the  queen  liis  mother  in,  very  much  revived  and 
"  refreshed  the  king's  spirits." 

WHiy  tlie  king  wiis  on  his  return  to  Flanders  lo 
be  better  accommodated  by  the  JSpaniard  tlian  hi 
bad  been  before  he  set  mit  fnmi  thence,  to  be  pn^ 
Bent,  when  this  ti-eaty  was  concluded ;  and  wliy 
there  was  subsequently  a  good  understanding  and 

*  If  this  be  true,  ood  iberc  arc  no  very  obvious  rouoM  to 
doubt  it,  Jolin  AMhburiibani't;  old  frinnd  must  have  been  fc** 
frnfifferent  to  religion  (at  least  tu*  h  politician)  thim  king  ChnM 
the  Arsl,  according  to  iiis  noble  Ilutorion,  conceived  him 
tabe. 
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a  good  disposition  established,  wliich  certainly  hatl 
not.  antecedently  siibKiKted  between  his  majesty 
and  his  royal  mother,  lord  Clarendon  has  not  ex- 
plained ;  vouching  only  for  the  ^ts.  It  is  noC 
unlikely  that  a  satisfactory,  or  at  least  a  plausi- 
ble, solution  mig;ht  have  been  found  in  sir  Allan 
Brodrick'a  journals,  if  he  had  not  burnt  them: 
still  however,  notwithstanding*  this  loss,  the  mys- 
teries seem  happily  to  be  not  quite  impenetrable. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  among^  all  the  urise 
men,  who  to  a  certainty  entertained  this  beliefy 
the  very  one,  whom  the  right  reverend  Historian 
suspects  of  wishing  to  conceal  the  fact,  should  by 
others  have  been  accused  of  revealing  it.  When 
tlie  earl  of  Clarendon  was  impeached  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords  by  the  couuuuiis  of  England, 
the  second  article  of  the  cliarge  was:  "  that  hei.ift, 
"  had,  in  the  hearing  of  many  of  his  mujeMy's  s\ib-p.3W.'sf». 
"  jects,  falsely  and  maliciously  said,  that  the  king 
"  was  in  his  heart  a  p«ipist,  poplshly  affected,  or 
"  words  to  that  etlect." 

In  his  answer  to  it  having  first  "  acknowledged 
"  and  mjignified  the  great  goodness  of  God  Al- 
"  mighty"  in  having  "  infused  into  the  hearts  of  his 
"  enemies  to  lay  such  crimen  to  his  charge  as  his 
"  nature  is  most  known  to  abhor,aad  which  cannot 
"  only  not  be  believed,  but  must  be  contradicted 
"  by  all  men,  who  have  been  much  in  his  company," 
he  conteiuls,  that  as  "  he  might  without  vanity  say, 
"  that  he  had  more  than  an  ordinary  part  in  the 
"  framing  and  promoting  that  act  of  parliament, 
"  that  hath  made  those  seditious  discouraes,  of 
"  the  king's  l)eing  a  papist  in  his  heart,  or  popiahly 
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"  affected,  so  veiy  penal  as  they  are :  and  therefore 
"  tliere  would  he  need  of  an  undoubted  and  ud- 
"  controulable  evidence,  that  be  had  so  soon  run 
"  into  that  crime  liiiuself." 

Surely  if  such  a  plea  a.s  this  may  be  admitted  as 
satisfactory  aiid  conclusive  it  can  only  be,  when 
advanced  by  one,  not  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
liberally  conceding  to  himself  tlio^e  privileges) 
which  be  rig-idly  denies  to  others,* 

The  extreme  improbability,  or  rather  the  utter 
impossibility  that  he  would  ever  have  uttered 
such  words  as  those  ascribed  to  him,  is  further 
argued  on  the  grounds  that  "  there  was  no  maik. 
"  then  alive,  who  had  had  the  honour  to  be  K^ 

*  The  recent  mention  of  Culpeper  maj"  perhaps  have  re- 
called the  censure  ptusod  upon  him  for  intending  to  ke«p  tbe- 
placc  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  until  he  should  g<l  mf^ 
qttiet  pouasion  a/  the  rolU ,-  although  sir  Edward  flyde  retained.  • 
it  during  the  two  years  passed  in  Jersey  as  being  of  the  prince'* 
council  i  (he  other  two  years  of  his  extrnordinar)'  embassy  to  llie 
court  of  Spain,  and  further  for  three  years  more  subsequent  to 
his  having  been  appointed  lord  high  chancellor.     But  it  nuybf 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  aware  of  the  king's  reto* 
Uffl.ToLii.  lutioQ  "  to  retain  all  the  moniea,  which  by  fDffciture  of  landsin 
^  "  Inland,  or  otlierwise,  might  cume  into  his  majcBly'a  power} 

"  to  the  ewrf  thot  he  might  be  able  to  gratify  thote  of  the  In** 
"  nation,  who  had  any  thing  of  merit  towards  him,  wbcneTCX 
"  any  of  those  grants"  {at  the  recommendation  of  the  eart  of 
Orrerxf)  "  had  been  brought  to  the  great  seal  of  England,  (Ac 
"  chancellor  ala'ai/s  flopped  them."  But  that  when  he  received 
notice  of  £%5,GOO.  payable  to  himself  out  of  the  same/iuid  aad 
p.  94.  by  the  aame  treasurer,  he  thoug:ht.  that  "  there  waa  nothing  left 

"  for  him  lo  do,  but  to  make  his  humble  acknowlet^rnnenl  to 
"  his  majesty  for  his  royal  bounty,  and  to  take  care  for  the  re- 
"  cciving  and  transmitting  ihc  money,  and  not  to  doubt  that  A« 
"  mghi  reeaxe  it  very  honeaUt/." 
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[rnany  years  nbout  or  near  the  person  of  the 
l-king ; . . . .  or  who  had  held  so  many  discourses 
twitb  his  mttjest^  concerning  religion :  no  man, 
'  who  knew  so  well,  that  when  an  almost  total  des- 
I  pair  possessed  the  spirits  of  most  men  of  his  own 
\  religion,  that  he  would  recover  his  regality  ;  and 
\  when  the  hopes,  promises  and  assurances  were 
dso  pregnant,  that  he  M'ould  suddenly  recover  it, 
>  if  he  would  change  it,*  with  what  christiun  cmi- 
frage  his  majesiif  rvpeUed  thoxf  «.v.v««//a,  tmd  nith 
J  tvhat  pious  tfm/rmp/  ami  indignatiou  he  resisted 
f  and  rejected  tliese  temptations." ! ! ! 
f<  But  if  it  be  ditficiilt  tn  agree  with  Kennet  in 
|i0  notion  nf  Clarendon's  intended  concealment, 
tis  not  tsisy  to  conFend  fur  his  design  to  he  intel- 
|gib1y  communicative  on  this  subject.  ITie  fact 
I  that  whether  or  not  the  most  authentic,  he  is 
ieyond  all  qiie^stion  the  most  enigmatical,  of  all 
nstorians.  The  occult  designations,  remote  aliu- 
Ktns,  and  mysterious  hints,  in  which  the  hicro- 
graphic  [lages  of  Clarendonian  history  abound, 
liinst  be  of  very  limited  avail  to  uninitiated  i*eader6 
kot  previously  familiarized  with  the  more  impor- 

tdt  events,  and  more  eminent  characters  of  the 
riod,  in  which  its  illustrious  author  flourished. 
pie  foregoing  passage  is  one,  and  the  following  is 
pioiher,  of  many  instances  which  might  here  be 
lldditctid. 

\  Speaking  of  the  time  of  the  king's  imprisonment 
tb  Carisbrook  Castle  lord  Clarendon  says — "  It 
"  was  believed  that  his  majesty  might  have  made 

*  N.  B. 
''  itJigion.' 


U  the  first—"  his  regality :"  tt  Hic  second — "  bis 
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"  bis  esoflpe ;  which  most  men  who  wished  him 
"  well  thought  in  all  respects  oug:ht  to  have  been 
"  attempted ;  and  before  the  treaty,  he  himself 
"  was  inclined  to  it,  thinking  any  liberty  prefer- 
"  able  to  the  restraint  he  had  end«re<l.  But  he 
"  did  receive  some  discouragement  from  pursuinjf 
"  that  purpose,  which  both  diverted  him  from  it, 
"  and  gave  him  p-eat  trouble  of  mind.  It  cannot 
"  be  imiig^ned  how  wonderfully  ^pot^h/  some  per- 
"  sons  in  France  were  that  he  should  have  maJe 
"  his  escapf^  and  the  dread  they  had  of  his  comvig 
"  thither ;  which,  without  doubt,  was  not  frow 
"  want  of  tenderness  of  his  safety,  but  from  the 
"  appreheasion  thet/  had,  that  the  little  respect 
"  they  would  have  shewn  him  there,  would  bare 
"  been  a  greater  luurtification  tu  liitu  than  oil  lie 
"  could  suffer  from  the  closest  imprisonment." 

Of  the  many,  whose  curiosity  has  been  satiated 
by  the  reading  of  lord  Clarendon's  History  alon^ 
it  is  probable  that  few  liave  surmised,  that  by 
some  persons,  who  were  wonderfully  fearful  thai 
the  king  should  nmke  his  escape,  and  dreaded  bil 
coming  to  France,  is  meant  the  queen. 

In  this  last  exti*act  from  the  History  of  the 
Rebellion  may  be  seen  that  its  noble  author's 
i*eapectful  good  breeding  was  greatly  undervalued 
in  her  majesty's  estimate,  thus  reeor<led  in  fais 
Life. 

Uff.TOi.  i.     "There  was  a  passage  at  that  time,  of  which 

""*  "  he  (tlie  chancellor)  used  to  speak  often,  and 

"  looked  upon  as  a  great  honour  to  him.    Tiif 

'*  queen  one  day,  amongst  some  of  her  ladies  in 

"  whom  she  had  most  confidence,  expressed  sonw 
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ifaarpne»s  towards  a  lord  of  the  king's  council, 
whom  she  named  not;  who,  she  said,  always 
^ve  her  the  fairest  words,  and  promised  her 
Bvery  thin^tf  slie  desired,  ami  had  persuaded  her 
to  affect  sotiiewhut  that  she  had  before  no  mind 
to;  and  yet  she  was  well  assured, that  when  the 
game  was  proposctl  to  the  king-  on  Iier  behalf, 
he  was  the  only  man  who  dissuaded  the  king 
from  granting'  It.  Some  of  the  ladies  seemed 
to  have  the  curiasity  to  know  who  it  was; 
which  the  queen  would  not  tell:  one  of  them, 
vho  was  known  to  have  a  friendship  for  him, 
IPd,  she  hoped  It  was  not  the  chancellor;  to 
which  her  majesty  replied  with  some  quickness, 
that  she  might  be  sure  it  was  not  he,  who  was 
Bo  for  from  making  promises,  or  giving  fair 
words,  and  flattering  her,  that  she  did  verily 
believe,  that  if  he  thoiight  her  to  be  a  whore,  he 
would  tell  her  of  it ;  which  when  that  lady 
told  him,  he  was  not  displeased  \vith  the  tes- 
timony." 

If  be  had,  it  would  have  been  a  solitary  excep- 
la  to  a  general  rule.  In  four  several  instances 
least,  it  has  been  already  evident  that  the 
lancellor  was  never  less  displeased  than  when 
i  was  thought  tu  be  very  different  from  that, 
bich  he  i-cally  was. 

II. 

All,  who  have  reati  tbo  Life  of  the  earl  of  Cla- 
ndon  written  by  himself,  must  remember  how 
I  was  "  tortui*ed  e'en  to  madness"  (for  so  he  was 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  king,  and  of  his  frient^ 
Onnond  and  Southampton)  on  beings  told  of  his 
daughter's  clandestine  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
York.  He  decUired  that  "  he  had  much  rather 
"  his  daug-htcr  should  be  the  duke's  whore  than 
"  his  uifc  :*  in  the  former  case  nobixly  eoold 
"  blame  him  for  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  to 
*•  turn  her  out  of  his  house,  as  a  strumpet,  to  aUJI 
"  for  herself;  for  he  was  not  ol>Iiged  to  keep  a 
"  whore  for  the  greatest  prince  alive ;  and  that 
"the  indignity  to  himself  he  would  submit  to  the 
'♦'good  pleasure  of  God.  But  if  there  were  an/ 
"  reason  to  suspect  the  other,  he  was  ready  to  givr 
"  a  positive  judgement,  in  which  he  hoped  thdf 
**  lordships  would  concur  with  him  ;  that  the  kmg 
"should  immediately  cause  the  n^oman  to  be  wni 
*'  to  the  Tower,  and  to  be  cast  into  a  dm^eon, 
f  tinder  so  strict  a  guard,  that  no  penron  liviDg' 
"  should  be  admitte<l  to  come  to  her  j  aud  thdH 
"  that  an  act  of  parliament  should  be  immediate^" 
"  passed  for  the  cutting  off  her  head,  to  which  be 

*  rrcvisely  the  same  mistake  a^  poor  Naii  Hydc*£  was  ■An- 
ward"  mjidc  by  poor  I'olly  HcacKem  ;  who,  "  alack  nnd  a  irrfl 
II  day"  being-  in  a  ainiilur  awkwiird  prcdimnimt,  trils  ber 

When  he  kifis'd  mc  so  .iweelly  he  preas'd, 
Twas  so  tmtvt  thai  1  init^t  have  complitx], 

^  I  thought  it  both  safest  and  best 
To  marry  for  feiir  you  should  chide. 

AMirn  lo  her  greui  nurpri/c  she  linda  that  the  v«ry  step, 
she  had  (aken  foi  fvai  of  being  ehided,  in  the  only  unr  abio' 
liitely  unpardonable  j  while  on  the  eontmry  that,  which  sbr* 
erroneously  coocoived  (o  be  the  great  offence  of  all.  she  fiirtbc*' 
finds  :Mr.  Pcacfavtn  prrpdrcd  to  ircut  with  aloic  apathy,  and  t«> 
ciiduri-  witli  chmlion  teNgnatiun. 
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"  nrould  not  only  give  his  consent,  but  would 
"  very  willingly  be  the  first  man  that  should 
"  propose  it."* 

This  was  in  truth  out-bruting  Brutus  himself; 
for  when  the  Roman  patriot  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  bis  sons,  they  had  been  the  first  to  violate 
that  oatb,  whiclt  he,  as  consul,  had  induced  the 

I  people  to  swear,  never  to  restore  the  I'arquins. 
Now  poor  mistress  Anne  Hyde  had  broken  no 
law; — certainly  none  of  nature;  nor,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  land ;  because  an  "  ex  post  facto" 
act  of  parliament  was  to  be  passed  expressly  for 
the  cutting  off  of  her  head.  Tliis  the  chancellor 
himself  could  not  do ;  "  feed  quod  potuit  tanicn," 
"  he,  as  soon  as  be  came  to  hia  bouse,  sent  his 
"  wife  to  command  his  daughter  to  keep  her 
*'  chamber,  whereas  before  she  bad  always  been 
"  at  dinner  and  supper.     Wliicli  was  all,  that  he 

»"  thought  fit  to  do  upon  this  first  :issault;  until 
*'  be  had  slept  upon  it,  which  he  did"  (but,  as  he 
adds),  "  very  unquietly."  Yet,  "  though  he  bad 
positively  further  commanded  his  daughter  not 
to  admit  any  visits,  be  discovered  after,  that 
even  in  that  time  the  duke  found  ways  to  come 
to  her,  and  stay  whole  nights  witli  her,  bi/  the 
administration  of  those,  who  were  not  sitspected 
hjf  him,  and  who  had  the  excuse  that  *  the^  knew 
■  **  '  that  the}/  were  married'" 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  can  have  been 
lord  Clarendon's  inducement  to  publish  this  little 
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*  The  comment  annexed  by  the  noble  aulo-biogrnpher  to  tb» 
^Sednnition  is — "  Aud  whoever  knew  the  man,  will  believe  thit 
"  h«  said  all  this  very  heartily." 
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family  secret,  unless  it  was  by  way  <rf^  what  tlie 
French  call  a  coup  depatte,  or,  as  we  more  coarsely 
term  it,  a  fling  at  his  venerable  countess.  WhflK 
innendo  invites  conjectures,  civility  forbids  that 
they  siioiild  be  witliiield.  The  surmise  here 
hazarded  may,  at  least  as  a  rational  possibility, 
obtain  some  countenance  froiti  an  antecedent  fact 
related  by  the  noble  auto-biographer  with  more 
tluin  usual  openness  and  candour. 

The  ipiestion  having  been  put  on  tlie  motitm  of 
the  princess  of  Orange  that  Mrs.  Anne  Hyde 
shonid  be  her  roy:d  highness's  maid  of  honour,  it 
appears  that  lady  Hyde,  who  was  of  that  opinion, 
s^d — content :  the  chancellor,  who  was  of  the 
contraiy  opinion,  said — not  content :  when,  with- 
out dividing  tlic  house,  it  was  decided  that  the 
contents  had  it. 

Tlie  whole  transaction,  given  much  at  length, 
may  be  found  at  pfige  'MVl  of  the  fii-st  volnme  of 
lord  Claremlon's  Life.  Hut  the  conclusion,  as 
being  particularly  curious,  is  here  transcribed. 

^  The  chancellor,  not  in  any  degree  converted, 
"  but  confounded  with  tlie  gracious  and  franlc 
**  di^ourse  of  the  princess  royal,  knew  not  what 
"more  to  say;  replied  only,  that  lie  lio]K*fl  her 
*^  highness  would  think  better  of  what  sbesn^meil 
"  to  nndervalue,  and  that  he  left  his  daughter  to 
"  be  disposed  of  by  her  mother,  who  he  knew 
**  would  be  very  unwilling  to  p;irt  with  her ;  upon 
**  which  lier  highness  answered,  *  Til  warrant  yoo, 
"  *  my  lady  and  I  will  agree  upon  the  matter.'  To 
*'  conchidt!  this  discourse,  which,  considering  what 
"  fell  out  afterwiirds,  is  not  impeitinent  to  be  re- 
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"  membcred  -,  be  knew  his  wife  had  no  inclination 
"  to  have  her  danghter  out  of  her  own  company ; 
"  and  when  he  ha*l  by  letter  informed  her  of  all 
"  that  had  pasRed,  he  ewieiivoured  to  confirm  her 
"  in  that  resohition :  but  when  the  princess,  after 
"  her  return  into  Holland,  sent  to  her,  and  re- 
"  oewed  her  gracious  offer,  she,  npon  consultition 
"  with  Dr.  Morley,  (who  upon  the  old  friendship 
"  between  the  chancellor  and  him,  chose  in  his 
"  banishment,  from  the  murder  oi  the  king,  to 
"  midte  his  residence  fur  tlie  most  part  in  his 
"  family,  and  w:ts  always  {wrfectly  kind  to  all  his 
"  interests,)  Itelieved  it  might  prove  for  her  daugfa- 
"  ter's  benefit,  and  writ  to  her  husband  her  opinion* 
'*  and  that  the  doctor  concurred  in  the  same/' 

"  T^e  chancellor  looked  upon  the  matter  itself^ 
'*  and  all  the  circumstances  thereof,  as  having- 
**  9ome  marks  of  divine  Providaicef  which  he 
*'  would  rrnt  resist,  aud  m  referred  if  wltolltf  to  hit 
**  wife  i  who  when  she  had  presented  her  daughter 
**  to  the  princess,  came  herself  to  reside  with  her 
**  husband,  to  his  great  comfort;  aud  which  he 
"  coukl  not  have  enjoyed  if  the  other  sepai'ation 
**  had  not  been  made ;  and  possibly  that  cousU 
"  deration  liad  tlie  more  easily  disposed  her  to 
"  consent  to  the  other.  We  have  now  set  down 
**  all  the  passages  and  circumstances  which  accom- 
"  panicd  or  attended  that  lady's  first  promotion  to 
"  the  service  of  the  princess  royal ;  which  the  cx- 
**  treme  averseness  in  her  father  and  mother*  from 


*  And  Mother !  The  princvus  royal  lUtlc  timugbt  Low  rash 
ud  lutzardouB  was  her  vorranty  that  my  lady  and  she  would 
ngrw  Mpon  ihc  mnner. 
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"  embracing  that  opportunity,  and  the  unusual 
"  grace  and  importunity  from  them  who  conferred 
"  the  honour  being  considered,  there  may  appear 
"  to  many  an  extraordinnty  operation  of  Proci- 
"  dence  in  giving  the  fii-st  rise  to  what  afterwards 
"  succeeded ;  though  of  a  nature  so  transcendent, 
*'  as  cannot  be  thought  to  have  any  relation 
« to  it " 

Thus  according  to  lord  Clarendon  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Anne  llydc  became  a  maid  of  honour  cu 
much  bt/  divine  permission f  as  his  friend  Dr.  Morl^ 
was  afterwards  made  a  bishop. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  satisfactory,  as 
well  as  edifying,  than  the  wliole  of  this  clear  and 
unreserved  exposition,  save  only  in  so  far  as  tbe 
result  may  leave  readers  in  doubt  whether  most 
to  admire  the  chancellor's  piety,  or  his  politeness. 
Since,  no  sooner  had  he  recognised  the  tutelaiy 
interposition  of  that  divine  providence,  whicli,  as 
we  are  elsewhere  told,  never  lost  sight  of  him 
**  even  from  his  cradle,"  than  he  abstained  from 
all  further  resistance  to  it, — "  and  so  referred  It 
"  wholly  to  his  wife."    Wlien  she,  on  being  so  ap- 
pejiled  to,  umpired  the  point,  contested  between 
the  chancellor  and  providence,  in  favor  of  the 
latter :  whose  share  in  this  operation  tripartite,  as 
thus  described,  is  indeed  the  only  one,  which  to 
many  mai/  appear  exti-aordinary.     S(mie  indeed 
may  possibly  think  that  the  mort;  influential  pru- 
vidence  here  was  rather  human,  than  divine.     To 
those  there  will  appear  in  the  case  itself  nothing 
extraonlinary:  but  much,  which  is  so,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  it,  and  which  is  more  so  in  the  inferences 
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and  reflections,  to  wUicli  that  relation  is  made  to 
lead. 

Next  to  tlie  chaneellor,  but  with  a  long  interval^ 
the  pereon  the  most  violently  incensed  on  theLife^roi. 
occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Voi-k's  inarriage  wiis  the^^^*" 
queen  mother.  "  She  had  written  a  very  sharp 
"  letter  to  the  duke  full  of  iudig^aation,  that  he 
"  should  have  so  low  thoughts  as  to  many  such  a 
"  woman  :  and  she  now  sent  the  king  word  that  she 
"  was  on  her  way  to  England  to  prevent  with  her 
"  authority  so  great  a  stain  and  dli^honour  to  the 
"  crown  ;  and  used  many  threats  and  p.tssionute 
"expressions  upon  the  suhjeot.  Tlie  chancellor 
"sat  unconcerned  in  all  the  rninonrs^  which  were 
^'spreafl,  tliat  the  queen  was  coming  with  a  pnr- 
"pose  to  complain  tu  the  )>arliumeut  against  the 
"  chancellor,  and  to  apply  the  highest  remedies  to 
"  prevent  so  great  a  mischief.  Her  majesty  ex- 
*' pressed  her  indignation  to  the  king  and  duke 
"  with  her  natiiitU  passion  from  the  time  of  their 
"meeting;  and  came  to  London  with  a  ftdl  hope 
"  to  prevail  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  chancel- 
"lor;  the  king  having  without  reply  or  debate 
"beard  all  tliey  said  of  the  other  afiiiir,  and  his 
"mothers  bitterness  against  him.  Aftei-wards 
''having  come  to  know  that  the  duke  had  made 
"a  visit  at  the  place  she  most  abhorred,  she  brake 
"into  great  passion,  and  publicly  declaix'd,  that 
'"  whenever  that  woman  should  he  brought  into 
'"Whitehall  by  one  door,  her  majesty  would  go  out 
"of  it  by  another,  and  never  come  into  it  again. 
"  And  the  day  being  appointed  for  beginning  her 
"Jouruey,  every  body  thought,  tliat  the  duke's 

^OL.  I.  D  d 
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"  afTiiir  wus  tu  be  left  in  the  state  it  was  under  the 
"  i-cniinciatiou  and  iiitci*dicti(m  of  a  mother." 

**  When  on  a  sudden,  of  which  nobody  then 
"  knew  the  reason,  her  majesty's  countenance  and 
"  discourse  was  changfed.  She  treated  the  duke 
"  witii  her  usual  kindness;  spake  graciously  of 
'*  llic  chancellor ;  and  said,  she  would  be  good 
"  friends  with  him.  The  chancellor,  very  wdl 
*'  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  that  court,  whereo( 
'■  dissimulation  was  the  soul,  did  not  beiiet^e  that 
*'  tho^c  changes  were  real ;  for  xchich  he  saw  no 
"  reasonable  motive ;  until  abbot  Mountai;uf 
"  (who  had  so  far  complied  with  the  fasbion  of 
**  that  court  as  not  to  converse  with  an  enemv) 
"  visited  him  witli  all  optmness;  and  told  him, 
"  that  this  change  in  the  queen  had  proceedwl 
"  from  a  letter,  she  bad  newly  received  from  tla 
"  cardinal ;  in  which  he  had  plainly  told  h«f, 
"  that  she  would  not  receive  a  good  welcome  in 
"  France,  if  she  left  her  sons  in  her  displeasure, 
"  and  professed  an  animosity  aguinst  those  minis- 
"  ten*,  who  were  most  trusted  by  the  king.  And 
"  this,  he  said,  waa  the  reason  of  the  suddeo 
"  change,  that  eveiy  body  had  observed ;  and 
"  therefore  that  he  {the  chancellor)  oupht  to  bo- 
"  lieve  the  sincenty  of  it,  and  to  perform  that 
"  part  which  might  be  expected  from  him,  in 
"  complianre  with  the  queen's  inclinations  to  hare 
"  a  gofid  intellifcence  with  him." 

"  The  chancellor  had  never  looked  upon  ih' 
"  abbot  as  bis  enemy,  and  gave  credit  to  alt  h 
"  saidy  though  he  did  tittle  understand  from  tviui 
"fountain  that  gvod-ivHl  of  the  cardinal  had  jfr< 
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"  ceedeHy  who  had  never  been  propitious  to  him. 
•*  He  made  all  those  professions  of  duty  to  the 
■  **  queen  that  became  him,  and  how  happjf  he 
"  shouid  ihhh  himself  in  her  protection,  which  he 
"  had  need  of  and  did  with  idl  humiUttf  implore  ; 
"  and  that  he  would  gladly  cast  himself  at  her 
"  majcst}'*8   feet,  when  she  would  vouchsafe  to 

ymit  it." 
irely  there  were  other  circomstances  as  littU 
■  understood  by  the  eliaiicellor  as  the  fact  of 
arin's  so  suddenly  and  stran^'Iy  becoming 
propitious  to  him.  The  object  of  the  queen  mo- 
dter's  journey,  previously  to  her  undertaking  if, 
was  no  secret  at  Paris,  any  more  than  in  London  ; 
her  majesty  having  '*  expressed  her  indignation 
"  with  her  natural  passion."  Is  it  then  credible, 
that  Mazai-in  should  have  suffered  her  majesty  to 
depart,  ignoi-ant  of  that,  which  only  two  months 
afterwai-ds  (for  such  u-as  the  duration  of  her  visit 
10  the  Eujcrli^h  court)  he  "  plainly  told  her,"  would 
on  her  return  infallibly  deprive  her  of  a  good  wel- 
come in  France?  Evelyn  has  attributed  to  another 
cause  this  sudden  change  in  her  majesty's  coun- 
tenance ami  discourse.  In  liis  diary  the  following 
entry  occui-s:— «  7th  October,  16fil).  There  dined 
"  with  me  a  French  count,  with  sir  George  Tuke, 
"  who  came  to  take  Iciive  of  me,  being  sent  over* 
"  to  the  queen  mother  to  bretik  the  man-iitge  of 
"  the  duke  with  the  daughter  of  cluuieellor  Hyde. 
"The  queen  mother  would  fiiin  have  undone  it, 

*  It  appears  on  the  some  satiafbctur}'  authority,  that  the 
qti«a  Jirrivud  in  England  i>u  tbeSti  of  Sovemher.  and  eel  out  on 
••er  ttturu  on  the  "id  uf  Januarif  foUuwiag'. 
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*'  but  it  seems,  matters  were  reconciled  on  great 
"  offers  of  the  chancellor  to  hefriendihe  queetiy  who 
"  was  ranch  in  Jebt,  and  wiis  now  to  have  the 
"  settlement  of  Arr  affairs  go  tlirough  Am  hands." 
Of  these  two  different  sohitions  of  one  and  the 
same  mystery,  the  Abl>ot  Mountag:ue's  niay  have 
been  the  true  one ;  but  in  point  of  consistency 
it  is  not  so  readily  admissible,  llmt  of  Evel)!!  on 
the  contrai7  may  have  been  untrue ;  but  it  cannot 
be  rejected  as  in  any  wise  inconsistent ;  and  more 
especially  with  the  lord  Chancellor's  own  accooot 
of  what  passeil  at  the  audience^  which  he  had  d 
the  queen  on  the  eve  of  hfr  departure.  When  licr 
niaje-sty  was  graciously  pleased  to  assure  himthar 
Uft,Toi.i."slie  had  resolved  to  make  a  fiiendsbip  with  bin, 
"  and  hereafter  to  expect  all  the  offices  from  him, 
"  which  her  /iindness  should  deserve.  And  he  niadi^ 
"  those  professions  of  duty,  which  were  due  i« 
"  her;  and  declared  that  he  should  alnays  depend 
"  upon  her  protection,  as  his  most  gracious  mistitsi, 
"  and  pai/  all  obedience  to  her  commands.  The 
"  queen  appeared  well  pleased,  and  said,  she 
"  should  remain  very  confident  of  his  affection ; 
"  and  tlien  opening  a  paper,  that  she  had  in  her 
"  hand,  she  recommended  the  despatch  of  amf 
"  things  to  him,  which  immediately  related  to  her 
"  own  service  and  interest" 

III. 

So  solemn  on  assevenition  of  veracity  has  seldom 
been  prefixed  to  so  fallacious  an  ahu.se  of  autho- 
rity, as  by  lor<l  Clarendon  in  the  following  passage 
extracted  from  his  Histoiy,  containing  the  rela- 
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of  nn  event,  which  be  has  more  fiilly  stated 
is  Life  witb  a  similar  grave  ami  impressive  iu-  volh. 
uction.  ^  "■ 

I  have  been  the  longer  and  the  more  particu-  H«i, 
r  in  this  relation  (of  the  interment  of  king  p.'aia. 
mrles  I.)  that  I  may  from  thonee  take  occa^ 
m  to  mention  ivtiat  fell  out  long  after,  and 
lich  administered  a  subject  of  much  discourse ; 
which,  according  to  the  several  humours  and 
icies  of  men,  they  who  were  in  nearest  credit 
d  trust  about  the  king  underwent  many  very 
rere  censures  and  reproaches,  not  without  re- 
ction  upon  the  king  himself. 
Upon  the  return  of  king  Charles  the  second 
th  so  much  congratulation,  and  universal  joy 
the  people,  above  ten  years  after  the  murder 
his  father,  it  was  generally  expected  tbat  the 
dy  should  be  removed  from  that  obscure 
rial,  and,  with  such  ceremony  as  should  be 
mght  fit,  should  be  solemnly  deposited  with 

royal  ancestors  in  king  Harry  the  seventh's 
ipel  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westminster. 
id  the  king  himself  intended  nothing  more, 
i  spoke  often  of  it,  as  if  it  were  only  deferred 
\  some  circumstances  and  ceremonies  in  the 
ng  it  might  be  adjusted.  But  by  degi'ees  the 
course  of  it  was  diminished,  as  if  it  were 
ally  laid  iiside  upon  some  reasons  of  state, 
I  ground  whereof  several  men  guessed  at 
iording  to  their  fancies,  and  thereupon  cast 
fse  reproaches  upon  the  statesmen  as  they 
lught  reasonable,  when  the  reasons,  which 
re  suggested  by  their  own  imuginntions  did 
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"  not  satisfy  their  nndei-standin^.    For  the  sath- 
"/action  and  tnfurmatlon  of  all  men  I  choose  in 
"  this  place  to  explain  that  matter;  which,  it  may 
"  be,  M  7iot  known  to  many  ;  and  at  that  time  was 
"  not,  for  many  reasons,  thanghljit  to  he  publixked. 
"  The  duke  of  Richmond  was  dead  before  th# 
"  king  returned ;  the  marquis  of  Hertford  died 
"  in  n  sliort  time  after,  and  was  seldom  out  of  hi! 
"  lod^ng;,  after  his  majesty  came  to  Whitehall' 
"  the  earl  of  $out!iatnpt.uiiand  the  earl  of  Lindsey 
"  went  to  Windsor,  and  t(>ok  with  them  such  of 
"  their  own  servants  as  had  attende<l  them  in  ihoi 
"  service,  and  as  many  others,  as  they  rememberwl 
"  had  been  tlien  present,  and  were  still  alive ;  wiw 
"  all  amounted  to  a  small  immber;  thei-e  bein^. 
"  at  the  time  of  the  intertnent,  great  strictness 
*'  used   in  admitting  any  to  l»e  present,  whost 
"  mtmes  were  not  included  in  ttie  order,  vhicli 
"  the  lords  had  brought.     In  a  word  the  coufu- 
"  sion  they  at  that  time  observed  to  be  in  thai 
"  church,  and  the  t^mall  alterations  which  were 
"  begun  to  be  made  towiirds  decency,  so  totollf 
**  perplexed  their  memories,  that  they  could  no( 
"  satisfy  themselves  in  wliat  place  or  part  of  tbr 
"  church  the  royal  body  was  interreil :  yet  where 
"  any  concurred   upon  this  or  that  place,  thr^ 
*'  caused  ike  f^round  to  be  opened  at  a  good  rfi-i- 
**  tance^  and,  upon  such  inquiries,  found  no  cawt 
•'  to  believe  that  they  were  near  the  place:  and 
"  npon  their  giving  this  account  to  the  king  tk' 
"  thought  of  that  remove  was  laid  asfidc  ;  andtkt 
"  reason  communicated  to  very  few,  for  the  beiif^ 
"  discountefiancin^  further  inquiry^* 
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On  the  concluding  paragraph  of  thitj  most 
strange  explanatory  relation  Warburton  has  made 
the  following  obsenatiou — "  the  difficulty  or  im- 
"  possibility  of  5nding  the  place,  if  the  body  were 
"  there,  is  an  idle  story.  Tbu  king  who  hud  rc- 
"  ceived  a  large  sum  from  the  parliament  for  the 
"  solemnity  of  a  public  interment  contented  him- 
"  self  with  a  ver\'  superficial  search,  and  pocketed 
"  the  money." 

It  is  probable  tliat  the  right  reverend  commen- 
tator formed  the  opinion,  which  he  here  pro- 
nounces, as  he  is  well  warranted,  simply  from  tli« 
internal  evidence  of  the  al>surdity,  which  pervades 
the  noble  Historian's  narrative,  corroborated  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  king's  character;  since  he 
could  not  have  seen  those  documents,  which  of 
late  years  liave  entitled  the  whole  "story"  to  a 
titrooger  epithet  tlian  that  of  "idle." 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  the  only  one  of  the  king's 
servants  permitted  to  attend  him  to  the  scaffold, 
to  whom  with  Mr.  Milduiay  autliority  was  given 
to  bury  the  royal  cor{>se,  expressly  says  in  his 
Memoirs,  that  it  was  deposited  "  in  a  vault,  where 
"  two  coffins  were  laid  near  one  another,  supposed 
f*  to  contain  the  !>odics  of  king  Heniy  VIII.  and 
*•  Queen  Jane  Seymour;  and  that  this  vault  ivas 
"  under  the  middle  of  the  choh%  nver  agaiiist  the 
"  eleveiith  stall  uptm  the  *wre/-ei^'.v  side.*'  And 
lord  Clarendon  himself  «iys  that  "when  the  duke 
"of  Richmond,  the  nmrquis  of  Hertford,  and  the 
"  earls  of  Suutlmniptoii  and  Undsey,"  who  Itad 
been  empowered  to  make  ehoicu  of  the  place  of 
burial,  could  not  discover  "  where  our  princes  had 
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"  used  to  be  interred.  At  last  there  was  <i  fellow 
"  of  the  town,  who  undertook  to  tell  them  the 
"  place,  where  there  was  a  vault,  in  which  king 
"  Harry  VIII.  and  Queen  Jane  Seymour  were 
"  interred.  And  as  near  that  place  as  could  con- 
"  veniently  be,  they  caused  the  grave  to  be." 

It  is  well  known  that  these  indications  wen! 
sufficient  to  direct  successfully  the  search  tnndf 
in  the  year  1813  by  order  of  his  present  majesty, 
from  Sir  Henry  IInlfor<l*f>  very  inten-jiling^  account 
ofthcre8ult.  But  admitting  this  "ftrliow  of  the 
"  town"  to  have  been  the  only  inhabitant  of 
Windsor,  who  knew  where  our  princes  bad  used 
to  be  interred,  of  which  all  the  old  officers,  who 
had  belonged  to  the  cimpel,  were  more  especially 
ignorant :  admitting  too,  that  he,  though  alive  in 
1648-!),  might,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
have  been  dead  before  the  ivstoration,  there  is 
good  and  unquestionable  evidence  that  with  him 
the  secret  wix-s  not  lost.  On  the  2fith  Fcbniary, 
16(>5-(i,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys  being  then  at  Wind- 
sor, were,  "  among  other  curiosities  iu  St.  Giwrge'a 
"  t;hapel,  shewn  where  the  late  king  is  buried:" 
and  that  which  proves  that  there  was  here  mme 
of  thctse  tricks  proverbially  played  on  traveller?, 
«r  of  those  hoaxes,  to  wliich  the  curious  arc  par- 
ticularly liable,  it  is  added  that  **  tlierc  also  lie 
"  buried  king  Henry  VIII.  and  my  lady  Seymour." 

Echard  in  his  history  says — **  It  was  thought 
"  that  king  Charles  II.  never  sent  to  enquire  after 
"  the  body."  If  ever  an  enquiry  was  made,  il 
must  have  l>een  much  in  the  same  way  as  lord 
Clai*endon  describes  the  search  to  have  been  made 
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HI  the  spot ;  which  was,  that  "  where  any  con- 
f  curred  upon  this  or  that  place,  they  caused  the 
^  ground  to  be  opened  at  a  good  dhiance^  and 
JR^n  "  fornul  no  cause  to  believe  that  they  were 
'  near  the  place." 

Thus  the  person  incontestibly  the  best  able  to 
inswer  such  enquiries,  sir  Tliomas  Herbert,  was 
icrtainly  never  applied  to.  For  he  not  only  has 
^ven  in  his  Memoirs  the  above-quoted  tufornia- 
fion,  but  in  a  letter  dated  3d  Nov'.  1681,  and 
iddrcsscd  to  sir  William  Dugdale^  writes — 

F  Hononred  Sir, 

"  I  shall  now  pivc  you  all  the  satisfaction  1  can 
'•  as  to  tiic  reality  of  his  kite  majesty's  burial  in 
■  his  royal  chapel  at  Windsor :  of  which,  as  I 
[  perceive  by  your  letter,  his  majesti/  i*  somewhat 
'^doubtful:  which  ac/Ti/j/e*  probably  arise  from 
F  some  niislnformatittn."  He  jifterwards  says  — 
f  upon  the  lords  corning  the  next  day  king  Henry 
VIHth's  vault  was  oix-ned  by  Nicholas  Har- 
rison ;  for  which  he  }md  ten  shillings:  and  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  (he  widow  Puddifat 
Isaac  tht;  sexton  her  man."  And  he  con- 
ies thus — "  in  thiM  manuscript  I  now  send  you 
1  have  in  the  margin  named  the  inferior  atten- 
^  dant.s.  I  believe  Mr.  Hrebrace,  Mr.  Dowsct, 
*  and  Mr.  Level*  know  niust  nf  them." 

In  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa  p.  \V2  is  given 
"  a  report  fnim  the  committee  touching  the  me- 

"  "Hic  names  of  ihese  three  gentlemen  frequently  ocnir  in  lite 
^nks  and  lu^juuirs  nf  tlint  time  us  employed  near  tlie  kUig'a 
P^son,  and  nmcb  in  li»  mnjeuiy's  Loolldencc. 
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"  thod  and  atteiulance  to  be  observed  at  the 
"  fiineral  of  the  late  king ;  reported  by  colonel 
"  Harrison:  dated  Feb.  Ktb,  1048."  ^ 

Tlie  1st  article  is — "  that  the  Iiody  of  the  ki^^ 
"  be  burieil  at  Windsor ;  either  in  the  quire,  or 
"  rather  in  Henrtf  f^IUtfis  cfiapely  if  it  may  be." 

Art.  4.  '*  That  Mr.  Herbert,  Mildmay,  Preston. 
"  and  Ducket,  have  money  paid  into  their  hands 
"  upon  account  to  be  issued  out  for  the  chaises 
"  the  burial." 

Art.  8.  "  That  thi-cc  servants  be  allowed  to  each 
"  nobleman,  and  not  above  two  to  others." 

Art.  9.  "  That  the  duke  (of  Richmond)  be  ac^ 
*•■  quainted  with  the  nnmber  allowed,  and  desiml 
"  to  give  in  a  list  of  their  names,  and  servants,  on 
"  Wednesday  morning  next." 

The  items  of  this  report  iigree  in  all  partictilan 
with  the  passages  above  transcribed  from  Her 
belt's  letter ;  and  they  further  M'arrant  lord 
Clarendon's  account,  that  "  the  royal  corpse  was 
"  cnnimitted  to  four  of  those  servants,*  who  luul 
"  been  appointed  to  wait  upon  him  during  hi'' 
"  imprisonment,  that  they  should  convey  the  body 
**  to  Windsor.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  the  mar- 
"  quis  of  Hertford,  and  the  earls  of  ISouthamptoo 
"  and  Lindsey  were  not  permitted  to  attend  the 
"  cor|>se  out  of  the  town,  but  were  told  that  tbey 

*  Of  these  four  Herbert  and  Mildmay  bod  been  so  ftppaioiat.  | 
when  liCg^  and  Ashbumham  had  been  driven  Awav :  Aod  to  I 
thrm  are  tn  be  added,  as  having  been  pre.aent  at  th«  funeial* 
Pirpbrace,  Dowset  and  Ijfvei.  lo  «ifh  of  whom,  «s  not  ntor^ 
ihui  two  ftcrvHiitti  wer«  allowed,  bo  probabljr  not  fewer  wew  k^ 
attendance-. 
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'  should  have  timely  notice  that  if  they  pleased 

*  they  might  be  at  liis  iotennent."  That  "  those 
P  great  men  were  not  suffei-ed  to  have  above  three 
I*  servants  &u:\i;  that  they  had  only  obtained 
F  leave  to  be  present  for  they  had  no  i>ower  to 
^  prepare  or  do  anything  in  it." 

[i  Here  then  enough,  more  than  enougii,  of  proofe 
fcnd  arguments  has  been  adduced  to  shew  that 
Bumct  has  g^ven  a  very  inadequate  notion  of 
Clai-cndon's  devotion  to  his  ungrateful  sovereign 
(Charles  the  second)  in  sajing,  that  "  he  had  siieh 
i"  a  regard  to  the  king,  that  when  places  weiv  dis- 
'*  posed  of  even  otherwise  than  as  he  advised,  yet 
["  ke  w*mtd  justify  what  the  king  Hid,  and  dis|>arage 
I*  the    pretensions  of  others,  not   without   much 

*  scorn."     For  heiv  we  see  that  he  could  make 
Kill  greater  sacrifices  than  those  of  opinion ;  even 
bf  that  which  some  men  imve  prized  more  than  ^ 
fefe  itself.     He  must  have  known,  that  his  royal 
hna^ter  in  such  researches,  however  diligent  and 

felrseTering,  was  no  Mezentius ;  who,  as  we  arc 
Id, 

Mttrtua  quin  etifun  juagebat  corpnrn  mcu; 

and  that  in  his  majesty's  opinion  money  was  much 
better  spent  on  those,  who  were  alive  and  merry, 
than  on  those,  who  were  dead  and  buried. 

But  when  Warburton  very  truly  says,  that  hts 
majesty  put  into  his  own  pocket  the  large  sum 
from  his  parliament  for  a  public  r<;-intennent,  it 
is  just  io  observe  that  in  this  no  blame  attaches 
on  lord  CUircndon,  who  died  an  exile  in  the  year 
'674,  Whereas  it  appears  in  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  commons,  that  it  was  not  imtil  the  30th 
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of  Januai'y  1678,  that  the  house  voted  the  sum  of 
70.000/.  for  "  a  solemn  funeral  of  his  late  majestv, 
"  and  for  a  inoniinicnt  to  the  said  prince  of  glori- 
"oils   memory ."•     After  this  we   have    seen  io 
Herbert's  letter  to  Dugdale,  that  his  majesty  even 
in   1681   "  still  was   somewhat    doubtful   of  hit 
"  father's  burial  In  the  roj-al  chapel  at  Windsor, 
"  which  scrupies  are  thought  to  iirise  from  niisio- 
"  formation."    Yet  liis  majesty,  three  years  before, 
had  no  scruples  as  to  pocketing  this  money;  hui 
(like  bis  some  time  chancellor)  "  doubted  not  tliat 
"  he  might  receive  it  very  honestly,"  althougli  ex- 
pressly voted  by  parliument  to  be  applied  only  to 
other  and  specificated  purposes. 

*  "  Tvo  raontha  lax  according  to  tbe  prewDt  ntc  tof  tiucf." 


Note.  Readers  are  once  more  entreated  to  (rf** 
serve  that  lord  Clarendon,  in  these  comments  oo 
his  own  text,  is  (axed  witli  nothing,  which  heliil 
not  himself  laid  to  his  own  charge :  to  which  his 
friends  alone  have  given  publicity,  and  to  which 
his  foes  could  never  otlierwise  have  bad  access. 
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H  AsHBURNMAM,  whosc  Narrative  is  now  for 
first  time  made  pwblick,  was  the  eldest  son 
lir  John  Ashbumham,  by  his  marriage  with 
abeth,  daughter  of  sir  Thomaj^  Beaumont; 
was  bom  in  the  year  IG03. 
b  relate  the  little,  which  is  known  of  his  pri- 
I  life,  would  neither  gratify  curiosity,  nor  excite 
pest.  The  following  Notices  will  therefore  be 
lined  to  such  few  facts  and  dates,  as  may  in 
e  sort  connect  his  personal  biography  with  the 
eral  history  of  the  times,  in  which  he  lived. 
I  16*28,  Aslibiirnham  was  first  appointed  a 
)ni  of  the  bedchamber  to  king  Charles  the 
.  This  is  discovered  in  the  third  volume  of 
iginal  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History," 
ed  by  Mr.  EUis,  now  most  wortliily  the  prin- 
,1  librarian  to  the  British  Museum. 
I  a  letter  of  Joseph  Mead's  dated  Nov.  1st, 
J,  it  is  mentioned  that  "  young  Ashburnham 
e  duke's  nephew  is  sworn  into  the  place  of  sir 

OL.  II.  S 
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"  Ralph  Clare."  The  duke  of  Buckingham  is  here 
meant,  who  had  been  a&sassmated  on  the  23d  of 
Aug-iist.  But  the  calling  Ashburnham  the  duke's 
nephew*  is  a  mistake.  He  was  however,  though 
less  nearly,  related  to  the  duke ;  whose  mother 
was,  also,  of  the  above-mentioned  most  antient 
and  distinguished  family  of  the  Beaumont£  of 
Leicf^tc  rehire. 

But  it  ap[H!ar8  from  other  documents  that  Ash- 
hurnliaia  must  for  some  time  previous  have  beoi 
well  known  to  the  king:  because  a  letter  of  hi;^ 
majesty's  to  ttie  duke^  when  engaged  in  the  disa-r 
trous  expedition  to  the  Isle  de  Rh6,  dated  October 
1627,  commences  with — "  I  Iiave  received  ywr 
"  letter  by  Jack  Ashhiirnham."  And  another— 
^'  Since  I  have  understood  by  Jack  Ashburntiam.''f 
This  already  established  familiarity  accords  weQ 
with  the  noble  Historian's  character  of  the  king. 
"  that  he  saw  and  observed  men  long  before  he 
"  received  them  about  his  person." 

In  1640  he  was  returned  for  Hastings:  andii 
the  earlier  sessions  of  the  "  long  parliament"  seonc 
to  have  been  no  inactive  member :  his  name  in- 
quently  occurring  as  on  committees,  and  sone^ 

*  Lord  Clarendon  b»tb,  that  Ashburohaiu  bad  been  semal 
to  tbe  duke ;  but  without  spectfyiog  wbctber  in,  or  oW,  flT 
livery.     CoDtin.  of  Life,  vol.  ii.  jj.  224. 

t  llicsc  letters  arc  in  the  Harleian  collectioD,  and  hara  beta 
published  m  the  Late  earl  of  Hardwick's  Stale  Papert . 
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tm»  as  a  teller  on  divisions.  Tliere  is  no  trace 
his  ever  having  spoken.  That  he  was  however 
able  i-eporter  of  speeches,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  lord  Clarendon.     For  surely,  when  we  are 

>ld,  that  the  peculiar  excellence  of  sir  John 
)lepepper  *vas,  that  "  beine  of  an  universal  h»l»o1.h. 

p.  94. 

understanding,  a  quick  comprehension,  and  a 
wondcrftil  memorj',  he  commonly  spoke  at  the 
end  of  a  debate:  when  he  would  i-ecollect  all, 
that  had  been  said  of  weight  on  all  sides  with 
great  exactness,  and  express  his  own  sense  with 

^  much  clearness ;  and  such  an  application  to  the 
house,  that  no  man  more  gathered  a  geuei-al 
concurrence  to  his  opinion,  than  he."  And  when 

^e  are  further  told  that  ''  his  greatest  advantage  Lir*,roi.L 
was,  that  he  had  an  entire  confidence  and  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  John  Ashburnham ;  who,  being  a 

'  member  of  the  house,  was  always  ready  to  report 
the  service,  he  did  his  majesty  there,  as  advan- 
tageously, as  the  business  would  bear,"  a  deci- 

ive  proof  is  given  of  no  mean  talent.  *^  Cbi  non 
sa  far  bene  da  se,  non  potri  mai  servirsi  bene 
delle  cose  d'  altri ;" — is  a  recorded  saying  of  the 

rreat  Michael  Angelo.     In  Shakspe^e's  opinion, 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him.  that  bears  it  j  never  in  ibe  tongue 

Of  him,  thut  niokea  it. 

Si  it  is  clear,  that,  to  the  same  cause,  lord  Cla- 
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rendon  mainly  attributes  the  prosperity  of  ar 
John  Colepepper,  as  well  us  that  of  bis  speeches. 

In  1642  (Commons'  Joum^,  April  18th}  be 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  business  of  the 
bouse,  and  (May  6tU)  it  was  ordered  that  he  be 
proceeded  against  for  contempt.  On  which  the 
king  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commons. 

In  1643  (5th  February.)  "  Discharged  and  di*- 
"  abled  from  being  any  longer  a  member  of  thm 
"  house,  for  being  In  the  king's  quartern,  and 
"  adhering  to  tliat  party" 

14tli  September.  It  was  "  ordered^  that  lui 
"  estate  be  forthwith  sequestered." 

In  1044  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commit 
sioners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge. 

In  1645,  one  of  four  conimisi^ioners,  with  the 
duke  of  Rielimond,  earl  uf  Southampton  and 
Geffry  Palmer,  proposed  to  be  sent  by  the  king 
with  pi-opoi^itions  to  the  pfirliament,  "  wliich  hi* 
"  majesty  is  confident  will  be  the  fouadation  ofB 
"  happy  and  well  grounded  peace."  (Lords' 
Journals,  December  8th.) 

Named  among  those  to  whom  the  king  is  wUUii^ 
to  commit  the  great  trui^t  of  the  militia.  .(Lordi' 
Journals,  December  29.) 

In  1646,  March  2d.  Employed  by  the  king  in 
an  application  to  sir  Henry  Vane  the  youngw- 
The  letters  are  given  in  sir  Edward  Nicholas'* 
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edited  by  Mr.  Bray:  as  they  had  before 
en  by  Dr.  Birch  in  his  preface  to  Hammond^s 
iters. 

April  26th,  a  commissioner  with  the  earls  of 
nthampton  and  Lindsay  and  sir  W.  Fleetu'ood, 
ttrcat  for  the  snrrender  of  Woodstock  house  to 
e  parliament.  (Whitelock's  Memorials,  p.  202.) 
April  27th.  Left  Oxford  in  attendance  on  the 
ng  to  the  Scots'  army  at  Newark. 
May  6th.  ^'  Ordered  to  be  sent  up  as  a  dclia- 
^uent  for  attending  the  king  to  the  Scots*  army, 
bmmons*  Jourual.s.) 

May  I6tb.  Escaped  from  Newcastle.  (See  Dr. 
udson's  examination  before  the  deputy  mayor 
d  others,  justices  of  the  peace.  Peck's  Desi- 
tata  Curiosa.) 

1647.  June  or  July.    Returned  to  the  king. 
November   Uth.     Attended   the    king   in  his 
tape  from  Hampton  Court. 

Noveralier  15tli.  "  Ordered  to  be  seized  as  a 
Iclinquent  by  the  Serjeant  at  arras.** 

1648.  January  Ist.  Dismissed  from  serving 
^  king  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  (Whitelock  and 
Bh  worth.) 

May  19th.    Seized  and  committed  to  Windsor 

6tle.     (Commons'  Journals.) 

August  17th.    Exchanged  for  sir  W.  Massam. 
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Angust  30th.  Denied  liberty  to  attend  at  the 
treaty  of  Newport. 

October  13th.  The  king  was  desired  by  the 
parliament's  commissioners,  to  grant  his  royal 
assent  to  an  act  declaring  certain  delinquent^ 
who  shall  expect  no  pardon.  Among  these  Jobs 
Ashbumhain,  Esq.  has  the  honour  to  be  included 
(Commons*  Journals.) 

After  reading  over  the  list  of  the  conunlKsioners 
at  Uxbridge,  it  is  not  jiassilde  to  suppose,  that  the 
name  of  Aslil>timhani  should  be  found  in  it,  if  be 
had  not  in  some  degree  been  honoured  with  the 
good  opinion,  and  even  the  consideration,  of  the 
most  respectable  among  his  contemporaries  Id 
point  of  rank,  talent  and  merit:  or  that  those, 
who  were  ministers  of  state,  especially  the  inflexi- 
ble sir  Edward  Hyde,  shonld  so  obsequiouslj 
have  compUed  with  royal  weakness,  infatuation, 
and  caprice,  as  not  to  have  remonstrated,  and 
protested  against  the  humiliating  admission,  as 
their  colleague,  of  a  worthless  favorite. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  not  less  fairly 
mEule,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  same  name  among 
those  of  the  persons  of  highest  note,  in  the  tw 
houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as  iu  the  king's 
council  of  state,  to  whom  "  his  majesty  declared 
"  himself  willing  to  commit  the  great  trust  of  ii)« 


*iu  .JOHN  ASMBURN'HAM. 


f.imiida" — "  supposing,  that  these  are  persons, 
F  against  whom  no  just  exception  can  be  taken.** 
I  The  well  authenticated  facts, — 1st,  of  the  order 
^r  his  apprehension ;  2nd,  that  of  his  bein;;  driven 
l^m  the  king's  service ;  3rd,  of  bis  commitment  a 
^soner  to  Windsor  Castle ;  4tb,  of  the  reluctance 
jD  exchange  him  ;  and  5th,  of  his  being  the  only 
me  of  all  those  (46  In  number)  named  by  the 
king  to  attend  him  at  the  treaty  of  Newport,  to 
jrbom  permission  was  refused,  have  already  been 
^poscd  to  lord  Clarendon's  assertion,  as  unquali- 
led,  as  unauthorized,  that  Ashburnhaiu  "  was  not 
f  afterwards  called  in  question  for  being  instru- 
1*  mental  in  the  king's  going  away  from  Hampton 
I"  Court."  To  these  may  now  be  added,  6thly, 
ihat  of  ht^f  being  named  In  tlie  act,  to  whieli  the 
kiogV  a&setit  was  then  desired,  declaring  who 
Rr^re  "  the  delinquents,  who  shall  expect  no 
f  pardon." 

I  1660.  At  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  the 
lecond  to  the  tln*onc^  Ashburnham  was  restored 
that  place  in  the  royal  bedchamber,  which  he 
d  held  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  pi-e- 
ng  reign,  A  sufficient  proof,  that  the  son, 
P  satisfied  that  there  had  been  no  treasonable 
P  contrivance"  had  adopted  the  conviction  of  the 
lUher,  "  who"  (as  lord  Clarendon  ftirther  says) 
)"  was  known  to  have  had  to  the  last  a  clear 
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"  Opinion  of  his  affection  and  integrity,"  And  thu 
proof  is  in  the  estimation  of  his  descendant  the 
more  valuable  and  gratifying}  because  unaccom- 
panied by  iuiy  testimony  of  on  hereditary  predilec- 
tion or  piirtiality.  In  truth  there  are  many  ob\'i- 
ous  reasons,  besides  the  disparity  of  age,  why  the 
distinguiiihed  favourite  of  king  Charles  the  first, 
conld  never  be  much  in  the  good  graces  of  king 
Charles  the  second. 

In  the  same  year  Ashbumham  was  unanimouslf 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  in  pai-liamcni 
for  the  county  of  Susi^ex.  At  th«it  time,  when  tlie 
great  majority  of  the  whole  nation  was,  (to  use  a 
modem  phntse,)  ultra-royulist,  the  freeholders  of 
that  county,  where  tlie  hust  ineftectual  efforts  of 
loyalty  had  been  made,*  could  hardly  have  bees 
among  the  "  most  men,"  who  "  did  believe,  thai 
"  there  was  treason  in  the  contrivance"  of  the 
king's  "  unhappy  peregrination ;"  which  "  led  to 
"  80  fatal  an  end."  Unless  indeed  subsequendy 
aware  of  their  error,  and  actuated  by  remorse, 
they  resolved  on  affording  the  best  amends  for 
this  unworthy  suspicion  by  the  most  unequivocal 
public  manifestation  of  esteem  and  confidence. 
But  however  marked  their  const! tntional  attacli- 
ment  to  the  throne,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they 
should  have  deemed  their  interests  best  secured 
*  At  IlDrshain,  in  July  1648. 
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trusting:  them  to  the  discretionary  care  of  a 
Peteran  bedchamber  favoui-ite,  the  well  trained 
B  creature  of  a  [court."*  If  there  was  ought,  be- 
^nd  personal  cliaracter,  to  recommend  to  the 
kvuurable  notice  of  lils  constituents  this  their 
^low  countryman,  it  was  perha[>8  less  in  consi- 
deration of  his  having  once  served  (according  to 
jftrd  Clarendon)  aniong^  the  domestics  of  the  duke 
If  Buckingham,  than  in  that  of  their  forefathers 
||Bving  twice  sent  liis  lineal  ancentors  to  serve 
hnong  the  representatives  of  the  commons  of 
feigland  in  parliament  assembled : — a  John  Ash- 
imham  in  1396;  and  a  John  Ashbumham  in 


'  •  "  Was  it  with  snch  treatura  of  a  court  as  Jertn^  or  AbH- 
'bnmhara,  that  he  (che  king)  could  outwit  Vonc  or  overawe 
C  Cromwell  ?  " 
It  is  not  in  th«  spirit  of  complaint,  or  remonstnuicc,  that  the 
ipnng^  from  Mr.  UiiJIiiLin'«  Constitutional  HiHtory  h  in- 
Tbcrv  in  in  it  nu  cauM  fur  such  feeliog^.  He  has 
that,  which  it  is  desirable  that  tiO,  who  treat  of  the  Imtary 
put  Umes^  should  do.  He  has  drawn  infonnution  from  a 
1,  certainly  the  moat  copious  j  iH^uing  fmm  a  Hotircu, 
ly  the  most  pure.  But  wwtcr,  however  brillianily 
may  be  impregnnled  with  some  deleterious  and  deadly 
],  imperceptible  to  the  eye  or  palate;  which  chemical 
-Afai»  can  alone  detect.  It  may  be  asked  in  return,  (and,  it  Is 
luped  equally  without  offence)  what  can  Mr.  Hallam,  with  all 
Ifc  deptli  of  research  and  extent  of  acquirement,  kuow  of  thia 
wnwrn  of  the  bcdubambcr  ?  what  notion  can  he  have  fbrrood  of 
fhi  cbanrterj  other  than  that,  which  necessarily  results  (rom 
LW  Clarendon's  writings :  where  brought  from  comparative  ob- 
[■ciuity^  it  is  shewn  in  a  light  equally  glaring  and  unfavourable. 
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1C61.  In  an  old  evidence  book  containing 
sliort  abstracts  uf  marriage-ficttlements^  u-ills, 
titic-deeds,  &,c.  is  the  following  entiy — "  Thf 
"  great  park  of  Ampthill,Brockborough  park  and 
^'Bickerings  park  vvere,  July  16,  1661,  by  the 
**  advice  of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  lord  liigb 
"  treasurer,  granted  to  John  Ashhumham  for 
f^  forty  years.  And  July  21,  1666»  the  sainc 
"  granted  for  an  additional  term  of  forty  years,  ip 
'*  consideration  of  several  sums  disbursed  by  John 
"  Ashbumham  for  the  king,  his  royal  father,  and 
"  the  queen  consort,  which  <ii(l  not  appem*  when 
"  the  first  lease  was  granted." 

"  These  parks  had  been  granted  by  letters 
"  patent  dated  at  Oxford  Apjil  13, 1646,  to  John 
"  Ashbumham,  Lettice  Visconntess  Falkland,  and 
"  Sir  EdwtU'd  Nicholas  for  securing  the  sum  of 
"  12912  pounds  then  owing  by  his  majesty."* 

1671.  John  Ashbumham  died  in  the  68th  year 
year  of  his  age.  Judged  of  by  the  little  apjiarail 
advantages  derived  from  the  many  uppotiunilies 
which  he  must  have  had  of  enriching  Iiimself,  this 


*  The  fiuhstflnr*'  «nd  date  of  the  above  cnlry  ftccord  wiUi 
those  of  ihe  king's  letter  to  (he  queen  frum  Ncwciistle,  H[aj  15, 
\Gi6  (given  io  the  Appci»lL\,)  in  the  postscript  nf  whtcb  W* 
majraty  wriU's — "  I  owe  Jack  nine  thousand  two  hundfol 
"  pounds."— UTiich,  beingsolargcaportionof  ihr  aforf-namrf 
5iini,  may  account  for  Jack'*!  nante  occurring  beforr  those  of  bta 
betters. 
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\f*  creature  of  a  court"  may  be  fairly  set  down,  In 
[every  sense,  as  a  very  poor  creature.  In  truth 
[*fter  twenty  years  of  service  in  one  reign,  and  ten 
^  the  other,  there  is  better  evidence  of  his  having 
[been  a  loser  than  a  gainer  by  it.  The  sequestra- 
ttioa  of  bis  estate  in  1643,  and  the  subsequent 
IrejectioD  of  his  wife's  humble  petition  for  some 
[allowance  of  its  proceeds  for  tbe  maintenance  and 
leducation  of  their  children,  are  authenticated  by 
iparliamentary  records.  But  there  is  no  where 
[evidence  of  any  countervailing  remuneration : — 
[even  were  it  admitted,  that  the  king's  "  market 
Iffaa"  on  selling  the  peerage  to  sir  John  Lucas 
r  bad  gotten  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  pains." 
^  If  it  were  true  that  "  he  compounded  at  an  easy 
If  rate,  as  it  wa^  reported'^  (for  lord  Clarendon 
Irouches  not  for  the  fact,  but  only  for  the  report :) 
jUie  value  of  the  indulgence  could  hardly  have 
|>een  an  equivalent  for  tbe  sequestered  rents  of 
or  seven  years. 

L  *  It  has  been  heretofore  observed,  that  Ashbarnbam  ia  hia 
live  asserts  that  "  he  found  in  tbe  pro«ccution  of  his  com- 
'  position,  that  not  less  than  one  half  of  bis  little  csuie  would 

tbe  accepted ;"  and  that  "  neitber  before  or  since,  bos  tbere 
becD  any  man,  admitted  to  composition,  who  batb  liiid  tbe 
¥  same  measure."  It  hcts  been  further  observed,  that  he  could 
^evcT  bA\-e  ventured  to  make  tbia  assertion,  if  fidfie,  (either  ss  to 
|te  compoflition  being  unparalleled  in  mngnitude,  or  bis  estate 
^eini^  small,)  and  atill  less  to  shew  it  to  tbe  cliaiicellor  and 
Isuch  of  his  fmods  In  whose  opinion  he  most  desired  to  be 
absolved." 
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•  The  world  has  been  tok!  of  "  a  great  fmtwni' 
"  and  many  conveniences"  which  he  received,  to- 
jE^etber  with  the  fair  hand  of  the  lady  dowa^r 
Powlett ;  but  nothing  of  "  little  billets"  for  larg? 
same,  8]ippe<l  into  his  own  by  a  gracious  sov^ 
reign ;  who  (according  to  lord  Clarendon)  "  wu 
"  not  in  his  nature  very  bountiful." 

AUbough  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  too  parti- 
cipated in  the  grants  of  crown  lands.  Neither  can 
it  be  denied,  tlrnt  HDch,  as  fell  to  his  share,  tvere  bat 
the  niggai^ly,  slow,  dribbling,  piecemeal  repaif* 
raente  of  those  "  considerable  sums  of  money" 
with  which  the  noble  Historian  admits,  that  he 
supplied  his  expatriated,  vagrant,  and  slarvinc; 
king:  as  he  bad  done  before  by  "  bis  majesty^ 
*^  royal  father  and  the  queen  consoit"  his  mother. 

In  point  of  rank  and  honours  he  died,  as  hewu 
bom, — John  Ashburnham. — Certain  it  is  that  be 
was  one. 

Who  gaiD'd  no  title  i**  and  who  loat  ao  himi. 

*  Not  so  his  fcUciw-"  crentore  of  a  court."  He  firit  gubd 
the  tiUcof  barun  Jcrmyn;  thenofearl  of  SuAlbooa  :  wnauA 
knif^bt  of  the  g&ner,  and  lord  chamberlain  to  the  king:.— Ik 
three  last  dignities  were  obtained  from  Charles  Uio  secooi-' 
Whnt  was  his  "  relation  of  service"  t  cither  to  the  queen  cooNri. 


t  So  lofd  CtarendoD,  speaking  of  himself  aays,  as  jvl  hMntf 

,/f  no  rttalivH  <^ service  his  principles  were  much  more  agreesUr 

"  to  the  king's  judgment  than   timw  of  either   nf  tbc  oiler 

"  two." — '^'alklaitd  and  Culpcper  i  both  responsible  ministeni^ 

st«te. 


-to    JOHN  ASHBUSMHAU.'N 
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alone  severed  the  connecting  ties  betvreen 
him  and  Hertford ;  and  Southampton;  and  Cole- 
pepper  ;    sir   Orlando   Bridgeman ;    sir  Edvard 
^licholas ;  and  sir  Philip  Warwick. 
I-  That  from  the  known  characters  of  a  man's 

tsociatcs  bis  own  may  be  fairly  inferred,  there  is 
irhaps  no  Uuiguagc,  antient  or  modem,  without 
^  proverb  to  affirm.  And  in  proverbs  is  concen- 
ted  the  essential  spirit  of  human  wisdom  drawn 
>m  practical  experience.  Rash  as  the  assertion 
y  seem,  it  shall  here  be  har^rded ; — that  sub- 
iected  to  this  critcnon,  there  Is  no  man,  whose 
iibaractcr  should  rise  to  a  hi^er  level  of  estima- 
ion  than  Ashbombam's.  Not  even  that  of  lord 
Clarendon  himself,  who  has  immortalized  the  names 
cf  bis  own  companions.  Happily  he  has  done  the 
by  the    fiiends   of  Ashbumham.*    Their 


to  the  queen  mother,  Lhc  noble  Misturian  with  bin  usual  tea- 

■fcmess  flir  rnynl  frnniics,  ami  invariablr  fnndnM^  for  niystoriou8 

CnignwB,  has  so  aliphtly  tniunuiited,  that  were  it  noc  for  other 

ihohlies,  arooDg  whom  may  be  enumerated  buhop  Bumet, 

id  hishop'Kciinet,  und  bishop  ^Varbiirton,  be  would  be  wholly 

mintcUigible.     These  arc  all  unnnimous  in  affirming  that  for 

me  time  previoui  to  the  king's  death  he  was  her  majesty's 

if»ur:    and  subftcqitently  (m  Ariosto  aing*  of  two  more 

,tfaful  lovers) 

"  per  oaestar  la  cosa," 

tt  niajcjity's  hiitbancl. 

*  As  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  readers  should  take  the  trou- 
ile  of  Marching  out  these  ndmirable  pa.>is.^ge4  tu  the  History  of 
tU  Rebellion,  Ui:.  the  writer  of  this  ^'jQdic&lio^  gtvc&  them  la 


For  the  friendship  of  the  remaining  four,  out  of 

Plord  (^larenduii  himself  suppllen  the  ciuthurity. 
Silt  far  above  all  tbcijc  friends  the  King  stands 
-eminently  conspicuous ;  not  so  much  on  ac- 
^count  of  his  exalted  rank,  as  of  the  more  frequent 
cntion  of  him,  as  such,  by  the  noble  Historian 
bis  reign.  I'lie  vocabulary  of  our  language, 
pious  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  in 
ried  expressions  to  inculcate  an  adequate  notion 
the  affectionate  regard,  unbounded  eonfideacti, 
md  entire  reliaoce  lavished  on  this  unworthy 
lervant  by  his  ill-judging  master. 
.  The  poet  avails  himself  discreetly  and  raoder- 
U«]y  of  the  licence  conceded  to  hira,  when  he  says; 
I  "  A  &v'ri(e  b«8  uo  friend.''     ^ 

Snoe,  with  all  the  sober  scrupulosity  of  the  dullest 
'proser,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  must  have 
any  enemies.  Ag^nst  the  favourites  of  kings 
ere  is  an  antipathy  not  confined  to  one  genera- 
n,  but  extending  to  all.  Thus  the  object  of  a 
ritemporary's  unmerited  envy,  hatred,  and  ma- 
lice is  bequeathed,  an  acceptable  heir-loom,  to 
he  all  uncharitableness  of  succeeding  ages.  Tlie 
ostile  prejudice  is  too  natuml,  not  to  he  uni- 
rersal:  inasmuch  as  the  most  notoriously  and 
deservedly  infamous  favourites  have  been  those  of 
the  weakest,  or  most  vicious  princes.  Yet  surely 
tbey,  who  arc  not  resolved  to  deny  the  possibility 
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of  a  king's  being  susceptible  of  those  virtues  and 
qualities,  wliich  most  adorn,  and  endear  a  mao 
in  private  life,  will  not  easily  point  out  a  sovereign, 
vhose  partiality  ought  to  reflect  itss  iojuriously 
on  the  character  of  a  favourite,  than  that  of 
Charles  the  first.  Compared  xnth  his  immediate 
predecessor,  or  sxiccessor,  that  sovereign,  and  con- 
sequently his  favourite,  cannot  but  appear  to  gnat 
advantage.  To  have  found  favour  in  the  sight  of 
James  the  first,  either  pedantry,  or  a  handsome 
person,  might  have  been  the  sufficient  recoramfn- 
dation.  To  have  lived  in  the  good  graces  of 
Charles  the  second  would  bespeak  the  courtier  to 
have  been  possibly  a  wit,  but  certainly  a  libertine. 
Wliile  lie,  who  was  most  acceptable  to  Charles  tbe 
first,  cannot  have  been  irreligious,  immoral,  or 
illiterate:  either  indecorous  in  his  habits,  unpo- 
lished in  his  manners,  or  inelegant  in  his  pursuits- 
It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  an  assumption 
grounded  on,  what  may  be  deemed  by  some,  lord 
Clarendon's  enlogium,  rather  than  character,  of 
the  ill-fated  monarch.  But  so  far  as  it  is  here 
applicable,  it  contains  nothing,  which  is  not  to 
the  utmost  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Mrt. 
Hutchinson.  That  fair  republican,  whose  words, 
not  less  than  sentiments,  denote  the  love  of  ^ree^ 
dom,  thus  candidly  admits,  and  justly  describee 
the  refornuition  of  courtly  morals  on  tbe  acces- 


ion    of  the    secoml   Stuart   to  the   throne  of 

England. 

"  The  face  of  the  court  was  much  changed  in 

the  change  of  the  king :  for  king  Charles  was 

temperate,  chawt,  and  serious:  so  that  the  foolcs 

and   bawds,    inimii^ks   and   catamites,   of   the 

former  court,  grew  out  of  fashion  ;  and  the  no- 

billity  and  courtiers,  who  did  not  quite  abandon 

'  their  debosheries,  had  yet  that  reverence  to  the 

'king',  to  retii*e  into  corners  to  practise  them. 

'  Men  of  learning,  and  iugenuity  in  all  arts  were 

'in  esteeme,  and  received  encouragement  from 

*  the  king ;  who  was  a  most  excellent  judge,  and 

*  a  great*  lover  of  paintings,  carvings,  gratings, 
'  and  many  other  ingenuities ;  less  offensive  than 

*  the  bawdrj',  and  prophanc,  abusive  witt,  which 
*wa8  the  only  exercise  of  the  other  court." — 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Huteliinson,  vol.  i. 
).  127-8. 

As,  before  entering  on  the  best  accredited  and 
nost  popular  relation  of  that  mysterious  transac- 
ion,  (the  king's  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight)  in 
rhich  Ashbumham  was  so  principally  engaged,  it 
'as  deemed  an  expedient  preliniinai'y  to  ascertain 
'hat  was  the  noble  Historian's  disposition  towards 
im  antecedently ;  so  it  may  not  be  found  irrele- 
ant,  or  even  (as  far  as  It  regards  lord  Clarendon) 
ninteresting,  to  enquire  how  far  the  same  conti- 

VOL.  II.  C 
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niied  to  be  subsequently  unaltered,  even  after  a 
period  of  eighteen  years.  For  thus  will  be  esta- 
blished  on  his  lordship^s  belialf  a  claim  to  a  simi- 
lar encomium  to  that  bestowed  on  some  one  liy 
Dr.  Joliiisou,  that — "  he  was  a  good  hater." 

Nor  is  a  reference  to  vol.  ii.  page  2*22  of  tin* 

Continuation  of  lord  Clarendon's  Life,  for  another 

purpose^  here  Ul-timed.    Inasmuch  as  tl>e  same 

jia&sage  vouches  for  the  claim,  already  prefierred 

in  favour  of  Asbbumham,  to  the  long  and  nmii- 

tcrmpted  friendship  of  sir  Edward  Nicholas. 

'  Ad  In-       '^  There  happened  about  this  time  an  alteration 

tbeoonrt^in  the  court,  that  produced  afterwards  many 

I  nnce  Bjr "  other  alterations  which  were  not  then  suspected, 

H.Bpn-  _  . 

'  meu"  «  yet  even  at  that  time  was  not  liked  in  the  court 
"  itself,  and  less  out  of  it.  Tlie  keeper  of  tbc 
"  privy  purse,  who  was  more  fit  for  that  province 
"  than  for  any  other  to  which  heconid  lie  applied, 
"  did  not  think  himself  yet  preferred  to  a  statiuD 
"  worthy  of  his  merit  and  great  qualificationK. 
"  Some  promises  the  kin^  had  made  to  him  when 
"  he  was  at  Fuentarabia,  and  had  long^  much 
"  kindness  for  his  pei-son  and  much  delight  in  til 
"  company :  so  that  his  friend,  Mr.  O'Neile,  who 
"  was  still  ready  to  put  his  majesty  in  mind  of  all 
"  bis  services,  had  nothing  hard  to  do  but  to  find 
"  a  vacancy  that  might  give  opportunit)*  for  ins 
"  advimcement ;  and  he  was  dexterous  in  makiojir 


JOHN  ASHBURNHAM..!*'  W 

^opportunities  which  he  could  not  find,  and  made 
"  no  scruple  to  insinuate  to  the  king,  '  that  the 
"  '  abilities  of  neither  of  his  secretaries  were  so 
"  *  great  but  that  he  might  be  better  served.*  In- 
*'  deed  his  majesty,  who  did  not  naturally  love 
*'  old  men,  had  not  so  much  esteem  of  them  as 
*'  their  jiarts  and  industry,  and  integrity  deserved, 
"  and  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  either  or  both 
"  of  them  had  died. 

**  Secretary  Nicholas  luwl  served  the  crown  very 
"  many  years  with  a  very  good  acceptation,  was 
"  made  secretary  of  state  by  the  late  king,  and 
"  loved  and  trusted  by  him  in  his  nearest  con'- 
*'  cemments  to  his  death  :  nor  hiid  tuiy  man,  who 
"  served  him,  a  more  general  reputation  of  virtue 
'^  and  piety  and  unquestionable  integrity  thi'ough- 
"  out  the  kingdom.  He  was  a  man  to  whom  the 
"  rebels  had  been  alwiiys  irrcconcileahle;  and  from 
"  the  end  of  tlie  war  lived  in  banishment  beyond 
**  the  seas,  was  with  liis  majesty  from  the  time  he 
"  left  France  (for  whilst  tlie  king  was  in  France 
'*  with  his  mother,  to  whuui  the  secretary  was  not 
"  gnu.'ious,  tie  remaine<t  at  a  distance;  but  from 
"  the  time  that  his  majesty  caiue  into  Germany 
"  he  was  always  with  him)  in  the  exercise  of  the 
"  same  function  he  bad  under  his  father,  and  re. 
"  turned  into  England  with  him,  with  hope  to 
"  repair  his  fortune  by  the  just  perquisites  of  liis 
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office,  which  had  been  very  much  impaired  by 
his  tong^  sunbring^is  and  banishment.  He  bud 
never  been  in  tii!»  youth  a  man  of  quick  and 
sudden  parts,  but  full  of  industry  and  applica- 
tion (which  it  may  be  is  the  better  conipositiuu), 
and  always  versed  in  business  and  all  the  fonits 
of  dispatch.  He  was  now  some  years  above 
seventy,  yet  truly  perfonned  his  office  vitb 
punctuality,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men 
who  repaired  to  him :  and  the  king  thought  it 
an  envious  as  well  as  an  iltnatured  thing,  to 
discharge  such  an  officer  because  he  had  lived 
too  long." 

"  Whilst  this  intrigue  was  contriring  and  de- 
pending, great  care  was  taken  that  it  might  not 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  cliancellor,  lest  if  be 
could  not  divert  the  king  from  desiring  it, 
which  they  believed  he  would  not  attempt,  lie 
might  dissuade  his  old  friend  the  secretary, 
with  whom  he  had  held  a  long  and  particular 
friendship,  from  hearkening  to  any  proposition, 
or  accepting  any  composition;  which  tbey  be- 
lieved not  unreasonably  that  the  other  would  be 
very  solicitous  in,  as  well  to  keep  a  man  to, 
whom  he  could  entirely  trust,  us  to  keep  ano- 
ther out,  of  whose  abilities  he  liad  no  efteea, 
and  in  whose  affection  he  had  no  confidence: 
'  and  it  was  thought  by  many,  that  the  same 
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•*  apprehension  pre^'ailed  with  the  gx)od  old  man 
"  himself  to  cherish  the  secrecy.  Certain  it  is, 
**  that  the  matter  was  resolved  and  consented  to, 
"  before  ever  the  chancellor  had  a  suspicion 
"  of  it. 
--  "  *0'Neile,  who  had  always  the  sltiU  to  bring 


*  "  O'Keile,  who  hod  always  the  akiQ  to  bring  that  to  poHH 
"  by  others,  wbich  he  could  not  bRrcfaccd  appenr  in  himself,"  &c. 

AVh«ber,  like  the  lord  Orrery-,  "  believing  thitt  he  could  VoI.i.p. 
"  oercr  be  well  enough  at  court,  except  he  had  couniftra  of  all  jication 
"  sorts  obliged  (o  him,  who  would  tberffore  >>peiik  well  of  him 
"  in  all  plncrs  and  in>iik|Minle8  :"— or  whether  with  the  disinter- 
ested impartiality  of  the  sun  shining  on  the  Just  and  oo  the  un- 
juat,  certaJD  it  is  that  this  O'Xeile  was  wont  to  shed  \m  fostering 
influence  alike  nn  the  idpba  and  tbe  omega  of  cuntcmiHirnry 
•tatesmeD  ;  o»  the  most,  and  the  least,  vtrluuuti  uf  ministers^ 
on  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  t 

Among  even  the  iitLL-iitive  readers  uf  lord  CUirecidun's  Life 
perbapi^  all  may  not  here  have  immediately  reeo^ized  an  indi- 
vidual, who  at  an  earlier  period  hy  ten  yearti,  iuid  when  pkeed 
In  a  more  ndvanlngeous  point  of  view,  was  first  presented  to 
their  notice.  The  following  passage  i*  imnscribcd  from  page 
301  of  the  first  volume. — "  The  grfieiou^  ini^lination  in  the 
"  princess  royal  towards  the  rhancellor's  wife  and  diiirlreii,  and 
E  111*  civilities  of  the  lady  Slsuibope  hud  prui-eeded  much  from 
^*  iLe  good  offiees  of  Diinid  ONeile,  of  the  king's  bedtharnher  ; 
"  who  had  for  many  years  lived  in  very  guod  curre*pi>iideiK-e 
"  with  the  chancellor,  and  was  very  acceptable  in  Uie  court  of 

tbe  princess  royal,  aiid  to  those  persons  who  had  the  greatest 


\ 


t  Tbe  incompfiruble  authiiir  of  the  M^^[|uire^  de  Grammotit 
Wf»  of  Arlington  -.— >"  II  s'^it  donn£  pour  grand  politique : 
"  H,  n'ayant  pas  Ic  loisir  de  rexnmir.er,  tm  I'livoit  cm  »ur  M 
"  parole."  To  similar  rau."tcs  other  nucceseful  impositions,  in  a 
£reater  w  less  measure,  may  be  traced. 
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"  that  to  pass  by  others  which  he  coald  not  barc- 
"  faced  appear  in  himself,  insinuated  to  Mr.  Asb- 
"  bumham,  who  pretended  and  I  think  had  much 
"  friendship  for  the  secretary,  *  that  the  kva^ 
"  *  thought  the  secretary  too  old  to  take  so  mnch 
"  '  pains,  and  often  wished  that  his  finends  would 

"  influence  upon  her  councils  and  affeciions."* — "  A\'h«i  noticr 
"  iiune  from  the  Sjiii  tliul  Mrs.  KiDigrcw,  oae  of  the  makU  irf 
"  honour  to  tlie  princess,  was  dead,  O'NciIc  came  in  the  mstul 
"  Id  the  cliiuiccllnr,  with  very  much  ItindncsH,  and  told  him,  Unt 
"  the  princess  royal  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  him,  and  kini 
"  purporKB  towards  liia  famQy ;  and  that  he  was  confident  thii,  if 
"  Uie  chancellor  would  move  the  king  to  recommend  hu  dan^ 
"  ter,  her  highness  would  willingly  receive  her." 

So  far  O'NciIc  procwdtrd  in  16T>5  us  he  afterwardB  did  in 
LCC5.  But  in  the  former  caw  wc  find,  that  there  were  Mtat 
intrigaeH  in  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  appear  barefaced  Auwrj/*. 
For  no  "  secresy  was  enjoined,  that  it  might  not  come  to  Ibe 
"  king's  cor.  that  he  had  communicated  this  secret  to  aoy  una" 
Tlic  chancellor  therefore,  oti  he  wu  fuUy  lU  liiierty  to  do>  "  toU 
"  his  nmjvsty  uU  thuL  hcid  ]MU)Scd  between  O'NciIc  and  him ;  ml 
"  that  fur  many  rcaAona  he  declined  the  receiving  that  obligstioo 
"  from  the  princess ;  and  therefore  hod  no  use  of  hja  majestj'i 
"  favour  in  it." 

In  this  resolution,  vc  have  seen,  that  the  chancenor  inflexiU) 
persevered,  until  he  discovered  how  he  was  thereby  o|q>awg 
the  divine  will ;  which  had  ordained  that  Mrd.  Anne  should  k 
a  maid  of  honour  ^  as  preparatory  of  course  to  her  becoming  !> 
succession  nil,  tlmt  lui  affectionate  father  has  emphatically  pn>- 
noimccd  her  to  hare  been.  (For  oil  which  soc  vol.  i.  pagedTt 
of  Clareudon's  Life.) 


*  That  O'Neile  whs  vei)'  ncoeptablc  at  least  to  the  bdySW" 
hope,  (afterwards  created  count(^s«  of  Chesterfield,)  tbcie  i* 
good  evidence  in  h«r  hidyidtip's  having  taken  him  for  her  ihiK^ 
husband. 


JOHN  ASUBtlRNUAM. 


** '  persuade  hint  to  retire,  that  there  might  be  a 

"  *youngi*r  man  in  the  office,  who  could  attend 

" '  upon  his  Toajesty  at  all  houi-s  and  in  ail  jour- 

**  '  nies;  but  that  his  majesty  always  spake  kindly 

"  *of  him,  and  as  if  he  resolved  to  give  him  an 

"  '  anipic   recompense :'  and   in  confidence  told 

"  him, '  that  the  king  had  an  impatient  desire  to 

**  *  have    sir  Harry   Bennet   secretary   of  state.* 

"  Ashbumham  was  well  versed  in  the  artifices  of 

"  court   too ;    and  thought  he  might  very  well 

p!  perform  the  office  of  a  friend  to  his  old  confi- 

**  dent,  and  at  the  same  time  find  n  new  and  more 

"  useful  friend  for  himself,  by  having  a  hand  in 

^  procuring  a  lai^e  sfitlsfaction  for  tlie  old^  and 

"  likewise  fiieilitating  the  way  for  the  introduction 

"  of  a  new  secretary,  who  could  not  forget  the 

*  obligation.     So  he  told  O'Neile,  *  that  all  the 

"  *  world  knew  that  be  hud  for  many  years  pro- 

"  '  fessed  a  great  friendship  for  secretary  Nicho- 

** '  las  (they  had  been  both  servants  at  the  same 

'*  time  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was 

"killed),  and  that  be  should  be  much  troubled 

*' '  to  see  him  diseliarged  in  his  old  age  with  con- 

*" tempt;  but  if  his  majesty  would  dismiss  him 

** '  with  honour  and  reward,  that  he  might  be  able 

** '  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children,  he  would 

"  *  make  no  scruple  to  persuade  him  to  quit  his 

"*  employment.'     O'Neile  had  all  he  looked  for. 
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"  and  only  enjoined  him  secrecy,  '  cliat  it  migiit 
"  *  not  come  to  the  king's  ear  that  he  had  cora- 
"  *  inunicated  this  secret  to  any  man ;  and  he  did 
"  '  presume,  that  before  any  resolution  was  taken 
"  '  in  it,  his  majesty  would  speak  of  it  to  the 
"  '  chaacellor.' 

"  Within  a  day  or  two  the  king  sent  for  Afih- 
"  bumliam  and  told  him,  *  he  knew  he  was  a 
"  *  friend  to  the  secretary,  who  was  now  grown 
"  *  old,  and  not  able  to  take  the  pains  he  had 
"  *  done ;  that  he  had  served  his  father  and  hini- 
"  *  self  very  faithfully,  and  had  Hpcnt  his  fortune 
"  *  in  his  service;  that  if  he  were  willing  to  retire 
"  '  for  without  his  consent  he  u'uuld  do  nothing, 
"  *  he  would  give  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  or 
"  '  any  other  recompense  he  should  choose,'  iui- 
"  plying  a  title  of  honour :  but  intimated,  though 
"  he  referred  all  to  his  own  will,  *  that  he  wished, 
"  'and  that  it  would  he  acceptable  to  him,  that 
'*  *  the  ofUce  might  be  vacant  and  at  his  mujestyls 
"  *  disposal.' 

"  He  undertook  tlie  employment  very  cheor- 
"  fully,  and  quickly  imparted  all  that  had  passed 
"  from  the  king,  and  all  that  he  knew  before,  to 
"  the  secretary ;  who  was  not  fond  of  the  court, 
"  and  thought  he  had  lived  long  enough  there, 
"  having  seen  and  observed  much  that  he  vds 
**  grieved  at  heart  to  see.    He  considered,  that 
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"  though   this   message  was  very  gi*acious,  and 

"  offered  a  noble  rewai-d  for  his  service,  it  did 

"  withal  appear  tliat  the  king  did  desire  he  should 

"  be  gone ;    and  having  designed  a  successor  to 

"  him,  who  had  already  much  credit  with  him,  if 

"  he  should  seem  sullen  or  miwilling,  he  might  in 

"  a  short  time  be  put  out  without  any  considera- 

"  tion,  or  at  most  with  the  promise  of  one.  There- 

"  upon  he  wished  his  friend  to  ^  assure  the  king, 

"  *  that  he  would  very  readily  do  whatsoever  his 

"*  majesty   thought  aecessjiry  for  lus    servieej 

"  *  but  he  hoped,   that  after  above  forty   years 

"  *  spent  in  the  service'  of  the  crown,  he  should 

"  *  not   be  exposed   to  disgrace  and   contempt. 

"  ^That  he  had  a  wife  an<t  eliildren,  who  hiul  uU 

**  *  suffered  wjtit  him  in  exile   till  his  majesty's 

**' return,  and  for  whom  he   could  not  make  a 

**  *  competent    provision    without    liis    majesty's 

** '  bounty ;  and  therefore  he  hoped,  that  before 

"  *  his  majesty  required  the  signet,  he  would  cause 

*  the  recompense  he  designed  to  be  more  than 

'  what  lie  had  mentioned,  and  to  be  first  paid.' 

"  This  province  could  not  be  put  into  a  fitter 

hand,  for  it  was  managed  with  notable  skill. 

'*  And  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  secretary 

**  vould  willingly  resign,  which  was  fcaird,  and 

**  that  only  a  belter  recompense  was  expected, 

every  body  was  willing  that  the  king  should 
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make  the  act  Iool{  as  gracibhsTy'ns  might  be,  that 
the  successor  might  be  attended  with  the  less 
envy.    And  Mr.  Ashburnham  cultivated  Their 
impatience  so  skilfully,  that  it  cost  the  king,  in 
present  money  and  land  or  lease,  very  little  less 
than  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  bring  in  a  ser- 
vant whom  ver}'  few  cared  for,  in  the  place  of 
an  old  servant  whom  every  body  loved :  and  he 
received  all  that  was  promised,  before  he  re- 
signed his  place.   And  if  the  change  had  betn 
as  good  for  the  king,  an  it  Wcts  for  the  goo<l  oM 
secretary,  every  body  would  have  been  glad." 


'*  Mr.  ABhhurnliam,  who  pretended,  and  I  think 
"  had,  much  friendship  for  the  secretary." 

in  so  thinking  the  lord  chancellor  has  at  once 
manifested  his  own  particulm*  candour,  and  ex- 
posed the  groom  of  the  bedchamber's  gcnerdi 
insincerity. 

"  Exccpdo  probat  r^ulam  dc  rcbiis  noo  cxccptiA." 

.'  So  candid  an  avowal  recalls  that  magnHniraou-s 
acquittal  of  Ashbamham,  which  lord  ClarendoQ 
would  liave  pronounced  (if  he  had  been  obiigedlo 
give  an  ophtioti,)  after  having  by  a  series  of  ppoofe 
and  mass  of  evidence  made  good  the  charge  of 
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jbery  against  him,  to  tJie  siibsequent  entire 
conviction  of  MM.  Rapin  de  Thoyras  and  Ber- 
trand  dc  Moleville,  besides  all  native  compilers, 
abnd^rs,  and  readers  of  English  history. 


u. 


ibuniliam  tliought  he  might  very  well 
**  perform  the  office  of  a  friend  to  his  old  cunfi- 
''  dent,  and  at  the  same  time  find  a  new  and  more 
**  useful  friend  for  himself,  by  having  a  hand  in 
•*  procuring  a  large  satisfaction  for  the  old,  and 
••likewise  facilitating  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
"  lion  of  a  new  secretary,  who  could  not  forget 
"  the  obligation." 


Of  the  two  motives,  to  which  Ashbumhara's 

conduct  is  here  jointly  ascribed,  the  former  is  suf- 

cicntly  established  on  a  well  attested  tact :   while 

the  latter  is  left  for  its  sole  support  to  a  Klunder- 

oug  surmise-    If  he  was,  as  he  is  here  said  to  have 

*>ecn,  "  well  versed  in   the   artifices  of  court; 

able  to  manage  this   province  with    notable 

skill ;"  and  "  to  cultivate  the  impatience"  of  the 

"^^ng  and  his  favourite  "  so  skilfully,"  he  is  not 

^iltely  to  have  betrayed  his  own  baseness.   And,  if 

^v.  did  not,  how  came  lord  Clarendon  by  his 
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knowledge  of  it  ?  The  fact,  ahoTC  alluded  to,  is 
this;  AshbuiiihiLni,  on  Iieing  told  by  O'Neile  in 
confidence,  that  the  king  hiid  an  impatient  desire 
to  have  sir  Henry  Bennet  secretary  of  state,  re- 
plied, that  "  he  should  be  much  troubled  to  see  hi» 
"  friend,  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  displaced  in  his 
"  old  age  with  contempt.  But,  if  his  majesty 
"  would  dismiss  biui  with  honour  and  reu'ani, 
"  that  he  might  be  able  to  provide  for  his  wife 
"  and  children,  he  would  make  no  scruple  to  per- 
"  jBuade  hira  to  quit  his  employment."  Thus  al 
least  the  securing  uf  a  suiUtble  and  honourable 
recompense  for  his  old  confidant  was  pusitivelr 
stipulated  fur,  as  u  sine-<pi^non  preliminary  to 
his  finding  a  new  and  more  useful  friend  for  him- 
self. The  latter  being  made  wliolly  dependent 
and  eonsequeut  on  tlie  former. 

Neither  does  tliis  expressly  conditional  accep- 
tance of  a  protfered  commission  for  such  n  purpoer 
accord  with  the  notions  genenilly  entertained  o' 
creatures  of  a  court:  namely,  that  they  arc  iibore 
all  othei's  submissive  to  the  will,  and  obedient  to 
the  behests  of  their  creator. 
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*'  And  if  the  change  had  been  as  good  for  the 
"  kin^,  as  it  was  for  the  good  old  secretary,  every 
"  body  would  have  been  glad." 

Of  course  no  one  would,  in  that  case,  have  been 
more  glad  than  the  chancellor.  But,  as  the  ca^e 
here  stands,  he  has  testified  much  of  other,  and 
very  contrju-y,  feelings;  with  little  of  joy  at  "  the 
*  good  old  secretary's"  hanng  been  at  length  ena- 
bled, after  a  forty  years  service,  to  make  a  decent 
provision  for  his  wife  and  children :  and  still  less 
of  approbation,  that  by  Aslibumham's  well  known 
"  managery"  (of  which  his  former  royal  master 
i*  had  so  great  an  opinion^)  the  sordid  rcmunera- 
(tion,  as  originally  intended,  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  should  ultimately  have  "  cost  the  king  in 
**  present  money,  and  land  or  lease,  very  little  less 
"  than  twenty  thousand  pounds."  And  yet  with 
one  exception  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
^chancellor  to  say  how  "  his  majesty's  royal 
»**  bounty"  could  have  been  better  bestowed.* 

*  Of  the  aeveoil  (^rtituities,  known  to  bave  been  coaferred  by 
fbe  king;  oa  tbe  lurd  cbaticcUur,  tbere  is  not  ooe  separeiely, 
^vbetfaer  in  land,  or  in  Ic&M,  or  in  present  money,  which  Aoca 
''■oC  singly  exceed  the  Ag;^«giite  value,  as  here  romputed,  of 
Aid  retnunuralory  patch-work  of  odds  and  ends ;  in  alt  appear. 
iMoe  not  so  much  priH^ngly  be^towt.'d  on  thi^  meritorioiu 
;  veteran  in  office  by  a  heiirllcss  moDOxdi,  oa  grudgingly  vieved 
\rf  his  rapacious  prime  minister .  ■  i  < 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  here  allowable  to  submit 
to  the  reader's  candid  and  impartial  considerar 
tioD,  whether  the  groom  of  the  bedchamber's 
agency  in  this  intrigue^  (even  admitting  the  un- 
warranted imputation  of  self-interested  motiveSj) 
be  so  reprehensible  and  disgraceful  in  him,  as  the 
lord  chancellor's  relation  of  It  with  regard  to 
himself. 

It  is  affiiiaed,  that  Aabbumham  hod  two  ob- 
jects in  hia  view,  wlien  persuading  sir  Edward 
Nicholas  to  retire.    The  one,  by  actively  co-ope- 
rating to  satisfy  the  king's  "  impatient  desirr," 
and  to  facilitate  the   "  introduction  of  a  new 
"  eecretary^whu  would  not  forget  the  obligation," 
to  promote  bin  own  interest.  The  other,  to  securr 
to  his  old  friend  a  well-earned  and  well-merilcil 
recompense  for  long  and  faithful  services  ;  vrbett' 
withal  to  avert  distress  and  poverty  from  faii 
family  afler  his  decease.     But  lord  Clarendon  is 
his  estimate  of  the  result  seems  solely  to  han 
contemplated   with   indignant  vexation   the  ad* 
MriiogtoD.  vancement  thus  obtained  for  his  contemned  foe;f 
and  to  have  entirely  overlooked,  as  a  cmnsequence 
of  no  moment,  the  advantages  equally  accruing  to 
his  time-honoured  friend.* 

*  At  the  time  of  tliii  intrigtte  (1663)  t-WMttv  y<mn  hil 
eliipacd  since  ihat  of  Mi  intention  (1643)  to  reniovr  thto  wry 
Mmf  sir  Edwanl  NirliolM  from  this  very  same  office  of  serrftin 
of  state,  ID  order  to  nuke  room  for  <Hie  "  N«d  Hjidc"    Of 
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lefore  dismissing  this  subject,  there  is  yet  cme 
re  remark,  to  which,  as  being  mo»t  material,  it 
vished  to  call  the  reader's  attention.    Being 
Less  than  to  shew,  that  there  are  some  plansi- 
reasons  to  be  pointed  out  in  exculpation  of 
ibumham  from  the  heaviest  chai^  founded  on 
statement  of  this  intrigue ;  against  which  not 
the  so  otien  re|)eated  endearing  epithets   of 
he  good"  and  the  "  old**  could  protect  the 
rthy  and  venerable  secretary ;  the  "  [mrticular 
fiend'*  of  lord  Clarendon.    For,  it  is  asserted, 
t,  "  whilst  this  intrigue  was  contriving,  gnat 
arc  was  takcn^  that  it  might  not  come  to  the 
jotice  of  the  chancellor;  and  that  it  was  thought 
ly  many,  that  the  good  old  man  cherished  the 
ecrecy."    Now  we  learn,  that  ffNeile,  "  who 
lad  always  the  skill  to  bring  that  to  pass  by 
tthers,  which  he  could  not  barefaced  appear  in 
umself,"  had  followed  up  his  insinuations   to 
bburnbam  of  the  king's  impatient  desire,  with 

am  the  king-  said,  "  (tli^isc  were  his  majesty's  own  words), 
hat  he  roust  make  him  secretary  of  state :  for  the  trnth  was 
c  could  trust  nobody  else :"  and  "  who  at  this  time  did  the 
jctacr  part  uf  the  business  of  aecrelary  of  gtnte."  On  whidi 
fiunt,  as  wctl  as  that  he  waa  now  his  dechircd  successor, 
be  ^od  old  man,"  inmcad  of  "  takinf;  rcry  bntvQy  an  inva- 
ion  of  bis  office,  which  no  man  bctm  easily,"  with  a  cheerful 
inteoauce  embraced  the  itfurcsaid  "  Ned"  and  "  railed  him 
lid  BOD. "    Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 
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injunctions  of  secrecy ;  that  it  might  not  come  to 
the  king's  ear ;  and  with  ussiirances, "  that,  beforo 
"  any  resolution  was  taken  in  it,  his  majesty  would 
"  speak  of  it  to  the  chancellor." 

What  then  in  probahitity  could  have  been  tfee 
inducement  to  O'Neile,  well  knowing  what  he  wm 
abont^  and  thoRc  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  to 
impress  on  Ashburnham  the  expediency  of  secrecy, 
and  the  notion,  that  the  chancellor  would  be 
apprized  by  the  king  himself  of  the  proposed 
change ;  but  the  apprehension,  that  Ashbnraham 
would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  co-operate  in 
giving  effect  to  a  mKisure  of  such  importance  to  ] 
the  government,  without  the  knowledge,  approlia-  i 
tion,  and  consent  of  lord  Clarendon.  | 

Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  observation,  that  A^li- 
bumham  did  not  act  upon  O'Neile's  insinuatioiu. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  king  had  sent  for  him, 
and  had  himself  tokl  him,  what  he  required  rf 
him  to  do,  that  he  took  any  active  piirt.  And  lliit 
may  surely  be  said  in  excuse  for  his  credulity  in 
beHcving,  that  the  king  ha<l  spoken  to  the  chiiD- 
cellor,  and  that  his  majesty  would  not  be  a  party 
in  oficring  such  a  slight  and  insult  to  his  prime 
minister,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  suecessfii) 
issue  of  this  intrigue,  that  the  noble  auto-biogm- 
phcr  has  in  the  very  next  paragraph  informed  the 


'"orld,  that  "from  this  time  the  chancellor's  in- 
terest   and    credit  with    the    king  manifestly 
declmed.     Yet  his  majesty  did  not  in  the  least 
degree  withdraw  his  favour  from  bim." 
The  certain  knowledge  drawn  frora  such  un- 
ucstionable  authority  of  an  uninterrupted  friendr 
hip  during  a  period  of  forty  years  between  Nl- 
bolas    and  /Vshburnham,   is   Ibrtber   available 
Dwards  the  estahlisliment  of  a  fact,  which  cannot 
iul  to  shew  the  character  of  tlie  latter  raised  on  a 
oftier  basisj  and  prouder  pedestal,  than  any,  on 
trhich  it  has  as  yet  been  seen  to  rest. 

"  Tell  me  with  whom  you  live ;  and  I  will  tell 
^  you  who  you  are,"  is  one  of  the  versions  of  that 
iniversal  proverb,  to  which  allusion  has  heretofore 
>ecn  made,  Tliat  on  this  question  being  put  to 
>ur  groora  of  the  bedchatnber  he  might  witli  etjual 
:rath  tmd  pride  have  answered, — witli  the  lord 
tugh  chunceilor, — the  following  facts  and  argu- 
ments are  now  submitted. 

After  the  loss  of  his  best  beloved  Falkland 
there  are  not  among  the  lord  Clarendon's  friends 
and  collcagncs  any,  with  whom  he  evidently  kept 
up  a  more  uniform,  familiar,  conlidentiul  and 
affectionate  intercourse,  than  the  lord  ti-eaflurer 
Southampton  and  secretary  Nicholas:  perhaps 
the  only  two  pablick  characters  of  tliat  period 
VOU  II.  o 
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"  Strutting^  and  fretting  their  hour  upon  the 
"  stage ;"  make  frequent  mention  of  Ashbumhara 
•as  of  DO  disreputable  companion,  or  unacceptable 
g:ue8t,  in  tlie  best  societies.  Pepys,  with  evident 
self-gratulatiou,  has  noted  down  the  fii-st  time  of 
being*  in  company  with  him.  Tl»ey  most  usually 
met  at  the  house  of  sir  George  Carteret ;  the  same 
whose  cheerful  society  and  hospitable  table  for 
more  than  two  years,  while  in  Jersey,  enabled  the 
chancellor  together 


I 


Ubris et  inertibns  'horis* 

I>ucrrc  koUcita;  jucundn  oblivia  vUae. 


But  as  connected  with  the  jet  of  the  present  argu- 
ment it  is  a  more  curious  coincidence,  which 
occurs  in  Pcpys'  notice  of  their  second  meeting. 
,   "September  2,  1667. 

"  Dined  with  sir  George  Carteret :  with  whom 
"dined  Mr.  Jack  Ashburnham  and  Dr.  Cricton, 
"  who  I  observe  is  a  raoet  good  man  and  scholar, 
"  kc.  Sec,  ^U  the  compatti/  gon^t  sir  G.  Carteret 
"  and  1  to  talk :  and  it  is  pretty  to  observe  how 
"  already  he  says,  that  he  did  always  look  upon 
"  the  chancellor  indeed  as  his  friend,  though  he 
"  never  <lid  do  him  any  service  at  all,  nor  ever 

*  Idlehonrfl  thpy  sorely  were  to  kirn  ■  tboogh  "  he  spent  not 

than  ten  hours  in  the  day  unong  lii«  books  -,  and  writ 

ilSly  Uttic  Ivss  than  one  slicet  of  paper  with  his  own  hand/* 

rnonderina:,  who  be  then  yma,  aad  to  what  a  jieriod  those  dayt 

*A  Uours  belonged  :— frnin  164G  to  1G48  ! ; ! 
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"  got  any  thing  by,  nor  \ras  a  man  apt  (and  that, 
"  I  think,  is  true)  to  do  any  man  any  kindness  of 
"  his  own  nature;  though  1  do  know  that  he  vas 
"  believed  by  all  the  world  to  be  the  greatest  sup- 
"  port  of  sir  G.  Carteret  with  the  king  of  any  mail 
«  in  England." 

And  80  has  he  still  continued  to  be  believed  by 
all  the  world.  For  the  illustrious  auto-biograpliCT 
has  recorded,  and  "  with  his  own  hand,"  that 
"  for  all  this  liberty,  and  entertainment  reoeired 
"  during  more  than  two  years  from  the  deputy 
"  governor  of  Jersey,  the  cliancelloralways  retaiaed 
"  so  just  a  memory,  that  there  was  never  any  in- 
"  terruption  or  decay  of  that  friendship  he  then 
«  made."» 

It  was  lately  suggested  that  O'Neile's  assuring 
of  Ashburnbam  that  the  king  would  Itimself  spesk 
to  the  chancellor,  before  he  came  to  any  resolu* 
tion,  probably  arose  from  the  conviction,  that  the 

•  That  is  to  say,  with  this  one  exception ;  that  *1mo  A 
George  in  the  discharge  of  fas  own  oBicc  would  have  (a>  Prpf* 
fftfa)  "dared  to  do  the  fking  good  •etrice,"  the  cbaDceUorus- 
deru-cnt  a  mortijication  litllc,  if  at  all,  1e»8  ttevcre  tbui  ilal. 
which  he  "  faitd  undergone  during  hU  ithurt  abode  ai  Briftd." 
when  hU  office  of  the  exchequer  wu  invaded  by  a  gtootn  oftk 
bedchamber. 


t  By  cutting  down  the  trees  in  Clarendon  Fkrk.  In  «kil 
manlier  sir  George  in  his  turn  "  underwi-nt  a  mortificattoa,'' 
inflicted  bj-  the  chanccUor,  as  related  by  Pepys,  bos  been  ibc** 
at  page  W  of  the  first  volume. 
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£>rmer  would  not  join  in  say  measure,  which 
might  be  deemed  offensive  or  disrespectful  towards 
the  latter.  Certainly  not  as  equally  plausible  and 
warranted,  but  as  not  impossible  in  itself,  or  in- 
consistent  with  the  aforesaid  conjecture,  would  it 
be  extravagant  to  fancy  that  a  soinewlmt  similar 
notion  to  that  of  O'Neile's  with  regard  to  Ash- 
bnmham's  respect  for  the  chancellor  might  have 
restrained  sir  George  and  Pepys  from  speaking  so 
fireely  of  the  discarded  minister,  until  they  were 
left  alone. 

\i  We  are  positively  told,  and  on  the  best  autho- 
rity, that  no  one  could  at  that  time  enter  Claren- 
don houfie  unobserved ;  and  that  of  whatever 
mis  passing,  little  was  unknown  to  the  inquisi- 
llve  and  communicative  clerk  of  the  Acts,  the 
readers  of  his  Diary  have  reason  to  rejoice.  Now 
according  to  lord  Clarendon's  particular  friend 
Bveljm,  Ashbumham  had  dined  at  his  lordship's 
table  on  the  38th  of  August,  five  days  previous  to 
that,  on  which  according  to  Pepys,  Ashbumham 
was  dining  with  lord  Clarendon's  old  orony  sir 
G.  Carteret. 

^  Light  as  air  as  these  trifles  may  be,  and  wholly 
inadequate  to  bear  out  the  assumption  of  social 
intercourse  between  two  characters  so  dissimilar 
as  Clarendon  and  Ashbumham,  they  not  uselessly 
f^flect  back  some  particles  of  that  powertid  light 
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cast  on  tbem  by  tbe  following'  well  attestecl 
Inasmuch  as  they  collaterally  gtrengthea  the  rei 
Honable  conclusion^  that  this,  however  the  oi^ 
instance,  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  mtt 
be  but  one  of  many  others,  that  we  know  n( 


Evelyn's  Diary, 
«  August  27.  1667. 

"  Visited  the  lord  chancel  lur,  to  whom  his  ma- 
"jesty  Imd  sent  for  tbe  scales  a  few  days  before 
"  I  found  him  in  bis  bedcbainber  very  sad." 

"  August  28. 

"I  dined  with  my  liite  lord  chancellor, 
"  also  dii»ed  Mr.  Ai^hburuhani  and  Mr.  W.Legg 
"  of  the  bedchiimbcr.  His  lordship  pretty  wd 
"  in  heart ;  though  now  many  of  his  friendsJ| 
"  sycophants  abandoned  him."  9 

At  such  a  moment  it  was  not  likely  that  U 
lordship  should  have  invited,  or  admitted,  gucsll 
whom  be  was  not  in  the  liabit  of  familiarly  eulcr 
taining ;  or  in  whose  prefieucc  be  could  not  safdy 
as  freely,  give  loose  to  the  sorrows  of  tbe  statel 
man  and  of  the  patriot,  aggravated  by  the  loasel 
which  the  husband  and  the  friend  had  recenll; 
sustained  by  the  deaths  of  tlic  countess  of  Cl6 
rendon  and  the  earl  of  Southampton.  ^| 

The  result  of  tliese  coiLsiderations  is  an  altcrni 
live  muclL  to  be  deprecated.     Either  on  the  2^ 
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of  August  1667  the  dissembling  host  mnst  have 
bad  the  secret  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  be  had 
ilready  devoted  to  endless  infimy  (rm^  ^  ««)  his 
vnsaspecting  gnest:  or  else,  when  snbseqnently 
blest "  with  grace  and  opportunity  to  make  foil 
"flections  npoD  his  actions,  and  observations 
"oo  what  he  had  seen  others  do,  and  saffer,"  the 
inous,  charitable,  forgiving  christian  must  have 
ddiberately  supplied,  and  impartially  too,  all 
ncceeding  historians, — ^whether  most  anxious  to 
mark  a  generous  abhorrence  for  traitors,  or  a 
liberal  scorn  for  creatures  of  a  court, — with  an 
ipt,  ready,  and  familiar  illustration  in  the  name 
ofAshbamham. 


Life,  vol.  iiL  p.  458-9. 

"  He  vas  wont  to  say,  '  that  of  the  infinite  hlessings  which 
"'God  had  TOachsafed  to  confer  upon  faim  almost  fiom  his 
"'cradle,'  amongst  which  he  delighted  in  the  reckooing  up 
"many  signal  instancea,  '  he  esteemed  himself  so  happy  in 
"'none  as  in  his  three  aequieMcatea,'  which  he  called  '  his 
*' three  vacations  and  retreats  he  had  in  his  life  enjoyed  from 
"business  of  trouble  and  vexation;'  andin  ereryof  which  God 
'iad  given  him  grace  and  opportunity  to  make  fall  rejections 
'tpoK  hiM  actiotu,  and  hu  observations  upon  ahat  he  had  done 
"  lumself,  and  ichat  he  had  seen  others  do  and  suffer ;  to  repair 

*  the  breaches  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  forti^'  himself  with  new 

*  restdutions  against  future  encoanters>  in  an  entire  resignation 

'  of  all  his  thoughts  and  purposes  into  the  disposal  of  God 

'  Almighty,  and  in  a  firm  confidence  of  his  protection  and  de- 

"  liverance  in  all  the  difficultie*  he  should  be  obliged  to  contend 

"  with ;  towards  the  obtaining  whereof,  be  renewed  those  vows 
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"and  prgmisea  of  int^Tit^anlheRrtyaideiiToartoperfMmku 
"  duty,  which  are  the  oa^  means  to  procure  the  oonttDniDccof 
"  that  protection  and  dellTentnlc& ' 

"The  first  of  these  ijeceaKfiwacqiiiesoeiioeswai,  his  i^nin- 
"  ing  and  residing  in  Jersey^  when  the  prince  of  WakSj^Ui  nov 
"  majesty,  first  went  into  France  xtpaa  the  command  of  ^ 
^  queen  his  mother,  contrary,  as  to  the  time,  to  the  o^dmoB  of 
"  the  council  the  king  his  iatber  had  directed  him  to  govcn 
"  himself  by,  and,  as  they  conceived,  contrary  to  hia  majati't 
"  Own  judgment,  the  knowing  whereof  they  only  waited  for;  and 
"hia  stay  there,  during  that  time  that  his  higtinais  fir»t  remaiiid 
"  at  Paris  and  St.  Germain's,  until  his  expeditiaa  afterwardi  Id 
"  the  fleet  and  in  the  Downs.  His  second  was,  when  lie  m 
"  sent  by  his  majesty  as  his  ambassador,  togeUwr  with  the  lod 
"  Cottington,  into  Spain ;  m  wluch  two  JkU  yean  were  ifmi 
"  before  he  waited  upon  the  king  again.  And  the  thiid  was  Ui 
"  last  recess,  by  the  disgrace  he  underwent,  and  I)y  the  act  of 
'*  banishment.  In  which  three  oefMcteoieev,  he  had  \an/A 
"  more,  knew  himself  and  other  men  much  btttev,  and  asTfd 
"  Crod  and  }aa  country  with  more  devotion,  and  he  hoped  men 
"  t^ectuaUy,  than  in  all  the  other  more  active  part  of  hi$  Ufi." 


A  LETTER 

TBOM 

Mr.   ASHBURNHAM 

TO 

A  FRIEND, 

iermng  his  Deportment  towareU  the  King  im  kit  Uie 
itendance  vpoti  hi*  Mt^eKty*$  iVrnm  a<  HampUm 
mrt  and  the  Ule  of  Wight. 


[Fifit  printed  io  the  yett  1648.] 


I  have  withheld  this  i-etum  too  long^i 
■which  I  am  by  so  much  the  more  ashamed,  by 
w  much  I  found  yours  so  full  of  kindness.  1 
Q  pretend  to  no  excuse;  but  if  your  good 
ture  will  suggest,  that  the  deep  sense  of  my 
Actions  doth  so  oppress  my  spirits,  as  it  renders 
1  altogether  indisposed  to  the  least  intercourse, 
ft  will  be  charitable,  and  take  me  right. 
iVould  you  believe,  that,  to  my  sorrows  for  the 
TeringR  of  our  dear  master  the  King,  and  the 
ngcr  of  the  public^  the  genenility  of  men  in 
s  kingdom  (and  probably  in  many  other  purtjs 
►)  should  charge  me  with  the  scandal  of  having 
traycd  his  Majesty  into  the  Jsic  of  Wight,  and 
It  by  compact  with  the  Parliament  and  Amiy 
biv  his  departure  from  Hampton  Court  ?  Antl, 


^ 
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to  obtain  belief  the  better,  have  digested  lluu 
their  calumny  into  this  fonn  ;  that  I  did  conspire 
with  them  to  affright  l)is  Majesty  away  from 
thence,  that  they  might  have  the  better  opportu- 
nity, being  at  a  greater  distance  from  London,  to 
destroy  him  ;  which  to  effect,  the  nearness  of  thai 
place  made  it  very  diiHctilt,  if  not  impossible  ;  and 
that  my  reward  for  this  service  hath  been  a  greai 
sura  of  money  ?  Thus  fi-om  several  hands.  Which 
reproach,  though  I  never  deserved,  and  taVe  my- 
self to  be  very  much  above  any  thing  of  that 
kind:  yet  since  there  is  no  pei-son,  ambitious  to 
acquire  or  preserve  an  honest  reputation,  but  iii 
awake,  and  always  carries  about  him  a  tendeme^ 
to  the  least  prejudice  or  diniinution  thereof;  I 
cannot  but  be  touched  with  some  sense  of  thai 
unhappy  report,  and  give  you,  in  whose  good 
esteem  I  am  much  concerned,  the  true  state  of  my 
part  in  ttiat  action,  so  far  as  may  enable  you  to 
satisfy,  if  you  meet  with  him,  the  most  nialitnoiK 
persoik  against  me. 

That  I  was  commanded  by  their  Majesties  and 
the  Princes  Highness  to  return  into  England, 
witli  instructions  to  endeavour,  by  tlie  best  la&Ot 
iinagiuable,  such  a  compliance  between  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Army,  as  might  have  influence,  and 
beget  a  right  uudei-standing  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  Parliaintnt,  is  a  trutli  well  known.    That 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

my  infirmities  are  so  great,  and  so  public,  as  that 
it  bad  been  Iwtter  for  their  service  to  have  given 
that  employment  to  some  other  of  more  eminerit 
endowmcDts,  I  do  acknowledge  with  great  liumi- 
iity.  But  that  I  did  fulfil  that  tnist  with  all 
iodustry  and  fidelity  to  their  Majesties,  I  appeal 
to  God  and  them,  and  do  not  doubt  but  I  have 
my  portion  of  favour,  and  stand  still  numbered  in 
the  catalogue  of  those  subjects,  whom  they  are  yet 
pleased  to  stile  faithful. 

L  What  passed  between  me  and  any  member  either 
of  the  Parliament  or  Army,  as  it  will  not  at  all 
advantjige  his  Majesty's  affairs  to  relate,  so  will  it 
not  any  way  conduce  to  my  vindication.  This 
word  I  shall  only  let  fall,  that  a  wiser  man  than  I, 
or  whoever  is  my  greatest  censurer,  would  and 
oug^t  to  have  given  credit  to  tlicm,  when  power 
and  interest,  accompanied  with  large  expressions 
of  good  will,  were  the  arguments  and  motives,  to 
gain  belief  of  their  real  intentions.  Nay  truly, 
though  his  Majesty  had  known  they  intended 
nothing  less  than  the  performance  of  those  duties 
to  their  sovereign  and  country,  1  cannot  find  (I 
know  not  wliat  a  tjuicker  sighted  man  might  have 
(lone)  how  in  prudence  his  Majesty  could  have 
pursued  any  other  interest,  or  made  any  other 
application  than  what  he  did,  considering  the 
power  under  which  he  was:  which  shall  serve  by 
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way  of  glaiice  at  my  part  of  negotiation  in  gene- 
ral, because  even  therein  likewise  I  am  not  without 
some  prejudices  in  many  men's  conceptions. 

Some  few  weeks  before  his  Majesty's  remove 
from  Hampton  Court,  there  wu.s  scarce  a  day,  in 
which  several  alarms  were  not  brought  to  hit 
Majesty,  by  and  from  very  considerable  persons 
(both  well  affected  to  him,  and  likely  to  know 
much  of  what  was  then  in  agitation)  of  the  reso- 
lution, which  a  \iolcnt  party  in  the  Army  had  bo 
take  away  hit)  life :  and  that  such  u  design  there 
was,  there  were  strong  inducements  to  perswade; 
and  I  hope  charity  will  be  afforded  to  those 
many,  who  were,  and  still  ai*e  of  that  belief, 
since  I  confess  myself  to  be  of  that  numbtr. 
Which  practice  sceme<l  to  his  Majesty  the  more 
probable,  for  that  many  other  particulars,  which 
were  said  in  those  infoi*mations  to  precede  dial 
action,  fell  out  accordingly.*  Whereupon  liis 
Majesty  thought  it  not  wisdom  longer  to  despiw 
the  possible  means  left  him  for  the  prevention  of 
that  danger;  and  thei-efore  resolved  to  retire 
himself  from  tlience,  but  with  this  positive  inten- 
tion, not  to  desert  this  kingdom,  either  by  crosang 
the  seas,  or  going  into  Scotland.    The  reasons  hfa 

*  "  There  was  not"  (in  Asliburnhwn's  Apology)  •'  haj  d«* 
"  relatioa  of  any  pmbiiblc  inducement  that  prevailed  with  (b 
"  King:  io  uiulertokt!  that  journey."    Lord  Clarendon. 


Majesty  gave,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  deliver 
not;  and  suspend  your  censure,  in  case  your 
judgement  invite  you  to  oppose  that  result,  till 
you  bear  the  weight  of  tbem ;  and  I  will  engage 
the  little  credit  the  world  hath  left  me,  you  slmll 
be  satisfied. 

jl  And  what  man  is  he,  who  hath  the  least  grain 
of  understanding,  bears  about  him  any  alTections 
either  to  bis  sacred  person,  or  to  the  common 
good,  hath  any  regard  to  his  own  duty  or  reputa- 
tion, who  would  have  taken  upon  him  to  dissuade 
his  Majesty*  from  wiiat  he  had  then  i*esolved  on; 
and  tliereby  exposed  himself  both  to  the  danger 
and  guilt  uf  that  misohief,  which  ko  many  had 
forewarned  him  of,  and  was  so  likely  to  happen  ? 
t)ure  I  am,  if  I  had  been  that  man,  I  should  have 
thought  my.self  justly  to  liave  merited  the  cliai-ac- 
tcr  of  unfaithfulness,  whicJi  is  now  so  injuriously 
cast  upon  me. 

ft  It  rested  then,  that  bis  Majesty  was  to  make 
choice  of  a  place,  where  he  might  avoid  the  pre- 
sent danger ;  where  he  might  give  least  offence  to 
be  interest  of  the  Pai-liamcnt  and  Army ;  where 
it  might  have  frequent  intercourse  with  both,  for 

•  "  It  had  been  a  difficult  task  to  go  about  to  dissuade  the 
■  King  from  an  npprehenjiktu  of  bis  own  safety,  wlien  it  Wfts 
niuch  more  natural  to  fear  lui  ttHKaasliiation  thaii  to  iipprelwiid 
My  tiling  which  they  did  aflerwarda  do.'  Lord  Clarendon. 
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settling  a  peace,  of  whicti  he  then  despaired  not; 
and,  lastly,  where  be  might  most  securely  (and 
the  measure  of  safety  was,  where  there  were  no 
♦  soldiers)  expect  the  abatement  of  the  minotia 
power  of  the  levellei-s  and  their  faction  to  be  the 
fruits  of  the  general  rendezvous,  which  was  iiu- 
mediately  to  follow. 

Upon  these  grounds,  his  Majesty  thought  tin 
Isle  of  Wight  most  proper  for  his  residence^  espfr 
cially  if  he  could  obtain  honourable  conditioos 
from  the  governor  of  that  place ;  to  whom  (when 
his  Majesty  was  come  within  twenty  miles)  be 
commanded  sir  John  Berkley  and  myself  to  re- 
pair, and  make  trial  of  what  reception  we  conM 
procure  for  him ;  who,  after  some  consideration 
of  what  we  proposed,  proffered  this  engagemmt, 
That,  since  it  appeared  his  Majesty  came  from 
Hampton  Court  to  save  his  life,  if  he  pleased  to 
put  himself  into  his  hands,  whatever  he  could  ex- 
pect from  a  person  of  honour  and  honesty,  hi$ 
Majesty  should  have  it  made  good  by  him*, 
which  truly  to  us  seemed  suflicient ;  and  I  do  for 
my  own  part  acknowledge,  my  confidence  was, 
that;  by  that  engagement,  he  would  not  have  laid 


*  Lord  Clarendon's  account  of  the  IhIc  of  Wighl  js  tliat  "  il 
"  was  well  aflected  j — gtiiorailj-  inhubitiii  by  u  people  tlwjl 
"  well  affected  to  the  crown,  aiid  at  that  tiiue  under  oo  nek 
"  powu  IS  could  subdue  them." 
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any  restraint  upon  his  Majesty,  nor  have  given 
iccess  to  any  soldiers  into  that  island.  But  how 
lonourably  and  how  faithfully  he  hath  performed 
lis  promised  duty  to  the  King,  you  are  as  good  a 
l^tness  as  myself;  and  therefore,  as  I  take  little 
>1eusure  in  the  memory  of  it,  so  there  will  be 
ittle  satisfaction  to  you  in  repeating  it.  It  shall 
luffice,  that  I  have  now  been  taught,  that  honour 
ind  honesty  have  clear  contrary  definitions  in 
everal  men's  imderstandings. 

For  the  election  his  Majesty  made  of  the  Isle 
>f  Wight,  upon  the  grounds  before  mentioned,  as 
herewith  I  did  then  concur,  so,  with  respect  to 
heir  judgements,  who  are  otherwise  persuaded,  I 
lo  still  believe  It  was,  as  his  affairs  then  stood, 
he  best  of  any  place,  which  be  could  make  choice 
>f  •  And  I  will  not  be  afr^d  to  avow  niy  opinion, 
Ipcause  success  hath  made  it  seem  less  reasona- 
lie;  which  being  taken  out  of  the  scale,  and  all 
lircumstances  worthy  debate,  before  his  departure 
faoui  Hampton  Court,  considered ;  perhaps  wiser 
nen  tliau  tliose,  who  in  tliat  pi*csume  to  condeuin 
lis  Majesty's  judgement,  may  yet  approve  of  that 
Jioice.  However,  liis  Majesty  was  resolved  to  go 
iom  Hampton  Court ;    and,  I  know  not  what 

"  Yet  Mr.  A^hburiiham  did  constantly  deny  that  he  ever 
any  thought  of  the  I.sic  of  Wight,  when  tbc  King  left 
aplon  Cvurt."     Lord  ChirciiduD.      


VOL.  II. 
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Other  men's  customs  are,  I  cannot  but  be  well 
satisfied  with  my  own,  which  hath  been  ever  ready 
to  submit,  when  his  Majesty  hath  been  \Wningto 
command.    And  I  should  account  it  a  great  inls- 
fdrtune  to  ii!te,  that  his  conunands  should  be  such, 
to  which  I  should  think  fit  rather  with  humitity 
to  oppose  my  reasons,  than  with  cheerfulness  to 
obey  his  pleasure.    But  that  strait  liath  never  yet 
happened,  nor,  I  am  confident,  ever  will ;  so  care- 
iVil  is  his  Majesty  to  impose  nothing:  upon  anr 
man,  but  what  he  believes  Just  and  lawful.   TTial 
any  member  of  the  parliament  or  army  had  any 
knowledge  by  me  of  his  Majesty's  removal  from 
Hampton  Court,  or  that  any  compact  between  me 
and  any  of  them  was  ever  made,  to  the  disservice 
of  his  Majesty  in  any  particular  whatsoever,  I  pro- 
voke them  and  all  the  world  to  prodnce  the  least 
colour  of  proof;  and  desire,  that  no  man  woDld 
spare  me  more  than  I  should  do  such,  whuni  I 
found  guilty  of  so  base  a  crime ;  and  shall  not 
stick  to  invite  them  to  it,  who  have  been  so  liberal 
in  blasting  ray  reputation,  when  I  may  live  with 
that  freedom  they  do,  which  either  their  greater 
wisdom,  or  their  less  loyalty  than  mine,  hath  pur 
chased.    In  the  mean  time,  it  is  some  comfort  to 
me  to  find  these  censurere  to  be  men  but  of  such 
dispositions,  as  will  hazard  no  more  than  only 
their  good  wishes  for  his  Majesty ;  and  for  such  t 


take  them,  and  for  such  leave  them.  If  1  should 
tell  these  severe  judges  of  other  men's  actioni)^ 
that  his  Majesty's  present  personal  condition  is 
the  same  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  what  it  was, 
when  he  left  Hampton  Court,  they  would  perhaps 
wonder  at  me,  but  upon  examinution  find  it  truth : 
for  before  his  Majesty's  coming  from  thence,  at 
least  six  days,  he  was  forbidden  riding  abroad, 
and  confined  witlun  the  limits  of  that  place. 

And  if  any  man  con  assure  me,  that  if  his  Ma- 
jesty hod  continued  at  Hampton  Court,  the 
Parliament  would  not  have  presented  these  four 
bills  to  him,  or  that,  they  being  presented,  his 
Majesty's  refusing  to  make  them  laws,  should  not 
have  drawn  on  his  late  restraint,  or  the  later  votes 
of  Parliament  concerning  farther  application  to 
his  Majesty.  I  shall  then  (for  indeed  I  take  that 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  relapse)  with  great  lowliness 
of  spirit  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  an  un- 
happy (though  not  an  unfaithful)  instrument  in 
his  Majesty's  remove  from  Hampton  Court.  But 
till  then,  my  sufferings  in  these  scandals  may  be 
continued,  but  my  opinion  not  changed,  nor  the 
quietness  of  my  mind  disturbed,  for  having  in  that 
action  discharged  my  duty  to  his  Majesty. 

As  for  the  money  1  should  have  received  for 
betrtiying  bis  Majesty,  if  none  of  ray  calumniatore 
have  more  to  subsist  ouj  than  I  have  bad  either 
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from  Parliament  or  Army,  they  would  be  in  woree 
condition,  than,  notwithstanding  all  their  malice 
to  me,  I  wish  them.     In  earnest,  it  would  better 
bare  become  those,  who  5rst  desired  nie  this 
infamy,  to  have]  mode  choice  of  some,  who  had  a 
mark  upon  them  for  doing'  some  action,  which 
may  at  least  be  of  kin  to  the  accusation,  though 
but  between  fcUow-subjects :  but  you  will  pardon 
my  vanity,  if  I  say  I  abhor  such  unworibiucs&, 
and  defy  mankind  to  bring  the  least  blemish  of 
that  nature  in  judgement  against  me.    I  hare 
dohe,  when  I  have  told  you,  that  I  have  heard 
cUvine^  say,  that  God  doth  most  punish  us  in  those 
things  wc  most  prize,  and  think  ourselves  m(bl 
conccmcd.     1  shall  therefore  hope  to  make  a  rc> 
ligious  use  of  these    aspersions   cast   upon  my 
integrity ;  for  I  feai*  I  did  glory  too  much  in  my 
honour  of  faithfulness  and  loyalty  to  his  Majesty, 
and  did  not  thankfully  considei*,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  that  it  was  the  blessing  of  God,  which  ena- 
bled me  to  go  through  with  the  performance  of 
my  duty  in  his  service. 

If  men  woiUd  but  as  well  think  upon  the  soli- 
citude and  care  of  their  minds,  who  arc  honoured 
with  near  relations  to  the  service  of  great  prince«, 
as  they  look  upon  the  advantages,  which  thereby 
fortune  may  cast  npon  them,  they  would  fiffl 
more  cause  to  pity  them  for  their  labour  atft 
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Aazanls  (which  is  ordinarily  beyond  their  capaci- 
tees  to  fathom,  who  are  at  very  remote  distances,) 
than  to  envy  them  for  their  honour  or  profit.  But 
.since  of  all  evils  seated  in  the  heart  of  man, 
ice  hath  the  greatest  dominion,  it  were  vain 
r  virtue  itself  to  hope  for  freedom  from  those 
fccts,  which  naturally  arise  from  it;  and  much 
ore  for  me,  who,  though  in  this  particular  I 
ave  as  much  innocence  to  protect  mc,  as  can  be 
consistent  with  mortality,  yet  in  other  things, 
which  may  be  impxited  to  weakness,  and  unskil- 

fnlncss  in  matters  of  great  concernment,  I  do 
nth  all  ingenuity  confess,  no  man  carries  a 
greater  weight  of  gtiilt  than  he,  wboijc  care  it  Is, 
to  preserve  unspotted  the  reputation  of  an  honest 
an,  thereby  to  retain  still  the  favour  and  affec- 
on,  wherewith  you  have  constantly  honoured. 

Sir, 

Your  most  faithful,  and 
Most  humble  Sen'ant, 

JOHN  ASHBURNHAM. 


Bishop  Warburton  has  evidently  mistaken  this 
Letter  for  Ashburnham's  Narrative,  when  he  pro- 
nounces the  latter  to  be  "  very  poorly  written :" 
because  bis  objectious,  as  assigTied,  are  applicable 
)nly  to  the  former.  He  begins  by  saying  that  "both 
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Apologies**  (Berkeley's  and  Ashbumham's)  "  have 
**  been  since  published."  That  Ashbumham's  "b 
"  wholly  employed  in  vindicating  his  own  integrity 
"  from  the  charge  of  betraying  his  master  to 
"  Cromwell  and  Ireton  on  comipt  motives,  wiA- 
"  out  any  account  of  the  particulars  of  the  trans* 
"  action.  Berkeley's  Narrative  is  much  bett« 
"  written,  and  more  curious,  as  giving  a  detailed 
"  account  of  the  whole  affair." 

If  this  sagacious  commentator,  and  disoennog 
critic  bad  adverted  to  the  date  (1648)  which  tlu5 
pitbiisbed  Letter  bears,  he  might  have  recollected 
that,  if  the  author  of  it  bad  transgressed  by  a 
single  step  the  line,  within  which  he  is  here  cen- 
sured fur  having  restricted  himself,  he  would  lian 
committed  a  folly  more  unpardonable,  as  more 
pregnant  with  danger,  than  any  of  those  for  which 
he  has  been  so  unsparingly  reproached :  and  thai, 
if  in  vindicating  his  own  integrity,  he  bad  added 
to  mere  protestations  such  parficulars  of  the 
transaction  as  he  omitted  not  afterwards  to  relate 
in  his  Narrative,  he  would  indeed  have  hetrayr^ 
the  best  interests  of  his  master,  and  have  hazarded 
the  personal  safety  of  some,  who  had  evinced  a 
disposition  to  restore  his  king. 
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COULD  not  be  ignorant  that  when  aU  His  Ma- 
jestie's  endeavours  to  have  composed  tlte  unhappy 
differences  betweene  Him,  Parliament,  and  Armie, 
proved  unsuccessful!,  the  Persons  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  nearc  Him  in  those  transactions, 
,  would  be  looked  xipon  as  verie  obnoxious  in  the 
r  judgement  of  those  who  only  considcr'd  things  in 

the  event. 
f  And  amongst  such  as  were  attending  the  King 
in  that  dismall  conjuncture,  I  was  not  so  partiall 
in  my  owne  thoughts,  but  that  I  expected  (as 
welt  as  manie  others)  some  portion  of  scandall ; 
and  therefore  did  (instantly)  whilst  things  were 
fresh  in  my  memorie,  prepare  a  Narrative  (for  I 
veiy  much  scorae  to  call  it  a  Vindication)  touching 
my  wailing  on  his  Majestie  to  the  Scottish  Annie 
before  Newarke,  luid  His  goeing  from  Hampton 
Court  into  the  Isle  of  Wight :  being  (as  I  supposed) 
in  regard  of  their  want  of  success  the  Two  things 
which  would  bring  mee   under  the  Censure  uf 


mine  Enemies.   But  because  those  very  men,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  Treaty  which  begat  the 
tikSooiu  first  of  those  Expeditions,  were  so  industriously 
■lonm.     labouring  to  redeeme  themselves  by  reetorcing  His 
Majestic :  and  those  verie  Persons  to  whom  I  was 
cmployd  by  His  Majestie's  eiipeeiali  Command 
CnmMU  (whose  unfaithfuIncss  was  the  cause  of  the  latter) 
haveing  engrossed  the  entire  power  of  the  Na- 
tion, it  seemed  but  ill  discretion  to  let  anie  thiog 
pass  in  publick  from  mee,  that  might  internipt 
the  one;  or  loosely  to  deliver  up  myself  to  tie 
cruelty  of  the  other:  especially  since  I  wasnotof 
so  great  an  age,  but  that  I  might  (by  Goos 
favour)  live  to  see  a  time  that  this  truth  might  be 
(inoffensively)  brought  to  light  without  anie  pie* 
judice  to  His  Majestie's  affmres;  or  anie  probable 
danger  to  my  self.    And  if  I  misjudge  not,  tbia  is 
that  proper  season,  and  suites  well  witli  the  neoes* 
sity  of  saying  something  upon  those  subject^- 
Havcing  (since  my  conieing  out  of  Prison)  me« 
n-ith  some  friends  of  mine,  who  tell  race  of  a  dis- 
course (written  by  tlie  Lord  John  Berkley)  upon 
His  Majestie's  goeing  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,wherein, 
though  bee  laycs  no  ntress  upon  my  integrity,  yet 
hee  spai'es  not  to  lay  fHutt-s  of  other  natures  upon 
mee,  which  after  Examination  may  perhaps  prove 
to  be  liis  owne. 
in  earnest  it  were  to  be  desintd,  tliat  when  tlif 
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tions  of  men  are  to  be  deliviTcd  over  to  poste- 
tty,  that  there  may  be  that  tenderness  had  to 
[onour  and  csteeme,  as  to  be  exactly  euiioiis  in 
tting  downe  the  Truth  in  everie  Assertion ;  least 
Pt'hilst  wee  endeavour  to  gaine  Reputation  from 
after  ages,  they  be  not  (casting  unmerited  ble- 
misbes  on  others)  loosers  themselves,  and  this 
Caution  I  doc  not  only  give,  but  shall  carefully 
make  use  of  it  myself,  or  if  the  least  scruple  shall 
!S  from  mec,  which  shall  not  be  of  the  same 
iriness  I  propose  to  others,  I  shall  hasten  nil 
lat  may  bee  to  obtaine  their  absolution;  and 
when  those  who  are  in  grcate  Arreares  to  mee  in 
that  kinde,  shall  tiiko  that  Coui-se,  my  armes 
shall  he  open  to  receive  them  with  Embraces 
iuitable  to  their  Ingenuities,  no  condition  being 
lore  delightful  to  race,  nor  valuable,  then  to  be 
peace  with  all  men. 


i 


I  cannot  (since  it  is  so  pertinent  to  ray  purpose) 
it  make  use  of  what  (though  upon  a  more  divine 
ibject)  was  said  liy  a  grave  and  most  juditious 
Luthor,"  Tliat  hee  that  goes  about  to  perswade  •  hm 
mltitudes  tliat  they  are  not  soe  well  informed  as 
iey  ought  to  be  in  things  gcnerallie  received  and 
ipcly  rooted  in  them,  fihall  never  want  impa- 
ient  hearers.   Because  mena  oaturall  inclinations 
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arc  more  prone  to  rest  upon  wliat  tliey  have  aliU 
rt'adie  tunbrace<l,  and  wliat  for  a  long  time  hath 
had  uo  opposiiioHj  than  to  be  curious  in  tbe 
search  after  the  Truth  thereof;  though  it  be  the 
truth.  Notwithstanding  it  too  often  coinetli  tn 
pass  tliat  confident  and  severe  Reprovers  of  Errors 
and  defects  (especiaJIie  when  they  aime  at  the 
personal!  prejudices  of  those  who  in  the  services 
of  Princes  are  honoured  with  neareness  of  Trust) 
are  understood  to  be  persons  of  singular  freedome 
of  minde,  and  therefore  under  that  faire  and 
plausible  Colour,  what  Censure  soever  passctk 
from  them,  seemes  to  be  so  sound,  and  of  so  good 
Reputation,  as  what  is  wanting  in  tlie  weight  of 
their  Asperaions,  is  supplyed  by  the  aptness  of 
mens  ill  disposed  mindes  to  accept  and  bcleeve 
them. 

It  is  cert^nly  grcatc  vanitie  in  anie  man  to 
thinke  himself  exempted  from  Reproaches  by  his 
fellow  Subjects,  when  by  too  late,  and  too  miser 
able,  experience  wee  have  knowne  the  best  of 
Kings,  so  traduc'd,  as  former  Ages  have  left  no- 
thing to  us  of  more  injustice ;  and  for  succeeding 
times,  His  Example,  and  the  Judgements  which 
will  ineWtably  follow  his  murderers,  may  perhafK 
be  sufficient  warning  for  those  who  shall  be  thai 
liveing  to  avoid  the  like  impieties.  And  that  it 
may  be  knowne  what  sense  His  late  Majestie  bad 


of  thotse  Evells  charged  upon  Him,  I  t^uppose  it  may 
not  bee  amiss,  that  1  insert  heere  what  with  grcate 
anxietie  of  minde  I  have  heard  fall  from  Him ; 
That  the  ouglie  formes  and  shapes  in  which  His 
Two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  rendered  Him  to 
His  people  were  so  mischievous,  that  hee  bo- 
leeved  it  altogether  impossible  for  Him  (though 
the  success  of  His  alTiilres  were  to  be  what  were 
to  be  wished)  to  regaine  their  good  affections,  or 
recover  His  owiie  j  ust  Character ;  so  veric  deepely 
Hee  thought  the  Calumnies  niised  agdJnst  Hiui 
were  setled  in  tlieir  hearts;  inscmmuh,  as  through 
that  dcspaire,  Hee  was  often  busied  in  Contempht- 
tion  of  pi-oposing  to  the  Parliament  ttie  surrendr* 
ing  His  present  possession  of  the  Crowne  to  his 
Sonne,  whose  iunocency  was  yet  Protection 
enough  against  the  like  effects  of  their  malice ;  a 
strange  operation  (certainly)  those  apprehensions 
must  have,  to  produce  a  Ilcsolution  of  deserting 
Soveniigntie;  mthcr  than  to  be  the  Object  of 
His  Subjects  Hatred,  though  the  grounds  which 
made  him  so,  were  never  so  fiUsly, — never  so  in- 
humanely suggested. 

And  I  hope  it  is  no  unpardonable  presumption, 
for  private  men  to  make  resemblance  of  their 
sufferings,  in  the  unjust  Staines  and  blemishes  of 
their  Credits,  witli  Persons  of  the  most  eminent 
dignity ;  for  though  it  must  be  granted  that  their 
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Qualities  may  (in  probabilitie)  retaine  the  memorie 
of  misrepresentations  longer  than  those  of  infc- 
riour  ranke ;  yet  I  cannot  sec  what  privilege  they 
can  Challenge  from  Nature  to  have  a  more  pierce- 
ing  sense  of  injuries  than  others,  since  there  are 
no  limmitts  set  to  the  thoughts  of  Honour.  Let 
it  not  therefore  be  judged  Arrogancy  or  partiality 
in  mee  if  I  doe  beleeve  (the  deformity  of  the  sup- 
pos'd  offence  and  the  person  on  whom  it  is  said 
to  be  practized  being  consider'd)  that  there  hatb 
not  been  manie  greater  sufferers  than  myself  i  and 
though  for  no  other  motive,  yet  for  this,  that  ray 
owne  Posteritie  may  knowe,  I  have  not  stupidly 
through  silence  pass'd  by  the  heavy  Censures 
upon  mee,  there  shall  be  (for  their  Informatioa) 
this  faithful!  discourse  extant,  to  settle  tbdr 
judgement  of  ray  integritie  to  His  Majestic,  and 
prevent  the  irreverence  which  otherwise  may  per- 
haps not  only  be  {laid  by  them  to  my  memorie, 
but  give  them  cause  (takeing  loose  Ri^ports  for 
granted  Truths)  to  loath  themselves  for  beiog 
bnmches  of  so  unworthy  and  so  wicked  a  Stocke. 
If  men  would  but  as  well  consider  the  paioe- 
iiill  and  vexatious  part  impos'd  on  mee  dureing  all 
the  Warrs,  as  they  looke  upon  the  Privileges  I 
enjoy'd  by  my  neare  Relation  to  His  Mnjestie'f 
service,  they  would  finde  more  cause  to  pitty  nwx 
for  niy  Labours,  than  to  envy  mee  for  the  Hoooor 


or  prdfitt  of  my  Employments.  Foi-  from  the  time 
His  Majestic  went  last  from  London,  to  the  time 
Hcc  left  Oxford  to  goe  to  tht*  Scotts  Armie,  I  will 

1oon6dently  affirme,  I  liVd  as  paiuftiU  and  as  ser-p 
vile  a  life  as  anie  (who  ever  hec  was)  of  the 
meanest  degree.  But  I  hope  that  the  nnhappie 
Fate  that  hath  hitherto  followetl  mee,  will  at  least 
leave  mee  in  this,  soe  that  I  may  not  be  thought 
to  speake  this  by  way  of  grudge,  or  replacing  at 
the  hardship  of  niy  duty,  for  God  knowes,  had 

■  the   travell  of  my  body  or  mindc  beene  much 
I  more  besett  witli  Toylcs  and  difficulties  I  should 

(with  the  same  cherefuUness)  have  waded  through 

all,  when  in  the  least  measure  there  had  been  qaes- 

■,  tion  of  pursucing  His  Majestie's  interest.     And  I 

hope  there  is  not  yet  so  greatc  u  failure  of  Jostice 

I  amongst  men,  bat  that  there  will  still  be  found 
some,  who  will  justifie  my  passionate  beliaviour, 
upon  all  occasions  in  what  miglit  have  conduced 

I  thereunto. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  intentions  to  adventnre 
upon  the  Histoiie  of  the  unfortunate  divisions 
—   betweene  His  Majestic  and  the  Two  Houses  of 

■  Parliament,  my  buisinesse  being  onlie  to  deliver  so 
much  as  my  duty  was  particularly  concern'd  in, 
when  His  Majestic  was  pleased  to  remove  from 
Oxford  to  the  Scotts  Armie,  and  from  Hampton 
Court  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  nut  to  trouble 
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myself,  or  others,  with  more  than  wliat  is  pertinent 
to  the  suppressing  those  false  and  horrid  aspersions 
cast  upon  my  fidelitie  In  both  those  Actions^  wherein 
I  shall  be  carefull  that  nothing  shall  fall  from 
inee,  tlie  Truth  whereof  I  will  not  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  justifie  with  my  life. 

To  wave  therefore  all  things  that  passed  be- 
tweene  His  Majestic,  the  Two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  their  iVrmies  till  the  month  of  April  1646. 
I  hold  it  6tt  to  give  this  state  of  tiling!^,  that  wheo 
His  Majestie's  Forces  were  reduc'd  to  the  last 
period  (which  1  take  to  be  the  time  when  Oxford 
was  besieged)  it  was  judged  necessarie  by  all  cra- 
sidering  men  (as  well  for  the  advantage  of  (bat 
faithful!  remnant  within  that  place,  as  for  His  Ma- 
Jestie^s  safety)  that  His  sacred  Person  should  nut  be 
liable  to  the  success  of  an  assault,  (for  Condition 
or  Treaties  seem'd  vainc  to  be  expected  where  the 
King  was,)  but  that  some  expedient  should  U 
found  by  Escape  from  thence  to  save  His  lift:^ 
though  nothing  could  lie  thought  on  in  order  to 
Ilis  flight,  that  ill  point  of  diuigcr  kept  not  equall 
pace  with  the  hazard  of  His  stay.  Not>vithstand- 
ing  it  was  then  first  debated  (as  the  King  was 
pleased  to  tell  me)  whither  it  were  not  better  for 
His  Majestie  to  endeavour  the  obtaining  Condi- 
tions from  the  Checfe  Officers  of  the  Parliament's 
Armie  (since  Hee  had  been  so  often  refusM  by  tk 
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triiamcnt  itself)  rather  than  be  expos'd  to  a  cer- 
taine  ruine  in  the  Garrison  -,  next,  whither  if  Hee 
should  faile  of  their  daty  (betweene  whom  and 
the  Parliament  there  was  at  that  time  no  verie 
good  Correspondence)  the  safest  way  for  the  King 
were  not  to  breake  through  some  part  of  the 
pknnic  before  Oxford,  and  make  tender  of  His 
Person  to  the  Two  Houses  at  Westminster ;  and 
lastly,  whither  Hee  should  not  get  privatly  beyond 
the  Seas,  either  into  France  or  Ireland,  from 
pfaeace  Hcc  might  hopefulUe  returne  with  sup- 
plyes  to  releeve  Oxford,  and  give  new  life  to  His 

Ken  languishing  condition.    To  the  first  it  was 
ought  most  necessarie,  that  His  Majestic  should 
labour  by  all  meanes  possible  to  perswade   the 
Officers  of  the  Armie  to  give  Him   honourable 
Conditions,  and  to  trust  himself  with  them  rather 
ihan  to  continue  in  the  Garrison.    The  iSecond 
Iras  judged  by  most  of  His  Council  (to  whom  Hee 
was  pleased  to  communicate  that  matter)  to  bee 
an   Action  of  greate  Resolution,  and   probably 
hopefull,  though  in  regard  of  the  danger  that 
might  happen  to  His  Person  in  His  passage  to 
London,  none  of  them  would  advise  Him  to  it. 
The  last  was  totally  rejected,  as  a  thing  in  no 
wise  counsaileable,  not  only  in  regard  of  the  mis- 
becoming His  Majestic,  to  quit  His  party  in  that 
fwnt  seemeingway,  but  principallie  because  France 

VOL.  It.  P 
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and  Ireland  were  both  in  that  Extreamity  as  Hee 
could  not  (in  any  reason)  expect  releefe  ^m 
cither.  Tlie  former  being  imbarked  in  a  sharp 
and  tedious  Warr  with  Spaine,  and  Uie  otJier  soe 
fair  reduced  by  the  Parliament's  forceSj  as  that  the 
strength  then  left  under  His  Majesties  command, 
was  wholy  iniploy'd  in  preserveing  thai 
from  the  visible  danger  which  the  power  of  tbe 
Parliament  was  daily  necessitateing  them  to  &1I 
into. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  were  under  consideni' 
lion,  there  arrived  one  Monsieur  Montreul,  Agent 
from  France  wlio  had  Instructions  to  Treate  with 
the  Commissionei^  of  Scotland,  (then  iu  London) 
and  to  endeavour,  by  all  meancs  imaginable,  to 
bring  them  to  moderation  in  the  point  of  Ibe 
Covenant,  and  of  other  rigid  particulars,  which 
they  had  formerly  insisted  upon,  to  the  utter  sepa- 
ration of  His  Majesties  and  their  Interest,  aad 
with  power  to  assure  them,  that  if  tliey  would 
submit  thereunto,  the  Crowne  of  France  would 
undertake  His  Majestic  should  go  into  their  Armj 
(then  before  Ncwarke.) 

The  Commissioners  well  knowing  the  vast  dis- 
tance at  that  time,  betweene  them  and  the  Puiffl- 
ment,  and  the  pi-obability  there  then  was  thtf 
those  differences  should  grow  duyly  nnder,  rather 
then  have  anie  c(iiii|K)siire,  did  with  greate  roeuK* 


ness  embrace  the  prefers  made  by  the  Agent,  and 
shortned  the  worke  (for  indeed  all  things  were 
in  a  gjeate  measure,  before  his  caiueing  over 
agreed  at  Paris,  betweene  "Sir  Robart  Murray  on 
the  behalf  of  Scotland  and  Cardinall  Mazarmc  on 
the  part  of  the  Queene  of  Englaud)  by  giveing 
him  anthoritie  to  repaire  to  Oxford  and  comply 
with  the  King  in  all  things  Hee  should  desii-e,  so 
as  hee  could  dispose  His  Majestie  to  goe  speedily 
to  their  Armie. 

k  Wiicn  these  things  were  presented  to  His  Ma- 
jestie, Hf  e  did  approve  of  all  that  Negotiation,  bnt 
did  scruple  what  security  He  should  have  for  the 
performance  thereof;  to  which  the  Agent  tendred 
Hitu  the  Engagement  of  the  Crowue  of  Fi-auce, 
which  in  favour  to  the  Scotts  (hee  affirmed)  was 
obtained  by  them,  and  that  that  Security  was 
part  of  the  Commands  hee  stood  charged  with, 
bee  profered  that  His  Majestie  should  peruse  his 
instructions  to  tliat  point,  or  have  with  all  expedi^ 
[ion  anie  other  satisfaction  hee  sliould  require. 

When  that  part  was  examined,  his  Majestie  de- 
:lared  that  hee  fully  rested  upon  that  Engagement, 
intl  findeu)g  all  things  ready  for  a  Close,  sent  the 
\gfSit  to  the  Scotts  Annie  to  acquaint  them  with 
vhat  had  passed,  and  to  desire  (if  they  stood  stiU 
esolved  to  pursue  that  Treaty,)  they  would  send 
'.  strong  partie  of  horse  to  Gainsborough  to  meete 
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Him,  but  mthall,  that  His  Majestie  would  not  be 
bouDd  to  anie  thing',  til)  Hee  i-eceaved  on  Accompt 
from  him  how  the  Agreement  rbclish'd  in  the 
Annie;  Rcsolveing,  that  if  by  anie  meanes,  He 
conld  have  anie  reasonable  Termes  (in  the  interiml 
from  either  the  English  ParUament  or  the  Armic 
(of  botl»  which  Hee  intended  to  make  Tryall)  Hee 
would  not  desert  them  to  go  over  to  the  Scotts, 
who  had  been  such  unhappy  Instruments  in  din- 
sions  between  Him  and  His  Subjects  heere. 

The  Agent  baveing  taken  liis  leave.  His  Majestic 
then  thought  it  requisite  to  make  his  last  attempt 
of  discovering  the  refill  intentions  both  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Annie,  whereby  hee  might  make  a  tru« 
judgement  of  what  was  most  in  order  to  irnproort 
His  then  desparate  Condition ;  in  pursuance  where- 
«f,  His  Majestic  sent  such  a  meiisage  to  the  Parlia- 
ment as  would  probably  have  begot  some  overtuit 
of  their  Inclinations  towards  a  Peace,  so  as  Hue 
niight  bee  the  better  able  to  give  a  full  Answcait 
to  ths  dispatch  He  ex[>ected  from  Montreul,  w 
gm'erue  Himself  otherwise  as  from  His  Conncill 
Hee  should  receive  advice ;  but  the  retume  which 
came  from  the  Parliament  was  so  absolute  a  Negs* 
live  to  the  point  of  His  Mujestte's  comeing  to  Loo- 
don,  to  treate  of  a  Peace,  as  Hee  belecved  He  hod 
then  nothing  left  to  his  choice  but  to  make  tryulM 
the  Officers  of  the  Armie  before  Oxford  and  Wood- 


stocke,  or  to  make  a  Conjunction  with  the  Scotts. 
find  at  tliis  instant  the  Govcrnoxir  of  Woodstockc 
[Captaine  Fawcett)  sent  a  messenger  to  His  Majea- 
Eie  to  informe  Him  of  the  necessities  of  that  place, 
ind  to  know  His  pleasure,  whither  Hec  t-hould 
ixpect  peleefe,  or  deliver  it  upon  the  best  Articles 
lec  could  get,  or  perish  in  it,  haveing-  made  an 
lonoiirablc  defence,  even  to  the  greatest  extrea- 
nitic.    This  opportunity  came  seasonably  to  His 
Majestic,  who  immediately  sent  to  CoUonell  Rains- 
>orougli   (then  Commander   in  Cheefe  at  that 
Siege)  for  a  Pass  for  the  Earles  of  Southampton 
ind  Lindscy,  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  and  my  self, 
O  trcJite  with  him  about  the  Surreniler  of  Wood- 
itock,  which  was  sent  accordingly — But  the  In- 
tnictions  His  Majestic  gjive  us  were,  not  only  to 
leliver  the  Garrison  upon  the  best  Termes  Wee 
rould  obtaine,  but  also  to  labour  the  Armie's  ac- 
leptance  of  His  Majestie's  Person  with  one  of  these 
wo  Conditions;  cither  to  waite  on  him  to  the 
'arliament,  and  prevaile   with  them   to  receive 
lim,  with  Honour,  and  Freedome,  or  that  they 
rould  pix'serve  Him  soe  in  their  Army  untill  they 
onld  bring  the  Parliament  to  that  Temper. 
After  wee  had  ended  the  Treaty  for  the  Garri- 
»n,  the  Earle  of  Southampton  found  opportunity 
>  let  himself  into  the  other  part  of  our  Business, 
■hicb  indeed  seemed  to  some  of  the  Principall 
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men  there  (at  least  so  fetr  as  wee  could  discover) 
a  thing  verie  agreable  to  their  judgements.    But 
because  they  would  not  adventure  on  so  grcatc  a 
Worke  without   the  privity   of  their  Superionr 
Officers  (who  were  that  night  to  Quarter  not  farr 
from  that  place)  they  desired  libertie  to  impan 
the  Proposition  to  them,  with  this  satisfaction  to 
us  for  the  present ;  that  in  the  Uepresenting  thereof, 
they  would  promise  the  profer  of  that  hooovr 
should  loose  no  advantage^  and  in  case  it  should 
be  accepted,  they  would  scud  a  Pass  to  us  tlic 
next  day,  to  returne  ami  finish  that  Worke,  bat  if 
the  Pass  came  not,  wee  shctuld  take  it  for  granted, 
there  would  be  no  Entertainment  given  to  that 
motion.    At  our  comeing  biickc  to  Oxford  wee 
gave  Accompt  of  our  Proceedings  to  His  Majestic, 
who  had  in  our  absence  received  Letters  from 
Montreul  to  tUiH  eflcct,  that  bee  found  the  Com- 
missioners  of  Scotland  (rcsidcing  in  the  Army) 
not  fully  resolved  to  concurrc  in  their  Articles  of 
Agreement,  which  the  CommLssioners  at  LoiidoD 
had  submitted  unto  for  His  Majestie's  satis&otioo. 
The  next  day  being  spent,  and  no  Pass  cowf 
from  the  Oflficers  at  Woodstock,  it  is  not  hard  lo 
thinke  into  what  sad  jind  miserable  Condition 
the  King  was  cast,  Oxford  being  almost  close  be- 
girt on  all  sides ;  but  within  some  few  bonref 
more  letters  came  fix^m  the  French  Agent,  wb^h 
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did  impoi-t  that  all  difficulties  were  reconciled, 
and  M'  I>avid  Lesley  their  JLieutenant  GencraU 
had  orders  to  mcete  His  Majestic  with  IVo 
Thowsand  Horse  at  Gainsboroug-h.* 

This  Newes  was  so  welcome  to  the  King  (being 
in  dispaire  of  anie  other  Reception)  as  bee  pre- 
sently resolv'd  to  attempt  His  passage  through 
the  English  Arniie  and  Garrisons,  to  get  to  the 
Scotts.  But  being  inform'd  that  Ma'  Ircton  (Com- 
miasarie  Generall  to  the  Parliament*8  Army  and 
then  before  Oxford)  was  a  man  of  greate  power 
and  Credit  with  the  Soldiery,  and  verie  earnestly 
affected  to  Peace,  thought  it  fitt  to  make  some 
Tryall  of  him,  whither  hee  would  undertake  to 
accept  and  protect  His  Majestie's  Person  upon  the 
former  Conditions,  and  to  that  purpose  sent  Sir 
Edward  Ford  (his  brother  in  law)  to  sound  his 
inclinations  ;  witli  this  iissurance,  tliat  if  hce  con- 
sented I  sliould  follow  the  next  day  nntli  power 
t conclude  with  him,  in  those  or  anie  new 
Tlic  following  is  the  postscript  of  n  letter  from  Aslibiini* 
to  the  lord  Culpepcr,  dated  fhiford,  Dec.  liith,  1615, 
"  Ab  I  was  going  to  close  this  Dispntch,  there  is  a  Messenger 
"  very  happily  arrived  from  the  l<ord  Sincldir ;  who  huth 
"  brought  a  lettef  to  his  Majesty  from  him  and  David  htsUe ; 
"  wherein  they  most  earnesilly  invite  his  Majesty  to  come  to 
"  their  army  with  great  promises  of  security  and  complaints 
"  agaiu&t  the  Parliament. — We  resolve  {if  tluy  mill  not  admit 
"  u*  at  LotuUnt)  to  drive  that  uail  home."  ClarendoD's  State 
vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
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mattci-s  hee  sboiild  propose  in  order  t4>  His  Ma- 
jestie's  Reception. 

But  by  bis  not  suffering  anie  man  to  returue  to 
Oxford,  His  Majestic  found  plainly  that  hee  did 
not  rhcllish  the  discourse  upon  that  subject,  andw 
quit  the  thought  likewise  of  anie  more  advantage 
by  him,  tlian  by  the  other  Hee  had  try'd  before 

By  mentioning  these  particulars  I  suppose  il 
easy  for  the  World  to  judge,  how  unnilling  His 
Majestie  was  to  have  deserted  his  hopes  of  i-eoep* 
tion  by  the  English^  haveing  left  nothing  unassaycd 
wherein  there  was  anie  possibilitie  of  effecting  His 
desires  in  that  point,  would  anie  Reason,  anie 
Religion,  anie  affection  to  the  publick  have 
brought  them  tu  their  just  consideration  of  tbeir 
dutie  to  Him,  or,  in  the  next  Relation,  the  advance 
of  their  own  Private  Interest. 

And  now  His  Majestic  concciveing  Himself  to  be 
discharg'd  from  all  Obligation,  wliicli  by  anie  way 
could  bee  fastned  upon  Him  by  His  Parliament, 
or  by  anie  autboritie  derived  from  them,  setled 
His  thoughts  upon  His  journey  to  the  Scotts 
Aimie,  and  in  onler  thereunto  did  aeipiaint  some 
of  His  Pri\7  Councell  (as  Hee  was  pleased  to  tell 
me)  with  His  Intentions  to  leave  Oxford,  if  Tliey 
should  approove  of  that  Course  to  be  best  for  Hia 
Affaires,  and  their  prcscr^Tition,  but  did  not  im- 
part tbe  ti-uth  of  His  designe  with  the  Scotts, 


conceiveing:,  timt  most  of  them  would  have  op- 
posed with  some  unseasonable  heatc  His  conjunc- 
ntion  with  them.  And  therefore  chose  rather  to 
put  the  desigTic  of  London  upon  it,  whither  Hee 
knew  (by  the  measure  Hee  had  formerly  taken  of 
their  Inclinations)  they  would  be  glad  (but  not 
advise)  Hee  should  adventure ;  which  in  debate 
fell  out  accordingly,  they  supposing  (as  indeed  all 
wise  men  would  have  done)  that  if  His  Majestic 
could  have  got  safe  to  London  and  have  person- 
ally made  greatc  offers  of  accommodation,  trust- 
ing Himself  with  Confidence  in  the  hands  of  His 
Two  Houses,  they  would  (in  Relation  to  theire 
owne  Honour  and  Interest)  liave  accepted  Him 
with  much  more  moderation,  than  Hee  coidd 
have  hoped  for,  by  anie  intercourse  under  the 
Notions,  and  at  the  distance  they  then  considered 
Him. 

Amongst  the  manie  favours  I  received  from  His 
Majestic  (for  which  I  trust  God  will  not  so  farre 
forsake  mee,  or  my  postcritie  as  to  suffer  us  to  be 
unthankfull)  He  was  pleased  to  communicate  all 
these  passages  to  mee,  and  to  command  ray  par- 
ticular attendance  upon  Him,  leaveing  the  man- 
nagerie  of  that  Expedition  to  my  Care  ;  by  which 
I  found,  that  greate  Honours  are  allwayes  ac- 
companied with  greate  difficulties  imd  hazards, 
for  as  I  tooke  it  to  be  the  cheefest  marke  of  con- 
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fidence  His  Majestic  could  conferr  on  anie  Subject 
to  deliver  His  sticrctl  Pei-son  into  my  hands  to  bee 
conducted  through  so  manie  streight*  and  dan- 
gers;* 80  I  did  not  want  foresight  enough  to 
consider  the  miscbeefc  that  might  befall  mee,  if 
His  Majestic  had  mis-carried,  in  the  least  want  of 
my  Vigilance  in  that  Trust ;  but,  bad  ray  tho^ghl^ 
been  never  so  defective  in  what  might  have  been 
the  Event  of  so  greute  an  enterprize,  the  misen- 
blc  experience  I  have  gain'd,  by  the  barbarous 
Censnres  upon  mee  in  the  other  expeilition,  halh 
throughly  informe<l  mee  what  ray  portion  of 
csteeme  in  the  world  hath  been,  and  yet  no  other 
reason  of  force  sufficient  to  have  framed  an  acco- 
sation  agmnst  mee  for  cither  but  success. 


*  Compared  with  these  what  ww  the  risk,  which  AabbDrn- 
hnm  rould  possihiy  have  incurivd  by  remaining  in  Carisbrook 
Caalte  with  HommoRd ;  in  allusion  to  whifh  the  kin^,  asBB- 
warmntnbly  aa  ungenerously,  aaid  to  itir  11k  Warwick,— "  1  do 
"  DO  way  believe  he  waa  unfHithful  to  me ;  but  I  think  be 
"wanted  coura^  at  that  time,  whom  I  never  knrw  wanted il 
**  befoK"  ?  If  be  had  ever  wanted  it,  bis  majesty  must  law 
hiid  opportunities  enough  to  remark  tliu  deficiency :  hal  Uko 
aliUi !  bJ!!  miijeinly  bad  hitd  alito  op)Ktrlunilte?<  enuugb  to  esthnatt 
the  consequences  of  buving  entered  into  (hat  fatal  negociotigo 
with  Dr.  ilommund's  "  peoitent  convert,"  which  oiigiijaial  ii 
his  own  imprudence. 

No  wonder  then  that  it  was  "  on  accident  in  the  Iting'i 
''letting  himself  into  that  discourac,  when  be  did  but  loach 
"  iqxN)  it,  which  gave  sir  Philip  the  only  occasion  he  ever  id 
"  to  speak  with  the  king  on  this  affair  :  and  when  he  dorrd  »tt 
"  to  Sftm  more  iii^uuittw." 
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However  in  otjedience  to  His  Mnjestie's  pleasure 
I  perfonn'd  my  dutie,  and  with  hnmblc  acknow- 
ledgements to  God'b  protection  (after  nine  daycs 
travell  upon  the  way,  and  in  that  time  bavcing 
pass'd  throug^h  fourteene  Guards  and  Garrisonn  of 
the  Enemies)  wee  arrived  safe  at  the  Scotts  Array 
before  Newarke :  whure  being  come,  His  Majestie 
tboug^ht  the  most  proper  place  for  His  Reception 
by  the  Gcnerall  and  Scotts  Commissioners  would 
be  the  House  of  the  French  Agent,  that  all  Cir- 
cumstances belonging  to  the  Treatie,  betweeue 
His  Majestie,  the  Croume  of  France,  njid  tlie  King- 
dome  of  Scotland,  might  be  adjusted. 

Manic  Lords  came  instantly  to  waite  on  His  Ma- 
jestie ivith  professions  of  joy  to  finde  tluit  Hee  had 
so  farr  honour'd  their  Armie,  as  to  thinke  it  worthy 
His  presence  after  so  long  an  opposition:  some 
of  them  dcsireing  to  knowe  wberein  they  might 
best  express  their  gratitude  for  the  greate  Confi- 
dence Hee  had  in  them ;  His  Majestie  reply  d,  that 
Hee  should  be  well  satisfied,  for  the  hazards  Hee 
bad  runn  to  get  to  them,  if  they  would  cheere- 
ftillie  apply  themselves  to  perform  the  Conditions 
upon  which  Hee  came  unto  them;  the  Lord 
Lowthian  (as  His  Majestie  was  plcas'd  to  infonne 
mec)  seemed  to  be  surpriz'd  with  Uie  word  Condi- 
tions, and  affirmed,  that  hee  had  never  been  privie 
to  anie  thing  of  tluit  nature,  nor  did  hee  beleeve 
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that  anie  of  the  Commissioners  resideing  in  the 
Armie  had  ante  more  knowledge  of  that  Treaty 
than  himself. 

Whereupon  His  Majestic  desired  the  French 
Agent  to  siimme  up  his  Instructions   from   ^ 
Crowne  of  France ;  and  to  make  a  Narrative  of  his 
N^otiations  thereupon  with  the  Scotts  Commis- 
siooers  resideingr  in  London ;  which  when  Hee  had 
done,  some  of  the  Loi'ds  did  assure  His  Majestie, 
that  they  were  altogether  ignorant  of  those  particu- 
lars, and  that  thei-efoi-e  the  Treaty  bein^  with  their 
Commissioners  atLondon^aud  they  being-  a  distinct 
bodie  of  themsehcs  could  not  be  responsible^  or 
anie  way  concemM  therein.  His  Majestie  then  de- 
manded bow  hee  came  to  be  inrited  thither,  and 
what  reason  they  had  to  send  Him  word  that  lUI 
differences  were  reconcil'd,  and  that  David  Lesley 
was  to  have  met  Him  ^ith  a  partie  of  Horse. 
They  answered  that  it  was  verie  true,  for  they  ap- 
proved well  of  His  Majestie's  confidence  in  them, 
bcleeveing  that  the  end  of  his  honouring  their 
Armie  with  His  Residence  was  onlie  to  have  made 
that  the  place  where  Hee  intended  to  settle  a 
Peace  with  His  two  Kingdomes ;  in  short,  such  was 
the  indisposition  of  the  Earle  of  Lowthian  towards 
His  Majestie  as  Hee  (being  President   of  that 
CouQcill  and  of  good  Credit  amongst  them)  would 
never  suffer  anie  discourse  to  be  made  to  His 
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•Majestle,  other  than  the  takeing  of  the  CovenaDt, 
tftud  subscribeing  all  the  Nineteene  Propositions  for 
[the  satisfaction  of  both  Kiugdomes ;  things,  th^ 
tas  they  were  most  distant  from  His  Majestie's 
-Resolution,  being  most  averse  to  his  Conscience 
And  Honour,  so  they  were  most  unexpected  from 
.persons  so  higlily  iavourd  by  the  greate  Adven- 
)turc&  Hee  bad  undergone  for  them. 
f  To  this  usage  they  presently  added  restraint  to 
(HLs  Person,  setting  Strict  Guards  upon  Him,  and 
igrtw  in  all  things  so  rigid  and  severe,  as  to  mee 
(there  seemed  little  distinction  (cither  in  discourse, 
for  anie  part  of  the  Entertainment)  bctwecnc  His 
^klajestie  and  His  Subjects,  so  that  from  these  pro- 
Pfeeedings,  the  King  did  ]>lainly  discover,  that  they 
'intended  to  evade  all  performance  of  Conditions 
iopon  the  Treaty,  by  their  not  being  privie  to 
kWhat  those  Commissioners  at  London  had  done. 
jWhcreaa  1  am  perswaded  nothing  was  ever  more 
inexactly  mannaged  than  the  Intelligence  of  all 
ipassages  in  that  Treaty  betwecne  the  Commis- 
laoners  at  London,  and  those  resideing  in  the 
|Armie,  and  the  better  to  justice  that  beleefe 
r(though  I  suppose  there  will  scarse  be  found  anie 
>Bo  ignorant  as  to  thiuke  they  did  not  freely  Com- 
(jnunicate  all  things  that  related  to  a  business  of 
fitbat  vast  Consideration).  I  doc  well  remember, 
^at  in  one  of  Montreal's  Letters  to  the  King 
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tbem  that  wee  were  come  thither  by  some  privat 
invitation,  and  press'd  ha«l  the  Separation  that 
action  would  necessitate  between  the  Two  Na- 
'  tions,  if  anie  such  practize  KhouUI  hue  discovered ; 
'  but  certainly  the  Scotts  wanted  not  confidence  to 
deny  their  knowledge  thereof  to  them  who  had 
done  the  same  to  Hih  Majestie  before. 

As  to  their  delivery  of  His  Majestie  they  told 
theiUjthat  tliougli  they  could  not  in  tionour  Consent 
to  the  giveing  up  of  anie  man,  who  came  to  them 
upon  trust  and  Confidence  as  His  Majestie  hful 
done^  yet  desireil  them  to  beleeve  that  His  comeing 
thither  should  in  no  wise  bee  prejudiciall  tu  the 
interest  of  either  Nation,  but  rather  an  advantage 
to  all  they  could  promise  to  themselves :  hopcing 
Tliey  should  he  better  luderstood  by  the  Parlia^ 
meat  of  England,  than  to  conceave  they  had  any 
hand  in  that  Action,  other  than  by  such  opi>ortu- 
nities  to  worke  the  wished  for  designes  of  both 
Kingdomes  in  relation  to  Church  and  State. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  the  protestations  they 
made  of  their  ignorance  of  His  Majestie's  comeing 
to  them,  and  their  i-esolution  to  continue  faithful! 
to  the  Parliament  during  His  abode  there,  the 
English  Commissioners  parted  with  tbem  alto- 
.gether  unsatisfied,  which  strouke  no  little  Terror 
into  the  Scotts ;  insomuch,  that  at  their  Heturne 
■to  the  King,  their  discourse  seemed  to.  be  of  u 
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more  temperate  Com]))exton,  and  their  applica- 
tions to  carric  with  them  more  Reverence  than 
before ;  intimateing'  that  probably  when  the  No. 
bility  of  Scotland  should  meete  with  all  their 
Commissioners,  those  things  insisted  upon  by  Hia 
Majestie  to  be  the  subject  matter  of  the  past 
Agreement,  would  then  be  thought  fit  to  be  con- 
sented to,  and  therefore  propos'd  to  march  speedily 
to  Newcastle  whither  they  were  all  to  come ;  and 
that  they  might  rise  from  the  Siege  with  more 
honour  and  Sccurilie  to  themselves,  they  dcsir'd 
that  His  Majestie  would  send  to  the  Lord  Bellassis 
(then  Govemour  of  Ncwarke)  to  surrender  that 
place  to  the  English  upon  as  Honourable  Termes 
as  they  could  obtaine,  that  whilst  they  were  busied 
in  receiveing  the  Towne,  the  Scots  might  have 
more  leisure  and  I&ss  interruption  in  their  mareh 
to  Newcastle ;  concluding  that  if  His  Majestie 
would  so  doe,  they  would  not  be  wanting  in  their 
Services  to  Him,  when  there  should  be  occasion. 
Howbeit  His  Majestie  well  knew  that  the  tme 
gTonnd  of  that  proposition  was  their  feares  that 
the  English  would  lise  from  the  Si^^e  of  Newarke 
and  followe  them  in  the  Reare;  yet,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  this  offer  qualified  somewhat  tlie 
rigidness  of  their  former  Entertainments,  though 
His  Majestie  continued  still  dccpcly  sensible  of  tb« 
greate  misfortune  bee  had  drawne  upon  Hiinsdf 
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icing  thither ;  in  the  sad  apprehension  whcre- 
r  Hee  began  to  turne  His  thoughts  another  way, 

I 

Dd  to  designe  His  remoove  out  of  their  hands, 
|>mtiianding  mee,  that  if  I  had  acquEuntance 
||th  anie  of  the  Commissioners  from  Parliament 
j  take  the  oppoitiinity  of  His  sending  to  the 
jord  Bellassis  to  desire  him  that  hee  would  procure 
tee  a  meeting  with  some  of  them.  His  Majestic 
jSolveing  if  that  were  granted,  to  give  mee  autho- 
py  to  trcate  of  I  lis  comeing  to  them  upon  Termcs 
fHonoui-  and  Safety;  which  accordingly  I  did, 
tniinating  to  tlie  Lord  Bellassis  M'  William 
l^rrepont ;  but  the  Lord  Belhissis  told  mee  (for  I 
Vt  leave  to  speake  with  him  when  hee  had  obeyed 
16  Majesties  commands  ofsurrendring  theTowne) 
^t  M'  Pierrepoint  would  by  no  meancs  admitt 
[anie  discourse  with  mee  in  the  Condition  I  then 
pod,  the  Action  of  waiting  on  the  King  to  the 
^tts  Annie  rendring  mee  more  obnoxious  to  the 
{tfliament  than  anie  man  Hvcing,  and  so  those 
pughts  of  His  Majestie's  goeing  over  to  the 
Bglish  vanished.  How  profitable  they  would  have 
yen  to  liim  if  tlicy  had  taken  effectj  or  how  dif- 
Sng  the  Close  of  His  life  would  have  been  to 
It  moumcfull  fate  which  afterwards  befell  Htm, 
pn  not  able  to  judge.  This  only  I  am  sure  o^ 
^  more  than  probable  raeancs  were  laid  for  His 
icape  firom  the  Scotts,  and  would  have  been  put 

VOL.  II.  G 
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in  execution  if  Ma'Pierrcpont  would  liave  confeir'd 
^vitli  mee,  and  have  accepted  of  His  M^jestie's 
reasonable  profer. 

But  that  fatleing,  the  King's  List  hopes  were 
setled  upon  a  full  Convention  at  Newcastle,  those 
persons  in  whose  hands  hec  was,  not  being  anie 
way  inclin'd  to  His  Restaumtion,  for  no  sooner 
was  their  Armie  two  dayes  march  (in  which  time 
they  had  free'd  themselves  from  the  feorc  of  anie 
fiirther  pursuitc  by  the  Knglish  Forces)  but  the 
Commissioners  did  resume  their  rude  behavioof 
towards  His  Majestic. 

Being  come  to  Newcastle,  His  Majestic  was  raett 
by  manic  of  the  Nobility,  and  divers  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Kirkc  of  Scottland,  who  had  greate 
influence  over  all  the  Councclls  of  the  NobUitic; 
these  did  acquaint  His  Majestic  how  necessarie  it 
was  (for  the  Peace  of  both  Kingdomes)  that  Hee 
should  grant  the  Ninetecne  Propositions :  His  Ma- 
jestic told  them  Hee  hoped  they  would  consider 
the  Artikles  of  Agreement  upon  which  Hee  was 
come  to  them ;  wherein  it  will  appeare,  that  Hw 
was  not  to  be  press*d  to  anie  thing  which  was 
either  against  His  Conscience  or  Honour.  TTiey 
reply'd  that  they  had  no  authority  to  speake  to 
anie  thing  of  that  Agreement;  they  stood  only 
chai^d  with  Instructions  to  obtaine  from  His  Ma- 
jestic a  firrac  and  lasting  Peace,  the  only  mcasarc 
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Thereof  was  His  full  concefisioa  to  the  ProposU 
Mios,  aad  le^  thau  which  they  could  not  accept. 
f  The  King  growing  impatient  at  this  pressure, 
md  findeing  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  re- 
iide  in  London  (who  only  were  paities  to  that 
S'egotiation)  not  come,  began  to  repeate  the  Ck>a- 
Utious  for  His  comcing  to  their  Annie,  signed  by 
he  French  Agent  on  the  part  of  the  Crowne  of 
F'raoce,  to  which  M'  Secretorie  Nichohis  and 
Dyself  were  witnesses,  and  concluded,  that  if  in 
lU  tliat  ti-ansaction  Hee  was  beti-ayed,  nothing 
ibould  make  Hiiu  so  much  contribute  to  his  fur- 
Iicr  destruction  as  to  conceale  the  Instruments 
.hereof;  and  if  Hee  could  doe  no  more  than  to 
liscover  them,  Hee  did  not  doubt  but  that  God 

riultl  in  HiH  good  time  doe  the  rest. 
The  French  Agent  being  present  didjustifie, 
;bat  what  liee  had  done  was  by  authoritie  from 
;be  Crowne  of  France,  and  by  paiticular  power 
pven  him  from  tbe  Scotts  Commissioners  at 
U>ndon  (for  so  much  Hee  affirmed  to  His  Ma- 
■jBtic  at  Oxford)  ;*  and  did  not  only  make  good 
ill  that  the  King  had  said,  but  added  more: 
.hat  if  they  would  not  pcrformc  the  same,  the 

r*  This  jufttification  uf  hU  conduct  very  much  discouutenouces 

inme'ii  sunnizc  (for  ■which  no  authority  iti  ciled)  thiit  Muutrcuil, 

'  having  met  with  many  gi;neral  professions  andpronust-s,  had 

always  trundmitted  them,  perhaps  with  iome  exaggeration,  to 

king." 
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Crowne  of  France  would  require  it  at  their  hands, 
that  Crowne  being-  equalUc  concerned  with  His 
Majestic  in  the  violation  of  that  Treatie. 

But  Dothing-  could  prevaile  on  them  to  lessen 
anie  of  their  violent  prosecution  for  the  dispatch 
of  the  Propositions;  in  the  debate  whereof,  there 
was  no  want  of  the  most  undutiiiill  menaces  Uiat 
could  be  thought  on^  and,  indeed,  such  as  gave 
His  Majestic  some  light,  that  they  intended  wlat 
they  aftei'wards  perfected, — ^the  disposing  His 
Person  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  rather 
than  to  assist  Him  in  the  ilecoverie  of  His  jt»t 
Aiitlioritie.  But  manie  persons  engageil  in  luost 
of  the  disloyall  Actions  of  that  Nation  have  since 
proved  good  Converts,  and  i-edeeined  all  their 
Errors,  by  faithfull  services  and  sufferings,  and 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  stand  involved  in 
anie  Accorapts  for  those  Evells,  since  theire  peni- 
tentsy  and  honourable  behaviour  hutb  so  justly 
discharged  them. 

This  pressure  upon  His  Majestic  continued  all 
the  time  I  waited  on  Him  at  Newcastle  (which 
was  about  nine  dayes),  when  the  £arle  of  Cal- 
lander came  to  Court  and  told  mee,  bee  hod  then 
left  the  Councill  in  debate  of  disposeing  mee  ac- 
cording to  the  desires  of  Parliament,  wherein  thej 
had  with  all  importunity  urged  the  sending  mee 
to  London  with  a  safe  guard ;  and  the  question 
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being*  put  for  my  deliverie,  it  was  carried  id  the 
Negative  only  by  one  voice  j  but  with  this  joint 
consent,  that  if  the  next  Post  (which  they  expected 
ttiat  ni^ht)  should  bring'  the  continuation  of  the 
Parliament's  desires  in  that  point,  they  would  no 
longer  rehisc  them.  When  I  had  paid  those 
thankos  to  his  Lordshipp  (which  were  as  neare  as 
I  could  pro]>oi-tionable  to  so  gi*eatc  a  favour)  I 
desired  hee  would  acquaint  His  Majestic  (here- 
with, who  then  commanded  mee  to  make  my 
escape  with  ail  the  spcedc  I  could.  I  besought 
him  that  Hce  would  rather  suffer  race  to  be 
wrestetl  from  Him,  than  that  of  iny  self  I  should 
dcscit  His  service  upon  anic  apprt^hension  what- 
soever. But  His  pleasure  was  so  positive,  that  1 
should  loose  no  time,  as  1  had  nothing  left  but 
my  obedience  to  satlsfie  Him,  so  that  His  for- 
raigne  dispatches  being  closed,!  did  (witli  humble 
acknowledgements  to  God  for  the  deliverance 
Hec  then  gave  mee)  passe  into  Holland ;  my  ser- 
ts,  horses,  and  all  I  had  being  seiz'd  upon 
within  two  hourcs  after  my  flight :  where  being 
arrived,  and  haveing  obeyed  such  •Instructions 

I&s  I  was  intrusted  with,  1  hast'ned  into  France, 
rto  give  the  Queene  an  Accompt  of  what  bad 
passed  in  that  unhappy  expedition  to  the  Scotts, 


,     Hee 

Irani 


•  What  some  of  these  instructions  ■were,  will  appear  in  tiie 
hnurant  given  a»  No.  4  of  the  king's  letters  to  J.  A. 
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who  hod  the  most  paesionate  sense  of  His  Ma- 
jtistic's  misfortunes  that  was  possible  to  bee  scene. 
Sh^  commanded  mee  to  waite  on  Cardinall  Ma- 
zarine (who  had  the  whole  mannagerie  of  that 
business)  to  th'end  that  His  Conception  might  be 
knowne,  and  further  Resolutions  taken  as  H« 
should  advise;  which  accordingly  I  did,  and  re- 
ceived from  Him  thus  much, — that  hee  was  sornr 
that  his-  endeavours  to  serve  the  King  of  f^gland 
had  no  better  effect ;  that  certainly  nothing  was 
more  abluuninablc  than  that  action  of  the  Scotfs. 
yet  hee  did  not  doubt  but  that  both  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England  should  bee  repaired  for  the 
breach  of  their  Faith,  and  that  an  Embassadonr 
sliould  instantly  goc  from  thence  to  Newcastle 
with  pcrcmptoric   Instructions  to  demand  per- 
formance   of   these   Artickles,  which    were   th< 
gnumds  of  tfie  King's  comeing  to  their  Armie ;  ami 
that  in  the  raeanc  time  Hee  would  endeavour  the 
Peace  with  Spaine,  and  so  be  at  libertic  either  to 
necessitate  the  Scotts  to  make  that  good  which 
they  had  undertaken  In/  His  sollicitafitm  at  their 
owne  importunities,  or  serve  His  Majestic  bvsome 
other  way.*    It  is  true  that  an  Embiissadour  was 


*  In  this  account  of  Ashburnhnm's  intf  rview  with  Mu^ 
nothing  will  be  found  to  wan-Qnt  Hume';)  allct^tion,  nUher  Am 
conjecture,  that  "  Mantrevillf.  tbe  Frencfa  iiuittst«r,  intensui 
"  for  the  king,  more  by  ib«  natural  «ciitinKiit«  of  huawdir. 
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sent  as  the  Cardinall  had  promised,  but  His  Mo- 
je8tie*8  affaires  wert:  not  in  aaie  kind  thereby 
advanced. 

I  And  so  I  have  done  with  all  things  that  con- 
cerned HLs  Majestie's  journey  to  the  Scotts,  aud 
ib»  discharge  of  my  duty  therein,  the  naturall 

»  observation  of  the  Narrative  being,  that  the 
Money  due  from  tlie  Parliament  to  the  Scotts, 
was  the  designe  of  divers  in  their  Army  iuviteiog 
ft  His  Mujestie  to  them,  and  proved  to  bee  the 
Price  of  His  delivery  to  the  Farliument. 


*'  than  any  itutructiotis  from  his  court,  had  toliciled  the  Scotch 
"^  generals  nod  commissioners  to  give  protccdoD  la  their  dls- 
"  trcsAod  sovereign."  On  the  contrary,  the  cardinal  in  his 
declamtion  seems  less  to  approve  and  eanctioQ,  than  to  claim, 
aa  emanating  from  himself,  m-ery  act  of  his  accredited  agent's 
oe^ciatioa. 

All  the  passages  relating  to  Montrcuil  in  this  NanstiT«,  will 
oa  compiuison,  tally  with  lord  Clarendon's  8tatan«nt  of  tlie 
tnmsaction}  wherein  in  powerfully  and  feelingly  irhewn  how 
this  most  honourable  mint,  ufter  having  executed  ik  task  of  great 
difficulty  and  importance  with  an  ubtiervant  fidelity,  nut  sur- 
passed by  his  generous  zeal,  fell  n  '«-ictim  to  tlie  hasc,  cruel, 
and  (as  it  eoon  proved)  incSectual  attempt  of  n  crafty  nnd  un- 
principled sUlesman  to  conceal  his  pcrtidious  duplicity.  (Sec 
,  Clarendon's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  383.) 
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Not  manie  moncths  after  the  Qneene  Vti^ 
pleased  to  comraan<l  my  service  into  Holland,* 
about  some  particular  affaires  of  her  owne ;  whkb 
when  I  had  performed,  I  returned  into  France, 
where  1  raett  the  Newes  of  His  Majesties  bein; 
taken  from  Ilolmby  by  some  of  the  Armie  \ritli- 
out  Order  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  Armie  had 
given  libertie  to  His  Majestic  (as  an  earnest  of 
their  true  Intentions  to  reinvest  Him  in  Plis  lav- 
full  Rig-hts)  to  send  and  i-eceive  lettent,  and  to 
have  what  servants  about  Hee  pleased. 

Amongst  others  His  Majestic  thought  fitt  to 
command  my  attendance;  and  havcing  the 
Queene*s  and  Prince's  consent,  and  their  Instruc- 
tions in  some  things  wliich  were  not  proper  for 
His  Majestie  to  appeare  in,  I  retum'd  into  Eng- 
land, where  I  met  with  the  Lord  Fairfax  liis  Pam 
for  my  Protection.  But  before  I  was  admitted  la 
wdt  on  His  Majestic,  ColloncU  Whaley  (who  hud 

•  In  a  letter  dated  Nov'  Jg,  1S46,  from  St.  Germain,  Ik 
queen  writes  to  the  king — "  ]  have  apjwioted  1*  Jennya  mi 
"  I*  Culpeper  (for  I.  A.  in  ininifdiHtely  to  goe  to  the  Ma^W  — 
"  the  jewels  will  otherwise  be  Iust,-~and  (o  sctlc  a  fritadihii 
"  between  P.  Ct  and  P.  of  O.)  to  Car:  Maz:,I  and  to  take  iu 
"  opinioiij  &C.&C."    Clarendon's  State  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  998. 

t  PriDCC  CluirlcG  luid  ihc  Prince  of  Orwige. 
I  Curdiual  Mazmin. 
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the  Command  of  the  Guards  a1>out  Ilim)  i-equired 
mee  to  give  pledge  of  my  Faith  and  Honour  that 
His  Majestie  should  not  depart  by  ray  Contriv- 
ance out  of  their  hands  without  their  privity,  to 
which  I  submitted ;  and  wlien  I  had  acquiiinted 
the  King  there\intli,  Hee  sent  for  Coll.  Whaley, 
imd  profered  His  word  likewise  to  be  engaged 
upon  the  same  termes ;  so  confident  His  Majestie 
then  was  that  their  behaviour  towards  Him  would 
be  such,  as  Hee  should  never  have  occasion  to 
desert  them. 

■   And  now  I  cannot  proceed  anie  fiirthcr  (for  it 
fe  the  tragicall  part  of  my  life)  without  makeing 
greate  moime  and  bewaileing  the  mtserie  of  my 
fate,  that  I  should  be  called  to  doe  my  dutie  to 
the  best  of  Kings  in  His  lowest  Ebbe  of  Condi- 
tion ;  when  there  was  not  one  man  in  all  His 
Dominions,  that  though  Hcc  had  the  will,  had 
any  power  to  appeare  in  His  service;  when  no- 
bbing of  the  least  advantage  to  His  recovery  could 
be  obtained,  but  by  the  wariest  and  most  paine- 
ull  way  of  sollicitation,  legist  anie  umbrage  might 
►e  taken  even  at  desircing  those  things  which 
rere  but  pertinent  to  His  livelyhood ;  when  it  was 
lerer  offer'd  to  His  Majestic  to  make  choise  of 
inie  one  thing  which  might  in  some  Respect  be 
profitable  to  His  atfuircs  ;  but  wliicli  of  the  manie 
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£vi;1]e  tiee  would  accept  was  that,  fchicb  was 
most  coustautiy  set  before  Him. 

When  tlic  persons  in  whose  hands  His  Majestk 
was,  were  tJie  most  barbarous,  most  bloodie  and 
most  foithless  of  all  the  wliole  race  of  man-kiod; 
and  when  invincible  necessity  (in  regard  of  their 
power)  enforced  an  application  to  tbem>  anie  ad- 
dress to  anie  other,  being*  then  occomptcd  no  less 
than  Frenzy. 

In  this  moumfiill  plight  I  found  His  Majestic 
at  Woobourne,  in  Treaty  with  M'  Cromwell 
and  M'  Ireton,  and  some  other  Officers  of  the 
Armie;  the  Subject  mutters  of  their  discourse 
bdng  ccrtaine  Proposalls  (afterwards  in  pnot^ 
under  the  'XltJc  of  the  Proposalls  of  the  Armie), 
and  because  they  pretended  that  their  Employ- 
ments were  of  an  active  nature,  and  requir'd  such 
diligence  as  they  could  not  give  their  constant 
attendance  on  His  Majestie ;  as  likewise  to  satisfy 
the  King's  impatience  to  Improove  the  unoertaiae 
and  perplexed  condition  of  His  business,  Hoe  was 
pleased  to  command  Sir  John  Berkley  and  my 
self  to  gainc  ftt>ra  them  what  moderation  wee 
could,  in  those  things  then  in  debate  betweeae 
them,  according  to  sucti  Instructions  as  His  Ma* 
jestie  gave  to  us ;  iind  to  use  our  best  endeavour 
to  fasten  their  affections  to  His  Majesties  perieci 
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lesmnration  by  profers  of  advantages  to  theni- 
elres,  and  by  fullfiUiag  their  utmot^t  expccta- 
lons  In  anie  thing  relat«ing  to  their  owne  privat 
ttterest,  or  that  of  anie  of  their  friends,  whom 
hey  would  involve  in  the  worke  of  His  Re-esta- 
Aishment,  which  was  indeed  also  one  of  t]ic  par- 
Icnlai-s  given  mee  in  charge  by  Her  Majestie 
tad  the  Prince. 

This  was  mannagcd  with  the  best  industry  and 
kill  wee  were  capable  of,  and  for  the  space  of 
lirenty  dayes  (or  thereabouts)  not  without  some 
lopes  of  success. 

I  At  which  time  (as  the  condicion  of  the  Armic 
ftood)  the  i-eputation  they  had  acquired  by  their 
Compliance  with  His  Majestic  (the  end  thereof 
leing  generally  conceived  to  be  their  greate  zeale 
jo  peace)  was  the  best  foundation  they  liad  to 
VDfke  upon;  but  the  differences  growing  high 
^ctweene  the  Parliament  and  Armie,  and  the 
Ditty  of  London  adhereing  to  the  Parliament,  it 
Iras  pesoivcd  by  thn  Armic  to  march  up  to  JLondon, 
knd  t^Utc  such  fortune,  as  the  influence  of  such  a 
rer,  would  have  upon  either  or  Iwth  of  them. 
At  this  instant  Cromwell  and  Irelon  did  expect 
is  Majestie's  consent  to  their  Proposatls  as  they 
jrcrc  moderated  by  themselves,  which  was  hastned 
tvith  all  pos&ibic  expedition,  it  being  then  under 
the  care  of  some  of  His  Majestie's  feithfuUcst 
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Councell  at  Law,  and  some  othci-s  of  cmincDtest 
integrity,  who  were  all  verie  diligent  in  preparing 
it,  according  to  the  instructions  gi%'en  them  by 
the  King,  and  in  pursuite  of  the  Agreement  on 
both  parts  (the  King's  negative  voice,  and  sonie 
other  of  the   severest   points   in  the  Proposal^ 
being  stnick  out).    But  the  same  day  it  was 
finished  (the  Concessions  being  neare  what  tb^ 
themselves  did  desii*e)  the  Annie  was  marched  to 
Braioford,  whither  the  Citty  had  sent  some  of 
their  Corporation  to  make  all  imaginable  sob- 
mission,  and  the  Speaker  with  a  verie  considerable 
number  of  the  Members  who  had  deserted  the 
Parliament  came  to  Sion,  and  offered  conjunction 
with  them,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  life  and  for- 
tune, which  was  an  issue  of  that  Action  verie 
much  above  the  thoughts  of  the  Armie,  and  which 
made  them  to  iooke  on  themselves  as  much  more 
formidable  than  before,  and  much  less  consider 
His  Majestie  or  His  interest;    insomuch  as  when 
wee  came  to  Syon,  with  His  Majejitie's  Answeare, 
Coll.  D*;une  told  niee  privatiy,  from  them,  (for 
neither  Cromwell  nor  Ireton  would  spcake  wieb 
us)  that  they  feared  the  Armie  would  now  be  of 
another  temper,  there  being  then   manic  other 
considerable  men  added  to  their  Councills,  who 
perhaps   might  scruple  the  good  they  intended 
the  King;  yet  they  would  use  the  best  meaner 
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they  could  to  bring  thern  all  over  to  their  judge- 
I  ment«,  their  aime  being  still  to  preserve  His  Ma- 
jestic in  Mis  just  authority.  But  most  certainly 
tliey  did  designe  the  event  of  that  march  to  be 
thar  measure  of  serveing  or  abandoning  the 
King ;  so  that  if  a  strong  opposition  had  been 
made,  and  that  they  had  been  mett  fivm  London 
by  a  greater  power  than  their  owne,  they  would 
have  placed  Ills  Majcstie  at  the  head  of  their 
Armie^  and  given  free  admission  to  all  of  His 
Partic;  but  if  they  should  improove  their  pros- 
pcritie  upon  any  other  score,  they  would  have 
the  less  use  of  His  Majesties  interest  to  support 
th«m. 

TTieir  worke  being  thus  farre  done,  the  Array 
marched  through  London,  disposing  of  all  things 
with  no  less  freedom  and  ease,  than  men  doe  usu- 
ally in  places  brought  under  subjection  by  an 
uncontrouleable  power,  and  indeed  it  was  no 
small  credit  which  that  victoric  gave  to  theire 
Affaires ;  tlie  newes  whereof  being  brought  to  the 
King,  His  prophetick  conception  was,  that  no- 
thing did  presage  more  miscbeefe  to  Him  than 
that  vast  increase  of  their  authority^  which  in  few 
dayes  after  did  in  some  measure  begin  to  appear : 
for  be^ng  commanded  by  His  Miyestie  to  desire 
from  Cromwell  and  Ireton  that  Hee  might  re- 
niQOve  from  Stoake  to  one  of  His  owne  Houses, 
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they  told  mee  (with  vetie  severe  Coimtenances) 
Hee  should  goe  if  Flee  pleased  to  Outlands ;  but 
that  they  hud  riiett  with  sufficient  proof  that  Uw 
King  had  not  only  abetted  and  fomented  the  dj^ 
ferences  betweene  them  and  their  Bnetnies,  by 
commanding  all  Flis  Partie  to  take  Conditions 
under  the  (then)  Parliament  and  Citty,  but  that 
likewise  Hee  had  (at  that  instajit)  a  Treatic  with 
the  Scotts,  when  Hee  made  greatest  profession  to 
close  with  them ;  for  the  justification  of  which, 
they  afiinncd  that  they  bad  both  His  and  the 
Qneene's  letters  to  make  it  good,  which  war 
grcate  allayes  to  their  thoughts  of  servcing  hun, 
and  did  veric  much  justific  the  generall  misfor- 
tune Hee  lived  under  of  haveing  the  reputation  of 
little  faith  in  His  dealings:  a  scandull  niis'd  hr 
themselves  the  better  to  support  and  gaine  ad- 
vantage to  their  horrid  designes.  I  told  them, 
that  it  was  no  hard  thing  for  them,  when  their 
inclinations  to  His  Majestic  did  grow  faint,  to 
forme  objeutions  which  in  appearance  might  bee 
strong  enough  to  prevent  aiiie  further  progreM  in 
the  Treatie,  then  depending  betwecne  them,  and 
60  to  desert  the  King  with  plausible  reasons  00 
their  parts,  and  blame  on  his,  for  not  consenting 
to  what  was  just  and  equidl  in  order  to  tiie  pub- 
lick  peace ;  but  I  would  presume  so  much  upoD 
His  Mujestie's  ionocency  in  both  those  Points,  JS 
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if  they  would  produce  the  proofs  upon  which 
those  Informations  were  grounded,  and  that  they 
iball  from  thence  appeare  to  be  cleare.  His  Ma* 
|estie  should  quitt  His  Expectations,  not  onlie  of 
being  restored  by  their  nieanes^  but  from  i*eceave- 
bg  anie  advantage  what  ever  from  them;  so 
strongly  was  I  perswaded  that  they  could  not 
bsten  upon  the  King  the  least  Colour  of  trutli  in 
Bkat  Charge. 

i  But  so  Little  dutie  they  bare  to  His  Majestie, 
jlnd  their  wicked  subtilty  was  such,  when 'they 
had  no  use  of  Him,  tiow  industrious,  and  how 
diligent   they  would  be  to  discover   the    least 
Crooke  or  Crannie  that  might  most  worke  his 
prejudice;    and  agiiine,  when  His  Majestie's  in- 
itte  was  at  anie  time  necessarie  to  the  promo- 
tion   of  their   power,  what   insinuations,  what 
Lddresses,    and  what   applications  they  would 
Imake  to  obtaine  it,  is  a  thing  past  all  beleefe. 
I    Whilst   His  Majestic   was  at   Oatlands,  they 
peemed  verie  busie  in  takeing  away  the  power  of 
[their  Enemies  (the  Presbyterean   Partie   in  the 
l^oose  of  Commons)  and  particularly  in  impeach- 
^g  the  Eleaven  Members,  which  served  them  for 

tome  excuse  why  they  did  not  proceede  in  those 
ervices  they  had  promised  to  the  King ;  Cromwell 
Itelso  then  dcsircing  that  this  positive  resolution 
In  him  might  bee  patiently  relyed  upon  (which 
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iiee  often  repeated)  that  if  the  Armie  did  continue 
an  Annie,  they  would  restore  the  King. 

Some  of  the  checfcst  of  the  irapeach'd  Membefft 
being  fiedd,  and  that  new  Victorie  obtained,  they 
were  then  at  leisure  to  consider  their  solemne 
promises  to  His  Maje.stie:  and  in  order  there- 
unto,  did  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  proposalls  they  had  t<'ndred  to  the  King,  de- 
sireing  that  they  might  bee  the  gi'ound  of  a  Treaty 
with  Him  and  both  Houses,  not  dareing  (as  they 
pretended)  to  avow  the  Close  of  the  former  Treaty 
thereupon  u-ith  themselves.  But  whither  Crom- 
well and  Ircton  did  (under  hand)  labour  the  re- 
jecting of  them,  that  they  might  bee  disengaged, 
and  so  to  have  a  good  pretence  to  desert  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  His  Majestic,  being  then  got 
to  the  greatest  height  they  could  hope  to  arrive 
at;  or  whither  they  did  faithfully  intend,  what 
they  at  that  time  perswadcd  the  King  to  beleevc^ 
I  was  not  then  positively  able  to  say,  so  many 
shewes  and  expressions  of  their  HeaUities  they 
woidd  still  intermingle  in  their  discourses. 

However  so  it  happened  that  the  Proposalli 
were  rejected  by  the  Houses,  and  iustead  thereof 
the  del)ate  of  sending  againe  the  Nineteene  Pro- 
positions were  re-sum'd;  than  which  nothin/;^ 
scem'd  more  prcjuditiaM  to  His  Majesty  and  Hif 
affaires.     Yet  even  then  likewise,  Cromwell  oitd 
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Ion  dear'd  that  tlie  King  would  not  bee  dis- 
iraged,  for  th«y  would  never  give  over  their 
<uglit5  of  serveing  Him  ulthough  there  were  but 
.  m«i  of  the  whole  Armie  to  stand  to  them ; 
ly  wouhl  dispute  the  King's  interest  to  tlie  ut- 
fit  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  rather  than  bee 
enslav'd  by  the  Parliament;  and  that  if  Hee 
Ksed,  Hee  sihouM  goe  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
I  Head  Quarters  should  bee  at  Putney,  where 
tre  would  be  opportunity  of  more  frequent  In- 
tigence.  Which  being  done  the  Armie  hearkned 
(gently  after  the  Refiult.s  of  the  Councill  of 
UT,  whereunto  a  sort  of  men  called  Agitators 
ng  admitted,  tooke  upon  them  to  be  advisers 
the  publicke  Good,  and  therein  travcU'd  into 
i  whole  cause  of  the  breach  betweene  His  Ma- 
lie  and  the  Two  Mouses  of  Parliament,  beleeve- 
;  it  proper  for  them  to  direct  what  was  neces- 
ie  to  bee  done  thereupon.  These  men  (whither 
Connivence  or  prirat  Encouragement  from  their 
»erior  Officers,  or  whither  they  were  troubled 
see  the  King  should  treate  with  so  small  a 
mber  of  the  Armie,  and  that  thereby  if  anie 
od  should  happen  to  Him,  that  all  the  rest 
uld  be  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  Rewards) 
I  at  all  their  meetings  most  violently  call  for 
tice  upon  ti»e  King  for  the  innocent  blood 
ley  pretended)  Hee  had  spilt;  insomuch,  that 
roi..  II.  H 
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they  caused  the  Ninetcene  Propositions  to  be  so- 
dainely  sent  to  the  King  at  Hampton  Coart,  as  a 
thing  that  would  soonest  put  an  end  to  the  Con- 
sideration of  the  Proposalls,  and  consequently  to 
the  Treatie.  But  Cromwell  and  Ireton  seeming 
discontented  at  the  scorne  the  Houses  cast  upon 
the  Proposalls,  wished  they  might  see  His  Majfl** 
tie's  answeare  to  the  Nineteene  Propositions  befort: 
it  went  to  the  Houses,  which  the  Kin^  was  the 
rather  inclined  to  doe,  in  re^rd  it  miglit  engage 
them  the  more  to  insist  upon  the  Proposalls  (the 
best  of  all  the  Evells  offered  to  Him)  to  bee  the 
medium  for  a  Peace,  and  after  His  answcare  was 
framed,  Hcc  sent  it  to  them  to  peruse,  who 
directed  some  alterations  to  bee  made,  and  pro. 
mis'd  all  the  fbrtherancc  they  could  give  it  when 
it  should  come  to  the  House. 

But  so  ill  a  Reception  had  it  there  as  nothmg 
ever  had  a  worse,  and  the  mis-understanding  be- 
tweene  His  Majestic  and  the  Two  Houses,  was  by 
soc  much  the  greater,  by  how  much  that  answeait 
did  less  rhellish  than  tliey  expected,  which  Crom- 
well and  Ireton  made  use  of  to  with-druw  Uwrn- 
selves  by  degrees  from  the  freedoms  of  iheir 
wonted  discourses  of  His  Majestie*8  Recoveric. 

Whether  it  was,  that  they  conspird  with  die 
rest  to  lay  Him  aside,  or  that  reallie  and  trul) 
they  had  discovered  a  greater  power  than  tbdr 
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awne  risen  in  opposition  to  them  both  in  ParUa- 
ment  and  Arniie,  I  could  not  then  judge,  but 
findeiog  tliis  visible  change,  1  used  ail  diligence  to 
seeke  out  their  resolutions  as  to  the  King's  busi- 
I  ness,  ta  the  end  Hee  might  make  a  judgement  of 
what  was  the  next  best,  in  case  those  persons  with 
whom  Hee  had  treated  should  desert  him ;  and 
speakeing  with  one  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army  to 
that  purpose  hee  told  mee,  that  Coll.  Rich  had 
that  day  inform'd  him,  that  Cromwell  had  made  a 
long  discourse  to  him  of  the  happy  Condition  the 
people  of  this  kingdome  would  be  in  if  the  Go- 
vernment imder  wluch  they  in  Holland  Uv'd  were 
sctled  heere.  This  wrought  so  powerfully  with 
mcc,  as  I  hastned  with  all  expedition  to  acquaint 

I  His  Majestic  with  that  passage,  to  the  end  thai 
Hee  might  thinke  of  some  other  way  more  likely 
to  promote  His  recovcrie:  the  vizards  of  these 
men  seeming  now  to  be  ill  set  on,  if  not  altogether 
taken  of.  Yet  that  it  was  most  necessary  to  couh 
tinue  a  faire  correspondence  with  them,  and  not 
to  lessen  (in  appearance)  His  beleefe  of  their  good 
intentions  towards  Him,  the  sole  anthoritie  of  the 
Kingdome,  and  His  sacred  person  being  in  their 
bands.  At  which  His  Majestic  for  a  while  seem'd 
troubled,  but  after  some  recollection  said,  that 
Hee  was  not  altogether  surpriz'd,  for  that  Hee 
ha<l  alwaycs  had  some  secrett  hints  in  Hlsthoughts, 
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that  they  never  desi^'d  anic  reall  service  to  Him, 
but  made  use  of  Uh  Interest  to  advance  their 
owne,  which  lay  some  other  way  than  by  His 
HestauratioQ;  yet  bclcevcd  it  fitt  I  should  spee- 
dily speake  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  endea- 
vour to  draw  them  to  a  period  of  what  His 
Majestic  might  expect  from  them.  And  when  I 
bad  well  observ'd  my  lostnictions,  I  i-epaired  to 
them,  and  found  them  at  so  greate  a  distance  to 
what  formerlie  they  appear'd  to  bee  in  relation  to 
His  Majesties  good,  as  I  was  then  clearely  con- 
fiiTn'd  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  hoped  firom 
them,  unless  pure  necessity  by  an  absolute  breach 
with  the  Parliament  enforc'd  them.  Whereupon 
the  King  resolved  to  advertize  the  Queene  and 
His  Council]  with  Her,  of  the  Change  of  His 
Affaires,  that  all  might  consider  what  was  most 
proper  to  be  done  tliereiru 

In  the  meane  time  Hee  commanded  mee  to  find 
some  good  occasion  to  withdraw  ray  word,  wlucb 
was  engaged  for  His  Majestie's  not  departing  out 
of  their  hands  without  tlieii*  privity,  which  accord- 
ingly I  did,  ,giveing  this  Reason,  that  the  moUi' 
plicitie  of  Scotte  about  the  Court  was  such,  and 
the  Agitators  in.  the  Armie  so  violently  set  against 
tbe  King,  as  (for  ought  I  knew)  either  partie 
might  as  well  take  Him  from  Hampton  Court,  as 
some  others  did  from  Holmby,  and  that  1  was  not 
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obliged  to  hazard  my  life  for  one  or  other; 
though  truly  I  apprehendnil  neither,  but  thought 
them  the  best  pretences  I  could  make  in  obeying 
His  Majestic  in  that  point ;  and  for  that  cause, 
and  for  the  plaine  language  I  uBed  to  Cromwell 
at  my  last  being  with  him,  which  was  to  the  full 
of  what  became  mee  in  discharge  of  my  dutie,  I 
was  the  next  day  dismissed  from  my  attendance 
upon  the  King;  and  the  Guards  being  placed 
that  night  so  neare  His  Majeslie's  Chamber  that 
they  disturbcfl  Mis  repose,  Hec  complained  to 
Coll.  Whaley  of  that  rudeness,  and  told  Him  thai 
His  word  should  no  longer  oblige  Him  to  con- 
tinue with  them,  for  where  His  word  was  given 
there  ought  to  be  no  Guards  about  Him. 

Not  manie  dayes  after  M'  l^gg  came  to  mcc 
from  His  Majestie  (for  Hee  onlie  was  permitted 
to  continue  still  neare  Him),  and  told  mee  that 
His  Majestie  was  resolv'd  to  escape  from  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  commanded  mcc  to  contrive  it  for 
Him ;  to  which  I  did  most  readily  submitt,  and 
promised  to  doe  my  dutie  therein;  but  desir'd  to 
know  whether  Hee  intended  to  goe :  hec  reply'd 
His  Majestie  left  that  thought  to  mee.  I  told  him 
that  was  loo  hard  a  burden  for  mee  to  undertake ; 
but  if  hec  would  get  the  King's  consent  to  impart 
it  to  Sir  John  Berkeley,  wee  would  offer  Him  our 
opinions  nex(  morning.     M'  Legg  told  mee  it  wafi 
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Hfis  Majestie's  positive  pleasure  that  "Sir  John 
Berkeley  should  not  be  acquainted  with  His 
escape.  Yet  in  regard  hee  was  sent  over  by  the 
Queenc;  and  that  I  was  verie  doubtful!  of  iny  owne 
judgement  in  so  weighty  a  matter,  and  for  that 
hee  was  so  constantly  with  mec,  that  I  could  not 
well  avoid  him,  I  did  (verie  presumptuously  I 
confess)  send  the  King  word  that  hcc  ought  to 
have  the  knowledge  of  that  business,  and  1  would 
be  responsible  for  him.  The  next  day  M'  Le^ 
come  to  know  what  our  sense  was  upon  His  Ma- 
jestie's Remoove.  1  did  againe  oskc  him  whether 
the  King  had  yet  thought  of  anie  place  to  go  to. 
Hcc  told  us  that  Hcc  inclined  to  go  beyond  the 
scos^  and  for  his  part  hee  supposed  Jersey  a  proper 
place  for  Him.  I  reply'd  that  I  would  willinglT 
wait  on  Him  to  what  place  Hee  pleas'd,  but  His 
deserting  the  Kingdome  would  (in  my  judgement) 
proove  very  disadvantageous  to  His  afiaires,  not 
only  as  a  thing  scarce  practicable  in  regard  of  ibc 
sodaine  pursuite  would  bee  made  after  Him,  and 
the  preparation  of  a  vesscll  to  transport  Ilimy  berng 
a  worhe  of  more  time  than  could  bee  aUowedyf 

*  liOrd  Clarendon  says  that  "  Berkeley  wu  little  known  to 
"  the  Idng^ ;  and  thai  litUe  not  without  sume  prejudice." 

t  liord  Clarendon  in  bis  characurr  iif  sir  J.  Berkeley  say*— 
"  this  g«Dtleninn  and  John  Ashbumham,  ifac  latter  of  whomllbe 
**  king  had  entrusted  to  prorlde  n  ship  for  him  to  transport  Urn 
*T  beyond  the  sea :  but  by  what  accident  was  not  known,  thac 
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suck  Caut'ums  being  to  he  used  for  the  obtaining  of 
it,  as  His  Majesties  Condition  did  require  i  but 
also,  that  it  nrould  make  desperate  all  His  Partie, 
and  leave  the  whole  dominion  to  His  Enemies, 
who  in  His  absence  might  possibly  finde  some 
more  reasonable  pretence  to  govcrne  the  King- 
dome  by  the  Parliament  Hee  had  setled,  than 
they  coold  have  if  Hee  continued  in  it  [  besides 
Hee  would  find  all  the  parts  so  engag'd  in  the 
preservation  of  what  related  to  their  owne  Interest, 
as  there  would  bee  little  or  no  hopes  of  returning 
witli  anie  fomiine  Supplyes,  as  some  of  His  pre- 
decessors had  formerly  done. 

Upon  these  Reasons,  I  rather  thonght  it  fitt  for 
the  King  to  designe  some  action  at  home,  thougii 
it  should  carry  with  it  never  so  visible  a  face  of 
danger;  and  therefore  /  would  (since  Hee  was 
pleased  to  command  it)  take  tfiefreedome  to  offer 
to  His  consideration  the  trying  whither  the  Scotts 
Commissioners  (who  were  then  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  bad  made  scverall  overtures  of  their  Service) 

"  WB8  no  Khip  ready,  &c." — la  It  known  by  what  accident  this 
very  notable  fact  viu  made  known  to  the  most  authuntlc,  luid 
therefore  cnn.ndcmmus,  of  all  histnrlAns  ?  It  certainly  wna  not 
from  having  read  the  "  relation"  of  his  friend,  and  Ashbum- 
hazn's  enemy,  Berkeley. 

Many  extracts  frum  IVrkeley's  Memoir  have  been  gpven  in 
Ihe  Vindication  prefixed  to  thi»  Narrative.  Tlie  wh<>l«  of  it  will 
be  inserted  iti  the  Appendix,  in  order  that  the  two  AccuuntM 
may  be  tlie  more  fairly  L-otujiEinxL 
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wouid  meete  His  Majestic  the  next  day  at  the 
Lord  Maior's  house  in  London  (wbi(her  I  wonid 
undertake  to  carry  Him),  and  there  declare  their 
whole  Nation  to  be  satisfied  with  the  King's  last 
Answeaie  to  the  Propositions  delivered  to  Him  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  aM 
the  Presbyterian  partie  in  the  Cittie  (over  whom 
they  had  then  a  strange  influence)  to  acquiesce  la 
that  Answeare;  and  that  being  done,  that  His 
Majestie  would  instantly  send  to  the  House  of 
Peeres  to  make  the  like  offer,  with  this  addition, 
that  if  the  things  therein  contained  would  not 
satisfie  them,  Hec  would  conic  in  person  to  the 
House,  and  n-ith  reservation  of  His  Conscience 
and  Honour,  would  give  them  all  other  injaginable 
Contentment. 

By  which  attempt  (I  supposed)  His  Majestie 
would  have  the  full  experience  of  the  Houses  and 
Citties  affections,  the  opportunity  of  declaring 
themselves  being  so  verie  good,  in  r^^ard  tbc 
Armie  (against  the  Proceedings  whereof  ibcy  both 
seemed  averse)  could  not  bee  drawne  together  io 
tcnnc  dayes  at  the  soonest,  so  vcric  distant  from 
London  were  their  Quarters ;  and  in  case  that 
attempt  should  not  succeed,  Hee  had  then  dis> 
charged  all  tliat  could  be  expected  from  Him,  and 
I  should  better  carry  Him  from  London  beyond 
the  Sea.s,  than  from   anic  other   place,    buveiog 
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then  so  much  time  to  provide  for  it :  but  witkaU 
I  dem'ed  that  nothing  of  this  might  bee  done,  un~ 
less  the  Hcotta  Commissioners  would  doe  their 
parts:*  for  indeed^  one  of  the  principall  ends  in 
that  Proposition  was,  to  engage  thai  Nation  in 
such  a  publick  Action,  as  they  could  have  no  colour 
left  them  to  desert  His  Majestie  am/  more.  That 
either  they  should  have  prosper'd  and  had  a  verie 
remarkable  part  in  His  Restauration,  and  the 
Rewards  Justly  due  to  their  meritts,  or  have  nmne 
the  same  fortune  the  King  had  dune,  wherein/  a 
certaine  foundation  (in  case  of  miscarriage)  would 
have  been  laid  for  afaithfull  conjunction  betweene 
His  Majestie  and  them.  When  this  was  delivered 
to  the  King,  Hec  sent  instantly  for  the  &)cotts 
Commissioners,  and  iifiparted  it  to  them,  who  (a£ 
His  Majestie  after  told  mee)  joyned  fully  in  the 
approbation  thereof,  and  were  so  much  satisfied 
with  the  (Je.signe,  as  the  Lord  Lanarick  did 
aSirme  tliat  in  his  judgement  His  Majestie  liad 
never  anie  thing  in  view  since  the  beginning  of 

*  "  Mr.  Aahbumham  hod  k>  great  a  detestation  of  the  Scots 
"  lliBt  he  expected  no  good  from  their  firateraiiy,  the  pre&by- 
"  terjana  of  Uic  cilj' ;  mid  did  really  believe  chat,  if  his  muje^ty 
*'  ^ould  put  himHL-lf  into  their  hands,  tut  wua  tidvised  by  tnuny, 
"  with  a  purpose  that  he  should  there  be  concealed,  t3l  some 
"  fiivounihle  conjancture  should  offer  luwlf,  the  .lecurity  of  such 
"  an  cscapr  was  not  to  be  rclivd  un  :  nnd  very  cnrntUig  dtMsuadtd 
"  kit  vwUer  from  enltrlaiaing  the  thvUfht  of  it."  Clarendon'* 
History  of  the  Rebellion. 
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His  troubles  that  was  so  Ukdy  to  doe  His  worke 
as  what  wtxa  then  proposed.  Breefly  they  did 
unanimously  agree  that  they  would  doe  tbeir 
parts,  if  the  King  would  put  in  practize  His  owne; 
only  at  their  takeing  leave  of  His  Majestic  ihej 
desired  they  mlglit  have  liberty  till  the  next 
morning  to  tliinke  of  some  Circamstaaccs  (not 
that  they  could  adde  anie  thing  to  the  Substanct 
of  the  Proposition)  which  might  happily  conduce 
to  the  more  certaine  effecting  the  ends  tliereof; 
but  when  they  came  the  next  day  to  close  all, 
they  did  (to  His  Majestie'a  grcate  amazement) 
retract  what  formerly  they  bad  so  cbeereiiillf 
consented  to,  excuseing  themselves  upon  the  de- 
fect of  their  power  to  undertake  so  weighty  a 
business  without  tlie  knowledge  and  command  of 
the  Estates  of  Scotland ;  as  likewise  that  it  would 
bee  too  hazardous  an  Accompt  both  for  His  Ma- 
jestie  and  them :  yet  they  hansomely  offered  to 
waite  upon  Him  in  the  utmost  dangers  as  private 
persons,  but  could  not  doc  it  as  publick  ministers. 
And  that  very  day  Sir  John  Berkeley  likewise 
withdrew  his  judgement  from  the  .lesigne  of  the 
King's  going  to  London  (notwithstanding  that 
hce  hod  engag'd  his  Faitb  and  Honour  to  joiac 
with  mee  and  M'  Legg  in  that  Accompt,  or  perish 
in  it),  alledgelng  the  greate  danger  that  thereby 
might  happen  to  His  Majestie's  Person,  and  liie 
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little  probabilitie  of  snccess ;  not  well  consider- 
Ingf  His  Majeatie's  miserable  condicion  at  that  pre- 
sent time,  being  then  confin'd  to  His  chamber, 
and  frequently  advertised  (by  persons  of  good 
affection  to  Him)  that  there  was  some  privaC 
practise  upon  His  life,*  perticularly  M'Ackworth 
iaform'd  His  Majestie  that  CoUonell  Rainsbo- 
rough  was  resolved  to  kill  Hira,  and  offered  to 
proove  it  by  two  witnesses,  that  there  was  nothing 
that  could  be  thought  on  in  order  to  His  prcser- 
IpBtion  that  would  not  carry  danger  with  it,-f-both 
to  the  King  and  those  that  endeavoured  to  serve 
Him  in  it. 

to  This  was  matter  of  no  small  wonder  to  mee,  to 
find  hira  start  from  a  business  of  that  grcate  con- 
cernment, especiallie  when  it  was  to  be  put  in 
execution  the  next  day ;  though  1  am  more  than 
confident  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  anie  un- 
worthy or  faithless  apprehension.  But  Ma'  Legg 
Tetum'd  to  us  and  comraanded  us  from  His  Ma- 
jestie to  propose  some  other  place  for  Him  to  goe 

I  *  "  The  king  every  dfty  received  KtUe  billets  or  letters  «e- 
r  cretly  conveyed  to  him  without  any  name,  whid]  ftdvertised 
"  him  of  wicked  designs  upon  bis  life  : — many  who  rupoiivd  to 
*'  bim  brought  tlie  same  advic«  from  men  of  unque^iuuihle 
"  sincerity." 

t  "  Ihe  nmluDg  an  escape,  if  it  were  not  coutrived  with 
"  wonderful  su^ctty,  would  expose  him  Ut  be  assassinated  1^ 
"  pretended  i^orancc,  and  choired  upon  bimself."  History  of 
the  Rebi^Uion,  voL  v.  p.  487. 
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to,'  for  Hee  was  resolved  to  stay  no  lon^r  at 
Hampton  Court :  /  did  then  (culling  to  mind 
what  Coll.  Hammond  liad  said  to  mee  some  few 
dayes  before,  njccting  Him  u|>on  the  Roade  to 
London,  that  "  hoe  was  going  downe  to  his 
•*  Government,  because  hee  foimd  the  Armie  was 
•*  resol/d  to  breake  all  promises  with  the  King, 
**  and  that  bee  wnold  have  nothing  to  doe  with 
"  BMh  paftfiooB  actions ;"  as  likewise  what  bad 
paned  bctwmie  the  King  and  the  iScotts  Com- 
betweeoe  mee  and  Sir  Joho 
FT  IB  Ifaar  dissent  from  His  Majestie's 
«•  Loadoa)  m^m-hmatefy  (in  regard  of  iJte 
.mt^tktiUckoue  of  the  place)  offer  U, 
•Sb-Jiakm  OgUmder's  house  in  tkt 

NaiTStiTe  nibmilted  to  the  dnncd- 
he  mmt  u  that  wfaicb,  mrw  for  the  fint 
m^  m  kttt  fRaeoleil  to  the  puUick,  reaeons  hut 
ftspnif  •(  pafe  ($7  of  the  first  vtdume  of  tUfl  Vio- 
IW  aahk  hnlonui,  wbo«v  i<crupti]ous  outhrafintf  a 
,  hatii^  pnmii^ed  that  be  had  not  o&ly  read 
li^  Im  coofemd  at  large  with  hhn  en  Ihr 
(fte  IhiC  "  Mx.  Aahburaham  did  c^oniuiuly 
r  *■  hr  hii  Mf  tho^ghl  of  the  Ule  of  Wight  when  the 
Ci^  kft  aavMK  Cant.*' 

^yy  MlrfAtrfwwid  roimpe  it  has  been  sJiewa  that 
hatvaa  «»  tmmt  tm  AAhumham's  wishing  to  deny  bis  wit 
mIk  tarf  <^  Aawghi  i  that  even,  if  he  had  bad  the  with,  be 
^^^t^^mmMtiiti  power  to  deny  it;  and  that  in  past 
riMtewvMteytt. 

^^^MM%  pMaUe  to  contend  that  lord  Clarundon  sbixiU 
mgm^m*  >Vk  **  hcMil  of  Ashburnhara's  letter,  printed  sal 
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j/fFight;  where  His  Majestie  might  con- 
coiiceal'd  till  Hee  Imd  gain'd  the  experience 
le  Goveniour's  inclinations  to  serve  Him, 
1  if  goodj  that  place  would  ueeure  Him  oer- 
r  from  the  fcai'es  of  anie  private  Conspiracie 

led  in  1648  ;  (especially  aSiet  having  "  conferred  at  targe" 

subject  with  the  auttior  of  it;)  in  which  (as  the  reaijer 
eu)  he  avows,  and  ju&lities  the  kinga  dt'termiimtiiMJi  by 
y  same  arguments  which  arc  here  insiaicd  on.  Yet  la  it 
alluded  to  by  bis  lordship  -,  nor  [e  it  to  be  found  among 
)tatc  papers  which  (rUHng  titrce  folio  volumcii)  are  said 
inlain  the  muteritJa,  from  wbit  li  the  Hblory  of  the  great 
iDion  was  composed;    mid  ihc  authorities,  on  which  the 

of  his  relatioH  \a  foundnd," 

lust  be  acknowledged  that  among  tuch  authorities  at 
Lshbamhom's  letter  could  not  with  propriety  have  been 
d. 

re  is  however  another  letter  of  the  groom  of  the  bett- 
er's, which  ihc  chancellor  hnjt  dcrign'd  to  admit  in  hitt 
ioD  of  9tal«  papers  ;  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  better 
rst  may  be  regarded  as  of  sullicicnt  authority  for  the 
f  thu  illu&triuu&  historiuu's  rululiuu,  where  be  nAyi,  that 
n  Culpejier  (lo  whom  the  letter  Is  addressed)  and  Ash- 
m  there  was  "  an  entire  confidence  and  friendship." 

there  is  also  a  letter  subsequently  written  hy  the  lord 
«r  to  his  friend^  which  commencing  thus — "  I  again 
,  eamcAtty  entreat  you  to  bend  all  your  wit  to  :idvance  the 

Ai  treaty If  you  can  make  the  Scoti  your  friends 

,  auy  honest  terms,  do  it" — ia  hotter  authority  for  the 
f  J.  A's.  relation,  than  for  that  of  lord  Clarendon's,  as  tn 
T  the  former  advieed,  or  dissuaded,  the  king's  trusting 
f  to  the  Scotcli  commifisioners. 

In  fumesa  to  be  observed  that  the  dale  of  this  Ivtter  is 
jy,  1646. 

i  these  letters,  u  on  many  accounts  not  irrelevant  to  the 
e  of  this  publication,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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of  the  Agitators  at  Putney  (the  principall  cndol 
His  Reinoovt!,)  there  being  then  no  Soldiere  ol 
the  Armie  m  tlmt  Island;  keepe  intelligence  with 
the  Annie  if  hy  anie  accident  they  should  resuine 
their  desires  of  serveing  Him  (HLs  flight  from 
thence  being  liable  to  no  other  inteqiretation 
than  to  save  His  life) ;  hold  up  the  droopong 
hearts  of  His  owne  Partie ;  give  opportunitie  to 
the  Scotts  or  the  Houses  of  ParliaineDtj  (both 
being  then  highly  in  opposition  to  the  Armie)  to 
make  some  further  application  to  His  >Iajefitie 
and  bee  more  in  readiness  there,  than  la  anit 
other  part  of  the  Kingdouie,  to  receave  advantage 
by  the  Fleete,  if  at  anie  time  the  Sea-inen  should 
retume  to  their  duties.  But  if  no  Conditions 
could  be  had  from  the  Govemour  His  Majesde 
would  be  then  close  by  the  water-side,  and  mi^t 
(when  there  should  be  no  Argument  left  for  His 
stay)  take  boate  and  dispose  of  His  person  into 
what  part  beyond  the  Seas  Hee  pleased. 

To  this  Proposition  Sir  John  Berkeley  did  once 
more  fiiUy  concurrc,  and  then  M'  I^gg  bastned 
(for  wee  had  but  very  little  time  for  us  to  debate 
anie  thing,  so  pressing,  and  so  impatient  was  the 
King  to  bee  gone)  to  give  an  Accompt  what  bod 
passed  amongst  us;  and  to  desire  His  Majcstie  (tf 
Hee  did  approove  of  it)  that  Hee  would  bee 
pleased    (because   it    was  almost  impossible  to 
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adjust  all  circumstances  belonging  to  His  escape 
without  speakcing  with  him)  to  come  (in  the  even- 
mg)  into  the  Gallerie,  whither  Sir  John  Berkeley 
and  I  would  finde  meanes  to  gainc  access  to  Him. 
When  wee  carae»  I  told  His  Majestic,  that  M'  Legg 
had  deHvcr'd  His  pleasure  to  us,  to  provide  for 
His  gocing  from  thence,  and  wee  were  verie 
readie  to  obey  him  ;  but  I  did  most  humbly  bcgg 
of  Him,  that  Hee  would  bee  pleased  to  say  whither 
really  and  in  verie  deede  Hee  was  a/raid  of  His 
life  in  that  place,  for  His  gocing  from  thence 
seemed  to  us  an  occasion  of  a  verie  great  change 
in  His  affaires. 

His  Majesty  protested  to  GOD,  that  Hee  had 
greate  cause  to  apprehend  some  attempt  upon  His 
Person,  and  did  erpect  everie  koure  when  it  should 
bee,*  I  reply'd,  that  it  did  not  then  become  iis 
to  make  anie  further  enquiry,  but  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  and  there- 
fore if  His  Majestic  would  bee  pleased  to  say 
whither  Hee  would  goe,  wee  would  cari7  Him 
thither,  or  loose  ourselves  in  the  endeavour  of  it. 


*  "  It  is  true  tbat  they  botb  (B.  and  A.)  writ  apologies  or 
"  oamtioDS  of  lUI  that  hud  jm^L-d  in  ibnl  affair ;  in  vhich  there 
"  VBB  fiot  any  clatr  relation  of  any  prohabif  indueemtnt  that  pre- 
*•  tsaiitd  with  tkf  kmg  to  underlalcf  that  joumetj.  I  linvc  read 
"  both  their  relation*,  and  conrvrrud  with  them  both  at  liirgu  to 
"  difCOWr  in  truth  what  the  motittt  might  be,  ichkh  ltd  to  to  fatal 
"  an  end."  (H'J     Hist,  of  the  HebellioB. 
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The  King  tolj  us  that  Hce  bad  some  thoughts  of 
going  out  of  the  Kingdome,  but  for  the  shortness 
of  the  time  to  prepare  a  Vessell  to  transport  Him. 
and/or  the  other  Reasons  I  had  sent  Him  bjf  Ma/ 
Leggj*  Hee  was  resolved  to  goe  to  the  hie  of  H'igkt, 
and  the  manner  of  His  escape  being  then  agrec'd 
on  wee  left  Ilim,  and  the  next  night  Ilec  per- 
formed His  partj  and  wee  ours. 

Being  come  by  morning  within  less  than  twenty 
miles  of  the  Island,  His  Majesty  called  us  all  to 
Him,  and  said  that  his  mlnde  was  changed  (in 
probabilitie  verie  unfortunately)  for  Hee  would 
not  goc  into  the  Isle  until!  Hee  knew  how  the 
Govemour  would  receave  Him,  and  therefore 
commanded  Sir  John  Berkeley  and  my  self  to 
goe  to  him,  and  to  try  what  Conditions  wee  couki 
get  from  him ;  and  if  wee  found  him  unwilling  to 
receave  Him,  that  then  wee  should  endeavour  to 
procure  a  Barque  to  transport  Him}  in  the  mean 
time  Hee  would  goe  to  Titchfield  (the  Earle  of 
Southampton's  House)  where  wee  should  find  Him 
if  wee  did  returne  in  anie  reasonable  timfb.  At 
this  alteration  I  found  my  self  in  a  gi-eatc  streight, 
not  being  willing  to  refuse  the  King's  Command, 
nor  in  anie  kind  desirous  to  leave  Him,  for  that 


*  "  Yet  Mr.  A.  did  conatanUy  deny  that  be  ever  bad  vty 
"  thought  of  the  Isle  of  'V^'ight,  wbcQ  the  king  kft  Uaiii|Koi 
"  Court." 
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ibove  nil  other  things  appeared  hardest  to  mee  to 
>e  coniply'd  with,  hnveing-  never  quitted  His 
Person  from  the  very  beginning-  of  His  troubles, 
my  escape  from  Newcastle  by  His  owne  Cora- 
nand,  when  the  Seotts  would  have  delivered  mee 
ip  to  the  Parliament  only  excepted) ;  but  His 
Vlajestie  concluded  it  to  bee  absolutely  best  for 
liis  Service,  and  wee  submitted;  so  Hee  took 
Via'  JLegg  with  Him,*  and  Sir  John  Berkeley  and 
I  went  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  being  arriv'd 
ind  meeting  with  the  Governour  I  dosJr'd  Sir  John 
Berkeley  to  acquaint  him  with  the  reason  of  our 
jomeing  to  hiro,  who  then  asked  the  Govei-nour 
ivho  hee  thought  was  veric  ncare  him  ?  he  said 
liee  knew  not ;  Sir  Jolm  Berkeley  pcply'd,  even 
good  King  Charles,  who  was  come  from  Hampton 
Court  for  fcare  of  being  murderd  privatly.  This 
was  (to  speakc  modestly)  a  verie  unskilfuU  en- 
trance into  our  business,  nothing  being  to  bee 
preserv'd  with  greater  secresy  from  him,  than  that 
the  King  was  come  from  Hampton  Court,  our 
pretence  naturally  being  to  have  retum'd  thither 
with  his  answeare,  to  the  end  that  His  Majestic 

I  *  "  Upon  ihi.i  diMpfmintraciit  ihc  king  thougfat  it  best — to 
"go  to  Tichfield. — Thrrc  he  refircsliLt]  himself,  and  conmUed 
■'  vitb  hit  thrw  servanU. — In  tkxM  debate  the  Isle  of  Wight 
"  nint«  to  be  mentioned  (as  (bey  say)  by  Asliburnham. "  Hiat.  of 
Ihe  RebcUioo. 

TOl*.  II.  I 
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mig'bt  have  made  ii  judgement  of  Hammond's 
Resolution  at  His  owne  tcisarc^  wliidi  of  necessity 
H6c  must  liave  done,  if  Sir  John  Berkeley  hod 
not  discover'd  that  the  King  was  so  neare  him. 
At  the  first  the  Governour  seemed  very  much 
discomposed,  but  after  some  pause,  desired  to 
know  what  His  Majestie  would  expect  from  him. 
I  told  him  to  preserve  him  in  lionoiir  and  nafetie 
so  as  became  Ids  dutic  to  the  Peace  of  the  Nation, 
by  a. happie  reconciliation  betweene  Him  and  the 
Parliament  and  Army;  so  hee  desir'd  wee  would 
dine  with  him,  and  hee  would  thinkc  further  of 
what  wee  had  propos'd,  professing  to  be  verie 
willing  to  serve  the  King.  By  this  invitation  St 
John  Berkeley  and  I  got  opportunity  to  conferr, 
and  concluded,  that  in  regani  His  Majestic  wbs 
in  greate  danger  to  be  taken  where  Hee  was,  it 
was  necessarie  wee  should  shorten  tlie  tvorkewilii 
the  Governour,  by  desireing  his  positive  answeare 
to  this  question.  Whither  hee  would  deliver  Mis 
Majefltie  to  the  Parliament  or  Annie,  in  case  tlu? 
should  desire  unreasonable  things  from  Him  (mcb 
as  are  altogether  repugnant  to  His  ConjMnenM 
and  Honour)  and  Hee  sliall  refuse  togmnt  iheiu: 
At  which  hee  made  some  hesitation,  and  said  bee 
woiild  consider  what  sitisfaction  was  fitt  for  him 
to  give  us  in  tliat  point,  and  soone  after  Sir  Joho 
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Berkeley  and    hce  debuteiog  that  question  by 
thwnselTcs,  bee  cheerefullie  proferVl  this  ensueing 

Mbngageinent  to  His  Majestie. 

H    That  binck  it  APPBAJtBo  His  Majkstib  camk 

pPROM  HAM}nX>N  Cot'ST  TO  SAVE  HiS  LIFE,  IF  HbB 
PLEASBD  TO  PUT  HlMSBLF  INTO  HIS  HANDS  WHAT- 
BVBR  Hf.K  rOULU  SXPECT  PROM  A  PBRSON  OP 
HONOUR  OR  MONE8T1B,  HiS  MaJGSTIB  SHOULD  HAVE 

Kt    MADB  GOOD   RY   HiM. 

H    Whereu'iti;  wbcn  Sir  John  Berkeley  had  ac- 
^^uointed  niee,  we  considered  whither  our  aeccpt- 
thosc  Conditions  for  the  King;,  were  not  the 
llAlUng  of  our  Jnsti*uctions,  there  being   con- 
U'd  ill  the  ppofer  iis  iiiuch  as  wee  could  liope 
r.  His  Mujestie  being  the  Judge  uf  what  was 
lODorable  and  honest,  especially  setting  still  be- 
fore us  the  sad  apprehensions  we«   had   of  the 
King's  being  pursued  and  taken  before  wee  could 
Hp^  to  Him  (this  passage  In'ing  uf  givate  use  if 
Kbat  should  happen)  wee  both  concluded  iu  the 
affirmative,  and  told  the  Govcmour  wee  did  ap- 
proove  of  the  prefer  bee  had  made,  and  would 
repmre  to  His  Majestic  to  give  Him  an  Accompt 
uf  it,  who  wee  beleeved  would  be  speedily  with 
Hee  then  proposed  to  Sir  John  Berkeley 
Lt  oue   of  us   shuuUl   stay  with  him   till  tlie 
ktber  did  returiie,  wherewith  Sir  John  Berkeley 
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acquainted  inee,  and  offered  himself  to  stay,  which 
I  did  not  mucli  dispute,  as  well  because  1  thought 
that  part  least  dangerous  (signifieing  only  a  man's 
drawing-  his  neckc  out  of  the  Collar),  as  for  that  I 
did  Ueleeve  myself  most  useful!  tollis  Majestiein 
case  Ilee  had  taken  up  anie  other  Resolution, 
well  knowing  all  the  sea  coasts  in  that  county. 
Whilst  wee  were  agreeing  which  of  us  ebould 
stay,  the  Govcrnour  came  to  us  and  said,  hee 
would  adde  thus  much,  that  if  wee  would  let  him 
know  where  the  King  was,  hee  would  go  hinisdf 
and  deliver  the  same  thing  to  His  Majestic  as  bee 
had  done  to  us ;  but  wee  both  resolv'd  not  to  tell 
him  the  particular  place:  yet  I  presently  laid 
hold  of  his  goeing  to  the  King,  and  was  very  gls4 
of  (bat  motion,  there  l>eing  no  better  salve  (in  my 
understanding)  for  the  difficulty  which  only 
rested  with  mee,  which  was  that  His  Majestic 
would  not  bee  at  Hbertie  to  doe  anic  thing  else, 
in  cose  Hee  should  not  approovc  of  what  was  t«n- 
dreii  to  Him,  the  Governour  liavcing  then  the 
knowledge  of  His  l>eing  come  from  Hampton 
Court,  and  not  farr  from  him,  would  certdnlv 
have  sent  Spies  with  either  of  us,  and  so  haw 
l>eene  sure  to  have  seized  Him,  if  Hee  should 
have  taken  anie  other  Course ;  and  by  his  goeing 
1  conceived  a  good  expedient  was  offered  to  put 
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into  His  Majestie's  [wwer  to  dispose  of  Himself 
anie  other  way,  if  Hec  liked  not  to  goc  to  the  Isle 
of  Wigbt  upon  those  Conditions. 

The  Govemour  then  takeing  with  him  the 
Captaine  of  Cowcs  Castle,  and  their  two  servants 
(for  I  refused  to  stirr  if  they  would  take  8oldiei-s 
with  them,  as  Sir  John  Berkeley  told  mec  hec  had 

Ipropos'd)  wee  embarqued,  and  were  tog:ether  till 
wee  came  to  Titchfield  Townc,  where  I  desired  to 
go  before  to  the  Lord  of  Southampton's  (where  I 
then  told  liiiri  the  King  was)  and  acquaint  His 
Majestic  with  what   had   passed,  and  with   my 

»  Resolution  to  give  Him  his  election  in  disposeing 
His  person.  When  I  had  made  the  whole  rela- 
tion  to  the  King",  Hec  was  pleased  to  say  (with  a 
W  very  severe  and  reserved  Countenance,  the  first  of 
that  kinde  to  mee),  that  notwithi>tanding  that 
Engagement,  Hee  verily  beleeved  the  Governour 

Iwoald  make  Him  a  Prisoner.     1  presumed  to  tell 
Him  (thougli  with  the  saddest  heart  that  cei-t^iinly 
ever  anie  man  had)  that  I  was  sui-e  His  Instruc- 
tions were  fully  obey'd,  they  being  to  try  what 
Conditions  wee  could  get  for  Him;    but  since 
Kvbat  was  done  did  not  please  Him,  I  was  happy 
that  I  bad  provided  an  Expedient;   soe  that  if 
uHee  would  say  what   other  course   Hee  would 
■■steere,  I  would  take  order  that  the  Govemonr 
rshould  not  mterrupt  Him ;   His  Majestic  ask'd 
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mec  how  timt  coald  possibly  bee,  since  the  Go- 
vernour  was  come  with  usr  I  answear'ri,  that  bis 
comeing"  made  anie  other  way  inoi-e  practicable 
than  if  hee  had  stayed  behind.  Hee  then  told  aee, 
that  Hee  had  sent  to  Hampton  for  a  Vessel!,  to 
transport  Him  into  France,  and  wa^  in  g-ood  bopr 
to  bee  supply'd,  and  that  Hee  expected  Newes  of 
it  everie  moment,  but  verie  earnestly  pressed  to 
know  how  I  would  cleare  Him  of  the  Covemotr; 
1  answeared  that  I  was  resolved  and  ppejKired  to 
kill  him  and  the  Captaine  with  my  owne  hands. 

His  Majestie  walkeing  smne  few  turner  in  the 
Roome,  an<l  (as  Hee  was  aiVcnvards  pleaded  to 
tell  mce)  weighing  what  I  had  propo«i*cl  to  Him, 
and  oonsidering  that  if  the  shipp  should  no( 
corae,  it  would  not  bee  manie  houres  before  some 
(in  pursuance  of  Him)  would  Heize  Him,  the  ooo* 
sequence  whei-eof  Hee  verie  much  appreheflded, 
resolved  Hee  would  not  have  Execution  doae 
upon  the  Govemour,  for  Hee  intended  to  accept 
of  what  hee  had  profer'd  and  to  goc  with  him, 
luid  therefoi'e  commanded  hee  should  bee  called 
up,  Sir  John  Berkeley  being  not  yet  come  to  tfe: 
King.    '         "• 

When  the  Govemour  lame  into  the  King's  p»^ 
sence,  hee  declard  the  sjime  Engagement,  omI 
mnch  more  to  Him  ihtm  hee  bad  done  to  m, 
which  His  Majestic  accepted,  de^ireiug  him  to 
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remember,  that  Hce  was  to  bee  Judge  of  what 
was  honourabic  and  honest. 

After  two  lioures  stay  more  (in  which  time  no 
newes  at  ali  cniiie  of  the  shipi>,  nor  iadeed  was  it 
probable  there  could  be  anic,  for  that  verie  night 
the  Report  of  His  Majesties  departure  from 
Hampton  Court  was  come  to  Southampton,  atid 
orders  to  tlie  Maior  of  that  Place  to  shut  that 
PoTty  and  to  send  the  like  orders  to  tlie  Governour 
of  the  Isle  of  Wglit,  whicJi  letter  the  Governour 
shewed  raee  the  next  morning  verie  earlte,  so  that 
I  suppose  it  verie  cleare,  that  nothing  waa  leds 
hopeful)  than  a  tiiu-que  from  thence>  to  have 
transported  Kis  Majestie,  (however  that  objection 
hath  been  hu  frequently  made)  His  Majestie  tooke 
boate  and  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Where  being  come  Hce  had  for  a  while  all  the 
satisfaction  from  tlie  Governour  which  that  place 
could  affoord  (His  flight  from  Hiunpton  Court 
being  understood  by  Parliament  and  Arnue  to 
carry  greute  iunoccncic  with  it).  But  not  lung 
after  the  greate  differences  betweene  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Anuie  were  reconciled,  and  then  that 
detestable  villainc  (the  Governour)  begun  to  use 
His  Majestie  with  greate  irreverence,  which  caused 
the  King  to  resume  His  designe  of  goelng  to  the 
Queene,  (His  passion  in  the  thoughts  theixwf 
being  superior  to  all  other  things)  for  the  elTecting 
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whtTcof  Hee  was  pleased  to  propose  to  niee  His 
escape  from  tlienc<e:  I  told  Him  that  was  a 
happy  Command  for  mee,  aad  the  thing'  in  the 
world  I  had  most  long'd  for,  in  regard  that  if  tbc 
success  of  His  comeing  thither  should  prove  ill, 
Hee  wotUd  Htill  remember*  I propos'd  thai  place  lo 
Him,  aiid  therefore  would  instantly  apply  myself 
to  what  was  His  pleasure  in  that  particular;  and 
to  the  way  of  His  escape  I  desired  His  Mnjestie  tii 
write  to  the  Queene  to  send  with  iUl  speede  & 
French  Vcssell  to  Southampton  with  some  nadve 
Commodities  of  that  Countrie,  with  directions  lo 
the  Master  to  obey  my  orders,  which  voas  •fdii- 
creetljfperfomid;  and  all  other  things  necessarie 
to  that  worke  beiug  prepared  and  adjusted,  I  told 
His  Majestic  if  Hee  pleased  to  goe,  I  did  not 
doubt  but  carry  Him  away  without  interruption. 
The  King  with  greate  joy  ranne  to  the  window  tB 
see  how  the  wind  stood  by  the  fane,  and  findeing 
it  perfectly  faire,  made  all  hast  to  draw  on  His 
b(K>tes,  (fur  Hee  h;id  libcrtie  then  to  ride  abroad), 
and  being  rejulie  to  goe  out  of  His  Chamber,  Hee 
turn'd  againc  to  looke  upon  the  fane,  when  so 
fatall  a  mischeefe   did   attend   Him,  as   it  vas 


*  "  Yet  Mr.  A.  did  constantly  deny,"  8tc.  &c,  Hisi.  of  tix 
KebellioD. 

t  This  bci'ma  to  have  'bccii  ilic  only  instant-c  ufbcr  nwyolji 
vu-opemtiiOD  to  fauliUttv  the  kin^'a  escape. 
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changed  at  that  iiiKtarii  clvane  contrary,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  nix  daycs  together,  bo  as  the  B:u*que 
could  not  stirr;  at  the  end  of  which  time  Com- 
missioners were  sent  from  the  Pjirtiament  to  His 
Majestic  to  gaine  His  consent  to  the  fonre  Bills, 
against  which  the  Scolts  Commissioners  (being 
likewise  present)  did  make  a  publickc  Pratesta- 
tion,  and  privatly  miide  new  offers  to  the  King, 
with  strong  reasons  to  perswade  hira  to  accept 
them. 

His  Majestie  totallie  despaireing  of  ante  good 
either  by  Parliament  or  Armie  (they  being  then 
nnited)  and  in  hopes  to  get  into  France,  from 
whence  Hee  might  waitc  advantages  by  the  pro- 
mised Army  from  Scothuid,  most  heartily  em- 
braced the  Treaty  with  the  Scotts  Commissioners, 
and  came  in  two  dayes  to  a  conclusion  of  all 
things ;  nothing  being  desired  of  the  King  but 
that  as  manie  of  His  English  subjects  as  were 
willing  tu  take  the  Covenant  might  doe  it,  with- 
out being  liable  to  punishment  for  it,  but  on 
their  parts  all  imaginable  Supplies  that  the  King- 
dome,  of  Scotland  could  aJfoord  towards  the  re- 
storeing  His  Majestic  to  His  just  Rights  were 
undertaken. 

And  when  His  Majestic  had  deliverM  His  An^ 
Bweare  to  the  foure  Bills,  wluch  was  (upon  the 
whole  matter  negative)  layeiog  the  g[OUQ<l  thereof 
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to  be,  the  incapacity  Hett  was  then  in,  to  con)' 
prize  all  inten-stH  in  the  selling  of  a  P&ice,  since 
the  8cotts  Cointiiissiuiiei's  had  prot^tetl  agaio&t 
those  BilJs  which  the  Pai-liainent  beleeved  lo  be 
the  only  measure  of  their  fiatisfaction.  At  which 
the  Eng'Usli  Commissioners  and  the  Guvemour 
were  so  enrftged  iigainst  Sir  John  Berkeley,  M' 
Legg-  and  mi/self,  (beleeveing  then  absolutely  that 
there  was  some  ^Jgreement  made  betweene  tfie  King 
and  the  Scotls,  and  that  wee*  hud  been  itutin- 
mentall  in  the  deniall  His  Majestic  gnvc. the  foore 
Bills)  as  the  »aine  day  the  English  C'ornmis^iooen 
went  away,  wee  were  all  reniooved  from  our 
iitiendance  uii  His  Maje.stie. 

Soe  that  I  cuuld  not  bee  longer  active  in  the 
bnsiness  of  contriveiug  tlie  King'8  e^*a]>e  froa 
CasHbrooke  Castle,  but  wai>  necessitated  to  di»> 
miss  the  French  Vessell,  and  ttetake  myself  to 
some  other  way  of  bringing  that  to  pass. 

And  carrying  the  King's  Cypher  with  ince  out 
of  the  Island)  I  found  tneanes  to  lett  Him  knowe, 
that  /  trembled  to  thinhe  what  would  become  of 
Him  if  the  Governour  should  search  JUis  papen, 
BXn\Jind  about  Him  the  agreement  with  the  Scott*, 
and  therefore  besought  Him  to  dispose  of  it  in  torn 
safe  hand. 

*  "  Mr.  A.  hud  so  grait  a  detestation  of  the  Scott :— «nd  llai 
"  npinionof  his  wasuniversallvknuwn."  Hist,  of  tli«Rcbdl»a- 
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And  then  offered  to  Him  that  if  Hec  would 
enga^  some  person  about  Him  to  convey  Him 
out  of  the  Castle  to  the  water  side,  I  would  have 
a  boate  there  ready  to  receive  Him,  and  Horses 
at  Netley   Parke,  to  carrie    Him    to  the   place 

,    wlH^re  I  had  provided  a  shipp  to  transport  Him. 

I  ^'His  Majestic  sent  me  word  that  the  Scotts 
Commisfiionei-s  (by  their  last  dispatch)  seemed  to 
bee  in  greAte  paine  about  the  Papers  of  Agree- 
ment, and  ha<l  the  Rame  apprehensions  that  I  liad 
of  His  beings  searched,  pressinj?  with  ^eate  earn- 
estness to  send  them  to  the  Qneene,  us  well  foi- 
the  preservation  thereof,  (they  being  the  rule  of 
all  things  betweene  them),  as  for  avoiding  the 
danger  which  would  inevitably  fall  upon  them, 
if  those  papei-s  should  be  discovered  before  they 
arrived  in  Scotland ;  but  Hee  had  sent  them,  to 
mee  carefully  to  provide  for  His  avd  their  security, 
by  placeiug  them  where  they  may  rest  concealed 
till  some  seasonable  opportunity  to  make  iise  of 
them  ;  which  papers  I  closed  in  lead  and  left 
them  in  Sir  Charles  Barkley's  house ;  and  verie 
happy  it  was  that  His  Majestic  did  Rond  them  to 
mee,  for  within  Ten  dayes  His  Cabinet  was 
broken  open,  and  search  made  for  all  his  write- 
ings,  expressly  ayming  at  those  papers;  and  fur- 
ther added,  that  what  I  had  proposed  to  Him 
conceraing  His  escape  was  verie  welcome,  and  in 
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oi*der  thereto  wouUl  have  race  waite  for  Him 
everie  iiight  at  the  sea-side,  till  Hec  lUscharg'd 
nice,  fur  most  assuredly  Hee  would  doc  his  parte, 
being  coafidcnt  of  the  assistance  of  one  ahmt 
Hira,  and  haveing  discovci*ed  (upon  tryall)  that 
Hee  could  pass  His  bodic  betwecnc  the  barrs  oi 
the  window  of  His  Chamber,  beeause  Hoe  found 
there  was  roome  enough  for  His  head  (the  ruk 
being  that  where  the  head  can  pass  the  body 
may)  ;  but  most  unhappily  Hee  mistooke  the  way 
of  measure,  for  instead  of  putting  forth  His  head 
sidcwaycs,  Hee  did  it  right  forward ;  by  which 
Error,  when  all  things  were  adjusted  for  His 
escape  the  second  time,  and  that  Hee  thought  Ut 
put  in  execution,  what  Hec  thought  so  sure  (tUsi 
passage  through  the  window)  Hee  stuck  fast  in 
it,  and  (as  Hec  was  pleased  to  send  mee  worI} 
did  straiiie  so  much  in  the  attempt,  as  Hee  was  in 
greate  extreamity,  though  with  long  and  paineftH 
stnigliugs  Hee  got  back  againe,  without  ask 
ccrtaine  notice  taken  by  anie  man,  but  by  bbn 
who  waited  to  have  served  Him  when  Hee  had 
come  downc.*    There  were  some  other  Endeo- 


*  Gentle  and  courteous  aa  roulers  ore  always  supposed  to  be, 
it  can  bordly  be  eji^pcctcd  thai  many  of  ibcm  should  be  dispoMd 
to  give  Imf^dt  credit  to  this  anecdote  on  no  better  anlluHn^ 
than  Adhbumhum'«.  Ilcnec  it  may  not  be  tinAccc|)l«blc  to 
them  (in  order  that  they  may  Ihe  belter  fomi  their  own  judg- 
ment) lo  be  presented  wiih  the  followiiifir  extracts  from  loid 
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s  nsed,  but  what  effect  they  had  I  can  give 
Vccoinpt^M'  Lcgg,   M'  Levett,  and  myself 

idon  ;  which  (tftvr  having  conudered.  they  may  perhaiu  be 
wd  to  say,  like  the  old  man  in  Terencc'i  Comedy  {ood  as 
ubt  inuDy  an  uld  iruiii  in  rnxd  life  luu  (Uiid),  aAer  consult- 
jee  hiw^L-rs, 

"  Inccrttor  sum  mului  qukm  dudum." 


1. 


2. 
*<  The  king  hiul  a  file  uid  uv, 
"  vith  itbicli  lie  liuil  Willi  noiulcrrul 
"  trouble  uwcd  an  iron  bar  in  tb« 
"  winilow,  by  wfalch  be  conU  be 
"  able  to  get,  gnt ;  and  beinf  in  rea- 
"  dinraa  ibe  ni^ht  va«  appuinted, 
"  and  O(bonit>  al  tbe  flace,  where 
"  he  wta  u>  Tpmre  tbe  \ing.  At 
"  midi^bt  tbe  Iting  tunc,  to  the 
'*  window  rnolrin^  to  go  out,  but  d« 
"  he  waa  piittitig  tiiinietr  out  be  dia- 
"  cenied  more  penooa  (o  itaod  there 
"  about  iLaa  used  to  do,  and  there- 
"  upon  «uipect«il  that  there  was 
"  some  discoTCry  made,  and  so  shut 
"  the  window,  and  retired  to  h'l* 
"  bed.  And  lUit  was  all  the  grouud 
"  of  a  diflcounc  vbieb  tlien  flew 
"  abroad,  m  if  tbe  king  had  got 
"  half'Way  ont  at  the  window,  and 
"  could  aeitbet  draw  U*  body  aftct 
"  nor  ^et  bis  head  back.  And  so  was 
"  coiiipcllod  to  call  out  Tor  help, 
"  which  was  *  mere  fictioa." 


r  afterwards  be  did  aidca- 

'  lo  nakc  bis  c«:a|>c  out  of  tu« 

low,  havia^,  as  he  thought, 

.  peorbloii  made  for  him,  that 

ikad  been  out  of  bis  chamber, 

tight  luire  been  conveyed  out 
beir  reich.  But  he  wu  de- 
pd  by  a  Tulgnu*  assertion,  that 
n  the  linul  can  ont  the  whole 
f  will  follow ;  and  »u  having 
)e  an  experiment  with  his  head 
rceu  tbe  ban  of  the  window, 
Ytncludcd  thnt  be  conld  easily 
tfotoat  that  way;  bat  wbca 
tbooght  to  hare  esctuted  it, 
■had  Ua  head  out,  and  used  all 

nuAioiia  be  coald  to  draw  his 
f  after  him,  be  fonnd  himself 
tndghtcnml,  that  he  could  gel 
ber  backward  nor  forward, and 
r  much  pain  sustuncd  to  no 
fete,  he  was  forced  to  rail  ont 

aotnc  to  come  to  his  relief  i 

to  br  was,  from  withotit  and 
a  wtthla.iielped  back  iniolils 
abar,  which  put  an  end  to  all 
B^CB  of  that  kind." 

'  ihear  two  paiuagcii,  Nu.  1  i»  among  thoM  omitted  in  all 
»iu  anterior  lo  that  of  1826.  As  Ibe  ori^nol  editors  pro- 
•  Uioughl,  that  lw(j  hUL'h  ronlradiciory  aSMirlions  could  not 
id  before  the  public,  they  doubtless  rhusf  the  one  which 
ioUe  and  authentic  bi&torian  intendt<d  for  publicAtiiin,  tuiv- 
nodvcrtcntly  amittcd  to  cancel  tbe  other.    Hie  rcrtoSnty 
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being  (after  neare  a  quarter  of  a  ycnres  nttendanue 
in  the  nights  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  the  greatest 

muFit  Iw,  tliai  No.  1  wtw  tlie  uripnal  statement,  and  tlie  proba- 
bUity  is  thnt  he  afterwards  subsiicuted  No.  %,  when,  i^n 
"  reading  Jobn  Ashbumhmn's  Nanretivc,"  and  "  convenia^  ii 
"  lai^"  with  the  author,  he  diueovcred  "  the  grounH  of  lb* 
"  discourse,"  which  wag  "  fljriog  abroad,"  and  therefore  dccbral 
it  to  be  "  a  mere  fiction." 

'Ilierc  arc,  however,  rca*ons  to  doubt,  ■e^e^he^  this  be  « 
very  "  mere"  a  "  Action"  an  many  which  have  gained  idail- 
sion  into  this  most  authentic  of  historiei. 

In  Uie  letters  btttwecn  ('ol.  Hammond  and  ibe  Committee  tf 
Derby  Houne  in  one  from  Cromwell,  dftted  April  6,  1648,  is 
ivhich  Ihe  following  pussage  occurs. — "  luteUigence  came  to 
"  the  haads  uf  a  very  cuneideiablc  jKrsoa,  thai  the  king  ■*- 
"  tempted  to  got  out  of  hie  M'itiduw,  and  that  be  bad  a  cord  of 
"  Filk  with  hhn,  whereby  to  nWp  down ;  but  h\n  breast  was  so 
"  bi^,  the  tmr  would  nut  give  him  pa.4sage.  This  tnB  done  iB 
"  one  uf  Ihe  dark  nights,  about  a  fortnight  ago.  A  gentlenm 
"  with  you  led  liim  the  way,  and  sUj^jcd  down.  The  guard  duM 
"  tught,  had  some  quantity  of  wine  with  them.  Tbc  same  party 
"  assure*,  that  there  Is  nqua  fortU  gone  down  fr^nn  I.rfmdOBlo 
"remove  that  nUitJiele  which  hindered;  and  that  the  same 
"  denign  is  to  be  put  into  execution  iu  the  ne&t  dark  nigfata." 

In  another  letter,  dalod  on  the  15th  of  April  IGiB,  btm 
Gualtcr  Fast,  ficcretary  to  the  committee,  may  be  read  aa  W- 
lows — "  The  king  hath  a  bodkin  with  which  be  wiD  raise  the 
*'  leud,  in  which  the  iron  bar  of  the  window  stands,  to  put  in 
**  the  aqua  fortis  to  eat  out  the  iron.  Then  being  got  out,  ht 
"  will  from  the  bowlin  alley  cost  himself  over  the  wurks,  and  Ji 
"  make  his  escape."  And  ogiiin  in  one  decypbured  of  Afrf 
SSd — "  The  aqua  fortis  voa  spilt  by  the  way  by  accident ;  but 
**  yesterday,  about  four  o'clock,  u  fat  plain  man  curried  to  iki 
''  king  a  backer,  which  b  an  instnmient  made  here,  (in  purpow 
"  to  make  the  king'i  two  knive:^,  which  he  hath  by  liim,  cut  ai 
"  60W8.  The  time  assigned  i<t  Afay-day  at  night  for  the  tuag't 
"  escape  ;  but  H  may  be  sooner  if  opportunity  serves." 
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part  thereof  in  the  winter  e^son)  taken  prisoners, 
and  carried  to  ArvndvU,  fVarwkk,*  and  iValt'mg- 
ford  Castles ;  from  one  of  \rhii:h  I  wan  (by  His 
Majestie's  gfreate  favour  in  writeing  to  those 
honourahle  and  faithfull  persons  in  Colchester^ 
aud  by  their  submission  to  His  Majestie's  pleasure 
and  fdendly  incllnationfi  towards  mee)  exchan^^'d 
for  Sir  William  Massam,  but  with  this  Condition, 
that  I  should  depart  the  Kin^dume  in  two  montheSt 
and  in  the  ineaue  time  to  continue  at  wit/  House  in 
SasscXf  and  not  to  come  nearer  London  ;  soe  verie 
ri|pd  and  severe  the  PiirliaiuHnt  and  Arniie  were 
to  laee,  with  one  of  which  or  both  it  bath  been 
thought  I  had  kept  an  unworthy  and  di^^loyall 
Correspondence. 

About  the  time  of  my  Release  the  Parliament 
had  resolved  of  a  Treatie  with  His  Majestie  in  the 
Isle  of  Wiglu,  and  given  Him  libertie  to  call  such 
of  His  Sf^uojits  (ts  Hee  should  thinkefitt  to  watte 
on  Him  during  the  Treatie,  anuntgst  which  Hee 
was  pleased  to  mention  mee ;  hut  the  Houses  aftet- 
^  wards  put  a  Restriction  upon  tluit  freedome  which 
ikey  had  allowed  Him  in  the  chaise  of  His  servants 
'  (erpressly  to  prevent  "^nty  gttcing  to  Him)  as  some 


*  "  Ashbuniham  wiis  nut  nftCTWMrds  called  in  question  for 
[-*■  beinf?  instrunienul  in  the  king*  going  away,  but  lived  iin- 
I  *•  quetitioned  long  aJ'tcr,  8ic.  &c." 

+  This  resolution  of  tbe  House  lias  bc*n  piwn  at  pnj?*  34 1 
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oftiuin  hiwe  since  ttffirmed,  tieclareing  that  they 
would  not  pcrinitt  anic  to  atteml  the  King,  who 
were  excepted  persons  for  life  and  astate,  in  whidi 
(|ir;il location  I  being  inserted,  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  waite  on  His  Majestic  in  that  Treatic; 
yet  being  at  my  owne  house,  I  held  intelligence 
with  Him,  and  received  Coniinandi^  from  Iliin  to 
provide  a  Barque  at  Hastings  in  readiness  to  carry 
Him  into  Fi-ance,  and  to  send  horses  againe  to 
Nctley,  and  lay  others  betweene  that  place  and 
my  House,  to  the  end  that  if  the  Commissionent 
of  Parliament  should  insist  upon  such  particuUrs 
in  the  Treaty  as  His  Conscience  and  Honour 
could  not  submitt  to,  Hec  might  be  supplyed  with 
all  things  necessary  to  His  escape  when  Hee 
should  come  on  this  side  the  water,  which  Hee 
tooke  for  grantetl  that  Hee  should  be  able  to 
performe,  haveing  then  no  greate  Restraint  upon 
Him ;  all  which  were  punctually  observed ;  hot 
within  twenty  daycs  or  thereabouts  His  Mujestie 
sent  mee  the  Relation  of  His  Condition,  which 
Hee  expressed  to  bee  veric  melaneholie,  some 
persons  veric  neare  Him  haveing  refused  to  serve 
Him  in  His  escape,  and  so  gave  mee  order  to 
discharge  the  Barque  and  horses  that  waited  for 


of  (l)is  Viodicittion ;  where  lord  ClBrendon's  omission  of  thb 
"  rcstHctioti  frum  tUat  freedom."  ulluwed  to  46  of  lUc  kin^ 
friends  vitb  mily  (wo  excciitiiHis,  is  tdtut  [wtalcd  out. 
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Him,  conclutlting  thus,  that  He  heard  there  were 
divers  persons  taken  out  of  the  first  Exception, 
and  (hilt  I  was  in  that  number,  and  therefore 
commanded  mee  to  make  my  Composition,  it 
bcing^  Ilis  desire  to  preserve  (as  much  as  in  Him 
lay)  as  manie  as  Hee  could  of  those  who  had 
been  faithtuU  to  Hiiu,  though  Hcc  had  then  but 
iittle  hopes  to  preserve  Himself,  which  letter  I 
have  yet  kept.* 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  Composition,  I  found 
that  no  less  than  one  half  of  my  little  Estate 
would  be  a<;cepte<I,-f*  though  there  utis  no  president 
for  the  like  among  all  those  who  had  the  honour  to 
serve  the  King  in  His  waiTeSf  nor  hath  there  been 
since  ante  man  (who  was  admitted  to  Composition) 
iliai  hath  had  the  same  measttre ;  but  with  greate 
checrefullness  I  paid  it,  well  knowing  it  was  part 
of  the  price  of  my  loyalty,  and  a  sacrifice  of  ser- 
vices to  tlie  best  of  Kings  and  Masters. 

And  lastly  I  laid  the  dcsignc  of  His  escape 
from  S*  James,  and  had  attempted  it,  had  Hee 
not  been  close  restrain'd  that  verie  day  it  was  to 
bee  put  in  execution,  of  which  there  are  three 
Persons  of  honour  yet  liveing  who  were  to  have 


•  Thi»  letter  has  not  been  found. 

t  "  He  eompoundnl   (ua   wu    reported)  at  %n  cssy  rate.' 
Clareodon's  History. 
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bad  equall  shares  in  Chat  dutiful!  action,  but  man 
proposeth,  and  God  dis{>oseth,  and  no  Creature  is 
able  to  resist  TIis  power. 

I  due  end  thus  (and  1  doe  hope  to  be  justified 
by  all  ingenuous  and  con-sideriiig  men),  that  h 
was  not  the  King's  reinoove  from  Monipton  Court 
into  the  Isle  of  Wiglit  (there  being'  nothing  in  the 
Change  of  place,  either  of  losse  to  Plis  Majestic^ 
or  gaine  to  the  Armie,  or  Pai'liameat,  or  to  mec, 
all  our  Conditions  lieing  the  same  still)  that 
brought  the  Evell  fate  upon  Him  (how  crudl  and 
injuriously  soever  I  have  by  unworthy  and  base 
detracting  toungues  been  dealt  with ;  for,  after 
His  being  there,  Heo  had  (by  tlie  entrance  i^ 
Duke  Hamilton's  Armie)  according  to  the  Agree- 
ment in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  the  Insurrections  in 
Kent,  Essex,  Wales,  and  PomlVctt)  farr  great«r 
hopes  of  being  restor'd,  than  ever  Hee  had  whilst 
(in  Person)  in  Annes.  Adding,  tliat  after  all  this, 
Hee  had  a  Treaty  with  tlie  Parliament  personally, 
a  thing  till  then  ever  labour'd  for  by  His  Majestie, 
but  still  refiised  by  them ;  but  it  was  the  ill  8DC- 
ceas  of  all  these  greate  attempts,  together  with 
the  jealousy  (though  they  could  never  proove  anie 
thing)  the  Armie  pretended  of  the  Qnceoe's 
Treatie  with  the  Scotts  in  France,  whilst  tbf 
King  was  in  tlieir  hands  (as  some  of  the  cheefai 
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Instminents  in  that  horrid  murder  of  His  Majcstie 

doe  in  their  ordinarie  discourses  affirnic  Mis 
I  Majestie'.s  abetting  tlie  Cittie  of  London  when  the 

Anny  niarch'd  to  Bruneford,  iind  His  takeing  no 
■  notice  of  the  Annie's  interest  in  the  Treuty>at  the 

Isle   of  Wi^ht;    since  in   the  conchidein<(  of  a 

(Peace,  Hee  constantly  made  it  His  profession  to 
comprize  all  Interests,  and  had  ^iven  for  the 
Reason  of  His  refuseing  to  ni^e  Lawes  of  the 
foure  Bills  presented  to  Him,  the  Seotts  puhlicke 
Protestation  against  tiiein  because  the  Interest  of 
tlrnt  Nation  was  not  compi-ehended  in  the  Peace, 

■  tbe  Armie  beleeveing  it  iis  reasonable  for  the 
King  to  have  considcr'd  their  Interest  as  the 
Seotts,  and  that  nothing  but  His  greater  affection 
Vto  them  tlutu  to  the  Knglish  could  have  prevaiFd 
with  Him  to  have  made  that  omission.) 

»  These  I  say  tJicy  doc  declare  upon  all  occasions 
to  be  the  oniic  causes  of  all  the  mischcefc  that 
befell  Him,  how  falsely  and  how  ■wickedly  soever 

». suggested  by  them,  and  if  I  may  add  the  unheard 
of  wicked  ambition  of  Cromwell  (to  satisfie  which 
nor  rapine,  nor  blood,  no  nor  the  finall  destruc- 
tion of  the  habitable  world  could  beget  the  least 
pause)  I  thlnke  you  have  all. 

Nor  doe  I  know  of  anie  things  I  did  in  the 

.whole  transactions  with  the  officers  of  tlic  Armie, 

or  the  Governour  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  other  than 
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my  too  much  cretlulitie  (gruunded  upon  iheir 
absolutti  Interest)  in  the  performance  of  their 
proniiscs  (an  Error  of  Infirmitie,  but  no  kinoe  to 
Treason)  that  in  the  same  extremnities  the  King 
was  in  (and  it  is  not  easy  for  cverie  man  to  judge 
what  those  were)  I  should  not  in  the  same  igno- 
ranee  of  success  I  then  stooil  (notliing-  being  more 
wild  in  my  judgement  tlian  the  thought  of  FarliU' 
ment's  takeiug  away  His  Ul'e)  doe  the  veric  sauw 
things  I  <Ii<i,  with  the  full  assurance  of  the  preser- 
vation of  perfect  innocence  about  race. 

I  confess  I  have  lately  met  with  these  objcc- 
tions  ;  first,  that  it  was  a  fault  in  mec  not  to  kill 
the  Govemour  at  the  time  I  propos'd  it  to  Hi» 
Majestic,  without  iicquainting  His  Majestic  with 
it,  well  knowing  the  Kings  greate  tenderness  of 
blood. 

To  which  1  answeare,  that  the  action  had  not 
been  so  warrantable  without  His  Majestie's  con- 
cuiTcnce ;  nor  was  it  fitt  1  should  b«  respunsible 
for  the  success  which  might  ai^er  have  hapned  to 
Ills  Majestic  in  case  Hee  should  hare  been  takea 
in  pursuitc  and  murdered,  though  the  best  endea- 
vour under  Heaven  had  been  used  for  His  escape; 
and  would  it  not  then  have  been  laid  to  my  charge 
much  stronger,  that  Hee  might  ha\'e  accepted 
good  Conditions  from  the  Governoor,  and  thereby 
in  probability  have  been  rcstor'd^  had  not  I  !>oe 


M   i*asl 
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i*a9hly  and  soo  iuconsideratcly  without  His  Ma- 
jestie's  piivitie  prevented  Hioi,  would  not  this  I 
say  to  all  censoi-ious  men  have  heen  as  naturall  a 
Cause  to  have  then  blain'd  inee  for  that  Action,  a^ 
they  now  doe  for  t!ic  other  omission  f  Next  tiiat  I 
did  (at  our  first  coineing  to  the  Governour  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight)  discover  to  Him  where  the  King 
vas,  which  thing  I  doe  utterly  deny,  that  unliap- 
pie  discovciy  being  made  by  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
who  though  hec  told  him  not  the  particular  place, 
yet  hoc  told  Jiim  tlmt  the  King  was  verie  neare 
him^  a  secret  too  great  tu  be  reveal'd,  though 
I  am  verie  clcare  that  bee  intended  no  pi-ejudice 
by  it ;  but  I  doe  acknowledge  that  when  wee  were 
over  the  Sea,  and  at  the  Towne  of  Titchfield,  I 
then  let  the  Governour  know  that  the  King  was 
at  Titchfield  House,  and  desired  leave  to  goe 
before  to  inforrae  His  Majestic  what  had  pass'd, 
especially  to  give  Him  the  choise  of  disposeing 
Himself  by  secureing  the  Governour  from  inter- 
rupting Him,  which  Action  I  tooke  to  bee  the 
utmost  discharge  of  my  Duty, 

Thirdly,  it  is  objected  as  a  fault,  that  I  did  not 
(after  roy  Composition)  leave  this  Nation*  and 
attend  His  Majestic;  to  which  I  answearCj  that, 
first,  /  was  follow  d  so  close  with  actions  of/orHe 

*  "  Mr.  A.  continued  in  En^nd.  wiiI  ao  more  liable  to 
"  rfproacli." 
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/overt  Thousand  pounds,  for  moneys  /  stood  engaged 
for  His  late  Majestie,  that  it  was  utter  It/  impossi- 
hie /or  mee  to  stirr  from  hence;*   in    the  next 
place,  /  was  for  the  space  of  Three  i/eares  so  pene- 
cuted  h\f  Committem  to  discover  who  had  lent  the 
King  any  money  during  the  Warre,   as  I   bad 
scarce  time  to  cate  my  bread,  in  u'hich  exaraina* 
tion  it  must  be  granted  that  I  was  equally  carcftill 
of  other  mens  preservation  with  my  owne ;  oM 
for  jive  jfeares  more,  thei/  were  spent  in  close  im- 
priso/imenf  at  London,  and  Three  banishments  to 
Garnesey   Cattle,  the  cause  being  for   sending-^ 
mony  to  His  Majestie  :  besides  if  it  were  a  Crime, 
there  are  thousands  of  faithfhll  servants  to  His 
Majestic  involved  in  that  omission,  who  doe  all 
belecvc  our  stay  heei-c  to  have  been  more  profitH- 
blc  to  His  Majestic,  and  more  hazardous  to  our- 
selves, than  if  wee  had  attended  Him  beyond  tlw 
Seas>|  and  hope  wee  shall  not  bee  so  unfortmiale 

*  "  He  lived  unquestioned  in  the  sight  of  the  paHiamrni, 
"  and  in  cooversation  witli  some  of  the  ofKcen  of  ibe  am* 
"  who  hod  most  d^mvcd  him  ;■ — and  li%cd  At  case,  and  gffw 
"  rich  for  many  years  together  without  interruption." 

t  "  He  did  oend  over  to  the  kin^,  and  had  leave  to  stay ;  and 
"  «oni«time»  supplied  tlte  king  with  considerable  aunu  of 
"  money."     History  of  the  Jtebellion. 

X  Conapicuoiu  among  thoiM:  faithful  servantH  involved  h  dxit 
aniMioa,  who  believed  their  stay  here  to  have  been  more  pnv 
SlaUc  to  the  king,  and  more  huzurdouit  to  themselves,  ira 
e«rl  of  'Soutbonipton  ;  who  was  also  "  omon^  those  of  j 
■'  reputation,  who  gave  Ashburnham  a  good  testimony." 
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as  to  be  blaui'd  for  it,  since  in  our  labours  and 
sufferiogs,  and  all  imaginable  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote His  Majestie's  intet-est,  wee  discharged  the 
uttennost  of  onr  duties;    this  is   a  truth  well 

Iknowne. 
And  lastly,  I  have  heard  that  I  should  have  re- 
ceived Forty  Tliuusand  pounds  from  the  Piirlia- 
ment  or  Annie,  or  both,  for  carrying  the  King- 
from  Hampton  Court,  and  that  there  was  a  Gierke 
■  in  the  Exchequer  who  affirmed  that  he  h<id  paid 
mee  Twenty  Thousand  pounds  in    part  thereof 
H  with  his  owne  hands;  but  when  I  sought  afler 
"  him  I  found  he  was  full  of  repentance  for  that 
sinne,  and  thcix-forc  all  I  sayd  to  him  was,  that 
my  prayer  should  bee  that  God  would  bee  pleased 
to  forgive  him  (for  the  thing  is  so  ridiculous  in 
itself  as  it  needes  no  Answeare.) 

Indeed  I  should  be  glud  to  be  informed  of  anie 
more  objections,  to  the  end  that  the  world  might 
receive  such  further  satisfaction  as  my  innocency 
and  the  truth  of  the  matter  would  beare. 

I  close  all  with  this  assertion,  and  will  scale  it 
with  my  blood,  tliat  in  both  these  Actions  I  never 
intended  anie  thing  but  the  discharge  of  my  duty 
to  the  King,  nor  ever  had  a  disloyall  thought  to 
the  recovery  of  His  just  authority;  and  ray  wit- 
ness being  ip  Heaven,  I  doubt  not  but  that  God 
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of  His  mercy  will  show  some  tokens  upon  mee 
p>.inxvi.  for  good,  that  they  which  hate  mee  may  see  them 
and  bee  ashamed,  because  Hee  hath  holpen  mee 
and  comforted  mee. 
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XewouUe,  May  15tfa,  1€46. 

Dbark  Heart, 

The  necessity  of  my  aff^rs  bath  made  nie 
send  Jack  Ashburnhain  unto  thee ;  who  at  thk 
present  is  the  most  (and  with  the  greatest  iojos- 
tlce)  pei-sccutcd  of  all  my  servants,  aud  meejly  for 
hifi  lidelity  to  mee ;  which  is  well  knowne  to  thee, 
that  I  need  neither  recoracnd  him  to  thy  care,  nor 
take  y"  pains  of  setting  dowiie  the  present  state  of 
my  aflfaires,  and  how  they  have  changed  since  I 
came  from  Oxford,  and  why  it  is  so  long  since  1 
iviote  to  thee ;  referring  all  to  his  faithful  relation ; 
as  likewise  what  I  desire  thee  to  doe  for  my  assist- 
ance :  so  trensferring  at  this  time  y*  frecdome  of 
my  pen,  to  his  tongue,  I  rest  eternally  thine, 

C.  R. 

I  owe  Jack   £9,200.  which  I 

earnestly  recommend  thou  wouhjst 
assest  him  in  for  his  repayment. 


The  original  of  this  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Queensberry,  by  whom  a  copy  of  il 
was  given  to  the  late  Elarl  of  Ashburuham. 

On  account  of  the  mention  made  of  Julm 
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Ashbumhamj  both  in  the  Letter  and  in  the  Post- 
script, the  Document  is  the  more  satisfactory  from 
its  not  being  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants ; 
because  less  liable  to  suspicion,  as  to  its  4>eing 
genuine. 

The  date,  both  as  to  place  and  time,  agi-eeff  with 
tbat  of  a  letter  from  the  king  to  sir  £d.  Nicholas 
of  May  16th,  1646,  from  Newcastle:  in  which  he 
writes  ; — "  Jack  Ashbumbam  is  this  day  gone  for 
"  Fraunce."  Private  CoiTespondence  of  sir  Ed. 
Nicholas,  edited  by  W.  Bray,  Esquire. 
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LETTER  H. 

Becypliered  by  John  AfiliburDhun. 

Newcastle  Wednesday  8:  of  July.  Jack  I  know 
^not  how  many  weeks  in  ffmnce  and  neucr  a  letter 
from  you.  This  cannot  be  excused  but  by  your 
being  gone  to  meet  the  prince;  (if  ijume  of  yours 
haue  not  miscarried,)  the  securing  of  whom  is  soe 
fabsolutly  necessary  to  my  safety  (for  wkichffi'imce 
being  the Jittest  place  at  thU  time)  that  whnmeuer 
assists  his  coming  to  tfie  Queen  mat/  htf  that  ex- 

tise  munxf  errors;   it  being  soe  good  a  service  to 
e.     I  desire  you   to  remember  and    hel|>e  the 
Queen  to  answeare  tlie  Quere  I  made  in  the  la^tt 
kseetion  of  my  letter  to  her  which  goes  herewith 
■wberin  be  confident  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
stating  my  Ciise  to  her.  Upon  which  my  opinion  is 

tthat  I  am  lost,  if  I  goe  not  into  ffrance  before  the 
end  of  August  next :  and  take  heed  that  I  be  not 
beleened  too  late.  This  frccdome  of  opinion  I 
cxprese  to  none  but  you ;  yet  I  give  you  leaue  to 
use  it  according  to  your  discretion  for  the  re-st  of 
my  scruicc.  If  sir  Richard  ff^Ws  v.onie  to  ffrance 
tell  the  Queen  that  his  gatiaut  honest  and  discreet 
pearnage  in  the  Oxford  Treaty  hath  made  a  full 
mends  for  his  Xewurke  fault :  wherfore  let  her 
[£iuour  him  for  my  sake. 

TJiursday  nineth  of  July  *  Montr:   is  ncwltf 
teome. 

*  Montereu). 
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For  which  France  being  thejittestplacfttiiat 
time^  From  the  first  paragraph  it  is  evitknt  liial, 
contrary  to  Lord  Clarendon's  opinion,  and  to  liU 
Statement  of  Facts,  the  king  wished,  and  intended, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  with  tbe 
queen  his  mother.  This  is  further  ascCTtaioel 
from  an  intercepted  letter  of  His  Majestv  to  fais 
son  ;  which  may  be  found  in  the  Lords'  Joamife, 
and  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  14.  p.  461 

"  For  ray  Son  the  Prince  Charles, 

"  This  ifl  rather  to  tell  you  where  I  am  and  tlsu 

"  I  am  well,  than  at  this  time  to  dii-ect  you  mt 

"  thing :  having  written  fuUif  to  your  Mother  wht/ 

"  Iicouid  have  you  do  :  wlioni  I  command  yoo  to 

"  obey  in  every  thing  except  in  Religion;  ooft- 

"  ceming  which  I  am  confident  she  will  ncwr 

"  trouble  you ;  and  see,  that  you  go  no  wberf 

"  irithout  bo's  or  my  particular  directions.    Xx^ 

"  me  hear  often  from  you,  and  so  God  bless  you— 

'*  Your  loving  FatluT 

NewcaeUe  "  Ckarles  R." 

June  3. 1646. 

P.  S.  '*  If  Jack  Ashburnhani  comes  wliere  you 
"  are,  command  him  to  wait  upon  you,  as  he  vad 
"  wont,  until  I  send  for  him;  if  your  mother  and 
"  you  be  together  :  if  not  he  must  wait  on  her." 

Sir  Richard  ff'^ilis.]  IFix  Newmkeftmlt  will  be 
found  (in  the  5tli  vol.  of  Lord  Clartndons  History, 
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■page  295)  to  hare  been  of  tbat  nature  and  mag^m- 
tade,  that  his  carriage  id  the  Oxford  Treaty  must 

tve  Iwen  gallant,  honest,  and  discreet  in  the  ex- 
smc  to  have  made  ftill  amends  for  it.  And  how 
little  he  desei-ved  the  king's  lenity,  much  less  his 
good  opinion,  was  afterwards  but  too  well  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  his  treachery  in  betraying  the 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  which  the 
noble  historian  has  given  in  bis  7th  vol.  p.  324. 

MontreuH  is  newltf  come.'\     From  France,  or 
not  from  France  ?  "  that  is  tbe  question ; "  since 
it  is  essential  to  ascertain  that  point,  in  order 
to   esta.blisU  the  iiecni-aey   of  lord   Clarendon's 
relation.    If  he  be  correct  in  affirming  that  Mon- 
treuil   sailed  in   a  J}utck   ship  from  iVciocastle 
only  the  dmf  after  Ashhurnham  had  left  the  king, 
on  the  IGtli  of  May  :  and  if  he  be  correct  in  say- 
ing further  that  Monti-euil  "  after  his  return,  and 
**  after  the  first  accouttt  of  his  negociution^  was 
"  restraine<l  from  coming  to  the  Court,  and  forbid 
"  to  renuiin  in  Paris ;  and  lay  under  a  formed, 
"  declared,  dislike,  till  his  death:  which  with  grief 
"  of  mind,  slwrtly  ensued^  then  is  the  question 
decisively  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.    But 
there  is  good  evidence,  however  Montrcuil  might, 
according  to  lord  ClarcndoDj  have  found  in  France 

"  'Vbai.  imdisrovered  couDlry,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns," 


c. 
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that  he  was  afterwards  seen   at   Newcastle:  al- 
though wc  have  not  the  Ghost's  word  to  take  for  it 

That  the  king  was  not  deceived,  when  he  wrote 
that  Montrfuil  was  newli/  come  to  NewcaRtle  od 
the  9tb  of  July,  is  confirm'd  by  the  following  entry 
transcribed  from  the  Common's  Jonmals.  August 
11,1646. 
«  Read 

"  A  letter  from  Captain  Phincas  Pett  from 
"  Yarmouth,  of  6th  Aug:  KvlG,  concerning  M(»- 
"  sieur  de  Montreuil,  the  French  Agent,  tiiken  M 
"  sea,  and  some  letters  in  the  same  ship  bidden 
"  two  foot  deep  among  coals :  the  which  letters 
"  were  enclosed." 

*'  A  Committee  to  consider  the  same. 

**  Resolved,  &c— lliat  the  Agent  to  the  Fi^ench 
"  Ambassador  simll  have  a  pass  from  Mr.  Speaker 
"  to  pass  freely  without  stay  or  interruption  into 
"  France,  with  the  letters  staid  in  or  near 
"  Greenwich." 

These  coals,  whether  as  merchandise  or  ballast, 
being  found  in  the  same  ship  with  the  letters,  and 
the  French  Agent,  justify  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
lojif  from  Newcastle. 

If  then  Montreuil  did  not  return  to  /Vo«iv 
before  the  middle  of  August y  there  must  have  been 
an  interval  of  nearly  three  montliSj  instead  of  one 
doiff  between  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  king  and 
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that  of  Asli  burn  ham's  :  whicli  may  well  suffice  to 
remove  all  wonder,  that  the  tatter,  howbeit  "  as 
"  entirely  tmsted  by  the  king  as  any  man  in  £ng- 
m  "  land,  should  have  brought  no  such  message  "  as 
that,  of  which  the  former  was  the  bearer.  But  if 
on  the  contrary  Montreuil  was  a  second  time  sent 

I  to  England,  he  could  not,  after  giving  the  ^rst 
account  of  his  negociation,  have  continued  in  dis- 
gmca  till  his  death,  which  shortly  ensued. 
B      The  passage  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  to 
which  repeated  allusion  has  here  been  made>  is  the 

I  following : — "The  Queen  thought  now  that  she  had 
"  more  reason  to  be  confirm'd  in  her  former  reso- 
"  lution  for  the  speedy  remove  of  the  Prince :  and 
"  it  was  pretended  that  he  (Montreuil)  had  brought 
"  a  letter  from  the  king,  which  was  decypbered  by 
"  the  lord  Jermyn :  in  which  lie  said  '  that  he  did 
'  believe  that  the  Prince  could  not  be  safe  any 
'"*  where,   but   with   the  queen;    and   therefore 
'"  *  wished  that,  if  he  were  not  there  already,  he 
^"  '  should  be  speedily  sent  for.'"     And  Montreuil 
professed  to  have  a  message  by  word  of  month 
to  the  same  purpose :  whereas  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
'**  who  left  the  king  but  the  very  day  before  Mon* 
i«  treuil,  and  who  was  as  entirely  trusted  by  the 
I"  king  us  any  niitn  in  England,  bi'ought  nu  such 
^**  message." 

Whence  can  have  arisen  such  doubts,  almost 

VOL.  11.  L 
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omounting  tu  deniiUs,  of  the  queen's  havinj^  re- 
ceived either  tiiis  letter,  or  this  message  by  word 
of  mouth,  delivered  by  Montrcuil  from  the  king; 
Certainly  the  grounds  of  tliem  arc  not  to  Ik;  found 
among  those  '*  State  Papers  eollectetl  by  lord 
"  Clarendon,  (containing  the  materials,  and  the 
"  authorities,  mi  which  the  truth  of  his  relation  u 
"founded''  Thf se  private  documents  on  the  prr- 
sent,  be  seeois  as  much  to  have  omitted  to  consnlti 
as,  on  other  oecitsions,  those  public  records,  wliicb 
lie  is  said  by  M.  Vil1eui<un,  aud  proved  by  Dr. 
JUingard,  to  have  disregur<ItHl. 

A.moiig  these  8tate  Papei-s,  at  page  230  of  tlie 
2d  vol.  will  be  found  a  letter  in  fvhicb  the  fol- 
lowing [>assages  occur. 


"  His  Majesty  to  the  Queen. 
"  Deart  Heart, 

"  I  do  therefore  charge  thee,  as  soon  as  tboa  shall 
"  receive  this,  if  then  he  (my  son)  shall  not  be 
"  with  thee,  (wliich  I  would  not  «-illingly  doubU) 
"  that  thou  send  mine  and  thine  own  potntivr 
"  commands  to  him  to  come  unto  thcc^  And  thb 
"  I  write  to  thee  now  without  any  scruple;  for 
"  tluit  in  every  event  that  my  pi*esent  purpose  can 
"  possibly  protbice,  this  coiniscl  is  not  to  be  dis- 
"  puted.    For  whether  I  save  myself,  or  be  taken 


"  prisoner,  my  son  can  be  nowlicre  so  well^  for  all 
"  the  reasons  that  I  have  to  look  ujion  in  consi- 
*'  deration  of  thee,  myself,  anil  him,  as  that  be 
"  should  be  now  with  thee  in  Fnince.  Therefore 
"  again  I  recommend  to  thee  that,  if  he  be  not 
**  with  thee,  thou  send  immediately  for  him ;  as- 
suring thee,  that  most  certainly,  if  God  let  me 
**  live,  I  will  eithiT  privately  or  by  force,  attempt 
**  very  suddenly  to  gel  from  hence.  •  •  •  • 
So   I  conjure   thee  to   pray  for   him    who   is 

*"*^'y  thine  Charles  R." 

►Oxford,  Tuesday,  April  15.  1646. 

"  P.  S.  I  do  again  recommend  to  thee  the  has- 
tening of  the  ambassador  I  proposed  in  my  last 
"  of  the  13th.  His  being  at  London  is  like  my 
"  son's  being  with  thee;  fit  in  all  events  of  ray 
"  affairs." 

At  page  238  there  is  a  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract. 

"  The  Quiwn  to  the  Prince  of  Wales."* 
"  Dear  Charies," 


"  Therefore  considering  of  what  hig-h  importance 
**  your  safety  is,  as  well  to  the  king's  i>erson  and 

*  "  A  rapy  by  Mr.  Bdgnuui,  endorsed  b;  loni  Chrcndon 
"  '  Last  tetter  from  the  qucuu  tu  the  prince  liy  the  lords.'" 
Mr.  Edgman  was  lord  Clareadun's  secretary. 
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"  Ilia  affairs,  as  likewifie  to  your  own  intei-eirt  ani) 
"  all  his  majesty's  kinj^dutns,  f  niiiftf  positively 
"  require  you  to  give  iinuiediate  obedience  to  his 
"  majesty's  commands  mentioned  in  tlic  letter 
"  which  I  lately  sent  by  sir  Dudley  H'yjitt,  anil 
"  reiterated  in  the  letter  which  F  this  day  received 
"  from  the  king  by  IW  Montreuil,  concemhig 
"  your  repair  to  this  kingilom.  Whereas  we  have 
"  the  gitaitest  assurance  fmm  the  crown  of  Prance 
"  that  possibly  can  be  given  tbr  your  honourable 
"  reception,  aiid  full  libtTty  to  continue  here,  ant! 
"  to  depart  hence  at  your  plcjisure ;  so  I  do 
"  hereby  engage  myself  to  ynu  and  your  council, 
"  that,  whensoever  with  their  advice  you  shall 
"  find  it  fitting  to  repair  fi*om  hence  into  any  of 
**  his  majesty's  dominions,  I  8liall  no  ways  oppose 
"  It  J  but  shall  concur  and  assist  therein ;  and  I 
"  likewise  assure  you,  that  I  shall  very  punctu- 
"  ally  pni-aue  the  king's  directions  to  nie,  contained 
"  in  bis  letter  of  the  22d  of  March ;  an  extract 
"  whereof  I  lierewith  send  you,  signed  by  mc.  I 
"  mention  these  particulars,  that,  so  far  as  fihall 
"  be  in  my  power,  all  i>ossible  objections  shall  be 
"  satisfied.       *       •       • 

"lam, 
«  Your  most  affectionate  mother, 

"  PIknriette  Marik  H.' 

"  St.  Germaina.  SOth  June.  1646. " 
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"This  is  the  true  copy  of  thv  king's  letter* 
•'  signed  by  me,  Hknbibtte  Marib,  R." 

"  It  is  true  that  my  person  will  not  want 
**  danger;  but  I  want  not  protiabilitics  of  refuion- 
able  good  security ;  the  chiefest  of  which  is 
prince  Charles's  being  with  thee;  concerning 
'**  whom  I  desire  thee,  as  thou  lovest  me,  fii'st, 
I  **  that  thou  wouldst  not  endeavour  to  alter  him  in 
i"  religion^  nor  so  much  as  trouble  him  on  that 
l"  point;  next  that  thou  wouldst  not  tliyself,  nor 
j"  suffer  him  to  be  engaged  in  any  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, without  first  having  my  approbation.'' 
"  A  copy,  by  Mr.  Edgman." 

Extract  of  the  King's  letter  to  the  Queen  of 
«  28th  May,  1646,  from  Newcastle." 

"  1  tliink  not  prince  Charles  Hafe  in  Jersey, 
f^"  therefore  send  for  liiin  to  wait  iijwn  thee  witli 
"  all  speed;  for  his  preservation  is  the  greatest 
*'  hope  for  my  safety ;  and  in  God's  name  let  him 
"  stay  with  thee,  'till  it  is  seen  what  ply  my  busi- 
ness will  take.    Aiul  for  my  sake  let  the  world 
sec  that  the  queen  seeks  not  to  alter  his  con- 
["  science." 

"  A  copy  by  Mr.  Edgraan." 

*  "  Tbc  eximct  of  the  kind's  letter  lu  her  majesty  of  23d 
March,  mentioocd  in  the  fun-going  Idler." 
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"  TIlis  uiidertt-rilten  (extract  of  a  tetter  from 
"  the  king  to  tfte  queen)  was  sent  to  sir  George 
"  Ccirterct  by  the  lord  Jermyn  the  next  day  after 
"  the  prince  went  i'rom  licuce,  he  having  recaved 
"  it  there  from  Paris,  and  directed  him  to  gbewil 
'*  to  me."* 


"  Concerning  the  prince  of  Wiiles,  France  is 
"  the  place  I  think  the  fittest  for  him  to  remiUD 
"  in,  all  things  considered ;  whether  it  be  for  the 
"  contributing  to  a  happy  peace  or  a  gallant  war, 
"  Wlierefore  now  command  him  in  my  name  to 
"  wait  upon  you,  and  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  per- 
"  suaded  to  the  contrary  l>y  any  pretence  whatso- 
"  ever;  for  the  safety  of  me  and  my  affairs  iis  so 
"  much  concerned  therein,  that  I  must  needs 
*'  make  a  judgment  of  thine  affection  to  me,  more 
"  from  this  particular,  than  any  other  which  can 
"  happen." 

«  June  3d  " 
"  A  copy,  by  Mr.  Edgman." 


4 


That  Asliburnhain  hroiigtit  no  .such  m* 
and  that  in  trutli  he  had  no  such  to  bring,  as 
that,  with  which  Montreuil  was  charged,  is  a  fiiir 
inference  from  the  king's  letter  to  him :  the  snb- 
ject  of  the  present  commentary.    In  as  much  a* 

*  "  This  is  in  lord  Clarendon's  hnnd." 
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it  commences  with  a  rebuke  for  nejrlecTing  to 
write,  and  then  proceeds  with  informing-  him  how 
best  he  may  excuse  many  errors,  and  render  the 
most  acceptable  senice  to  his  majesty:  namely, 
by  assisting  the  prince's  coming'  to  the  queen: 
"  France  being  ut  this  time  the  fittest  place  for 
"  his  security." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  king  should  have 
so  written  to  Ashburubam  on  the  9th  of  July,  if 
he  had  declared  the  same  to  him  ut  their  parting 
nearly  two  months  before. 

This  inference  is  furtlier  strengthened  by  lord 
Clarendon's  subsequent  assertion  that  "  Mr.  Ash- 
"  burnham  thought  it  pernicious  that  the  prince 
"  should  come  into  Fiance  at  that  conjuncture ; 
"  and  that  the  king's  opinion  of  the  convenience 
"  of  the  prince's  coming  into  France  could  pro- 
"  ceed  from  nothing  but  the  thought  of  his  insc- 
"  curity  in  Jersey."  Could  pt'ocetd,  surely  implies 
that  this  thought  was  purely  conjectural,  and  in 
contradistinction  to  what  hu  had  till  then  knoun 
of  his  majesty's  sentiments.  It  is  true  that  Ash- 
burnliaiu's  ignorance,  so  late  as  on  the  I6th  of 
May,  of  the  king's  earnest  desire  and  fixed  resolve, 
so  early  as  the  22d  of  March,  ill  accords  with  his 
being  "  as  entirely  trusted  by  the  king  as  any 
"  man  in  England."  But  who  can  receive  with 
unqualified    belief  lord  Clarendons  unsupported 
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relation  of  any  transaction,  in  so  ^  as  Aahbumham 
Biay  have  been  implicated  in  it?  Surely  they 
alone,  who  remun  yet  unconvinced  that  Paolo 
Giovio  has  not  been  the  only  historian,  who  might 
have  boasted  of  his  one  pen  of  gold,  and  his 
other  of  iron,  to  be  employed  according  to  the 
partiality  or  prejudice^  with  which  he  viewed  the 
man,  whose  character  he  was  about  to  perpetuate 
or  whose  conduct  to  record. 
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LETfER  III.      Endorsed^or  your  set/e. 


V  Now  for  my  selfe  be  confident  of  my  Constancy 
to  the  Church,  for  w^"",  upon  dcbat«,  I  aiu  dayly 
more  &  moi-e  confirmed  for  nuw  I  see  cleerly  that 
the  Presbiterians  dif^pyses  Us.  contradicts  bouldly 
the  consent  uf  FatherK  ^  the  customcs  of  the 
Catholike  Church :    &  they  houlU,  that  the  Su- 

Ipremu  Power  is  originally  in  the  People,  to  whom 
all  Ma^strats  ought  to  account:  As  for  '2()6:2: 
40:81:5:38:176:143:154:39:85:11:12:173:278:229: 
103:52:22:56:44:60:171):  110:111:351:404:  [my 
escaping  from  hence,  I  shalt  not  attempt  it  but  bif 
the  queens  advice^  or  such  a^i  45:154:  [*/»<*]  shall 

I  trust  to  manage  that  business:  concerning  w**, 
now  that  1  hauc  declared  niy  Opinion  &  showcn 
ray  reasons  (as  I  haue  fully  done  m  former  Letters) 
1  hauc  now  no  impatience,  for  I  shall  not  loose, 

I  by  my  owen  sylcncc  W",  was  the  checfc  care,  I 
had  in  this : 
f^pon  Saierdaif  next  I  expect  the  London  PrO' 
positions;  for  one  of  w**",  I  particularly  dcsyrc 
aduyue,  they  Demand  not  only,  the  confirmation 
of  theirc  Countcrfaict  Gi-eat  Scale,  but  also,  the 
makeing  good  of  all  the  Acts  w*"  hath  beene  done 
by  it :  I  know,  this  is  not  to  be  granted  (for  you 
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reuie-nibiT  the  great  consequences  that  I  tould 

you,  in  Oxford  <lependcd  upon  it)  but,  how  boo- 

somly  to  eimde  it,  there  is  the  question  :  for  this 

1  desyrc  the  Oiiinions  of  •351:385:386:387:389:  &, 

if  theafie  thinke  it  expedient^  of  357:  with  as  luocb 

expedition  as  may  be  to 

Your  most  assured  constiint  frend* 

Charles 
Giue  this  inclosed  to  my  Wyfe,  &  me 

a  particular  account  of  her  healthe. 

My  escaping  from  hence  I  shaU  tutt  aitempi.] 
'Hiis  declaration,  under  the  king's  own  hand, 
that  he  will  not  attempt  to  make  his  esicape 
without  the  queen's  advice  strongly  corroborates 
the  generally  prevalent  opinion^  that  his  life  was 
sacrificed  to  her  fatal  influence  over  him. 

*  'fhe  Editor  rebels,  that  be  u  nol  permitted  to  nmnetke 
gentleman,  to  wtiom  be  i»  iiuleUed  for  tbe  decipberine  of  a 
part  of  this  letter,  ;lu(1  uf  tlie  wummt  next  inserted  ^  as  wd 
because  it  uould  liiivo  bcun  grulifvitig  to  have  exprcfloed  mon 
pciiiitedly  tb«  sense  of  his  obligntioD  a»  that  the  knowled^  «r 
the  nnlhoril)'  would  bnve  been  satisfnoiorj'  !o  bis  readers. 

In  tbe  "^d  vuluiiic  of  tbe  Ckrendon  State  Plippr.'i,  at  p^ 
S43,  (irc  gii*en  the  "  djibers  used  id  the  i-urnspoiideocc  o/tbr 
kint;  (then  at  Nc^'cnstU-)  with  Ibe  lords  Jcmiyii  aod  Cutpepn 
and  Mr,  J.  Achburnhiujj  :"  thus — 

35 1 the  qucfin 

364 prince  of  W«Ie». 

386 lord  Jermyn. 

38G lord  Culpeper. 

389 J,  Atlibunihaui. 
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Among  those  ^*  former  letterx*'  in  which  (as  he 
here  writes)  he  had  fully  declared  his  opinion,  and 
shewn  his  re;ison,  is  of  course  the  one,  wliich 
forms  the  antecedent  Article  Wherein  he  so- 
lemnly and  pathetically  certifies  his  conviction 
that  nothing  but  escape  can  save  him  ;  as  in  this 
he  calmly  jlvows  his  resignation  to  the  will  of 
fete,  or  rather  of  her,  on  whose  will  he  has  made 
his  fate  dependent ;  having  satisfied  his  conscience 
by  the  notification  of  his  [icrilous  state. 

Lord  Clarendon  repeats,  as  marking  more  Hix.roi.Ti! 
strongly  the  flistinction,  that  it  was  before  the 
treaty  of  Newport,  that  the  king  wjls  Inclined  to 
make  his  escape.  The  niUurut  inference  therefore 
would  be  that  subsequently  he  was  never  so  in- 
clined. But  instances  are  not  wanting  to  shew 
that  he  again  entertained  the  same  intention,  and 
again  abandoned  it  in  obedience  to  the  same  all- 
powertul  veto. 

Sir  John  Howring,  knt.  in  his  **  Account  of 
"  Secret  Transactions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight"  speaks  ' 
mach  of  "  the  frequent  importunities  and  conve- 
"  nient  offers"  he  made  to  the  king  for  an  escape, 
and  "  had  brought  hJni  ut  hu^t  to  sunie  inclinaliuii 
**  to  it" — **  When  on  the  sudden  his  majesty  made 
**  mc  a  private  sign  to  follow  him  into  his  closet, 
"  and  as  soon  as  I  was  in,  his  majesty  was  pleased 
**  to  tell  rac,  he  ha<l  received  this  morning  early 
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"  aome  Icttcre  from  a  friend  butfmid  seas,  wherein 
*'  he  was  advised  not  to  ^  out  of  the  island  by 
"  any  means ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  tbe 
"  array  to  do  his  majesty  the  least  hario,  or  to 
"  touch  one  liair  of  liis  head ;  and  shewed  me  tbe 
"  letter.  '  So  that,'  says  his  majesty, '  if  I  should 
"  *  &*  vfi\.\i  you  now,  as  I  thoug'ht  to  have  done, 
"  *  and  things  fall  out  otherwise  than  well  with 
"*Eie;  and  the  rather  because  my  treaty  huih 
"  *  had  so  fair  an  end  as  you  see  by  their  votes> 
"  *  and  that  ray  concessions  are  satisfactory,  and 
"  '  especially  since  J  have  received  tfils  advice  (you 
** '  guess  from  whence  it  comesj  1  skati  be  alwa^t 

"  *  blamed  hereafter^ *  Therefore/  say* 

"  his  majesty,  *  1  am  resolved  to  stay  here,  and 
«' God's  \iill  be  done,'" 

'ITie  above  extract  is  given  in  a  note  to  Kennet*6 
History  of  the  Life  and  Ilcign  of  King  Charles  I. 
And  the  right  reverend  Author  has  added  tbt- 
foUowing  remark — "  I  doubt  there  is  a  key  to 
"  this  secret  piece  of  history  in  a  letter  from  th4- 
"  queen  to  Ms  majesty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  once 
"  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lenthal,  son  of  the  speaker, 
"  who  shewed  it  to  a  particular  friend,  who  spokf 
*'  of  it  to  persons  of  ^i*eat  worth  and  figure,  that 
"  he  hod  seen  and  read  such  a  letter*  from  tbe 

•  A  IctU-T  of  tlw  qu«n  to  Ih*-  king,  (lalcd  Novcmb*-r  16-K, 
concliidce  thus  : — "  1  have  one  tliinp  more  to  udd,  wliirfi  is  »o 
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"  queen,  dissuading  his  majesty  from  attempting 
"  to  save  his  life  by  any  escape  to  France.  Whe- 
*'  thcr  she  did  this  from  a  timorous  appi-ehension 
"  of  greater  danger,  if  he  should  be  taken ;  or  (as 
"  is  intimated)  from  an  indifference  to  the  king's 
"  person  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  contracted 
"  mth  the  loi-d  Anbigney,*  is  not  so  easy  or  fit 
"  to  determine.  But  if  the  king  was  really  de^ 
"  tained  by  such  a  letter  of  advice  from  the  queen, 
"  when  he  would,  and  might,  otherwise  have 
"  escaped,  the  match  was  the  more  fatal  to  him  ; 
"  when  she  chiefly  hmughi  Iiim  to  his  troubles, 
**  and  now  prevented  the  only  deliverance  fi-om  a 
«  violent  death." 

Warburton's  comment  where  Clarendon  says — 
*•  The  queen  of  England  being  struck  to  the  heart 
**  with  amazement  and  confusion  upon  the  report 
"  of  wliat  the  parliament  intended"  (to  bring  the 
king  to  his  trial)  is — "  She  might  well  be  so, 
"  when  she  had  defeated  the  only  means  of  pre- 


"  coDJure  yoa,  that  till  the  Scots  shall  declare  that  they  will  not 
"  protect  you,  you  do  not  tbink  of  making  any  escape  from 
"  England.  Th«y  are  eKirtlct)  here  ot  the  nnminp-  of  il  ;  and 
"  in  ao  diiin^  yon  would  dt-fitrov  ull  our  hopes,  beftideo  the 
"  danger  of  the  attempt."  Clfircndon  Slate  I'liptrw,  vol,  ii. 
p.  «98. 

*  For  Aubigney  we  must  here  read  St.  Albano,  or  miher 
Jerroyn.  George  Stuart,  the  last  lord  Aubigiiey,  was  killed  nt 
the  battle  of  Edgehill.  According  to  Warburton,  Burnet  wiw 
very  L'ertaj'u.  thiit  tb^.'  tjueen  liad  a  child  by  Jermyn. 
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"  venting  this  drejulful  cutaBtroplic  by  tUscourag- 
*'  ing  his  rescue  out  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  hi.<( 
"  escufie  into  France."  The  right  reverend  c©m- 
mentiitor  having  before  observed  on  "  a  general 
"  inunniir,  that  ilie  fleet  had  laid  so  long^  idle  ut 
f*  tlie  niDiith  of  the  river" — that, — "  it  was  indeed 
"  astonishing.  One  can  give  no  other  reason  tbaa 
"  what  is  hinted  at  page  192,  (N.B.  of  Iwd  Ck- 
"  rendon'-s  /Itstort/)  that  the  queen  dreaded  liu 
"  coming  to  Paris,  where  she  was  unwilling  the 
"  king  should  interrupt  her  commerce  with 
"  Jer[nyn." 

The  noble  Historian  says,  that  on  receiving  the 
news  of  her  royal  husband's  execution  "  tlie  qoeea 
"  wrote  to  the  king  her  son,  that  he  could  not  do 
"  better  Chan  to  re]>air  into  France  as  soon  as  pes' 
"  sible:  and  in  the  mean  time  desired  him  not  to 
"  swear  any  persons  to  be  of  his  council,  till  she 
"  could  speak  with  him :  notwithstamting  the 
"  great  agani/  she  was  in ;  whichy  without  douht, 
"  was  as  great  a  passion  of  sorrow^  as  she  teas  iceU 
"  able  to  sustain."  On  these  bust  words  Warbur- 
ton's  note  is  confined  to  tliis  one  word  "  Ironic^' 
They  arc  certainly  somewhat  equivocal  and  ambi* 
guoHS ;  as  are  those,  which  form  no  small  portion 
of  the  {HLssages  in  the  most  authentic  of  histories. 
But  that  the  Bishop's  is  the  right  interpretation 
is  countenanced  by  M"*  de  Montpensier* s  account 
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of  her  first  visit  of  condolence  to  the  widowed 
queea  at  the  Louvre — "  Je  ne  la  troiivai  pas  si 
"  seiisiblemeat  loucb^e  quelle  aurait  dQ  letre, 
"  par  Taniiti^  que  le  Roi  son  inari  avait  pour 
"  elle ;  et  de  qui  elle  £tait  parfaitemeot  Men 
**  tr^t^ ;  elle  ^tait  maitresse  de  tout:  joint  A 
**  cela  que  le  genre  de  Ba  inort  roe  semblait  devoir 
"  ajouter  bcaucoup  k  son  aflUction." 


Z^pon  Saturday  I  expect  the  London  proposi- 
tions.'] The  date  of  this  letter  i.s  wanting,  as  well 
as  the  beginning  of  it,  which  has  been  evidently 
toiTi,  or  rather  worn,  off.  The  former  deficiency 
is  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xv. 
p.  368. 

"  His  majesty's  most  gracious  message  from 
"  •  Holdenby,  Mat/  12, 1647. 

"  For  the  speaker  of  the  lords*  house  pi-o  tem- 
"  pore,  to  be  communicated  to  the  lords  and 
''  commons  in  the  parliament  of  England  at  West- 
"  minster,  and  the  commissioners  of  tlie  parliament 
"  of  Scotland. 

"  As  the  daily  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the 
"  propositions  hath  made  his  majesty  this  long 
"  time  to  forbear  ginng  his  answer  unto  them,  so 

*  llif  king  wjiH.  brought  to  Holdenby  Feb.  16.  1647,  and 
was  carried  off  from  ihence  June  4,  164*. 


■      was  t'arii 
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P  Charles  R. 

IVusty  and  weli-beloved, 

r  Our^Vill  and  Pleasure  is  chat  upon  any  of  our 
Fewels  ia  your  custody,  or  by  a  surcharge  ui>on 
hose  already  engaged  by  my  former  Warrant, 
rou  forthwith  raise  the  Suram  of  848*  Pounds, 
ind  dcvidc  it  equally  betwixt  386-(-  and  yourself; 
'or  which  this  shall  be  your  suflicient  Warrant. 
If         Given  at  our  Court  at  New-Caatle. 

To  our  trusty  and  wcll-beluvcd 
Scn-ant  Ashburntitun. 
;ty.  389. 


+  Culpci»er. 
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It  is  to  this  Warrant  that  the  following  passage 
in  Ashburnham's  Narrative  alludes,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  escape  from  Newcastle : 

"  So  that  his  (the  King's)  foreign  dispatches 
"  being  closed,  I  did  pass  into  Holland.  Where 
"  having  obeyed  such  instructions  as  I  had  been 
"  entrusted  with  by  his  Majesty,  I  hastened  into 
«  France." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  money  borrowed  on 
tiie  king's  jewels  was  from  subjects  of  the  Uiuted 
States. 
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V.    WAKRANT. 

Charles  R.  , 

Whereas  Wee  have  cunianded  Our  trusty  and 
welhelovcd  servant  8ir  £<Iwurd  Walker  koigbt  to 
repalre  into  France  unto  Our  deare&t  Consort  the 
Queene  Our  pleasure  is  (if  there  bee  occasion) 
that  you  supply  him  with  such  moneyes  as  shall 
bee  requisite  for  his  support  there,  until!  bee  shall 
bee  disposed  otherwise  in  Our  service.  And  for 
|rour  so  doeing  this  shall  bee  your  sulTicient 
'wnrrjint.     fiiven  at  Our  Court  at  New-Castle  the 

Ii28thof  July  1646. 
To  Our  tni«ty  niui  welbeloved  John 
Avhburnham  Esq.  One  of  Our  Bed 
Chamber. 


According  to  lord  Clarendon  sir  E.  Walker 
was  Garter  King  at  Arms  and  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  War.  And  according  to  Dishop  War- 
burton  lord  Clarendon  has  drawn  his  relation  of 
the  campaigns  from  Walker's  Historical  Dis- 
courses. These  were  seized  among  the  King's 
papers  at  the  battle  of  Naseby ;  but  aftei-wards 
restored  by  Fairfax. 
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VI.    JOHN  ASHBUKNHAM  TO  THE  KING. 


On  the  part  of  Ashbumham  nothing  remains, 
in  manuscript^  of  his  correspondence  with  tbe 
King  but  the  rough  draft  of  a  letter,  which  unfor- 
tunately fell  into  other  hands  than  those  for  which 
alone  it  was  intended.  Such  as  it  Ls  here  given  is 
a  transcript  from  the  Parliamentary  History,  to- 
gether with  a  somewhat  curious  account  of  tbr 
manner  in  which  it  was  detected.  Id  this  instance 
at  least  there  is  no  cause  to  complain  of  an  un- 
fair garbling  by  the  Parliament  of  the  rwal 
papers  for  tbe  purpose  of  publication.  On  com- 
paring the  print  of  the  deciphered  letter  with  tbe 
manuscript  draft  of  it,  not  the  variation  of  a 
single  word  has  been  discovered :  the  only  difler- 
enee  being  that  which  the  writer  himself  must 
have  made  between  the  foul  and  fair  copies. 
Where,  in  the  former  he  had  written,  in  the  first 
person  ;  "  /  have  perfected,  Sec" — "  I  hope,&c.;" 
and  "  /  have  made>  &c."  in  the  latter  occurs  his 
cipher,  389. 

Tlie  di-aft  is  endorsed  "  Mine  to  his  Majesty  of 
"  the  11th  of  February  1647." 


May  13.   A  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,    An  m 

Cur.  I. 

**  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Peers,     '^*'- 
"  was  read,  with  the  exainioation  of  John  Urown    M»r 
"  and  Mi's.  Mary  Cave,  and  a  Cypher  sent  to  the 
"King  from  Mr.  Ashburnbam." 


"My  Lord, 


Holdcnby.  May  19,  1&47. 


n 


We  send  you  here  inclosed  a  Petition  whieli  EulidIu- 
served  only  as  a  cover  to  a  C\-pher  on  the  back-  reutiag  u 

■'  •'^  •  Utter  la 

"  side  thereof,  and  was  to  have  been  delivered  to  c>-piicni 
"  bis  Majesty  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cave.  It  was  brouj^lit  |;;j  ^'\l^^' 
"  to  her  by  one  John  Brown,  servant  to  Mr.  Ash-  ^^^- 
"  burnham,  then  at  the  Hague,  he  being  newly 
"  removed,  as  Brown  affirmed,  out  of  France  into 
"  those  parts.  All  the  other  particulars  your  Lord- 
"  ship  will  find  in  the  inclosed  Copies  of  their 
"  Examinations." 

"  Captdn  Abbot,  the  bearer  hereof,  did  first  dis- 
"  cover  the  business  to  us,  being  made  acquainted 
•'  with  it  at  the  place  where  lie  quartered ;  and 
"  since,  in  the  management  of  it,  he  hath  carried 
"  himself  very  discreetly.  We  have  secured  their 
"  persons  with  the  Mayor  of  Northampton  till 
'*  your  pleasure  be  further  known,  which  we  desire 
"  your  Lordship  to  signify  to 

"  Your  Lordship's  bumble  Servants, 

"  B.  Dknbiqh, 
"  Ed.  Montaoub." 
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Ab.2S 
Oir.  I. 

IS47. 


"  The  Examination  of  John  ISrown,  taken  before 
"  the  Commissioners  at  Holdenby,  May  1 1, 1647. 

"  This  Examinant  saith,  about  two  months  since 
"  he  received  the  Petition,  with  the  Cyphers  on 
"  the  baoksifle  thereof,  from  Mr.  AilihhuriihaiD  nL 
"  the.  Ilagtie*  and  did  see  Mr.  Ashbumhatn  write 
"  the  Petition,  bat  not  the  Cyphers. 

"  That  about  three  weeks  since  he  delivered 
"  the  Petition  jmd  Cyphers  to  Mrs.  Mary  Cave, 
"  wlio  undertook  to  deliver  it  to  the  King ;  aod  I 
"  tliat  he  was  induced  thereunto,  being  acquainted 
"  with  her  when  the  King  was  at  her  fathers  J 
"  house,  with   Mr.  Ashbumlium,  as  his  Majesty   n 
"  came  from  Oxford  to  the  Scot^t  army. 

"  That  he  liad  au  Order  from  his  Majesty  by 
"  Sir  James  Lilly,  to  attend  upon  Mr.  Ashbarnbua 
"  at  the  Hague. 

'*  That  he  never  lost  any  goods  at  sea,  as  is  Kt 
"  forth  in  the  Petition;  hut  that  the  Petition  was 
"  raeerly  written  to  be  a  colour,  that  he  might  tbe 
"  better  deliver  the  Letter  to  tlie  King  which 
"  Mr.  Ashbumbam  gave  him." 

."John  Bbown* 
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"  TTie  Examination  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cave,  daughter  *■•» 

«  to  William  Cave,  of  Stamford,  in  the  County  '«<?■ 

"  of  Lincoln,  Esq.  taken  before  the  Commis-  M»y. 
«  sioners  at  Holdeiiby,  May  11,  1647." 


i>< 


This  Exarainant  saith,  That  one  Bronm  deli- 
vered her  the  Letter,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
since,  from  Mr.  Asbburnhain,  and  brought  it  to 
her  as  a  Petition,  and  desired  her  to  deliver  it  to 
his  Majesty  for  Mr.  Ashburnham,  who  is  at  the 
Hague :  but  upon  view  thereof  saith.  That  she 
saw  it  was  more  than  a  Petition,  but  did  not 
know  what  it  was,  yet  undertook  to  deliver  it 

to  the  King." 

«  Marv  Cave." 

"  The  Earls  of  Kent,  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and 
Manchester,  were  appointed  to  endeavour  to 
explain  this  Cypher." 


"  To  shew  that  the  art  of  decj-phering  is  no  mo-  P«riiMn«- 
dern  invention,  we  give  the  following  instance 

"  of  a  letter  in  figures  sent  to  the  King  from  Mr. 
Ashburnham,  which  had  been  intercepted  by  the 

"  Commissionei-sat  Holdenby,  and  by  them  trans- 

**  mitted  to  the  Parliament,  as  already  mentioned. 

"  This  letter,  as  decypbered,  runs  thusT 


Hague,  Feb.  «8,*  IM?. 


Miy. 

ALetUrin 

2^MMed  ^^^y  '*  plc^P  y**"""  Majesty, 

SliT''       A"*  ^73  hath  written  to  you  lately  by  Persons 
at  large,  this  is  in  short  to  tell  your  Majesty,  that 
my  soul  is  sorrowful  to  death  for  your  atflietions: 
and  389  doth  confess  that  weight  to  be  greater 
than  mankind  can   snft'er,  unless  your    Majesty 
look  stedfastly  upon  Rt^ligion  and  Honour:  yel 
be  not  discouniged,  for  If  you  continue  constant 
to  your  principles,  you  will  yet  overcome  all,  and, 
in  all  probability,  you  will  see  a  good  u*ar  for 
your  recovery.    3H9  hath  perfected  his  Negotia- 
tion with  Prince  William ;  and  if  the  Peace  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  States  be  declare<I,  which  is 
confidently  said  here,  be  will  certainly  land  a 
gallant  army  for  your  relief;  and  389  hopes  yon 
shall  have  the  Irish  army  and  this  meet  sncceM> 
fully:  therefore,  as  you  tender  the  good  of  yoa 
and  yours,  be  constant  to  your  grounds.    If  your 
Majesty  make  hiws  to  strengthen  their  usurped 

*  It  ii  evident  from  the  da.tr  nf  this  letter  Ibat,  at  tbe  time 
of  writing  it,  Asbbumbum  believed  tbe  kiog-  to  be  still  at  New- 
ctutle,  ur  at  least  with  the  Scots  army  :  his  m^esty  (a5  it  bv 
been  already  observed)  did  not  arrive  at  Holdenby  UU  tbe  ](>lk 
of  February.  According  to  the  endorsement  the  draft  «!■ 
written  on  the  1 1th  of  that  month. 
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power^  or  part  with  the  Church  lamls,  there  can    An.  23 
be  no  hopes  to  restore  you,  and  your  posterity     '^*'* 
will  be  for  ever  lost.     All  that  I,  or  any  of  your     m»7- 
&itbful  servants,  can  say  to  you  is,  to  beg  con- 
ftstantly  for  you,  that  God  would  fortify  your  reso- 
lutions, and  enable  you   to    go    through    your 
unheard-of  triaU  with  piety  and  reputation,  which 
is,  and  ever  shall  be,  the  prayer  of 

Your  humblest  and  faithfuUest 

369. 

P.  S.  389  hopes  you  have  burnt  all  your  Letters 
and  Cyphers ;  if  you  have  not,  for  God's  sake 
do  it.  Your  Majesty  will  still  remember  the 
alphabet,  in  confidence  whereof  you  see  389  hath 
only  made  use  of  that  part. 


"  Next  the  Letter  and  Examinations,  sent  from 
"  the  Commissioners  at  Holdenby,  were  also  read 
**  along  with  the  foregoing ;  and  the  question  being 
"  put.  Whether  this  Letter  of  the  Commissioners 
"  with  the  Examinations  and  the  decyphoring, 
'*  shall  be  now  communicated  to  the  House  of  Com- 
"  mons  ?  it  was  resolved  in  the  negative ;  whereupon 
"  the  following  lords  entered  their  Dissents." 

•*  In  consideration  that  this  Letter  being  decy-AProt«t 

tliertapoB. 

"  phered,  imparteth  matters  of  such  high  conse- 
"  qiience ;  and,  by  examination,  appears  to  have 
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An,  23  "  been  sent  from  Mr.  Ashburnhani  to  the  King, 
IM7.'  "  who  hath  been  much  employed  in  the  Kind's 
Ahy.  "  designs  against  the  Parliament,  they  conceived 
"  it  fit  to  be  communicated  to  the  House  of  Com- 
"  moos  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  whole 
"  Kingdom ;  and  that  they  may  be  acquitted 
"  from  any  incunveniency  that  may  arise  by  the 
"  not  sending  of  it  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
"  moos,  they  have  accordingly  entered  this  their 
".Protestation." 

B.  Bbnbioh,  Grey  or  Warsb, 

Say  and  Sklk,  La  Warb, 

P.  Wharton. 

"  But  it  being  moved.  That  the  original  Letter, 
"  with  the  Examinations  taken  by  the  Comnm- 
*'  sionersand  their  Letter,  shall  be  now  commani- 
"  cated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  resolved 
"  io  the  affirmative." 

The  following  anecdote  is  taken  from  Baker's 
History  of  Northamptonshire. 

"  About  a  month  afterwards,  another  attempt 
"  to  convey  secret  information  to  the  King  wa:; 
"  detected.  Mrs.  Mary  Cave,  dauglitcr  of  Mr. 
"  William  Cave,  of  Sttunford  in  TJncolnshins 
"  undertook  to  deliver  to  the  King  a  letter  in 
"  ciphers,  which  she  receive<l  from  one  Brownt', 
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who  hnd  brought  it  from  Mr.  Ashburnham  at 
the  Hague.  To  attain  her  object,  she  engaged 
a  female  friend,  who  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Holdenby,  to  visit  the  landlady  of 
Captain  Abbot,  one  of  the  King's  guards,  and 
through  the  landlady's  influence,  to  pei-suade 
the  Captain  to  procure  her  the  honour  of 
kissing  the  King's  hand ;  which  having  accom- 
plished, she  apprized  Mrs.  Cave  of  her  success, 
and  contracted  with  the  landlady  to  receive  her 
as  a  visitor,  and  endeavour  through  the  Captain 
to  obtain  for  her  also  the  honour  of  an  intro- 
duction to  his  Majesty,  by  which  means  she 
hoped  to  put  the  letter  into  his  hand.  Mrs.  Cave 
carae,  and  the  Captain  had  good  oaturedly,  but 
unsuspiciously,  acceded  to  the  request;  when 
the  landlady  imparted  the  plot  to  her  husbiind, 
who,  though  a  royalist  and  favourable  to  the 
design,  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  detection,  and 
divulged  the  secret  to  the  Captain.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  (11  May)  the  Captain,  who  had 
apprized  the  Commissioners  of  the  circumstance, 
accoinpanied  Mrs.  Cave,  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  liaving  been  betrayed,  to  Holdenby ;  and  on 
her  arrival  she  was  carried  into  a  room,  but 
DOtwithi^tanding  the  most  diligent  search,  no- 
thing was  found  u])on  her.  The  letter  was  acci- 
dentally discovei*ed  a  few  days  al^er  behind  the 
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"  hangings  of  the  room,  where  it  seems  she  con- 
"  tiived  to  slip  it,  whilst  she  stood  with  her  hack 
"  to  the  hangings,  conversing  with  the  ladies  wbo 
"  searched  her." 
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[I'he  two  following  letters  (the  purposed  in- 
ti'odaction  of  which  has  been  announced  in  a  note 
at  page  lOU  of  J.  Ashbumham's  Narrative)  are 
reprints  from  the  Clarendon  State  Papers.  Yet  to 
the  world  they  are  probably  as  much  unknown  as 
those,  by  which  they  are  here  preceded:  and 
which,  as  well  as  the  Narrative  (with  due  submis- 
sion to  Bishop  Warburton  and  some  later  autho- 
rities) have  never  yet  been  edited,  and  scarcely 
shewn  even  in  private.  For  in  truth  the  volume, 
from  which  these  re-printed  extracts  are  now 
submitted  (being  the  second  of  the  aforesaid 
State  Papers)  seems  hitherto  to  have  had  but  few 
readers :  and  among  these  it  might  be  almost 
doubted  whether  the  editors  themselves  can  be 
included.  Since  a  very  little  reflection  might 
have  deterred  them  from  publishing  many  of  the 
documents,  comprised  in  it,  at  all;  but  more 
especially  from  proclaiming  them  to  he  among 
"  the  authorities,  on  which  the  truth  of  his  (lord 
Clarendon's)  relation  is  founded." 

It  must  however  be  admitted  that  the  two 
letters  here  introduced  sufficiently  attest  the 
noble  Historian's  accm-acy  in  stating  that  "  sir 
**  John  Colepeper  had  an  entire  confidence  and 
"  friendship  with  Mr.  Ashbnrnham ;   whom  the 
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him  to  the  queen  ut  £iiglan<l ;  which  is,  thai  if 
the  upper  house  and  lower  house  at  Westminster 
shall  refuse  to  accept  the  Militia  as  it  was  offered 
at  Uxbridge,  a  national  synod  of  both  kingdomi 
for  business,  religion,  the  temporal^  removal  of 
five  or  six  persons  from  liis  majesty  (whereof  tlie 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lord  Digby,  and 
John  Ashbumhani  are  three)  and  to  give  his  ma- 
jesty full  satisfaction  iu  all  other  particulare; 
that  then  the  whole  power  of  Scotland  shall  be 
joined  for  his  majesty. 

If  M-e  conclude  with  them,  the  place  his  mor 
jesty  must  choose  is  Newark,  the  Scottish  army 
being;  now  before  it.  You  seem  to  be  confident 
that,  if  you  might  have  leave,  you  would  unite  bis 
majesty  and  the  Scottish  array ;  wliich  when  1» 
read,  he  commanded  roe  to  let  you  know  that  be 
freely  gives  you  leave  to  do  your  woret.  And  his 
majesty  believcth  that  you  intend  to  make  yoar 
way  by  iluke  Hamilton.  If  so,  it  is  supposed  yoa 
will  not  think  fit  for  him  to  go  to  Scilly.  BiM 
what  course  soever  you  resolve  on  in  that  parti- 
cular, his  majesty  gives  you  full  liberty  to  do  as 
in  your  judgement  you  find  necessary  for  bis  ma- 
jesty's service;  always prtfvided jfoxt  riestroy  *noi 
the  church  of  England,  to  set  up  prexbytery. 

'*  '■  The  kint;  said  Colepcjjpcr  [lad  no  rcligioii  '    Hist,  vol' 
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Lastly^  bU  majesty  commanded  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  is  in  no  little  trouble  to  tbink  of  your 
goin^  with  prince  Charles ;  and  believes  it  much 
better  for  bis  service  that  you  and  lord  Hopton 
stay  behind,  hoping  to  find  some  way  for  you  to 
get  a  pass  to  come  to  him,  Vet  not  being  H-ith 
you  to  debate  it,  he  leaves  it  wholly  to  you;  but 
with  strange  earnestness  wisheth  your  stay,  if  U 
may  be  without  prejudice  to  the  prince.  1  sup- 
pose you  will  not  want  a  good  occasion  for  it,  if 
you  treat  with  one.  My  dearest  lord,  use  the 
▼ery  best  means  you  can  to  stay :  for  upon  my 
life,  if  you  were  here,  we  should  yet  make  a  good 
peace,  noc^'ithstanding  that  we  are  at  our  last 
gasp.  Yet,  if  you  must  go,  God's  blessing  fall 
upon  your  head,  and  upon  the  iieads  of  all  your's, 
m  what  part  of  the  world  soever  you  or  they  be ! 
And  whatever  my  lot  shall  be  in  this  war  (which 
is  not  imaginable  to  be  less  than  ruin)  I  will  fail 
year's  with  more  love  and  fidelity  tlian  ever  was 
borne  to  you  by  mankind :  and  if  it  shall  happen 
that  I  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  outlive  you, 
and  that  God  doth  favourably  preserve  me  in  a 
condition  to  serve  your  posterity,  (which  I  cannot 
have  80  much  presumption  as  to  expect)  be  confi- 
dent I  shall  shew  them  how  perfectly  I  loved  yoo 
livings  by  the  devotion   I  shall  shew   to  your 
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memory.    And   eo;  my  dearest  Lord,   farewell' 
I  am  body  and  soul  your  own. 

Jo.  ASMSURNUM. 

•  •  •  *j-ti«'l*     i>ii4^         » 

I  would  give  all  I  am  worth  to  have  two  hours 
discourse  with  yon. 

*      Oxfonl,  13th  Dec  1845. 

A  copy  by  Mr.  Edgimtn,  secretary  to  lord  CUr 
rendon. 


ciaren*      Tkc  tord  CulpepcT  to  Mr.  Ashbumhamy  requesting 

ioa'n  Suta 

pspen,  fiijn  to  hasten  the  treaty  with  the  Scots, 

»ol.  ii.  " 

p.  207. 

This  is  iigain  most  earnestly  to  intreat  yoo  to 
bend  all  yoar  wits  to  the  advance  of  the  Scotch 
treaty..  It  is  the  only  way  lei)  to  save  the  cnnro 
and  three  kingdoms ;  all  otlier  trickjj  will  deceive 
yon.  This  is  no  age  for  miracles  ;  and  certainl; 
the  Icing's  condition  is  such  that  less  than  a 
miracle  cannot  save  him  without  a  treaty,  nora 
treaty  (pi-obably)  but  that.  If  this  take,  the  kkg 
will  be  m  X^ndon  in  peace  l>efore  ChristoM. 
Therefore,  if  the  opportunity  I  left  in  your 
be  lost,  give  not  over  till  you  find  another ; 
if  you  find  it  not,  make  it.  It  is  no  time  to  dall; 
upon  distinctions  and  criliciemA.  All  the  workl 
will  laugh  at  them  wlien  a  crown  is  in  qntatioo. 
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If  you  can  make  the  iScots  your  friends  upon  any 
honest  terms,  do  it.  ilemember  that  kingdoni 
united,  and  the  North,  and  the  king's  friends  in 
London,  will  quickly  miister  any  opponition  which 
I  the  independants  ean  make.  The  question  ought 
not  to  bej  Whether,  but  how,  you  should  do  it. 

IJf  you  can  engage  a  treaty,  get  a  pass  for  me,  I 
will  quickly  be  with  you.  Whether  the  king  take 
my  advice,  or  not,  be  will  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
I  counsel  that  ever  was  given  him.  The  best  you 
can  hope  for  in  the  West  is  a  reprieve ;  Mid- 
snmmer-day  will  not  leave  the  king  one  town  in 
it :  Ireland  will  be  a  broken  reed ;  neither  can  I 
believe  much  in  Scotland  without  a  treaty.  As 
for  foreign  force,  it  is  a  vain  dream.  As  soon  as 
Fairfax  advanceth,  all  the  horse  are  in  a  net, 
without  possibility  either  to  break  thorough,  or 
to- save  themselves  in  our  garrisons.  The  horse 
lost,  it  will  bo  impossible  ever  to  get  up  an  army 
again  :  and  if  you  saw  us,  you  would  believe  we 
are  not  in  condition  to  fight.  The  daily  venture 
of  the  king's  person  will  be  great;  so  will  the 
hazard  be  of  the  prince's  escaping  beyond  sea,  if  he 
should  be  put  to  it :  And  if  he  were  there,  it  would 
be  a  sad  condition ;  and  if  he  wei-e  to  fall  into 
the  rebels'  hands,  the  king  were  undone,  undone. 
If  half  your  Scots  news  be  true,  the  interest  of 
that  nation  is  clearly  of  your  side ;  and  you  may 
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gain  them,  and  thereby  certainly  save  the  crown, 
if  you  will.  But  you  must  not  stick  upon  circum- 
stances, nor  p!ii*t  unwillingly  'nnth  what  yoa 
cannot  keep.  Your  treaty  must  not  be  an  under- 
hand one,  (that  will  deceive  you)  but  an  avowed 
one  with  Leiily  and  Calander.  As  soon  as  they 
have  promised  to  protect  the  king's  person  and 
bis  prerogative,  he  is  safer  with  thcui  than  in 
Newcastle.  All  that  they  can  ask,  or  the  king 
part  with,  is  a  trifle  in  respect  of  the  price  of  a 
crown.  Dispute  not  whilst  yon  should  resolve; 
nor  spend  iu  debate  (hat  precious  time  which  is 
only  fit  for  action.  This  opportunity  lost  is  not 
to  be  recovered.  Use  this  bearer  kindly.  If  there 
be  a  Scotch  treaty,  \\in  lord  must  be  at  one  end  of 
it,  and  will  be  very  useful.  He  bclieveth  this 
letter  is  wholly  concerning  his  lord.  Send  him 
speedily  back  -,  and  write  ut  large  by  him  and  all 
otbci'  ways  to,  ^. 

February,  1646. 


A  rough   draught,  by  himself;    endorsed  by 
lord  Clarendon. 
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■ 

^^       CHARLES  R. 

*  ^^^^^^^^1 

A  True  anJ  Perfect  Accompt  of  all  Auch  monies 

as  have  been        ^| 

K  .    Received  anil  Paid  for  your  Ma**  service  and  by  y 

our  appointm'  ^^^ 

H      by  Jo:  AsUburnham  since  y'  i"  of  April  liyki 

to  y*  m'"  of  ^H 

1  .    Octo>"  l^d. 

^1 

iDprimia  From  Your  Mr*"*        ..... 

oo&oo  00  00  ^^M 

H  from  the  ITiiivcrsitie  of  Oxon                       ... 
~  From  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge         -               -         - 

I06G7   14  03    ^H 

asn8  00  06  ^^M 

07H00  00  00  ^^M 

From  S^  8)11100  Every  Receiver  for  tbe  't 
K      Duchy  of  Lftncasttr        ...          / 

O04OO  00  00  ^^M 

H  From   .V  Edward   Hyde  Chancellor  of  tlu  1 
^m'     Eicheqiier  at  times             -              -              / 

02000  00  00  ^H 

H^FVom  Your  Ma"  Mynt  at  divers    pay- 1 
mcnta             •             ■             -             -    J 

131S8  14  0«  ^H 

From  M'  Endimion  Porter  for  sundry  gen-  l 
B'    tlemeu  at  times         •         -         -         / 
From  M'  Heron  for  certajne  gem.  ul  times 

.  00940  00  00  ^H 

03599  10  06  ^H 

From  M'  Ix-iike            .             .             .             - 

O08O0  00  00  ^^1 

J      From  S'  James  Onyon             -             -              -             - 
H  Ftom  the  Lord  Btshopp  of  Snlisbury 

From  Doctor  Lamlic                 ... 

00600  00  00  ^^M 

0O5O0  00  00  ^H 

00100  00  00  ^H 

From  S'  XiMjfcr  Hatton  for  S'  W  Botteler 

OOSOO  DO  OQ  ^^M 

■  From  ihe  Towne  of  Nottingham             ... 

H  MVe  have  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  tbe  summes 
H  of  money  mentioned  lobe  received  by  John  Ashburoham 

00500  00  00  ^H 

4551:1    18  09  |H 

■ 

H  for  our  uflc  on  this  eide  the  leafc   And  doe  know  the 

^fl 

"  same  to  be  true  accordingly  And  doc  allow  thereof  The 

^H 

same  having  been  done  by  Our  Espcdail  appoyutment. 

^H 

^L           CHARLES  R. 

1 
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From  the  Lord  Rnthin  ... 

From  the  Lord  ChCTbories  sonne 

From  the  Loid  Herbert 

From  the  Lord  Fjilkland 

From  the  Deanc  of  Chestere  man 

From  the  Sheriff  of  Stafford 

From  S' John  Bj  rou  ■  - 

From  S'  Klcbard  Newport  .  .  - 

From  S'  Edward  (i<^diiig 

Fiwm  S'  Richard  Dyott 

From  S'  Henry  Hongat 

From  S""  Richard  Lloyd 

From  M'  Mostiati  and  his  mother 

From  M'  Penruddock  ... 

From  M'  Bridgeman  -  .  , 

Prom  Bf  WaUey  .... 

From  M'  Hcon  ... 

From  M'  \'anghan  -  -  • 

From  Ahjemum  WoUcy 

We  have  token  a  particular  view  of  oil  the  Summca  of 
money  mentioned  Co  he  deceived  hy  John  Ashbumham 
for  our  use  on  this  side  the  leafe  And  doe  knowe  the 
same  to  be  true  aecordinglic  And  doe  oUow  thereof  The 
taire  havinj^  been  done  by  our  espedall  appoyntmeot. 
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From  M*  Hatton                -                ... 

0O5O  00  00    ^J 

From  M'  Eudlin                -                -                .            . 

Ot(X)  (X>  uo   ^^1 

^JFrom  Ar  Mnj-  for  Doctor  Tumor           -              .             . 
^From  (he  Lord  Digby  for  I.  D. 

OlOO  00  CO          1 

0500  DO  90           1 

From  May  more                .... 
HpProm  M''  Hynlon  for  an  unknowoe  person 

From  M'^Multua                 -                 .                 -              . 

0060  00  UO           1 

m&Q  oo  oo       1 

0100  00  00          ■ 

From  the  Maior  of  Oxford 

0500  00  00    ^J 

^bVom  (be  Privy  Purse                   ... 

0600  tX)  00    ^^M 

K|Vom  S'  \\'alter  Pye              -              .               -               . 

036O  00  00           1 

^'^Frtnit  Doctor  Ducke                     -                       -                      . 

3800  OO  OO    ^^1 

From  I>octor  Crofts             -              -                 -               . 

OOSO  OO  00    ^^M 

Flora  S'  Christopher  NeuHl                 -                 .             - 

0100  oo  00        ■ 

From  the  Vice  Chancellor  &  University  of  Oxon 

0300  00  00          1 

From  M'  Edmund  Tumor                   ... 

0100  00  oo        1 

From  S'  Gcrvuac  Scroupu                 ... 

0700  00  00           1 

From  the  Lord  nisbopp  of  Sanmi 

0100  00  00           1 

From  Doctor  Steward  for  Doctor  Beanett 

ou)o  oo  00  ^^1 

From  M'  Chnlloncr  and  others  by  M'  Ecds 
'  We  have  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  the  summed  of 

0500  00  00    ^^M 

8190  00  00    ^J 

money  mentioned  to  be  Heoeived  by  John  Ashbumbam 

^^H 

for  our  iisr,  on  this  side  the  leofc  And  doe  knowe  the 

^H 

•ame  to  be  true  accurdingly.   Aud  doe  aJlvw  Ibtreyf  The 

^H 

^^^■e  having  been  donu  by  our  Btipeciall  A^^fotmeat, 
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^B        From  M'  John  Ciiref  far  the  pcrAonii  followirtg  riz. 

^ 

^m        From  th«  Lord  Maynard                    i£  50' 

^^1 

H        FVom  S'  Tboniu  Iloaiidi«ld      •      -     200 

H        nam  M*  Oabiildston                               300 

H        From  W  Cordwnt)                          -    SOO 

►     .     .     . 

oseo  00  Off 

H         Fk<om  M*^  Adams                      -         -        50 

H        SVom  M'  Ualton         .         .        .        eo 

V         Fmm  M'Binlaus                              -         30  j 

H^         From  M' Greaves                 -                 ... 

0030  00  00 

^B        Frum  an  unkuowne  person  by  S*  Peter  Wyche 

SOOO  00  CO 

^m       From  P.  P.  by  M'  Markhtun 

3995   10  00 

^m       From  the  Ixird  Cra%en  by  S'  W  Rutmell 

4000  00  00 

^M         From  tbe  Lord  i^pencer  by  S'  W"  Russell 

SOOO  00  00 

^^^LJ'rom  S'  Robert  Napper            .             .            -             . 

a5<)o  00  00 

^^^^From  Winchester  CoUcdgc                          ... 

O4U0  00  on 

^^        From  M''  Launcclott  Lake               ... 

OlOO  00  00 

^H        From  an  unknowuc  pereoQ  by  the  AT  of  7*110118 

O950  tlO  00 

^H        From  W  Leigb  of  Glocestcrshire             ... 

OlOO  00  00 

^V        From  Dodur  Miirsb  by  the  fi"'  of  Sanim 

^B        ^*^  have  token  a  partiriilar  view  of  atl  the  snmmes  of 
^H        money  mentioned  to  be  reeeivcd  by  John  Ashbumham 

OlOO  00  00 

140&6   10  00 

■     1 

^M        for  our  use  on  this  eidv  of  the  Icafe  utid  doc  know  the 

'1 

^B       6amcutl>i:trueac»irdiiigly,  And  doe  oUnwe  tliereof,  The 

■1 

^H       Bnmc  haviog  been  done  by  our  ecpeciaU  appoyntmeot. 
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oifXT  ou  on  ^^M 

From  the  I«ord  DunfiiDore  for  S'  Thomas  Holt 

Bl'Fram  the  Earle  of  Danby                               r. 

0O65  OO  00  ^^1 

15O0  00  00         1 

From  the  Lord  Scudamour              .                 .                 . 

09^6  OO  00          1 

^  From  S'  John  Lucas  by  S'  WiDiam  Walwr 

nsno  OO  oo  ^^| 

BTrom  the  Deaitc  of  Christ  Church             .             .          . 

060O  oo  00  ^^M 

B  Vrom  MertoD  CuDedgc 

O400  oo  00       1 

From  the  Lady  Horwuod 

nis8  oo  on  ^^^ 

From  M'Thomiw  Morgan 

0100  oo  00  ^H 

From  M'' Cornish                -                -             -           '( - 

oloo  oo  oo        fl 

From  Doctor  Kadcliff              .              .              .             . 

Ot60  fM>  (X)           1 

From  M'  Hudson              -                 -                 .               . 

0500  00  00  ^J 

From  S'  Edmuud  Suyer                 -            ■  .;•. 

OlOO  00  00  ^^M 

From  the  Lord  Cottington'ii  mun 

OI51   19  00         1 

From  M'  Hampden                 .              .             .               . 

OoOO  00  OO  ^^1 

From  the  Cittie  of  Oxon 

0530  00  00  ^H 

B  From  M'  Vatcs                 .                 .                 .                . 
From  M'  Marloc              .                   .                  .                   . 

060O  00  00         ■ 

00«5  00  00  ^^1 

_■  Ftom  S'  Waiiam  Botteler                 •           ,      - 

We  hftvc  taken  a  paniciilar  view  of  all  die  summea  of 
money  mentioned  to  be  Keceived  bj'  John  Aahbumham 

0800  00  OQ  ^H 

t>5S4  19  on        ■ 

^^M 

Hf  for  our  use  on  this  side  the  leafe    And  doe  know  the 

^H 

^m  flametobetrucaccording'lie.  Anddoeallowethereof.  The 

^H 

^B  tame  havinji;  been  done  by  our  egpecuJl  appoyntraent. 
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S'  Richard  Wynne 

M'  Rogers  for  others 

A.  P. 

I.N.  -  -  • 

S'  Walter  Pye 

M' Bland 

M'  CockshoW 

S'  Richftrd  Wj-nne  more 

M' Bradley 

M'  Marsham 

G.  P.  -  -  - 

the  Lord  Newburgh  for  S'  Tbomaii  Bi* 

I.  H.  -  - 

M'  Bickcrstaff  for  others 


Wc  have  token  a  porlicuUr  view  of  all  the  snmmcA  of 
mony  mentioned  to  be  received  by  John  Ashbarohun 
for  Our  UK  on  thb  »ide  y*  leafe  And  do«  know  Uw 
same  to  be  true  accordingly.  And  doe  iillnw  thereof  iIk 
same  havitig  been  done  by  Our  E»pectall  appoyntmenL 
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Fh>m  8'  Stephen  SctOt 

From  S'  Thonuw  CliambcrUine 

From  S'Thomu  Gage  ... 

From  the  Bishopp  of  Hereford  by  the  ho:  Herbert     - 

From  M'  CJurublctya 

From  M*^  Butterworth 

From  Doctor  Potter  .  .  , 

From  the  BPi-  of  Sanmi  for  M'  C 

From  S'John  Baker 

h.  h.  for  Mr.  John  Aselrnbe 
From  E.  S.  for  seferoll  persoDS  by  the  Ma'  of  y«  RoUb 
From  the  Lord  Dunsmore 

the  htnij  Farmer  •  •  - 

From  the  Lord  Percy 
From  S'  John  Terringham 
From  M'  Itogcrs  .  ,  . 

om  S'  tiabriell  Imvk 
From  the  Eark  of  Danhy 
From  M'  tYecman  .... 


pfrom 


^  rrom 
^Firom 


H^ 


Wc  have  tuken  a  particular  view  of  all  Die  summes  of 
iQony  mentioned  to  he  Ili:(«ive(l  by  John  At^hhurnhom 
[for  Our  use  on  this  aide  the  leofc.  And  doc  knowc  the 
same  to  be  true  accordingly.  And  doe  allow  thereof  The 
same  haring  l>u-en  done  by  our  Espcciall  appoyntmeot. 
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^m        Prom  M'  Hyde  of  fiolisbury 

1000  00  «J 

^M         From  Af  Gn-cnviHid             ... 

0O5O  no  00 

^M         From  M'  Chambcrliiinc  of                -                -                 - 

no9n  00  00 

^M         From  M'  Chiuubvrluiue  of            - 

OlOO  00  00 

^m         From  llit-  Rijihopp  ol"  Sunini  for  M'  Jay         ... 

OO50  00  00 

^m         Prom  Doc-tor  To'lsoii  and  uther*             ... 

o76<;  00  00 

^H         Fhim  S'  John  Hej-don  out  of  lUc  EmpLion  moiivy 

lOOO  00  00 

^M         Fmm  S'Thomae  Lf?  of  Hoiivlcy  Abbey 

3000  1)0  00 

H          From  M'  ^Val(.on 

nsoo  0^ 

H^  Flwm  M'  Richbdl               .               .            .              _ 

0150  0^^1 

^^Kfrom  M'  Walker                 .... 

O035  00  00 

^^^^From  f^'  W"  Peiinyman  for  M'  Bridges 

0500  00  00  J 

osoo  ooool 

^^^^  From  Lbc  Eurle  of  CiirUl'e  for  others 

^^^VFram  M'  Walker  Secretary 

OOSO  00  00 

^^^f  ^rom  M'  Smith  by  M'  Nevill 

f*10O  00  00 

^^^^Trom  M'ilooke  for  others               .                 .                 . 

oo&o  00  00_ 

^B        From  y  Collectors  of  the  Contribuiion  in  Radnorch: 

0900  00  Oofl 

^M         From  S'  John  ^Vildc  a  gold  Ohainc 

OlOS  00  00  I 

^M        From  M*  Hordioj^ 

^^^^B-We  have  taken  a  particular  viow  of  all  tho  HnTnmc.<)  of 
^^^^  mony  mentioned  to  be  Received  by  John  Asbbumbam 

OlOO  00  00  ^ 

839(1  OO  00 

^^m 

^M         fur  Our  use  on  this  side  the  leafe.    And  doc  know  the 

^^M 

^M         Bomc  to  be  true  aecordlnglie.  And  doe  nilov  thereof  The 

^^1 

same  having  been  done  by  our  Especial]  Appoyntment. 
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PmmM' Crane 
1       I'rom  the  CoUedge  at  Hereford 
B  Srom  S*  John  Smyth  (if  Craboft 

'      Fmm  M'  Saundcr  Courtupp 
_  JVom  M'Jolin  Tbatcher 
^  From  Kobert  fioy-cs,  Esq. 
Fmm  Thomas  Mootey,  Esq. 
From  Walter  Evaum  Cl«rke 
Frnm  S' Drake 


I: 


Fivim  S'  George  Vaughiin 

From  L.  B.  -  -  - 

i'rom  M'  J.une9  NoweJl 

im  S'  Poynings  Moore 
From  Doctor  Hyntoo 
From  M'  Cflwdrec  in  Plate 
From  M'  Rigg* 
Fhnn  S*  John  Hubbard 
Frnm  the  Ladic  Horwood  Three  dozen  of 
Plate  Trenchers,  in  value     - 


'^e  have  taken  n  particular  view  of  all  the  summes  of 
oney  mentioned  to  be  received  by  John  Aabhumham 
for  our  use  on  this  side  the  leafe  And  doe  know  the 
oaioe  to  be  true  accordingly.  And  doe  allow  thereof.  The 
same  having  been  ^one  by  Our  EffpeciaU  Appointment. 
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I  From  STbotnas  Cotton 

'From  M'  WiUia  ,  .  .  . 

From  Doirtor  Steward  for  bla  First  Fmiti 

From  M'  Oiirke 

From  M'  L.  B. 
'  From  the  Lord  Ncwburgh 

From  S'  Ricbunl  Lucy 

From  fiV  RookL-jt  ft>r  the  Rcversiuu  of  an  Office 

From  S'  David  Cunninghmn  ... 

From  Doctor  Htewnrd  for  M'  Langley 

From   M""  Jones  for  Money  received   by  T 
way   of  Contribution    in   the  Custome  I 
House  nt  Briatoll  from  the  viij*''  of  Aug" 
1643  to  Klichaelraa&s  following,  aa  by 
his  Acfoiint  nppeareth      .... 

From  liim  more  for  former  Cuatomea 
due  npon  the  Arreares  from  M'  Wil- 
lou^bie  to  M'  Meredith  late  Customer 
tiiere         ..... 

We  hnvr.  taken  &  particular  view  oT  all  the  summes  of 
mooy  mentioned  lo  be  Received  by  John  .\8bbumhAm 
for  our  ase  on  this  side  y*  leafe  And  doe  know  the 
sametobetmearrordinglie  And  doe  allowc  thereof  He 
same  having  been  done  by  our  BspectoU  Appoyntment. 
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From  hbn  more  upon  the  same  Account  of  -^ 

M'Cruft  -  -  .       / 

From  him   more  upon    that   Account  uf 

H''  Day  in  part  of  ti  greater  Siunme 
From  liim  more  nf  M'  Browne  in  part  of  a 

^catcr  Mumme  -  -  . 

From  him  more  uf  M'  Holwortbie  being 

Compoaition  money         ... 
From    him   more   for  CompoHtion   Mony  -i 

received  by  M'  Wylt  wf  AVc}-muuth  m   > 

the  Cn^tome  house  there  •         J 

From  litm  m*>re  for  Iron  sold  by  lloweU 

Price  at  BrisloU 
From  him  more  wljich  he  received  of  M" 

Meredith  upon  the  Arrears  due  for  Cus- 

tomcN  tn  bcr  husband's  time 
From  S'  Edvrnrd  Wulgrave 
From  an  unknownc  pcraon 
FromM'F^ 


S'  John  Hewetl 
From  M'  Riclmrdaon 
Prom  M'  Tirwhitt 
From  M'  Holfday 
From  M'  Glishold 
From  M'  Ball 

From  S' Allertoii 

From  S'  Thomtt^  Ham|>saD  by  Do*  Edmunds 

From  the  Lord  Ni-wbiirgh 

l-Vom  HER  M.\IESTIE 

From  the  Lord  Lumlcy 

From  H.  C.  for  others 

From  this  Cittie  of  Oxford 

From  the  Officers  of  the  AUcnaliou  Office,  -i 

Plate  to  the  value  of  -  -  j 

From  the  Miiior,  Aldermen,  and  Corpora*  -i 

tion  of  the  Cittie  of  Bristol!  -  / 

From  M"  Horwood  for  P.  P.  and  others  st 

time* 

We  have  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  tlie  nummes  of 
mony  mentiniird  to  be  received  by  John  Afibbarnliiun 
for  our  use  on  this  side  the  Icofc,  And  doe  know  ths 
same  to  he  true  oecordittgly.  And  doc  allowe  thereof,  llie 
samt-  having  been  done  by  our  pspsciall  Appoyntraent. 
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Fh>m  an  unknovne  person  by  T.  N. 

From  Doctor  WaU 

From  S'  Edmund  Bowyer 

From  M'*  Colchester 

From  S'  Walter  Pye  and  M'  W  Herbert  being  ] 

part  of  the  Earle  of  Pembroke's  Rents      -      J 
From  for  the  reversion  of  a  Teller's ' 

place  in  the  Exchequer        ... 

FromW.M.    -g-^ 
From  the  Lord  Hatton 
From  unknowne  persons 
FVom  the  BC"  of  Bath  and  Wells 


0100  00  00 
0300  00  00 
0060  00  00 
0850  00  00 

1380  00  00 

0100  00  00 

0500  00  00 
2650  00  00 
0500  00  00 
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We  have  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  the  simimes  of 
mony  mentioned  to  be  Received  by  John  Ashburnham 
for  our  use  on  this  side  the  leafe  And  doe  know  the 
same  to  be  true  accordingly  And  doe  allowe  thereof.  The 
same  having  been  done  by  our  espedall  appoyntment. 
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^iMPBtHtii    To  S'  miliam  Vuedale 

0600O  00  OO      ^V 

H^To    the    Pfty-Master    (i«nerall    of  Your  -^ 

■ 

^L     Ma""*  Annie    as    by  his    Acquittances   > 

- 

83903  04  or           1 

more  at  Inr^rc  it  may  nppcnrc      -      -       J 

• 

^J 

To  tJw  Pri\7  Purse  ul  times  as  by  aundry  i 
^h    Acquittances  may  appeare         -         •       ' 

. 

1495-t   18  00    ^V 

HTo  the  Tmyne  of  Artillery  u  by  divers 
^E-     Acquittance:)  may  appeare 

»               • 

1L104   00  OQ    ^H 

^^H 

H^To  the  Lord  Generall  for  his  owne  Ac-  > 
^B      compt  at  Sundry  paymentt             -           ) 

- 

01942   10  OO    ^H 

HTo  him  more  for  GtBtuities,  Rewards,  and  -t 

^^1 

H      other  AccununudaUuns  for  Your  Ma'* 

^H 

H     onmic  Annie  and  divers    Oiliccrs   and 
'          Souldiera  in  the  some,  and  for  Encou- 

► 

-      - 

01838  00  00          1 

^     iBj^cmeotJ  to  manie  that  Iiavc  come  over 
H     to  Your  Ma""  from  y<  Rebells      -      - 

1 

I 

To  the  Coferer  for  Supply  of  Your  Ma«  1 
^m       Houahold  03  by  Acquittances  nppeares      ) 

- 

02280  no  00  ^^M 

H  To  Commissary  Pinrkney  for  Victual]         ... 
H  We  have  token  a  particular  viev  of  all  the  snmmes  of 

01306  OO  00          M 

133336   IS  or          1 

H  money  mentioned  on  this  aide  the  leafe  to  be  disbursed 

H 

by  John  Ashbumhara  for  our  Service  And  doc  knowe 

.  ^H 

^  the  same   to   be  true   aceordingUc,   And  doc 
^  thereof  The  same  having  been  Issued  by  our  G 

allowc 

^H 

speciall 

^H 

Appoyniment. 

H 
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To  11010118  Johnson  for  the  Prince  at  times 

To  the  Friaonners  at  Loadoa  and  elaewliere 

To  Mounsieur  Laroch 

To  the  MonufacturcTH  of  Match 

To  M'  Stevens  for  Hay 
[  To  Ihc  Messengers  by  your  Ma'*  Command 

To  S'  Edward  Stradling 

To  S'  Ralph  Duttoii 

To  M'  Lft'mon  ,  ,  . 

To  M'  Slingsbie  ... 

To  the  Carle  of  CumtKrlanJ 

To  Darid  Alexander  -  -  - 

To  the  Earle  of  Lyndacy 

To  the  Lord  FolkJaod 

To  the  Lord  \\''illoiighbie 

To  S'  William  Pennyman 
iChirges  the  first  Journey  to  Cambridge 
'  Tot  3  horsea  and  fiimitiire 

To  Doctor  Chaworth,  &c.  that  treat  to  Cambridge 

Wc  have  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  the  summes  of 
■  money  mentioned  to  be  Disbursed  on  this  aide  the  Ica/c 
by  John  Aohburuham,  for  our  Service  And  doc  know 
the  »ume  tu  be  true  accord! nfic'v.  And  dnc  allow 
thereof  The  same  having  been  issued  by  our  Espcciall 
Appointment. 
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0O80  00  09 
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0150  00  OO 

OlOO  ooooi 
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0033  OO 
O109  00 
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To  M'  PooUe  for  3  journicH  to  Combrii^ 

To  one  that  yms  sent  to  Paol's  head 

To  S'  John  Pfcnningtfm 

To  S'  Thomas  Gowcr 

To  Edward  Camle  for  Dispatches 

To  M'  Herbert  Price 

To  Slaughter  and  Moyte  two  Officers 

To  two  Dutch  Engineprea 

To  W"  Murray  and  Tho.  KiUegnw 

To  Captuiuc  Ellis 

To  CoUonell  Gcrrard  -  -  - 

For  Carriagei  from  Notttagbam 

To  Odlonell  Shelley 

To  M'  FrcchouiUe  .  .  _ 

For  Carriages  from  AVelUngtoa 

To  the  Earle  of  Darby 

To  S'  Thomas  Aston 

To  M'  Bridgcmftn  ... 

To  S'  Thomas  Dallison 

We  have  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  the  summes  of 
muny  mcntloDed  oti  tbia  side  the  leofe  to  be  disbursed 
by  John  Ashbumham,  for  our  Senrice,  And  doc  know 
the  BBmc  to  be  true  accordingUe.  And  doe  allow 
thereof,  Tlie  aame  having  been  issued  by  our  EspeciaH 
appoyntment. 
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To  B  poorc  lunn  thiit  vtas  injur'd  by  Souldiers 

To  the  Dukf."  of  Richmond's  Servant 

T«  tba  LonI  Digby 

To  S'  Edward  Filton 

To  one  Pearson  for  Swords         .         -         .         . 

To  y  John  BtroinirnnU  liiti  Regim«nt 

To  tlic  Lord  Craford  m  times 

To  Htnrifh  V'an-mvc  Grnnadier         ... 

To  3  Scotliah  OfHtcrs  two  StuurU  lud  CoIUriUl 

To  S'  William  Killigrew 

To  the  Guard  for  keeping^  prisonnera 

To  Prince  Maurice         .  .  .  -  - 

To  the  scout  M"^  Gencrall 

To  M'  Sneade 

For  5  wagon  homes  aud  a  saddle  xiagg  for  y*  Prince 

To  Hester  hy  tlic  Prince's  command 

To  M'  Prodgers  .  -  _ 

To  a  p4K)rc  lunn  at  Edgecoale 

To  the  Printing  I*Te3s 

We  have  loken  a  particular  view  of  all  the  Sumntps  of 
money  mrniiom-d  on  this  side  ibe  IcufL'  to  be  disbnrvd 
by  John  A.4hburnham  for  our  uftc  and  service  And  due 
know  the  same  to  be  true  accordingly  And  doe  allows 
thereof  The  same  having  been  issued  by  our  EspeciaU 
appoyntment. 
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1 

To  Eight  Officers  th&t  vent  tnta  Sussex 

O05O  00  00    ^H 

To  M'  EveUiri  for  VictuaU 

0060  00  o»    H 

KTo  Coll:  Blagg'8  Regiment  us  gift             •             •          - 

OOSO  00  00 

HPor  Pike  stares                 •                 .                 .               . 

005&  05  00 

^■'To  Lieu'  Vavasour  who  y*B  hurt 

OOIO  00  00 

^■To  Major  Courtney                                                    -         . 

OlOO  00  00 

To  M"  Evellin  for  Match                 ... 

0020  00  00 

To  M'  Holborne'n  niao  for  service            -            -          - 

0005  OO  00 

To  Coll:  Blo^g  tovHfds  a  Magazin 
■To  Prince  Ku[KTt                 ... 

O40O  00  00 

3100  00  OO 

To  S'  Roburt  Howard's  Dragoaiui                 '  - 

OIOO  (10  00 

^  To  M'  Chillingworth  for  money  disburs'd 

00^0  00  00 

Hto  CoUom-1  Btagg                                  .             .              . 

0O5O  00  00 

BTo  the  Oflii-ers  at  Brill  na  pil 

0O4O  OO  OO 

^  To  a  8eanuui  that  oamc  from  London 

0003  OO  00 

1      To  one  Morrb  a  wounded  Trooper 

0010  OO  00 

■  To  the  Harbingers  at  times                                -            - 

0300  00  OO 

^m  To  the  ffootmon  at  times                 ... 

0090  00  00  ^H 

H  To  S' Nkhoku  Byron 

H  'Wc  have  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  the  Summea  of 

H  money  mentionuj  on  this  side  the  leafe  to  be  disbursed 

0O5O  00  00  ^V 

S^IHS  05  OO  ^^1 

^^^1 

H  by  Jofan  Asbburoham  fur  our  Service  And  doe  know 

1  ^^^^^H 

the  same  to  be  true  accordingly  And  doc  allowe  thereof 

1  ^^^H 

Tike  same  hnving  been  done  by  onr  Kspcciall  Appoynt- 

^H 

meot. 

'H 

CHARLF.S  R. 
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J 

To  Major  Woodhouae  ... 

To  M'  ITirockTnnrlaii  -  .  -  _ 

To  D^omme  Engineere  ... 

To  Captainc  Tnwrntfsend  .  .  , 

To  the  GuD^smiths  m  your  Ma"  gift 

To  them  more  upoo  Accompt  -  - 

To  the  Widow  Hayen  .  .  , 

For  conveying  money  from  Worcester 

To  Sir  Francis  WorUcy  .  .  _ 

To  M'  Heron  for  chang:e  of  Gold  _  -  . 

To  Dcgommc  luid  Taylor  lo  nuse  2  Companies 

To  Lsngley  for  liis  charges  in  bringing  dowse  y*  Gunamitbs 

To  M'  Kirton  for  the  Prince 

To  Captainc  Hay  ..... 

To  Coll:  WosbingtOQ  to  raise  DmgoonB  (by  y*  Lo:  Falkland) 

To  Captaine  Trist  -  -  ,  - 

To  Cuptajne  Normanville  <  .  . 

To  Captaine  L^doll  -  . 

To  the  Comptroller  of  your  Ma"  house 

Wc  have  taken  n  pArticnUr  view  of  all  the  summea  of 
money  mentioned  on  tbis  side  the  Icafc  to  be  dbbtiD^ed 
by  John  Ashbumfaam  for  our  service  And  doe  kmiw 
the  Bame  to  be  true  accordingly  And  doe  allow  thereof 
The  same  having  been  issued  by  our  cspcdall  nppoynt- 
ment. 
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To  Edw:  Talbott  for  fetching  money  (bis  charges) 

To  S'  Henry  Radlcy 

For  change  and  rtturniug  the  Lady  Sidley's  money 

To  a  Sweadc  for  his  good  Service 

To  Langley  for  Wax-Ijigbti 

To  CoUonell  Pert 

To  M'  John  Carey  for  £xchaiige  of  money 

To  Cnptaine  Sackvile  for  a  Recruit 

To  the  Lord  Bernard  for  his  Officers 

To  M'  Grant  Wagon  M'  generoll 

To  Cnptaine  Greenfield  -  _  - 

To  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  -  - 

To  the  Quarter- Master  gcnerall 

To  M"  Thrupp  for  Tuwder 

To  Thonuu  lleun  ... 

To  Major  flarzey  -  -  -  - 

To  Cnptaine  Rowland  Owyn 

To  Licuttnant  Ciencrall  Wfllmott 

To  CoUonell  Thomas  Howard 


We  have  token  a  particular  view  of  all  the  simunes  of 
money  mentioned  on  lia&  side  the  leafe  to  he  disbursed 
by  John  Ashbumbam  for  our  service  Aud  dcv  know 
tbc  flame  to  be  true  accordingly  And  doe  ullowe  thereof 
The  same  having  been  i&sued  by  our  Eftpeciall  appoynt- 
ment. 
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To  CopUine  Leighton  bein^  wounded 

To  anotUer  wounded  Cuptaioe 

To  3  g«nt  that  came  from  the  Rebella 

To  Captain*  JJIount  ... 

^To  Sebish  nn  Engineere 

To  Widow  Carey  ... 

To  Widow  Simpson  .  -  _ 

To  one  of  the  Prince's  Grvom«s  at  Tltbury 

To  Major  Saunders  ..... 

To  Captainr  JclFeries 

To  one  Ludbrooke  a  maim'd  Trooper 
jyo  M"  Jordnne 
Co  CapUine  Beck  -  -  .  . 

?or  briii}xing  M'  yreeman's  money 
To  ^Vhitchcad  the  Scout 
:To  Lieutenant  CoD:  Richley 
I  To  uuc  Sinclecre  a  wounded  Scotchman 
,  To  CaptJiine  Bendlsb 
1  To  S'  Jacob  Astlcy  ... 

Wc  have  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  tlie  gummes  of 
'inony  mentioned  on  this  side  the  leaft-  lo  be  disburved 

by  John  Asbbumham  for  o'  service  And  doe  know  tbe 
,aame  to  be  true  ucfordingly  And  doe  allowe  thereof  The 

Mme  having  been  done  by  our  £spcciaU  Appoyatmeat. 
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1 

HTo  the  Ma'  of  the  Rolls  for  mony  b;  him 

I 

^^        disbura'd  for  your  Ma""  Service 

^H 

HTo  an  Engineere  /  wsa  sent  to  y*  Lo.  CapcU    •    £l5' 

^H 

For  55  Swords  that  w«re  sent  to  y*  Magftiin       -      16                                ^^^ 

^^1 

For  Twenlie  tiv<^  Swords  and  Bills                                 3  j                             ^^| 

■1*0  divers  persona  for  Intelligence        -         -            3  J 

■ 

To  M'  Jones  for  the  Exchange  of  90485  into  gold     • 

W25  00  00        V 

_^ To  Dninime  major  Oatlcy's  wife          -         .         .         _ 

OOI^  (N)  GO          ■ 

HTo  one  Dalton  a  woutidcd  Trooper           ... 

0005  00  00          1 

Hfo  Major  HutchioiOD 

0020  00  00          1 

To  S'Licwis  Kves  for  Intelligence        .... 

moo  on  00 

To  Captaine  Alford           -             -             .             .          . 

owo  oo  00  t^  y 

■To  the  Earle  of  Lyndsey's  Captaiitc  Ljeut: 

To  the  Powder  maker              .... 

0020  00  00 

o-loo  oo  00 

^To  Lieuteoant  CoUonell  fialweir          .... 
fVo  S'  V.  M.  for  secrctt  Service          .... 

0020  00  00 

0050  oo  00 

To  a  woman  whose  husband  was  slaine          ... 

0003  06  00 

To  S'  WiDiam  Brouncker             .... 

0030  00  oo 

To  S'Art:  Aston  for  Imelligence        .... 

0050  00  00 

^■we  hnve  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  the  Bmnii  of 
mony  mentioned  on  this  side  the  leafc  to  be  distmrMd 

1001  06  oo 

1 

by  John  Ashburnliiuu  for  our  Service  And  doe  know 

M 

the  sumc  to  be  true  accordingly  And  doc  aHow  thereof 

'■ 

The  same  having  beco  issued  by  our  £sperjall  appoyut' 

1 
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For  Prince  Rupert's  dyett  ,  -  -  - 

To  Captaini*  Jackson  .  _  . 

To  S'  Robert  Howard's  Lieut:  CoUooell         ... 

To  M'  Dennis  for  Ootb,  &c.  lor  Souldiers 

To  Cotkcn  a  printer  by  M'  Jones  .  ,  - 

Miscarried  out  of  M'  Jouea  hi«  money 

For  Returae  of  S'  1. 1.  Money  -        -  -         - 

To  hira  that  brought  thr  Knrle  of  Cariile's  money 

For  mooey  abort  to  S'  Tbo:  Lee's  money 

To  him  y*  brought  S' Drake's  money 

To  Maltns  for  hity  ..... 

To  3  gentlemen  for  secrctt  service  -  -  - 

To  S'  WlUkm  KiDigTcwcs  man  for  a  JoDmey  into  y*  west 

To  Wecherlin  for  a  forrainc  dispatch 

To  unc  iraplnyd  to  the  Lord  Hopton 

To  the  Lord  Percy  for  a  forraine  dispatch        -        -      - 

To  Toby  for  a  dispatch  .... 

To  one  fngram  implnyd  into  the  West 

To  l>o'  Cox  implo)d  into  the  West 

To  the  Lord  Hopton  •  ~  -  . 

We  have  taken  a  particular  %-iew  of  all  the  eummes 
of  money  mentioned  on  this  side  the  leafe  to  bedisEnirsed 
by  John  Adhhurnham  for  cf  service  And  doc  knowe  the 
same  to  be  true  accordingly  And  doe  aMowe  thereof  The 
same  having  been  iosuod  by  our  Especial!  appo}iitmeiiL 
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To  JA'  Tomiikina  Imployd  to  the  Queeoe 

To  two  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 

To  a  poore  Wotniui  whose  busbuid  va$  slayne 

To  one  tmployd  od  ijecrett  senite 

To  S'  Art:  A^ton  for  certaiae  Matrasses 

For  Xijaneu  for  your  M»'^         -         - 

To  ibe  Widow  Seven 

For  u  ItecTcut  is  Col:  Batd's  Componie 

To  M'  Ilbudi'S  to  provide  Dnuomc  und'l 

Colours  for  prtictiziog  the  greatc  horse  J 
To  Peter  Mabor 

To  Doctor  Steward  for  somo  Cbaplaines 
To  CoUonell  Cockran 
To  S'  Wijter  Pye  for  moaey  disburs'd 
Tu  Citptaine  Aston 
For  Carrying  money  to  Abbingdon 
To  liarrison  one  of  y«  tiuard  for  a  journey 

and  a  horfic  lost  in  your  Ma"  Service 
To  Knsigne  Alanuing; 


leyl 


We  have  takL-ii  a  particular  view  of  all  the  Bummes  of 
money  mentioned  on  this  fiide  the  leafe  to  be  disbursed 
by  John  Asbbumbam  for  our  Service  Aod  doe  knove 
the  sHmr  tr>  be  true  wcordingly  And  doe  allow  thereof 
The  same  having  been  issued  by  our  J^speciall  appoynt- 
nent. 
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To  M'  Uenry  Wood  for  poymeat  of  the 
Nortbonu^  Rc^pmcnts  that  came  along 
^th  her  Majeatie  out  of  the  North  One 
ww:k'8  pay  ... 

To  \^'vbam  Jemnictl  for  two  Wcstcme  genl 
To  Captatne  Scroope  and  3  other  Cftpt*  prisonncrs 
T<"  Eli/,abeth  Carter  for  gun  mettle 
For  bringing  Plate  froio  y«  Lord  Craford 
For  bringing  y*  money  from  S'  Dnke 
■To  certaine  poore  iMuldiers  -  -  • 

iFur  bringing  Plate  and  money  from  BristoU 
[To  M'  Tompkins  for  sccrctl  service 
[To  M'  May  for  money  lost  by  )o'  Ma*** 
\To  Edward  Carvilc  for  Engines  at  GIo-  -v 
ccirtt-T,  and  utlior  charges  in  yourMajtrs-    >     - 
tie'B  service  there  -  -  J 

To  ooc  vhose  Eyes  were  nhott  out 
i  For  a  present  of  Fowlc  .  . 

'  To  X  wouuded  Troopers  of  y*  £a:  of  Camarvoo's 

We  have  taken  n  particular  view  of  all  the  summes  fif 
aioaey  mentioui^d  on  thin  ude  the  Iciife  to  be  disbursed 
by  John  Ashbumbam  for  our  Service  And  doe  know 
the  same  to  be  true  accordingly  And  doe  allow  thereof 
The  sojuc  having  been  i»»'ii«d  by  our  c«pcciaU  appoyiti- 
ment. 
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To  Robinson,  Trunck  Carrier 

To  thp.  Lo;  'W'entworth'a  Dragoons 

For  a  horM:  for  the  Prince 

To  one  Percy  a  wounded  Trooper 

To  M'  HuweoD  for  repairing  one  of  your  l 

Majestie'a  Coaches  -  -  J 

To  Captainc  Snelling-  for  two  joumies  from  ] 

Prince  Maurice  and  back 
To  CoIIoncll  Lj-ndsey 
To  D'ausquc 

To  Menry  Bedborough  ... 

To  Lieiitcn'  CoU:  (Icrrard 

ToM'Paddon  .... 

To  ColIoneU  ^Vagstaff 

To  S'  John  licommont  ... 

To  the  Ivord  GiandiBon  .  ^  . 

To  M'  Melcalf  Apothecary 

To  Thomas  W^est  .... 

To  M'  Crisp  at  BrifttuU  hiji  fee 

Wcbave  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  tlie  summea  of 
mony  mentioned  on  thin  side  the  leafc  to  be  diebursed 
by  John  Ashburnbam  for  our  service  And  doe  Itnow  the 
same  to  be  tnie  accordingly  And  doc  allowc  thereof  The 
came  having  been  uutucd  by  our  £spcciaU  appoyntment. 


0005  00  OO'I 
0100  00  OCfl 
0020  OO  00'^ 
0005  OO  00' 

0030  00  00 


0010  00  00, 
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To  DoctM-  Gaddenmn  -  -  0015  00  00 

To  M^tfr'-Jukes  ....  0O9O  00  00 

To  Majttr  Saunders  -  .  .  .  009O  00  00 

To  Qaagb  for  Intellig^ice  ...  oo05  00  00 

To  T^ter  Grant  Wagon-M^-generall  -  •  0040  00  00 

To  Heralt  for  a  forraioe  dispatch  -  -  OOSO  00  00 

To  Bnrbage  Church  -  ...  ooio  00  00 

To  CoDonell  Darcy  -  -  .  -  OlOO  00  00 

To'  Captaine  Lovett  .  -  .  .  0015  OO  00 

To  S'  JAhn  Pennington  ...  900O  00  00 

To  BlaJOT  Sindeere  -  -  -  -  0040  00  00 

To  CdlonfiD  Lyndwy  ...  0090  00  00 

To)  CoQotaell  Lloyd  and  D^onune        .        _        -        .  0100  00  00 

To  Lieutenant  Coll:  Littleton  -  .  -  006O  00  00 

To  M"  Burgenny  Laundress  -  0020  00  00 

To  CdloneD  Herbert  -  .  Oloo  00  00 

To  CoHoo^  Blackwall  ■.  -  .  .  oiOO  00  00 

To  Your  Ma"  Footmen  -  -  -  ooso  00  00 

To  tbt  Snmptermen  and  Bottlemen  •  -  ■  0006  00  00 

We  hare  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  the  summes  of  3711  oo  oo 

money  mentioned  on  tiiia  side  the  leafe  to  be  disbuned  ^1^— ^^» 
by  John  ABhbumhfon  for  our  Service  And  doe  know  the 
same  to  be  true  accontii^;;Iy  and  doe  allowe  thereof  The 
same  having  been  issued  by  our  espedall  appoyntment. 
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To  Lieuteoant  CoIIonell  NoweO  .  • 

To  Atkinson  the  pad-man  ... 

To  two  of  your  Ma"  Coaclimea 

To  the  Guard 

To  .MoxandcT  Saycr  -  -  * 

To  Vaubacke  fur  Armes 

For  TrunckL-s  to  convey  money  and  plate  1 

from  Briatoll  to  Oxford        -        .         J        '      ' 
For  carrying  moacy  tn  Mntsdowne 
To  M'  Thrupp  of  BrUtoU  his  htdf  yeares  fe« 
To  H  GrtKHQP  of  the  Chamber 
To  Cajitainu  Morton  fur  Intelligence 
To  S'  Edward  Sydenham  for  Intelligence 
For  Salt 

To  Thomas  Gowcr 

Fees  for  two  liuckcs  -  •  - 

To  tlie  Duke  of  Richmond  for  money  lost  1 

at  play  by  your  Mnjealje         -  -         / 

For  bringing  Letters  .  .  - 

We  have  token  a  particular  view  of  all  the  summes  of 
money  mentioned  on  this  Hide  the  leafc  to  be  disbursed 
1^  John  Asbburnham  for  our  Aervice  And  doe  know  the 
mne  to  be  true  a<!COrdingIy  And  doe  ollowe  thereof.  The 
suae  having  been  isiiuod  by  our  EspeciaU  ^poyntmeot. 


0010  00  00 
0010  00  00 
0020  00  00 
0030  00  00 
OOIO  00  00 
1000  00  00 

0016  00  00 

OOOS  05  00 
00«8  00  00 

ooos  oo  oo 
oooi  oo  0O«'l^ 
0001  00  00 

OOOI  01  oo 

OOOZ  08  00 
OOOt  00  00 

OOU  00  00 

0000  15  00 

IHl  09   oo 


V       9P(xii            ^^^H                                        ^H 

■ 

^^^-       CHARLE8  R. 

II   r^i  »«' 

OOOl  OOfiO 

^^^H  To  JohD  Blakistoa         .        .     . 

^^Hjfo  William  Brooke                                ... 

0009  QO  00 

^^HSTo  Cluth  6'  Gilbert  G«rrard'»  Regiment 

0100  00  00 

^^^^  To  divers  Chaphunes  and  Chirurg«un&  of ' 

^^^_  .    for  tbdr  Entertainmentii  and  Supplj'es 
^^^H^'  aecording  to  their  Comroiuiooft  as  by 

^      -     -      - 

19S8  14  00 

^^^H      their  Actjuittonccs  may  appeare     .     . 

^^^HTo  the  KfesAcngert;  for  divert  Post  Jour-  ' 

^ 

^^^B  *    neyes  in  your  Mb<i*<  Service  as  by  their 
^V            Post  Wtirrants  and  rciipective  Acquit- 

.      -     -      - 

OMO  ifflM 

^^^K      toncos  muy  appeorc 

1 

^^^^^f  or  alluwance  in  Coytiage  of  Piute  piLrt  of  "I 

I 

^^^■|,  the  Two  Thousand  pounds  presented  by   ^      - 

0001  10  n   , 

^^H,    the  Ciltie  of  Oxford 

' 

rM 

^^^K  Jfor  allowance  in  Coynag«  of  Phite  port  of ' 

1 

^^^H  1    the  mentioned  Sumtne  brought  in  by  the 
^^^^ft.,  Vioe-CbAncdlour    and    Doctors    of  y* 

.     . 

0005  QgoJM 

^^^H      Umrursitie  of  Oxford 

V 

^^^Hffn  the  Lord  Byron         -             .            .             ,            . 

^^^V^e  have  token  a  particular  view  of  oU  the  sununcs  of 
^^^H  money  mentioD«l  un  tUis  side  the  Icofc  to  bu  disbursed 

OSOO  00<»_ 

913f>  OS  {>cf 

■ 

^^^H  by  John  Ashbiimbam  fur  our  Service  And  due  know  the 

1 

^^^^  Same  to  be  true  accordingly  And  doc  tdlow  thereof.  The 

^ 

H        wime  having  been  issued  by  our  Especiall  ap 

Ijojutment. 

J 

^^L       CHAKLES  R. 
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For   «I)owanc«   in  Coynage  of  Plate  (bat 
vas  brooglu  in  part   uf  the   Earlc  of 
Daobycs  oinetccnc  hundred  pounds   - 
H;3'o  S'  Jacob   AsUey  for  payiaent  of  the  "1 
^"      CoDunoD  Souldiers  of  minciry  Re^ments  I 
for  tbcit  I«boors  in  the  woikes  l>efore   f 
^L     Glocest«T,  and  for  other  Rewards  J 

To  one  that  broug'ht  a  presented  horse  to  1 
your  Majestic  -  -  -      J 

To  H'  Jones  fur  his  fee  and  Charges  in  1 
surveying    the    Out    Ports,  Collecting  y 
money  there,  and  divers  other  services      I 
b  S**  Edward  Hyde 
To  M'  EvcUin  for  Match 
To  Lawrence  Gnmbc 
To  Lieutenant  Collonell  Poore 
To  Mounaicur  Mounlgamier  at  timee  ■ 


At 

1. 


-  0006   15  00 

-  O60O  CO  00 

-  0005  00  00 

-  0100  00  00 

-  OlOO  OO  00 

-  0100  00  00 

-  003O  00  00 

-  0080  00  00 
•  03S0  00  00 


We  have  taken  u  particular  view  of  all  the  summes  of 
numey  mentioned  on  this  side  the  leafe  to  be  disbursed 

bjr  John  Asbbumhnm  for  our  Serriee  And  doe  know  the 
same  to  be  true  accordin^y  Aivd  doc  allow  thereof  Ths 
same  having  been  baued  by  our  Especioll  appoyntment. 
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ii      .1 


I 


[To  Captaine  Dabscoat  by  M'  Roller 

^  S'  Jacob  AsUey  .  .  -  , 

To  Mounsieur  Saaravy 

Charges  in  weighing  Iron  d  Bii»taO 

To  M'  Mynoes  Agent  for  fictonig« 

To  M'*  Freeman  y*  Prlnce'a  Laundress 
iFoT  a  prcseac  of  Fowie 

To  Byaaell  CommisnaTy  for  tbe  sick 

To  S'  W.  G.  for  secrctt  service 

To  Iiivutcoant  CoU:  Westop 

Robert  Cross  by  your  M"  commaud 
Coll:  Washington  at  twice 

To  M'  Creswick 

To  CoUonell  Fielding 

To  CoUoneli  Bampficld 

To  Captaiae  William  W>-iin 

To  Edward  Curvile 

To  lli,e  Lord  Byron  -  -  - 

To  M'  Barker  the  Prince's  Aveaer 

To  Lieu'  Lee  by  M'  Nevill 

We  have  taken  a  particular  view  of  oU  the  tumes  of 
money  mentioned  uii  thi»  !*idc  (be  leafe  tu  be  disbursed 
by  John  AabburtLham  for  our  service  And  due  know  the 
Bume  to  be  true  necordingly,  and  doe  nllow  thereof  The 
same  having  been  done  by  our  Especiall  Appoiatmenl. 


« 


OOIO  00  0* 

oino  00  oo 
oeoo  moo 

OICM  1?  M 
OMO  Off  DO 

0005  00  00 

own  ooflof 
oioo  oD  (n 
ooso  oooo 

OOlO  00  OB 
OOIO  00  00 

OT90  moo 

01<iO  00  OD 
0050  00  00 
OCMS  lOflO 

0090  oom 
O04O  oooo 

t)300  00  OP 
0050  00  00 
QOO&  OQ09 


1452  or  0* 
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For  money  lost  by  plate  in  Coynage  part  •. 

of  the  Maior  of  Oxons  500J.       -         -     / 
To  M'Barrowes  for  Lynnen  for  your  Ma"*  -j 

and  the  prince's  highness      .        .  j 

Clerkes  fees,  books,  paper,  parchment,  and  ^ 

other  things  incident  to  Accompts     -      j 
To  George  Howman  for  S'  John  Beommont 
To  Collonell  Inneis 
For  Captaine  Trie's  buiiall 
To  W*  Hewes  Gierke  of  the  Checqoe  to  *) 

the  Messengers        -        .        .        .     / 


0003  04  02 
0100  00  00 

OlSO  00  00 
0040  00  00 
0050  00  00 
000ft  00  00 

0200  00  00 
0518  04  02 


The  Total!  of  the 
Disbursements 


IS  3 


162047:03:03 


We  have  taken  a  particular  view  of  all  the  sumes  of 
money  mentioned  on  this  aide  the  leafe  to  be  disbursed 
by  John  Ashbumham  for  our  service  And  doe  know  the 
same  to  be  true  accordingly  And  doe  allow  thereof  The 
same  having  been  done  by  our  Especial!  Appoyntment. 
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The  Totall  of  the  Receipts  is  One  hundred  Sixty  Two 
Thousand  One  hundred  and  Seaventeene  pounds.  Six 
shillings,  and  Tenn  pence. 

The  Totall  of  the  Disbursements  is  One  hundred  Sixty 
Two  lliousand  fourty  seaven  pounds.  Three  shillings, 
and  Three  pence. 

Soe  there  is  due  from  the  Accomptant  to  ballance 
this  Accompt  the  Summe  of  Seaventy  pounds.  Three 
Shillings,  and  Seaven  pence. 
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Memorandum.  Tliat  John  Browne  gent,  servant  to 
I  John  A.shburnham  Esq.  ciiine  before  Us  t!ie  first  day  of 
[August,  iu  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1645  and  in  the  21flt 

^eare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles 
Ity  Virtue  of  his  Majestie's  Couiniission  under  the  Great 
IfSeale  of  England  bearing  date  at  Oxford  the  xxth  of 

Jtily  last  past,  to  Us  and  othci-s  diix^ited,  and  made 

Oath  as  followeth,  viz. 

tl  John  Browne  servant  to  John  Ashbumbam  Esq. 
doe  depose.  That  about  the  24th  of  November  1642,  I 
entred  into  my  Master's  Service,  and  was  from  that  time 
,  to  the  26th  of  October  1643,  solely  ymployed  in  the 
Receipt  and  Payment  of  all  such  monies  as  came  to  my 
Master's  hands  for  his  Majestie's  Use,  and  kept  the  Ac- 
B  compt  thereof  myself.  That  this  Aocompt  now  shewed 
unto  me,  containing  six  leaves  and  a  half  of  Receipts,  is 
my  owne  hand  writing,  and  that  all  and. every  the 
BSummes  of  money  therein  particularly  charged  to  be 
Received  by  my  Muster,  past  through  my  hands,  and  are 
truly  and  justly  charged,  except  only  such  Summcs  as 
are  heereafter  expressed,  viz. 

From  M'  Pooly  at  times  -  61 18 :  00 :  00 

From  D'  Chaworth  and  Doctor  Jamen  10667 :  14 :  03 
From  the  B*""  of  Sarum  -  -  0500 :  00 :  00 
FromD'Lainbc  -  -  -         0100:00:00 

From  .V  W"BottelerbySirXpofer  Hatton  0200 :  00 :  00 
From  the  Towne  of  Nottingham         -      0500 :  00 :  00 
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0300 :  00 :  00 
0140:00:00 
0030:00:00 
0160:00:00 
0040:00:00 
0670:00:00 
0105:00:00 

18650:14:03 


From  the  Lord  Rutiiia 

From  AJderiiian  Walley 

From  M'  Mostyn 

From  the  Deane  of  Chester's  man 

From  M'  Pcuruddock 

From  M' Poiter 

Froiu  S'  John  Byron 

From  his  Majestie's  owne  bauds 

Amounting  in  all  to 

Which  monies  were  received  by  my  Master  before  !  " 
camu  to  his  Service.  Aad  I  doe  verily  thinke  thai  nei-  « 
ther  my  said  Master,  nor  any  otlier  by  lus  allowBnoeor  V 
ap|>ointmcnt,  did  receive  for  his  Majestie's  nse  within  die 
time  before  mentioned,  anie  other  Summes  of  monJif 
than  what  are  paiticularly  herein  acknowledged  and 
declared ;  only  that  M"  Cadwallader  Jones  about  the 
23d  of  October,  being  three  dayes  before  the  determiM- 
tion  of  this  Accompt,  did  receive  out  of  the  Excbcqoer 
for  ray  Master  (who  was  newly  made  Treasurer  al 
Warre)  upon  a  Privy  Seale  for  £100,000.  the  Suok 
j025OO,  which  is  charg'd  in  my  Master's  Accompt  «i 
Treasurer  at  Warrs.  And  further  I  doe  depose,  thai  the 
particular  Payments  and  Disbursements,  contejrucd  io 
Nine  leaves  and  a  half  now  shewed  unto  me,  are  also 
my  owne  hand  writing,  and  were  ull  paid  and  i»>tied 
through  my  hands,  or  to  my  knowledge.  And  are  justlte 
and  truly  set  downe;  except  only  the  particulars  hecre- 
afler  express'd,  viz. 


^^^^^^^^^^^t 

XX3dx 

ToM*Le*rston       .       -       .       . 

4800:00:00 

To  S*  Edward  Stradlmg 

1034:08:00 

To  M'  Ljinion            -            .            - 

0150 :  00 :  OO 

To  S'  Ralph  Dutton 

0500  :  00  :  00 

ToM'SIin^by        -        -        -        - 

0020 :  00 :  OO 

To  tlic  Earle  of  CiimberUuid 

0100 :  00 :  00 

To  David  Alexander        .          -        . 

0010:00:00 

To  the  Lord  Willoughby 

0100:00r00 

To  the  Earle  of  Lindsey 

0600 :  00 :  00 

To  S*  W"  Pennman 

<M00:00:00 

For  charges  to  Cantbri<%e 

0026:00:00 

H  For  3  Hor^^es  and  furniture 

0033 :  00 ;  00 

■  To  Do'  Cliaworth 

0109:00:00 

I  To  M'  Pooly        .... 

0060  :  00  :  00 

"  To  one  y'  was  sent  to  Paul-head 

0200:00:00 

To  S'  W"  Vuedale 

60(M) :  00 :  00 

To  S'  John  Pennington 

0372:00:00 

'  To  S'  Thomas  Gower 

0500:00:00 

To  W"  Murray  and  Tho,  Killigi-ew 

0100:00:00 

TV)  the  Ccjmptroller  of  his  Majestie's  house  0400 :  00 :  00        | 

To  the  Lord  Falkland 

0100:00:00 

To  Herbert  Price        -        -        -      - 

0200 :  00 :  00 

ToLaKochc            .        .        .        _ 

0080:00:00 

To  Moyle  and  Haughter 

OOtiO  :  (K) :  00 

_    To  M'  John  Freckcuille 

0800 :  00  :  00 

■   To  two  Dutch  Engineers 

0040:00:00 

B    To  Captaine  Ellis          .          -           - 

0020:00:00 

1   To  Collonell  Gerrard        .        -        - 

0500 :  00 :  00 

1   For  Carriages  to  Nottingham 

0017:00:00 
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« 

To  Collonell  Shelley 

.       0010:00:00 

To  a  Messenger        _        _        - 

-      0005:00:00 

For  Carria^  from  Wellington 

-      0003:00:00 

To  the  Earle  of  Darby 

-      0140:00:00 

To  S'  Thonuis  Aston 

-     0150:00:00 

To  M'  Bridgeman 

-       0200 :  00 :  00 

To  one  injur'd  by  Soldiers 

-      0001:00:00 

To  S'  John  Haydon 

0500:00:00 

To  the  Duke  of  Richmond 

-      0020:00:00 

To  the  Lord  Ethrick 

-      0160:00:00 

To  Edward  Carvill 

-      0010:00:00 

To  S'  Edw.  Fitton 

-      0105:00:00 

Amounting  in  all  to 

lH(ia5:14;00 

Which  Monies  were  disbursed  by  my  Master  before  I 

tooke  Charge  of  his  business ;  but  I  doe  in  my  CoDsa<  ■ 

jcnee  bcleeve  they  are  likewise  true;   for  tbat  I  hare" 

fieene  the  particular  Vouchers  for  most  part  of  them. 


Jurat  prtmo  die  August  supradict 
Coram  nob: 


'COTTINGTON. 
•RICHARD  LANE. 
<ORL:  BRIDGEMAN. 


JOHN  BROWTO. 


•RIC:  WESTOV 


■  Lord  Higfa  Treasurer. 

3  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  1641. 


'  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exc^kequcr. 
*  Attonie;  of  the  Court  of  Wvdi. 
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H     "Memorandum.    That  John  Ashbumham,  Esq.   came 

'tefore  lis  this  29tli  day  of  August  in  the  ycare  of  our 

IjOrd  God  Hiiiy,  and  in  the  xitjst  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of 

lour  iSover^gne  Lord  King  Charles  by  nrtuc  of  his  Ma- 

jeatie's  Coniniission  under  the  Great  Seale  of  England 

,  bearing  date  at  Oxford  the  xxth  of  July  last  to  us  and 

I  others  directed  and  made  Oath  as  foUoweth;  viz. 

I  John  Ashhumhaui  doe  depose  that  this  booke  of 

lAccompt  conteyning  Six  Leaves  and  a  half  of  Receipts 

[and  nine  Leaves  and  a  half  of  Disbursements  (each  leafe 

isigned  by  his  Majestic)  is  a  just  and  true  aecompt  to  the 

jibest  of  my  knowledge.  And  I  doe  verily  beleeve  that  all 

md  every  the  Summes  of  niony  therein  exprcss'd  to  be 

received  or  disburs'd  are  truly  and  justly  set  downe  and 

declared.  And  further  that  I  know  not  of  any  other  Sum 

or  ISunis  of  raony  received  by  me,  or  by  any  other  pcn>uu 

)r  persons  by  my  directions  or  appoyntmcnt  for  his  Ma- 

jestie*8  use  betwecnc  the  first  of  April  1642,  and  the 

26th  of  Octol>er  1643,  being  the  whole  time  of  this  Ac- 

compt,  save  what  arc  herein  really  acknowledged  (except 

only  the  2500^.  iu  the  precedent  affidavit  mentioned)  to 

^  be  received  by  this  Deponent  out  of  the  Exchequer  upon 

■liis  Majestie's  Privy  Scale  of  100,000/.  as  Treasurer  at 

Warrs. 

JOHN  ASHBITRNHAM. 

It  29**  die  August!  coram  nob.  1645. 


COTTINGTON. 

RICHARD  LANE. 

ORL:  BRIDGBMAN. 


RIC:  \rE9TON. 


♦THO:   GARDINER. 


VOL.  II. 


Solititor  General. 
f 
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II. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Ledger  for  the  year 
1643  will  shew  of  what  regiments  the  King's  army  con- 
sisted at  that  time,  and  the  names  of  their  respective 
colonels;  which  information,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  to 
some  readers  not  wholly  uninteresting. 

ITic  King's  Life  Guard. 
The  Queen's  Life  Guard. 
Tlie  Lord  General's  Regiment. 
Colonel  Aston's  Regiment. 
The  Earl  Rivers'  Regiment. 
Colonel  bhigg's  Regiment. 
The  Earl  of  Northampton's  Regiment. 
Colonel  Villicj's*  Regiment. 
Colonel  Tilseley's  Regiment. 
Sir  Gilbeii  Gerrard's  Regiment- 
Colonel  Charles  Gerrard's  Regiment. 
Colonel  Richard  Herbert's  Regiment- 
Colonel  Godfrey's  Regiment. 
Sir  Louis  Dives's  Regiment. 
The  Lord  Percy's  Regiment. 
Colonel  Pinchbeck's  Regiment. 
The  Train  of  Artillery. 
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III. 


Sfat.  10.  //e«.  rrr 


Chap.  iv. 

LN  Act  thut  no  Parliuriitint  be  holden  in  (liis 
Land  until  the  Acts  be  certifie<t  int^j  Eiig-luiid. 
Hot.  Pari.  cap.  9. 

"  Item,  at  the  request  of  the  coniDions  of  the 
land  of  h-etaud,  be  it  ordained,  enacted  and  csta- 
blislied,  That  at  the  next  Parliament  that  there 

B  BhalL  be  holden  by  the  King*s  commandment  and 

licence^  wherein  imiongi^t  other,  the  Kings  grace no  Farila- 
entenueth  to  have  a  general  resuniptioQ  of  msbe  beia  in 

IrvUnd, 

whole  revenues  sith  the  last  dav  of  the  reien  of  "liii  iii« 

I  JCine  Edwaixl  the  second,  no  Parliament  be  holden  ^wtwodi 

hereafter  in  the  said  laud,  but  at  such  season  as''"^,  "^'"^ 

,  '  niuirr  the 

the  King's  lieutenant  and  counsaile  there  firat  do^J^^,^)^^ 
certifie  the  King,  umlcr  the  great  seal  of  that "(,"'  I7d 
land,  the  causes  and  considerations,  and  all  such  "ii/k'V* 

Urcni'«  in 

acts  as  them  seemeth  should  pass  in  the  same  «fKnn&tinn 
Parliament,  and  such  causes,  considerations,  and  ""^  ^ 

t-uuituon 

acts  affirmed  bv  the  Kine:  and  his  counsail  to  be''"',?^'^  , 
good  and  expedient  for  that  land,  and  his  licence  Jj^'^'^Je 
thereupon,  as  well  in  affirmation  of  the  smd  causes  ofRnftuHd. 
and  acts,  as  to  summon  the  said  Pai'liament  un^CT  hi).&m.4. 
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his  great  seal  of  England  had  and  obtained  ;  that 
done,  a  Parlianicnt  to  be  had  and  hoUlcn  afla 
the  form  and  effect  afore  rehearsed :  anil  if  any 

AuyPirlu- 

ttfcat  held  Parliament  be  holden  in  that  land  hereafter,  con- 
''"^^        trarj'  to  the  form  and  provision  aforesaid,  tl  be 

deemed  void  and  of  none  effect  in  law.     Ir.  Stat. 

28  Hen.  viii.  4  and  20.     ii.  Kliz.  1  and  8. 


Sfai.W.  Elh.  Sess.^i. 

Chap.  viii. 

An  Act  that  there  be  no  Bill  certified  into  Eng- 
land, for  the  Repeal  or  Suspending  of  the  Statute, 
past  in  Poj-ntngs  Time,  betbre  the  same  BUI  hf 
fii*st  agreed  on,  in  a  Session  of  a  Parliament  holden 
in  this  Realm,  by  the  greater  Number  of  the 
Lords  and  Commonts.     Rot.  Pari.  cap.  18. 


Where  upon  experiment  of  the  right  honouii- 
ble  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  knight  of  the  noble  order 
of  the  garter,  lord  president  of  Wales,  and  lord 
deputie  of  this  your  Majestie's  realm  of  Ireland. 


his  great  ti*avail  and  care  for  the  advancement  of 
the  glory  of  Goil,  your  Majestie's  honour,  and  rhc 
iitilitie  of  the  commonwealth  of  this  your  liigh- 
nesse  realm,  and  an  undoHbte<l    hope,  that   Ms 
lordship  wouUI  not  seeke  the  [Kissing  of  any  act,  g"!'" 
but  such  as  should  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  your  lH^^rt- 
Majestie's  8er\"ice,  and  benefite  of  your  Highnessefi^ia.. 
realm.     Wee  your  Majestie's  subject!^  assembled  fmmTip*^- 

riiiiml   or, 

in  Parliament^  assented  to  the  repeal  of  a  statute,  mh  coob. 

deoce  in  Sir 

passed  before  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  lor<l  deputiew-  swney, 
of  Ireland, — prohibiting  eyther  any  Parliament  to  |;^*^^^5li'' 
be  summoned,  or  any  act  to  be  ti-eated  of  inJ^J,'^^^" 
Parliament,  before  the  acts  were  certified  under '^p},^' 
the  great  seal  of  this  your  Majestie's  realm,  aadh"nr*t  of 
returned  hither  under  the  broad  seal  of  England :  and  realm. 
before  which  statute,  when  libertie  was  given  to  \m  before 

H  1  ■«    •        .   .  that  nut. 

■  the  govemouiT*  under  your  Majestic s  progenitors,  wi.«.  ro- 
to  call  Parliament  at  tlieir  pleasure,  acts  passed  h«"'''«-'iy 

■  ^  '  to  rail  Vu-' 

as  well  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Prince,  as  to  the''^**'** 

hinderance  of  their  subjects,  the  remembrance  ^^"^J^^       I 

■whereof  would  indeed  have  stayed  us  from  coiuli-^inf"^nd 

scending  to  the  repeal  of  the  s^d  statute,  were  itdlutlTt  of 

I  ^  »*■■•»!  ii»  subject. 

not  that  the  government  of  your  Majestie  s  depu- 

K  tie,  hath  been  alway,  and  eontinueth  such  as  to  all 

your   Highnesse   subjects,   giveth  just   cause  to 

reckon  what  proi^eedetli  through  his  motion  to 

E"*^hnesse,  to  be  ment  onely  for  tlie  honour 
Majestic,  and  the  common  benefit  of  this 
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your  realm,  and  therefore  as  u-e  mought  safely,  w 
did  we  willingly  agree  to  the  repeal  of  tJie  said 
statute ;  but  must  gracious  SoveraJgn,  feariug  tbai 
LcM.t  go-  some  govemours  hereafter  should  liap  not  to  make 

vtrnoun 

ii«rMft«r    answere  unto  the  expectation  of  your  Majestie,or 

■hniild    not 

follow  ox-  your  Highnesse  heyres  and  suceessours,  by  whom 

ample  of     ■-  =  ^  '      ^ 

un\af  ^*'''^  should  be  appointed  governour,  and  not  fol- 
Jj^"^"  lowing  the  example  of  your  Highness  deputy,  at 
MK-"Ibi.!i«  these  presents,  will  upon  affection,  or  some  other 
uwny.  respect,  abuse  the  like  Libertie  >^ven  him.  Wee 
your  Majestie's  subjects  now  assembled  in  PariiU' 
ment,  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  Highness^] 
that  it  may  please  the  same,  that  it  may  be  en- 
acted. And  be  it  enacted,  ordained  and  esta- 
blished, by  your  Majestic,  with  the  assent  of  the 
lords  Bpirituall  imd  temporal!,  and  the  commoDs 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authoritie  of  the  same.  That  hereafter  in  the 


Sidwi  to  g<*^*^i'""**^^t  **f  i*^y  other  dcputie  or  goverDour,  of 
^r'^iojhti  *'>''*  y**"^  Majestie's  realm,  there  be  no  bill  certi- 
^(T«y?  fic^  uito  England  for  the  repeal,  or  suspending  of 
alkL  Arstthe  said  statute,  passed  when  Sir  Edward  Pojn- j 
Wa  iuu;o.ings  WES  lopd  deputle  of  Ireland,  before  the  saoje 

rityof  each 

Monic  of  bill  be  first  agree<l  on,  in  a  session  of  Parliament 

P«r]iii-  *  * 

Dwm.       to  bee  holden  within   this  realm,  by  the  more 

number  of  the  lords  assembled  in  parliament,  .'uid 

^"'^  riT'or  *''**^  greater  number  of  the  eumraun  house.  And  if 

*''*'*i'"*'^' there  be  tliat  any  act  |>afised  or   to   be  passed 
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thereupon,  touching  the  repeal,  or  suspending  of  therwipon, 
the  said  statute,  passed  in  Sir  Edward  Poynings  ^^^^^ 
government,  to  be  utterly  void,  and  of  no  effect,  ^^^, 
to  all  purposes  and  intents.  ^rir  ym' 
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Commissari/  General  Irrton  to  Colonel  Haumond. 

Dear  Robin, 

Thou  wilt  rereive  herewith  a  letter  from  the 
general,  by  which  thou  wilt  see  what  tendertieas 
theiv  is  bei-e  towards  thee.  I  shall  not  at  this 
distance  undertake  a  dispute  cODcemin^  our 
ground  or  prooeedings;  hut  leave  thee  for  the 
one  to  our  remonstrance ;  for  the  other  to  farther 
tryal  of  us.  I  shall  only,  in  the  love  of  a  friend 
and  brother,  speak  a  word  or  two  to  that,  which 
I  find  the  ground  of  thy  scruples,  against  whit 
hath  been  from  hence  desired,  or  rather  of  thr 
declared  resolution  to  the  contrary. 

Thou  lookest  on  thyself  as  a  servant  under 
trust;  and  so  both  in  honour  and  conscience 
obliged  to  dis<:harge  that  faithfidly.  And  tbos 
for  thou  art  in  the  right.  But  the  only  meamre 
of  that  discharge  thou  takest  to  be  the  mere 
formal  observance  of  commands  ;  and  tbose  car- 
rying but  that  name  of  power,  from  which  thou 
apprehendest  it  was  committed  to  thee.  As  to 
the  first  part,  the  faithfiil  discbarge  of  the  trust, 
the  Lord  forbid,  that  I  should  tempt  thee  from  it 
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Nay,  I  will  charge  and  challenge  it  at  thy  bands, 
thatj  with  all  faithfulness  and  singleness  of  heart, 
as  before  the  Lord,  tliou  perform  thy  trust  to 
those  persons,  by  whom,  and  to  those  public  ends 
and  interests,  for  which  it  was  committed  to 
thee. 

But  for  these  things,  I  shall  appeal  to  the  wit- 
ness of  <io(l  in  thy  conscience,  as  follows : 

J.  For  the  pcreons  trusting,  whether  thou  didst 
receive  thy  present  place  from  the  affections  or 
trust  of  the  formal  parliament  only,  even  as  then 
it  stood ;  or  whether  of  tlie  general  or  army  ? 
And  whether,  so  far  as  thou  seemest  to  have  the 
formality,  by  way  of  confirmation  from  the  parlia- 
ment, it  were  from  any  affection  or  trust  of  that 
sort  or  generation  of  men,  which  now,  through 

t accident,  bear  the  sway  and  name?  or  whether 
from  them,  whose  judgement  and  affections  are 
most  opposite  to  the  present  proceedings  there  ? 

IS.  For  the  ends,  whether  thou  receivedst  thy 
trust  in  order  to  the  «nd8  now  carried  on  by  the 
prevailing  paity  there  r  or  whether,  in  confidence 
of  thy  fmthfulness,  to  some  other  higher  and  more 
public  ends?  Whether  for  the  king's,  and  the 
present  prevailing  faction's;  or  for  the  public 
interest,  and  the  generality  of  honest  men,  that 
have  engaged  for  the  same  ?  Upon  the  answer  of 
thy  conscience  in  these.  X  propound  farther;  in 
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case  such  pei-sons,  as  neither  did,  nor  would  ban 
committed  any  such  trust  unto  thee,  but  only 
gaining  since  the  name  of  that  power,  from  which  I 
thou  badst  the  formal  compliment  of  the  trust, 
and  yet  but  partly  that,  shall  require  things  de* 
structive  to,  or  not  for  the  best  adviintage  o^ 
those  public  ends,  for  which  really  thou  rec^vedst 
thy  trust,  and  at  the  same  time  those,  from  whose 
affection  and  confidence  in  thee  thoa  hadst  the 
matter  of  thy  power  and  trust,  shall  desire  and 
expect  from  thee  other  tilings  necessary  for  the 
security,  or  but  really  for  Iwitter  advantage,  of 
those  public  ends,  for  which  thou  wert  trusted, 
and  for  the  common  benefit  and  interest  of  that 
people,  for  which  all  ])retend  their  employmcnti 
and  interest,  in  this  case,  I  say,  I  shall  appeal  far- 
ther to  thy  conscience,  or  but  ingenuity,  to  deUT- 
mine,  to  which  of  these  several  |>er8ons,  and 
according  to  which  commands  :md  expectations, 
thou  ai*t  to  exhibit  and  approve  thy  faithfulness  in 
the  trust :  and  whether  part  to  observe  and  follow 
iH  the  more  real  and  substantial  performoooe 
before  God,  and  reasonable  men. 

I  shall  not  press  upon  thee,  but  thus  plainly  lay 
the  case  before  thee;  only  desiring  thee  not  to 
slight  it,  but  seriously  weigh  it,  as  thou  tendered 
the  approWng  thyself  to  God  and  his  people. 
And,  1  hope,  he  will  not  give  tfacc  up  to  sudi  de- 
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lusion,  as  to  follow  an  sur  of  honour,  and  mere 
form  or  shadow  of  faithfuhiess,  to  the  rejection  or 
neglect  of  that,  which  is  the  reality  and  substance 
of  both,  as  surely  thou  wouldst,  if  in  the  present 
f  case  thou  shouldst  neither  do  the  thing  expected 
thyself,  nor  leave  it  to  any  other.  Dear  Robin, 
I   will  yet  hope  God  hath   better  endued  thee 

|*with  trutti  and  judgement  in  the  inner  parts,  and 
tinore  sense  of  his  righteous  judgements  appearing 
abroad  in  this  age  and  nation.  So  I  leave  thee  to 
bis  gracious  guidance ;  and  the  weight  of  what  I 
bave  writ,  lying  not  in  authority  to  indemnify 
thee,  but  reason  to  lead  thee.  I  shall  not  need  to 
subscribe  other  name  than,  what  I  must  desire  to 
[jbe  known  by  unto  thee. 

Thy  most  dearly 

Affectionate  and  faithful 
Nov.  S2d,  1648.  Friend  to  serve  thee. 

for  my  dear  Friend  Col.  Hanunond, 
Governor  of  llie  Isle  of  Wight 


Oliver  Cromwell  to  Colonel  Hammond. 
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tryal.  Thou  shalt  be  do  loser  by  it.  All  must 
work  for  the  best.  Thou  desirest  to  hear  of  my 
experiences.  I  can  tell  thee,  I  am  such  a  one,  as 
thou  (lidnt  formerly  knon',  having"  a  body  of  fan 
and  death;  but,  I  thank  God,  through  Jeni 
Christ  our  Lord,  there  is  no  condemnation,  thoogh 
much  infinuity,  and  I  wait  for  the  redemption; 
and  in  this  poor  condition  I  obtain  mercy  afid 
sweet  consolation  through  the  spirit ;  and  find 
abundant  cause  every  day  to  exalt  the  Lord,— 
abase  flesh.    And  herein  I  have  some  exercise. 

As  to  outward  dispensations,  if  we  may  so  call 
them  ;  we  have  not  been  without  our  share  of 
beholding  some  remarkable  providences  and  a|>> 
pearanccs  of  the  Lord.  His  presence  bath  been 
amongst  us,  and  by  the  light  of  his  countenaoct' 
we  have  prevailed.  We  are  sure,  the  good  will  of 
him,  who  dwelt  in  the  bush,  has  shined  upon  us;  ' 
and  we  can  humbly  say,  we  know  in  whom  ire 
have  believed,  who  is  able,  and  will  perfect  what 
remaineth,  and  us  also  in  doing  what  is  well 
pleasing  in  his  eye-sight. 

Because  1  find  some  trouble  in  your  spirit, 
occasioned  first,  not  only  by  the  continuance  of 
your  sad  and  hea^y  burthen,  as  you  call  it,  upon 
you  ;  but  by  the  dissatisfaction  you  take  at  Ibe 
ways  of  some  good  men,  whom  yon  love  with 
your  heart,  who  through  this  principle,  that  it  'n 
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lawful  for  a  iesser  part  fif  ia  the  right)  to 
force,  &c. 

To  the  first:  Call  not  your  burtlicn  sad  nor 
heavy.  If  your  father  laid  it  upon  you ;  he  in- 
tended neither.  He  is  the  father  of  lights,  from 
whom  comes  every  good  and  perfect  gift :  who  of 
his  own  will  begot  us,  and  bad  us  count  it  all  joy 
when  such  things  befall  us;  they  being  for  the 
exercise  of  faith  and  patience;  whereby  in  the 
end  (James  I.)  we  shall  be  made  perfect. 

Dear  Robin,  our  fle-shly  reasonings  ensnare  ns. 
Tliese  make  us  fwiy ;  heavy,  sad,  pleastmt,  easy : 
Was  not  tliere  a  little  of  this,  wlien  Rob.  Ham- 
mond, through  dissatisfaction  too,  desired  retire- 
ment from  the  army,  and  thought  of  rjuiet  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Did  not  God  find  him  out  there  ? 
I  believe  he  will  never  forget  this. — And  now  I 
perceive,  he  is  to  seek  again,  partly  through  his 
sad  and  heavy  burthen,  and  partly  through  dissa- 
tisfaction with  finends*  actings.  Dear  Robin,  thou 
and  I  were  never  worthy  to  be  doorkeepers  in 
this  service.  If  thou  wilt  seek,  seek  to  know  the 
mind  of  God  in  all  that  chain  nf  providence, 
whereby  God  brought  thee  thither,  and  that 
Person  to  thee :  bow  before  and  since  God  has 
ordered  him,  and  affairs  concerning  him.  And 
then  tell  me,  whether  there  be  not  some  glorious 
and  high  me:ining  in  all  this,  above  what  thou 
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bast  yet  attained.  Aad  laying  aside  thy  fleshly 
reason,  seek  of  the  Lord  to  teach  tliee  what  that 
is  ;  and  he  will  do  it.  I  dare  be  positive  to  say; 
it  is  not,  that  t)ie  wicked  should  be  exalted,  that 
God  should  80  appear,  as  indeed  he  Imth  done. 
For  there  is  no  peace  to  them :  no,  it  is  set  upoa 
the  hearts  of  such  as  fear  the  Lord,  and  we  hate 
witness  upon  witness,  that  it  shall  go  ill  witb 
them,  and  their  partakers.  I  say  again,  se«k  that 
spirit  to  teach  thee ;  which  is  the  spirit  of  know- 
ledge and  understanding,  the  spint  of  counsel  and 
might,  of  wis<ium  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Irfird. 
That  spirit  will  close  thine  eyes,  and  stop  thiDf 
ears,  so  tliat  thou  shalt  not  judge  by  them  ;  but 
thou  shalt  judge  for  the  meek  of  the  earth,  and 
thou  shalt  be  made  able  to  do  accordingly.  "Hie 
Lord  direct  thee  to  that,  which  is  well  pleasing  id 
bis  cyc-sight.  As  to  thy  dissatisfactions  with 
friends*  actings  upon  that  supposed  principle,  I 
wonder  not  at  that.  If  a  man  tiike  not  his  own 
burthen  well,  he  shall  lianlly  others;  especially  if 
involved  hy  so  near  a  relation  of  love  and  chrtt- 
tian  brotherhood,  as  thou  art.  I  shall  not  take 
npon  me  to  satisfy;  but  I  hold  myself  twund  to 
lay  my  thoughts  before  so  dear  a  friend.  The 
Lord  do  his  own  will. 

You  say;    "  God  hath    appointed  aathoritiei 
"  among  the  nations,  to  wbirb  active  or  passire 
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"  obedience  is  to  be  yielded.  This  resides  in 
"  England  in  the  [tarliament.  Therefore  active 
"  or  passive,  &c.''  Authorities  and  powers  are 
the  ordinance  of  God.  Hiis  or  that  species  is  of 
human  institution,  and  limited,  some  with  largt:r, 
others  with  stricter  bands,  each  one  according^  to 
its  constitution. — I  do  not  therefore  think,  the  au- 
thorities may  do  any  thing,  and  yet  such  obedi- 
ence due ;  but  all  agree,  there  are  cases,  in  which 
it  is  lawful  to  resist.  If  so,  your  ground  fails,  and 
80  likewise  the  inference.  Indeed,  dear  Hobin, 
Dot  to  multiply  words,  the  query  is,  whether  ours 
be  such  a  case?  This  ingenuously  is  the  true 
question.  To  tliis  I  shall  say  nothing,  though  I 
could  say  very  much;  but  only  desire  tliee  to  see 
what  thou  fnidcst  in  thy  own  heart  as  to  two  or 
three  plain  considerations  :  First,  Whether  Salus 
Popiili  be  a  sound  position?  Secondly,  Whether 
ID  the  way  In  hand,  i-eally  and  before  the  Lord, 
before  whum  conscience  must  stand,  this  be  pro- 
vided for ;  or  the  whole  fruit  of  the  war  like  to  be 
frustrated,  and  all  must  like  to  turn  to  what  it 
wasi,  and  worse.  And  this  contrary  to  engage* 
mcnts,  declarations,  implicit  covenants  with  those, 
who  ventured  their  lives  upon  those  covenants 
and  cngjigement^,  without  whom  perliaps,  in 
equity,  rt^laxation  ought  not  to  be.  Thirdly, 
IVliether  this  army  be  not  a  luM'ful  [M}wer,  called 
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by  God  to  oppose  and  fight  ugtuafit  tbe  king  upoa 
some  stated  grounds;  and  being  in  power  tosacb 
ends,  may  not  oppose  one  name  of  authority  for 
those  ends  as  well  as  another?  the  outward  aa- 
thori^,  that  called  them,  not  by  their  power 
making  the  quarrel  lawful;  but  it  being  so  in 
itHelf.  If  so, — ^it  may  be,  acting  will  be  justified 
in  foro  humano.  But  truly  these  kind  of  reason- 
ings may  be  but  fleshly,  either  with  op  Eigainst; 
only  it  is  good  to  try  what  tnith  may  be  id  them. 
And  the  Lonl  tejieh  us. 

My  dear  friend,  let  us  look  into  providences; 
surely  they  mean  somewhat.  They  hnug  so  toge- 
ther— have  been  so  constant  so  clear  and  ud* 
clouded. — Malice,  swol'n  maUce  against  Ood'f 
people,  now  called  Saints,  to  root  out  their  name. 
And  yet  they  by  providence  having  arms;  and 
therein  blessed  with  defence,  and  more. 

I  desire,  he,  that  is  for  a  principle  of  sufferii^ 
would  not  too  much  slight  this.  I  slight  aot 
him,  who  is  so  minded :  but  let  us  beware,  lest 
fleshly  reasoning  see  more  safety  in  making  use  of 
the  principle,  than  in  acting.  Who  acts,  and  r^* 
solves  not  through  God  to  be  willing  to  part  nith 
all }  Our  hearts  are  very  deceitful  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left.  What  tliink  you  of  providence 
disposing  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  God's  people 
this  way,  especially  in  this  poor  army,  wherein 
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the  great  God  has  rouchsafed  to  appear.  I  know 
not  one  officer  amongst  us,  but  is  on  the  increas- 
ing hand :  and  let  inc  say,  it  is  here  in  the  North, 
I  after  much  patience,  we  trust  the  same  Lord,  who 
hath  framed  our  minds  in  our  actings,  is  with  us 
in  this  also.  And  this,  contrary  to  a  natural 
tendency,  and  to  those  comforts,  onr  hearts  could 
wish  to  enjoy  with  others.  And  the  difficulties 
probably  to  be  encountred  with,  and  enemies,  not 
few,  even  all,  that  is  glorious  in  this  world,  with 
appearance  of  imited  names,  titles,  and  authori- 

»ties,  and  yet  not  terrified,  only  desiring  to  fear 
our  great  God,  that  we  do  nothing  against  his 
will.  Truly  this  is  our  condition. 
And,  to  conclude,  we  in  this  northern  army 
were  in  a  waiting  posture,  desiring  to  see  what 
the  Lord  would  lead  us  to.  And  a  declaration  is 
put  out,  at  which  many  are  shaken  ;  although  we 
could  perhaps  have  wished  the  stay  of  it,  till  after 
Bthe  treaty:  yet,  seeing  it  is  come  out,  we  tnist  to 
rejoyce  in  the  will  of  the  Lord,  waiting  his  farther 
pleasure.  Dear  Kobin,  beware  of  men,  look  up 
to. the  Lord.  Let  him  be  free  to  speak,  and  com- 
mand in  thy  heart.  Take  heed  of  the  things,  I 
fear  thou  hast  reasoned  thyself  into;  and  thou 
sbalt  be  able  through  him,  without  consulting 
(h  and  blood  to  do  valiantly  for  him  and  for 
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bis  people.  Thou  mentioncst  somewhat,  a&  if  bjr 
acting  against  such  oppositioD>  afl  is  like  to  be, 
there  will  be  a  tcmpdng  of  God.  Dear  RobJo, 
teinpting  of  God  ordinarily  is  either  by  acting 
presumptuously  m  canial  confidence,  or  in  unbe- 
lief through  difiidence:  both  these  ways  Israel 
tempted  God  in  the  wilderness,  and  be  wa 
grievetl  with  them.  The  eucountring  difficultia 
therefore  makes  us  not  to  tempt  God  ;  but  acting 
before,  and  ^vitbout  faith.  If  the  Lord  have  ifi 
any  measure  ]>ersuaded  his  people,  as  generally  he 
hath,  of  the  lawfulness,  nay  of  the  duty  ;  this 
persuasion  prevailing  upon  the  heart  is  faith,  and 
acting  thereupon  h  acting  in  faith,  and  the  mort 
the  difficulties  are,  the  more  faith.  And  it  is 
most  sweet,  that  he,  tliat  is  nut  persuaded,  have 
patience  towards  them  that  are,  and  judge  not; 
and  this  will  free  thee  from  the  trouble  of  othere 
actings ;  which,  thou  sayest,  adds  to  thy  gmC 
Only  let  rae  ofter  two  or  three  things,  and  I  ba^r 
done. 

Docst  thou  not  think,  that  fear  of  the  Levelieis 
(of  whom  there  is  no  fear)  that  they  would  de- 
stroy nubility,  had  caused  some  to  rake  up  cor- 
ruption, to  find  it  lawful  to  make  this  nrinia; 
hypocritical  agreement  (on  one  part).  Halh  do! 
thhi  biassed  even  some  good  men?    I  will  unt 
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say,  their  fear  will  come  upon  them ;  bat  if  it  do, 
they  will  themselves  bring:  it  upon  themselves. 
Have  not  some  of  our  friends  by  their  passive 
principle  (which  1  judge  not,  only  I  think  it 
liable  to  temptation  as  well  as  the  active;  and 
neither  good,  but  as  we  are  led  into  them  by 
God — neither  to  be  reasoned  into,  because  the 
heart  is  deceitful)  been  occasioned  to  overlook 
what  is  just  and  honest;  and  think  tlie  people  of 
God  may  liave  as  much,  or  more  good  the  one 
way,  than  the  other.  Good  by  this  man  \  against 
whom  the  Lord  hath  witnessed ;  and  whom  thou 
knowcst.  Is  this  so  in  their  hearts,  or  is  it  rea- 
soned, forced  in  ? — Robin,  I  have  done.  Ask  we 
our  hearts,  whetlier  we  think,  that,  after  all  tliese 
dispensations,  ttie  like  to  which  many  gcnei-a- 
tions  cannot  afford,  should  end  in  so  cormpt 
reasonings  of  good  men ;  and  sliould  so  hit  the 
designings  of  bad  ?  Tliinkest  thou  in  thy  heart, 
that  the  glorious  dispensations  of  God  point  out 

I  to  this,  or  to  teach  his  people  to  tnist  in  him, 
and  to  wait  for  better  things,  when,  it  uiay  be, 

I  better  are  sealed  to  many  of  their  spirits  ?  And 
as  a  poor  looker  on,  I  had  rather  live  in  the  liope 
of  that  spirit,  and  take  my  shaj-e  with  them, 
expecting  a  good  issue,  than  be  led  away  with 
the  other.    This  trouble  I  have  been  at,  because 
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my  soul  loves  thee ;  and  I  would  not  have  thee 
swerve,  nor  lose  any  gloHous  opportunity  the 
Lord  puts  into  thy  hand.  The  Lord  be  thy 
counsellor.    Dear  Robin, 

I  rest  thine, 

O.  Crobiwbu. 

Not.  S6th.  1648. 
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SupPLKHENTARY  EVIDENCES,  obtained  from  the 
earl  of  Clarendons  own  authoritif^  in  confinnation 
and  illustration  of  ceitain  factSf  arguments^  and 
itiferences,  advanced  in  thejlrst  part  of  a  Vindi- 
cation  of  John  Ashhurnkams  character. 


(1.) 


^^At  page  67  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  is 
inserted  an  extract  from  lord  Clarendon's  Ilif^tory, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  title  of  kings 

I  market-man,  however  facetiously,  is  not  more 
appropriately  bestowed  by  the  noble  Historian  on 
J.  Ashbumham,  than  it  might  be  on  others,  said 
to  be  instrumental  in  the  sale  of  peerages :  and 
that  the  cliarge,  or  suspicion  of  his  having  de- 
frauded his  majesty,  to  the  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  of  the  purchase-money  is  not  better 
■  warranted  than  the  same  would  be  against  some 
persons  similarly  engaged  in  a  transaction  related 
by  lord  Clarendon,  but  without  naming  the  par- 
ties to  it. 

In  order  to  bring  back  to  the  reader's  recollec- 
tion the  aforesaid  extract   it   may  suffice  here 
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briefly  to  state  that — "  A  young  gentleman  of 
"  great  expectation  and  of  excellent  parts,  a 
"  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  bad 
"  behaved  himself  there  very  well,  iotimated  (oa 
'^friend  of  his  that,  if  his  father  might  be  made  a 
"  baron,  he  did  believe  that  he  might  be  pre- 
"  vailed  with  to  pi-esent  his  majesty  with  a  good 
"  sum  of  money.  It  was  proposed  to  the  king; 
"  who  bad  no  mind  to  embrace  the  propositioa 
"  .  .  .  .  However  afterwards  his  majesty  was  pre- 
"  vailed  with  to  resume  the  overture,  and  in  a 
*'  few  days  it  weis  perfected,  and  the  gentlemau 
"  presented  the  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  to 
"  his  majesty." — [This  relation  Is  here  abridged, 
but  in  the  original  words.] 

At  the  close  of  the  comment  on  the  above  pas- 
sage, transcribed  at  length  in  the  Vindication,  a 
surmise  is  Int'unated,  (for  reasons  then  assigned,) 
that  the/ri«i<f  of  this  young  gentleman  might  veiy 
possibly  have  been  the  chancellor  himself.  It  vat 
not  till  six  years  after  the  conjecture  thus  hazarded 
bad  been  committed  to  writing ;  and  till  as  many 
months  after  the  volume,  in  which  it  appears,  bad 
been  printed,  that  the  Aathor  had  the  satisfaction 
accident^ly  to  discover,  while  opening  the  leavei 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  the  RebellioD, 
page  257,  according  to  the  last  Oxford  edition,  that 
in  the  original  manuscript  of  the  noble  HLsloriaa 
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the  names  of  all  the  parties  concerned  had  been 

I  given  at  length  :  though  suppressed  in  former 
editions.  It  there  appears  that  "  the  geatlemaii, 
"  living  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Shrewsbury," 
who  bought  the  peerage  was  "  one  sir  Richard 

I"  Newport :"  that "  liis  eldest  son,"  who  intimated 
to  "  a  friend  of  his,  that  his  father  might  be  pi*e- 
**  vailed  with  to  pay"  so  libei-ally  for  it,  was 
•*  Francis  Newjwrt :"  and  that  the  "  friend  of 
**  kis^  who  iu  the  performance  of  this  drama  had 
been  prevailed  with  to  "  play  lonl  Piindarus  of 
"  Phrygia,"  was  no  other  than,  "  Mr.  Hyde !" 
H  The  barony  of  Newport  of  Ercall  was  created 
'  in  the  year  1642  :  that  of  Lucas  of  Shcnfield  not 
till  1645.  Hence  it  is  manifest  tliat  Mr.  Hyde 
had  been  employed  as  his  majesty's  broker  for 
w  the  sale  of  one  peerage  at  least  long  before 
J.  Ashbumham  was  named  the  ^  king's  market- 
man"  for  the  same  commodity.  And  hence  it  is 
further  manitest,  that  the  "  mortification,  which 
**  the  chancellor  luul  undergone  during  his  short 
"  abode  at  Bristol,"  where  his  **  office  was  tovaded 
"  by  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,"  was  not  the 
only  one  of  the  kind,  wliich  he  had  reason  to 
"  take  very  heavily." 
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The  following  Letters  have  been  extracted  from 

"  State  Papers 

"  collected  by 

"  Edward  Karl  of  t'larcndon 

"  commencing  from  the  year  1621. 

"  Contjiining  the  Materials   from  which 

"  his  History  of  the.  great  Rebellion 

"  was  composed, 

"  and  the  Autlioi-ities 

"  on  which  the  Truth  of  his  Relation 

"  is  founded. 

These  State  Papers  comprized  in  three  volumes? 

folio  were  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford; 

in  the  years  1767-73  and  86. 


I 


His  Majesty  to  the  lords  Jermyn  and  Culpeper, 
and  Mr.  John  Ashburnham,  concerning  tfae 
London  propositions. 

[This  is  one  of  nine  letters  bearing  the  above 
supei*scription,  which,  with  several  others  to  and 
iirom  the  queen,  are  thus  described  in  a  note 
affixed  to  that  of  the  earliest  date  (July  22d,  1616) 
— **  All  the  Letters  in  this  Collection  to,  and  from 
"  the  King,  while  he  was  at  Newcastle,  are  put 
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"  together;  many  of  them  hcing  pasted  in  a  hoi>k 
"  by  themselves  with  this  title  prefixed  in  his  (the 
"  king's)  own  hand : — '  Ceriaine  letters  to  and  from 
"  *  France  concerning  the  London  Propositions,  .tent 
"  *  to  me  to  Newcastle;  but  more  particular  hf  about 
"  *  the  Covenant  and  Presbiteriall  Government.^" 
The  last  letter  is  dated  January  2,  1647,  and 
addressefl  to  the  queen.  In  it  he  tells  her  that 
h^  is  now  declared  to  be, — what  he  has  really 
been,  since  he  first  came  to  the  Scotch  army, — a 
prisoner  :  that  it  is  now  clear  that  their  demands 
concerning  religion  are  as  destructive  to  liis 
crown,  as  to  his  conscience :  and  that,  if  there  be 
the  lea-st  inifLginatioii  that  'MU  (the  prince  of 
Wales)  will  grant  more,  he  (the  king)  shall  not 
live  long  after.  He  concludes :  "  This  is  not  my 
"opinion  alone:  the  French  AmhasHador  and 
"  Montrenil  fully  concur  with  me  In  it."- — It  was 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  that  he  was  deli- 
vered lip  to  the  English  commissioners.] 


Newcmstell,  Srd  Oct.  1S4S. 

This  letter  will  need  a  pi-cambic;  for  otherwaisj 
what  I  shall  wryte  may  be  easily  mistaken. 
Wherfor  know  and  be  asseured,  that  1  am  so  well 
satisfied  of  the  loyallty,  fidelity  and  affection  of 
you  three  to  my  orowne,  cause,  and  person,  as 
VOL.  II.  i 
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what  I  shall  say  heareaftcr  is  without  any  dctri- 
nieut  to  this  my  profession :  in  which  if  you  were 
not  firme,  I  should  not  think  you  worthy  of  this 

A.  ensewing  freedoujc  ;  /  meanp  fwo  of  you  ;  for  I 
cannot  in  justice  condein  3H9  [.■IsA/iMrnArtm]  ofui 
trror,  wherof  I  fynd  him  (by  your  owen  confes- 
sions) innocent.  For  the  chyding  part  does  not 
oonceme  him,  though  I  thinke  not  fitc  to  singW 
him  by  my  letter.  Nor  w\\]  you  two  (if  yon  b« 
so  good  men  as  I  take  you  to  be)  l>eore  the  le» 
frendship  to  him,  because  his  co«.«r»>«ce  t/hcrtils 
not  from  mt/ne. 

B.  I  found   Uavonant's   instructions   to   be   5tich 

boti»  for  matter  and  circumstance,  that  my  just 
greife  for  them  had  been  unsupponal>le,  but  thai 
the  extraordinary  and  severall  kjudc  expreesiofu 
of  my  Wyfe  (meeting  casually  at  that  lime) 
al>ated  the  iiharpne^s  of  my  sorrow.  For  I  fyiiJf 
myself  condemned  by  nil  my  best  frcnds  of  such 
a  high  distructifo  and  uidiurri  nf  kinde  of  willful- 
nes.s,  that  I  am  thought  to  stand  single  in  my  o(M- 
nion,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  both  my  maine  foun- 
dations, to  witt^  conscience,  and  polUcy.  Bat 
must  I  be  caled  single,  because  some  are  fritted 
out  of,  otiters  dares  not  avow,  their  opinions' 
And  who  causes  me  to  be  condemned^  but  thoeie 
who  either  takes  courage  and  morall  honesty  for 
conscience,  or   those  who   were    nerer    rig)itly 
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groundeil  in  ReligioQ  acuordiug  to  the  Church  of 
England  ?  As  for  the  two  Quecncs  and  Card.  I 
sliould  blame  them,  if  they  did  not  give  out  sen- 
tence agaiu8t  me ;  considering  the  faUe  informal 
tion  of  those,  who  belive  themselfes  to  be,  but  are 
not,  true  Eiig.  Protestanlj>,  nor  does  understand 
the  inseperable  mischccfc  which  the  l'res[byteriaii] 
flootrine  brings  along  with  it  to  that  Kingdom 
whei-soever  they  are  setled.  Wherfor  insti'uct 
K  yourselfcs  better,  recant,  and  undeceave  those 
whom  ye  haue  misinformed ;  for  belive  mc  there 
is  neede,  and  suv\\  an  1  thinke  not  filt  particu- 
larly to  express.  Only  one  particular  I  must 
ntentioi),  wlicnvitli  Daveiiant  hath  threatded  me; 
which  is  351  [tke  Qtieen']  retyring  frara  all  busi- 
nesscs  into  a  moniustery.  lliis  if  it  fall  out, 
(which  Cioil  forbid)  is  ho  destructifc  to  all  my 
aifaires — 1  &ay  iiu  more  of  it ;  my  hart  is  too  bigg; 
the  rest  being  fitter  for  your  tJtougtits  then  my 
cxprcsMon.  In  unotlier  way  1  have  mentioned 
this  to  351  (my  greefe  being  the  only  thing  I 
desype  to  concealc  from  her,  with  which  I  am  an 
full  now  as  I  can  be  without  bursting),  command- 
ing you  to  remember  her,  to  .mswer  me,  and  helpe 
to  conceall  my  sorrow  from  her  as  much  as  may 
bee;  which  will  be  some  ease  to  it,  that  of  itselfc 
is  so  great  as  were  not  to  be  borne  but  for  the 
^reat  cordiall  of  her  dayly  expressions  of  kyndiiess 
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to  me,  iind  that  tliis  way  I  fyade  some  vent  for 
it.  1  conclude  with  this  true  saying ;  that  nether 
anger  nor  gieefe  shall  make  me  forgetl  my 
frendship  to  you.     So  farewell. 

This  day  I  receaved  from  my  Wyfe  and  you 
two  dispaclies  ■,  to  whicli  J  cannot  answer  natiti 
my  next. 

"  A  rough  draught  by  himself,  endorsed  bv 
"  him"  (the  king) ;  *  To  L.  Jer.  L.  Cul.  and  J.  A. 
"  *  3  Oct.  by  London— to  be  kept.'  ** 


A.  I  camwt  in  justice  cniu/em  [^4.^hbttniham'\  vfaa 

error,  w/terof  I  /i/tid  him  (\nf  your  owen  confes- 
sions) /wHoiTrt/.]  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  Vindication  attempts  have  been 
made,  ueither  irrelevantly,  presumptuously  nor 
unsucceiisfully  to  entitle  John  Ashbnmhani  at 
lefuit  to  the  credit  of  consistency  in  his  principlt^, 
professions,  and  actions.  It  is  now  further  hoped, 
with  a  view  to  ensure  to  him  this  advantagff.  Chat 
the  notice  of  some  additional  evidences  may  be 
here  indnigcntly  and  patiently  tolerated. 

The  terms  in  which  he  is  in  this  paragnifA 
mentioned  by  the  king  accord  well  with  the  tone 
of  his  own  (afterwards  intercepted)  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  his  royal  master,  some  few  months 
later,  from  the  Hague.    There,  as  the  reader  lia> 
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seen,  having  beg^im  with  exhorting  his  sovereign 
**  to  look  stedfastly  upon  reli^on  and  honor  for 
"support,"  he  ends  thus: — "  If  your  majesty 
"  make  laws  to  sti-ength«?n  their  tisnrped  power, 

^  ••  or  part  with  the  church  Itmfh^  there  can  be  no 
"  hope  to  restore  yon  ;  and  your  posterity  will  be 
**  for  ever  lost." 

B  It  may  be  said, — and,  as  a  possible  case,  must 
be  admitted, — that  tlie  consistency  here  proved,  if 

I  indeed  there  bi?  any,  is  no  other  than  such  <is  may 
be  commonly  found  in  "  creatures  of  a  court:" — 
that  the  seemingly  honest  freefloni  of  this  admo- 
Initory  exhortation  is  i-eaUy  but  an  obseipiious 
compliance  with  the  king's  wcH-kuown  senti- 
ments, and  indirectly  a  parasitical  adniiiation  of 
royal  obstinacy.  Recourse  nmst  then  be  had  to 
other  evidence;  which  can  hardly  be  rejected, 
and  cannot  surely  be  refuted. 

»In  his  la^t  will,  made  shortly  before  his  death, 
he  directs  the  trustees  during  the  minority  of  his 
grandson  to  purehase,  as  op]>ortunity  may  occur, 
'*  lands  in  Sussex  near  Ashburnham  place,  which 
"  were  the  lands  of  his  father  and  his  ancestor; 
"  who  were  blessed  with  them  for  so  long  a  con- 
"  tinuance ;  taking  particular  care  that  thetf  have 
**  not  been  the  inheritance  of  the  church.  And 
"  charging  his  heirs  and  posterity  that  they  never 
"  t/ring  a  vur-sv  upon  the  rest  of  the  estate  hy  Uav- 
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"  ittg    the  inheritance  of  the  ckurch .-    wkick  is 
"  absolute  sacrilege." 

Few  will  bo  tbe  reudei^  nut  dir^poeed  to  ^milr 
at  6uc)i  liuuplicity.  And  tht^y  01*6  welcome, — niiy 
evea  desired, — so  to  consider,  and  treat  it.  For  in 
that  simplicity,  especially  when  testified  on  so 
solemn  an  occasion,  and  at  so  awful  a  moment, 
will  be  found  the  best  proof  of  sincerity,  in  those 
professions,  which  the  lord  Berkeley  has  thm 
sneered  at,  as  ostentatious,  and  hypocritical. — 
"  His  Maj&sty  then  ordered  ine  to  withdraw  vitfc 
"  Mr.  Ashbumliam,  Dr.  Shelden,  Dr.  Hammond. 
"and  Mr.  Lejr,  to  see  how  far  his  Maje^^ty  bad 
"  gone  in  a  treaty  with  the  Scotfi.  But  Mr.  Asb- 
"  burnham  ivfined  much  upon  several  expressiomt 
"  of  the  articles,  that  concerned  the  covenaot, 
"  and  church  of  England,  0/  which  he  vomt  « 
"  great  professor"*   (Memoirsof  Sir  J.  Berkeley.) 

1  found  Davenatii's  instruvtions  to  be  such  both 

fw  matter  and  circumataiice^  that  mi/ just  grejff 

for  them  hud  been  umu/fportabtey  but  that  the  «- 

trtiordimiri/  and  severaU  kynde  esy/ressions  ofnof 

ffjtfe  (meetitig  vusttuUtf  at  that  time)  abated  the 

*  I^abnonet,  who  (lu  it  has  been  formerty  obsencd)  hw 
tlmo^i  Htrmny  tran»laied  Bcrkeley'ir  MeniMr,  np ; — " 
"  A?liburnhiuii  rufuiolt  tiur  Wus  In  tL'rmcs,  dunt  qq  se 
"  pour  exprimer  les  cboMW.  Et  vouloilfvire  paroitre  mm  tHt 
"  pimr  to  rhosr.  ijti'tt  oppdMt  FEgKse  Aiifltieane :  naiis  c'toA 
"  bien  &  t.'onirctcmp?." 
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sharpness  of  my  jottoh/.}  "  The  queen  sent  sir 
"  William  Davenant  ....  with  a  letter  of  credit 
"  to  the  king  ....  although  her  majesty  bad  Hke- 
"  wise  other  ways  declared  her  opinion  to  his  ma- 
"7^*"^  <Aa/  he  shouUl  part  with  the  church  fur  his 
**  peace  and  securitj/."  (Hist,  of  the  Rebellion, 
vol.  V.  p.  41!.) 

And  who  causeji  me  to  he  condemned^  but  those 
who  either  takex  courage  and  morall  honesty  for 
consciencCy  or  those  who  were  never  rightly 
grounded  in  Religion  according  to  the  Church  of 
England  ?]  "  Davenant,  when  he  found  the  king 
*'  unsatib-fied  ....  took  upon  himself  the  confi- 
"  dence  to  oflfer  soiue  reasons  to  the  king  to 
**  induce  him  to  yield  (o  what  was  proposed ;  and 
**  among  other  things  said — it  was  the  advice  and 
"  opinion  of  all  his  friends: — his  majesty  asking 
"  — what  friends  ?  and  he  answering — that  it  was 
"  the  opinion  of  the  lord  Jermyn  ;  the  king  s^d, 
**  that  the  lord  Jermtfti  did  not  understimd  any 
'•*  thing  of  the  church. — ^Tlie  otlier  Hai<l — the  lord 
•'  Cole|)ej>per  was  of  the  same  mhid. — 'Hie  king 
**  said — Colepepper  hud  ttu  religion."  (Hist.  vol.  v. 
p.  412.) 

Onfy  one  particular  I  must  mm/iofi,  whermtk 
Davenant  hath  threatened  me;  which  is  the 
Qtteen  reti/rittg  from  all  busittesses  into  a  monas- 
tery.    This  if  ft  fall  oui,  (which    God  forbid) ^ 
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&c.]  It  can  now  only  be  matter  tor  curious  spe- 
culation  and  ingenious  conjecture  whether  tbe 
lord  Jeriuyn  was  under  equal  alarm,  lest  the 
queen  should  retire  from  all  businesses,  and  dedi- 
cate the  remainder  of  her  life  to  monastic  seclu- 
sion, mortification  and  prayer.  No  syuiptonis  of 
suchapprehension  transpired  in  his  correspondence 
here  given.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  at  this 
time  little  less  interested  than  tbe  king  himself  in 
her  majesty's  resolves;  and  far  more  ia  a  way  to 
ascertain  the  real  propensities  and  designs  of  his 
royal  mistress:  because  (according  to  lord  Cla- 
rendon) he  was  now  not  only  the  "  queen's  chief 
"  officer,"  but  also  *'  governed  ail  her  receipts." 


(3.) 
The  Queen  to  His  Majesty. 

Mon  cher  Coeur,  I'm".  De,  ^.  t64« 

J'av  recue  vostre  tettre  dat^  du  14  No.  avec  V08tR 
response  uux  Propositions  de  Lond.  qui  m'oDt 
fort  surpris^e  de  voir  que  vous  aves  accord^  la 
Milice  pour  10  Ans  entre  les  mains  du  PoH,  k 
non  pas  scion  que  voits  notts  aviorts  escrit  st  nm- 
vent;  qui  estoit,  de  leur  permettre  la  nomiDatioD 
de  perHonnes ;  ainsi  le  pouvoir  cut  demour6  tou»- 
Jours  cutre  vus  mains  on  a  cette  heure  ils  VoW 
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tout  entier.  Et  par  cela  auasi  vous  leur  aves 
confirm*:  le  Pari,  pour  10  Ans;  qui  est  autant  a 
dire,  que  uous  (ne)  verrons  jamais  une  tin  a  nos 
malhcurs.  Car  tant  le  Pari.  dui-era>  vous  n'cstea 
point  Roy.  Ei  pour  mo^,  Je  ne  reinettraj/  pas  te 
pied  en  Aug.  Et  avec  le  biais  <|ue  vous  aves  ac- 
cord^ la  Milice,  vous  vous  este  coupfi  la  gorge. 
Car  leur  ayant  donn£  ee  pouvoir,  vous  ne  leur 
pouves  plus  rien  refuser,  pas  meme  ma  vie  s'ils  vous 
demandent;  raais  je  ne  me  mettmy  pas  eatre 
leur  mains.  J'oscrais  dire  que  si  vous  eussies 
suivi  nos  Avis,  que  vos  affaires  seroient  dans  un 
^autre  estat,  qu'ils  ne  sont.  J'eKpere  que  vos  offres 
(ne)  les  satisferont  pas  a  Londres;  &  si  nous 
fiommcs  si  heureus  que  cela  soit>  Je  vaus  conjure 
pour  la  dernierefoisy  de  ne  plus  accorder  rien  du 
tout.  Si  vous  tene-s  bon,  je  vois  une  apparence 
de  retour  a  nos  affaires ;  mais  absolument,  il  ne 
&ut  rien  plus  accorder  que  ce  que  vous  aves  fait, 
puisqu'it  n'y  a  plus  moyen  de  le  rapcller.  Et  s'il 
est  encore  possible  de  rapeller  la  Milice  hors  des 
mains  du  Pari.  &  que  cos  propositions  ne  soient 
pas  encore  parties,  nc  les  pas  faire.  Mais  sils  le 
8ont,  &  soient  refusfe,  de  ne  plus  hazarder  de  leur 
donner  dc  cettc  focjon,  quelque  condition  que 
vous  puissies  jamais  avoir  ponr  cela.  Je  vous  mf 
ecrit  tant  de/ois  la  dessus,  de  ne  plus  Hen  afcordert 
&  insensiblement  vous  vous  engages  a  le  fiure, 
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Croyes  vous  que  loi*s  que  je  vois  que  vous  estes  ti 
resolu  dans  raffairc  d'Evcsqucs,  &  si  peu  dam  ce 
qui  vous  conceme  et  vostre  Posteritfe,  que  jc  n'sy 
pas  rlcK  graiules  descspoii-s,  apres  vous  aroir  n 
souvcQt  advert!  corome  j'ay  fair,  &  que  ccla  ne 
produise  rien  ?  yoici  pour  la  demiere  fois  qutjt 
vous  dirai  encore,  que  si  vous  accordes  d'avantage, 
vous  estes  perdu,  &  je  tie  rctoumerai  Jamais;  a 
Ang:,  mahjirai  pner  Dicu  pour  vous.  \ous  de- 
roandes  mun  opinion  pour  Tafl^ire  d'Irland:  Je 
vous  en  ay  escrtt  desia  plusieurs /ois.  II  ne  faut 
point  abandonner  Irland,  si  premiereniea)t  vous  ne 
voies  une  paix  &  advanta^use  &.  asseur^,  mats 
dire  la  repoose  que  uou.s  vous  avons  mand^. 

Je  m'estonne  que  left  Irlandois  ne  se  donneot  a 
quelque  Roy  estranger ;  vous  les  y  forceres  a  U 
fin,  se  voiantfl  ofTert^  en  sacrifice.  Je  me  remeU  a 
L.  tier.  8j  L.  Cttl.  a  vous  dire  d^avaniage,  &  ausst  i 
Mon.<:  Benievn>,  qui  ivcevera  dea  ordrcs  de  France 
tres  advantageuscs  pour  vous.  £t  si  vous  voules 
efitre  an&si  resolu  dans  I'aflairc  de  ia  Milioe,  que 
vous  estes  pour  les  Evesques,  j'espere  que  tout  in 
bicn  encore.  Pour  le  Covenant,  je  ne  vous  pnil 
donner  conseil  de  Tiniposer  sur  persoone.  Je  croi> 
qu'il  y  H  autunt  de  mal  de  le  faire  prendre  am 
antres,  qu'a  sojrmesmc ;  He  je  crois  que  vous  ne  le 
poaves  prendre  sans  vous  perdre.  iSoies  dooo 
eoastant  la  dedans,  conime  aussi  de  ne  toos 
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ntil  pminesse  que  Ton  vons  puissc  fHire  pour  la 
searet^  de  voe  Amis,  que  par  un  Acte  d'Oblivion. 
Je  AniB,  aynnt  prise  niedccine,  priante  Dieu  de 
rouB  assister.     Adien  mon  cher  Coeiir  I 

"  A  copy,  by  the  king,  probably  from  the  ori- 
"  gioal  in  cipher." 


Je  ne  retournerai  Jamais  en  Angleterre,  mats      ^^ 
J'ira!  prifT  Dieu  pour  vous."]     The  success  of  the 
ori^nnal  threat,  conveyed  by  Davenant,  was  such 
as  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  repetitiou  of  it. 

t/efinis,  at/ant  prise  medccine,  priante  Dieu  de  ^ 
VQU.S  assiAter.  Adieu  nwn  cher  coeur  /]  If  from 
the  anodyne  contents  of  this  affectionate  epistle 
the  poor  king  was  able  to  extract  ought  in  the 
nature  of  "  a  great  cordial"  it  can  only  have  been 
from  the  Adieu  mon  cher  cceur;  so  expressive  of 
the  haste,  in  which  it  was  necessarily  concluded. 

This  letter  is  said  to  have  been  deciphered  by 
the  king's  own  hand.  Surely  after  having  accom- 
plished the  task,  his  majesty's  appearance  must 
K.bave  been  such  as  described  by  the  most  authentic 
of  historians^  when  giving  loose  to  the  most  in- 
ventive of  fancies. — "  After  Asbburnham  had 
"  been  some  time  absent,  he  returned  without 
"  any  news  of  the  ship ;  at  which  his  majesty 
i*  seemed  troubled.'* 
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It  is  to  tliesc  same  *'  Certaine  Letters  to  and 
"from  France  concerning  the  London  Propositioas 
"  sent  to  me  to  Newcastle :  but  more  particularly 
"  about  the  Covenant  and  Presbyteriall  Goctrn- 
"  ment"  (of  which  this  of  the  queen's  is  one,)  that 
allusion  is  made  in  lord  Clarendons  History, 
where  the  king  is  represented  to  have  declared 
Hi«t.Toi.v.that  "  those  violent  pressures,  which  were  made 

p.40fi, 

"  upon  him  from  thence,  gave  him  more  disquiet, 
"  than  be  suffered  from  all  the  insolence  of  his 
"  enemies ;"  and  to  have  believed  that  these 
"  might  have  been  prevented  or  diverted,"  if  the 
chancellor  and  others  of  the  prince's  council  bad 
waited  upon  him  into  France.  Which  belief  ts 
further  confirmed  In  the  letter  wtitten  by  Dr. 
Sbelden,  in  obedience  to  iibe  lunge's  coramand, 
that  "  his  majesty  did  believe  that,  if  the  cban- 
"  cellor  had  been  there,  he  would  have  been  able 
**  to  have  prevented  the  vexation  his  majesty  had 
"  endured  at  Newcastle  by  messages  from  Paris." 
(Life,  vol.  i.  p.  244.) 

The  king's  belief  that  such  would  have  beoi 
the  desirable  result  of  sir  Edward  Hyde's  attend- 
ance on  the  prince  into  France  might  alone  suffi- 
ciently imply  his  majesty's  expectation,  that  the 
prince  would  have  been  so  attended.  But  it  has 
been  repeatedly  shewn  that  the  chancellor  nerer 
iutended  to  fulfil  that  expectation. — **  Within  & 
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**  day  or  two  after  the  prince's  departure  from 
**  Jersey,  the  ear!  of  Berkshire  left  it,  and  went 
**  for  England.  The  lords  t'apel  and  Hnptnn  and 
■*  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  remained  toge- 
**  ther  in  Jersey  to  expect  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
"'  and  to  attend  a  conjuncture  to  appear  again  in 
**  his  mnjftshfs  service."  Which  conjuncture  every 
one  of  these  soon  fountl  (as  also  did  the  duke  of 
Onnond  and  otliers)  excepting-  only  the  last 
named,  (the  chancellor)  who  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  first  in  the  king  fi  estimation.  (Hist. 
vol.  V.  p.  406.) 

Among  the  State  Papers,  where  the  axithoritics 
for  the  truth  of  lord  Clarendon's  History  are  to 
be  found,  (and  for  other  truths  besides,)  there  is 
a  letter  froui  the  chancellor  to  the  king,  dated 
Jersey,  July  27,  1647,  beginning  thus: 


I 


May  it  please  your  Majesty : 

"  When  his  highness  left  this  island,  my  lord 
Capel,  nty  lord  Hopton  and  myself  presented 
our  duty  and  an  account  of  ourselves  to  your 
majesty ;  and  besoxight  your  commands  how  to 
dispose  ourselves  to  your  service.  Whether  that 
humble  address  of  our's  had  ever  the  happiness 
to  be  presented  to  your  majesty  I  know  not." — 

For  fear  therefore  that  it  should  not  (or  rather. 
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as  it  may  Heem,  fur  fear  that  it  should)  have  been 
su  pi'M«ented,  be  prvceeds  in  explaniitioa  thus. — 
"  I  am  sofurfntm  begging  your  leave  to  wail  on 
"  your  majesty i  (tliough  it  be  the  g^rcatest  bappi- 
"  ness  1  am  capable  of  m  this  worlds)  tliat  I  be- 
"  seech  your  majesty  not  to  vouchsafe  the  leust 
"  thought  or  conKidei-aiiun  of  me,  when  it  ma; 
"  collaterally  give  any  interruption  to  what  may 
"  else  seem  useful  lo  your  service.  But  when  my 
"  attendance  may  be  consistent  with  the  state  of 
"  your  majesty's  affairs,  or  lay  service  of  uny  sig- 
"  nificatiuu  to  your  majesty,  no  man  shall  vith 
"  greatei'  devotion  obey  your  commands.  In  the 
**  mean  time  I  flatter  m\*self  with  an  opinion,  that 
"  I  am  doing  your  majesty  some  semcc  here, 
"  while  I  am  preparing  the  story  of  yonr  saflfer- 
"  ings ;  that  posterity  may  know  by  whose  defonlt 
"  the  nation  was  even  ovci-whclmcd  with  calami- 
"  ties,  and  bv  whose  virtue  it  was  redeemed.' 


There  is  another  letter  to  the  same  purport, 
and  with  only  a  very  slight  variation  even  in  the 
words,  endorseti  this  hy  lord  Clarendon — "  Mylelter 
«  of  the  21st  of  Nov.  1646  to  his  majesty;— 
"  never  delivered." 

On  the  15tb  of  the  same  mouth  the  chancellor 
writes  to  secretar)'  Nicholas  in  terms,  which  snffi- 
ciently  convey  how  very  far  he  ivas/rom  iegghif! 
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the  kings  leave  to  wait  upon  him  (aUkougk  the 
greatest  pleasure  he  teas  capable  of).  Whelher 
I  the  following  extracts  be  not  &i['ly,  though  bricH/, 
given,  inay  be  ascertained  by  referring  to  vol.  ii. 
page  286,  State  Papers. 


"  You  tell  me  you  liave  the  king's  approbation 
for  Living  in  that  city  (Caen),  till  you  shall  re- 
"  ccive  his  further  pleasure ;  otherwise  you  had 
"  been  like  to  have  visited  Jersey.  1  pray  tell 
"  me,  whether  tliat  approbation  implied  arty  dts- 
"  approbation  of  this  island^  or  of  any  persons  in 

I"  it :  and  if  you  have  any  correspondence  with 
"  Newc2istle,*  ji"H(/  some  means  to  keep  up  that  re- 
**  putatioH  of  your  friends,  their  faith  and  fidelity 
"  deserve." . . .  .  "  For  our  invitation  to  stay  here, 
"  we  had  the  extraordinary  kindness  and  friend- 
**  ship  of  the  governor  (the  most  generous  man  ia 
■  **  kindness)  and  his  wife,  a  lady  worthy  such  a 
"  husband ;  who  will  not  suffer  us  to  want  any 

I"  tiling  we  desire.  This  with  the  satisfaction  of 
"  being  in  a  loyal  part  of  the  kingdom,  easily 
**  persuaded  us  to  stay  here,  where  we  have  with 
"  wonderful  contentment  now  enjoyed  mtrselves  full 
••  six  months,  since  the  prince's  remove  :  and  here 
"  we  resolve  to  stay,  till  the  three  kingdoms  have 
'*  recovered  their   understandings   and  honesty^ 

•  Wlicrc  the  king  then  was  with  Ihc  .Scotch  army. 
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s^i, , "  Three  hours  a  day  I  assign  to  this  writing 
"  task  (his  History) ;  the  rest  to  other  study  and 
"  books ;  so  I  doubt  not,  after  seven  years  time 
"  in  this  retirement,  you  will  Jind  me  a  prttty 
"feiiow.  In  earnest  I  study  hard,  aud  (I  tbank 
"  God)  was  7tever  better  in  body  or  mind  in  ay 
"  life  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  with  an  opinion  thai 
**  even  tl>is  retirement  is  not  absolutely  uiipro&t- 
"  able  to  the  publick." 


Any  disapprobation  of  this  island,  or  of  any 
persons  in  it.]  The  conscious  misgiving'  and 
apprehension  here  betrayed  were  soon  supcrsednt 
by  certainty.  Of  this  truth  the  evidence  is  af- 
forded in  a  letter  fiom  the  chancellor  to  the  king, 
dated  the  4th  of  April  1647;  and  sai<l  to  hare 
been  "  written  at  a  time,  when  he  thought  his  Uiv 
"  in  great  danger  from  an  attempt,  which,  it  iwt 
"  expected,  the  parliament  would  make  upon 
"  Jersey." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

**  Since  this  is  not  like  to  come  to  your  hands, 
"  till  J  am  dead,  1  may  be  pardoned  to  be  a  suitor 
"  to  your  majesty  on  my  own  behalf;  that  1  may 
"  not  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer  in  your  ma- 
"  jesty's  opiniouj  after  my  death,  for  any  orousion 
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"  of  duty  towards  you.  I  hope  my  whole  carriage 
"  in  your  service  bas  been  so  blameless  and  un- 
"  questionable,  that  nothing  can  stick  with  you 
"  in  suspence,  till  mi/  staying  behind  the  prince  at 
"  Jersey  :  and  for  that,  never  having  had  the  hap- 
"  piness  in  my  life  to  satisfy  your  majesty,  I  have 
"  thought  it  necessary  to  do  if  after  my  death : 
having-  no  greater  comfort  in  my  death  (saving 
my  hope  and  assurance  in  my  Redeemer)  than 
"  that  I  have  served  your  majesty,  according  to 
ft  f*  my  weak  capacity,  most  faithfully,  honestly, 
"  and  as  I  ought  to  do." 

I  As  the  authorities  for  the  truth  of  lord  Claren- 
don's History  are  8aid  to  be  cont^ned  in  his 
State  Papers,  so  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  will  be 
found  to  furnish  equal  authorities  for  the  justice 
of  some  remarks  on  the  noble  Historian,  and  his 
relation}  which  have  been  submitted  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Vindication,  where  they  may  have 
appeared  unwarrantably  grounded  on  conjec- 
tural assumptions,  illogical  inferences,  or  gratui- 
tous conclusions. 

(4.) 

"  Sir  Edward  Hyde  to  Sir  John  Berkeley." 

[For  the  sake  of  human  nature  too  lamentably 
frequent  are  the  recorded  instances  of  dearest 
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friendtihips  in  early  lift;  being  perverted  at  a  later 
period  iato  virulent  and  implacuble  cnmitiei^.    It 
viudica-    hag  been  shewn  that  the  occasion,  which  prodoced 

Hon,  purl  '^ 

It.  p.  233.  ^|jg  sudden  dissolution  and  final  extinction  of  aU 
friendly  relation  between  Clarendon  and  Berkeley, 
was  most  liouuutable  to  the  former.  But  thai, 
which  is  not  equally  so,  is  the  discovery,  that  all 
the  despicable  and  odious  qualities,  for  wlucb  tic 
John's  character  is  made  notorious  in.  the  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  must  have  b«en  already  known 
to  it's  noble  author  at  the  time,  when  in  his  letten. 
to  his  own  Johtij  and  sweet  Jackf  he  was  bypt^rboii- 
cally  expressing  sentiments  of  fond  attaobmeDt  to 
liis  person  and  of  affectionate  zeal  for  bis  interest, 
blended  with  admiring  deference  to  hitt  Buperior 
endowments^  and  transcendent  merits. 

For  so  weighty  a  charge  the  adequate  support 
may  be  found  in  a  few  out  of  many  similar  pas- 
sages in  sir  Edward  Hyde's  correspondcuicej  plactil 
in  immediate*  contrast  with  an  equal  nnniberof 
extracts  fn)iii  lurd  Clarendon's  History,  and  ivtm 
a  most  elabonite  character  of  Berkeley  given  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  lordship's  Estate  P^kpen.] 
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HISTORYtJ' 


I. 

Eoquire  among  dioM,  witli  wLon 
1  hare  moU  iuwBrdly  convened, 
wlikt  mettlJdi)  I  have  itlwJtjrH  nude  of 
joii.  Vou  Lbtc  i.-DiumiCI«d  at  muijr 
wilful  tiliupbcmlct  and  per}  a  rice  to 
beaveo,  a»  t  bare  fnicLts  lo  you.  If 
tbo  i&catiaDing  yau  aIra^i  a^  the 
prrtvtt,  I  laved  irit .-  if  Iho  avoiviog  a 
/HmtUiip  witli  fuu,  and  for  yon,  «a 
p/uttatalr/jf  That  it  haih  maJt  it 
doubttd  lehtlhtr  /  kad  any  /or  ^ng 
bodf  tti*f  hatb  proved  Vt  y^ur  dU- 
BulraDtagc,  1  luiict  aak  yAiir  [■ardon  : 
,  ^1  aeed  it  fur  uulhing  tlae. 
Dear  Jock, 
your  tery  affccUooatc  S«t', 
&c. 


I. 

Bcr\c-)e]r  was  in  a  very  private 
frtatioo  bifort  lA<  var,  and  not  murb 
■|>ok«n  of  till  tAi  rnd  of  it ;  wben  \ei 
wm  not  tietifililcn  to  reports.  Ainbi- 
tian  nod  vauliy  ^-rrt  weiJ  iitwn  U) 
bt!  predominant  in  liim  ;  anil  tbat  h<! 
had  a  gr«nt  fontidoncc  in  hiaiMrIf, 
and  did  not  detiKlit  tu  copv-er««  with 
thoae,  wUo  bitd  not.     Vol.  v.  p.  <93. 

CHARACTER. 

1. 

He  kail  mo/ririutt,  rAlo  heirrftif  t»~ 
uemcd  iUm,  and  was  tbe  only  pcnon 
altr«,  irbo  compuud  nil,  that  be  act 
hia  heart  upon,  purelj^  hy  bia  owti 
ntnlnlion,  ipitKoul  axf  turrit  or  er«T 
baviiig  dona  any  owlable  tbini,  but 
br  ■  parpotual  feMluMiwiii,  umI  nn- 
<|uietne»inbitn«elf,andhnnf>i*M9 
to  emry  body  elar. 


HISTORY. 


2. 


\My  dear  Jadi, 

Melbinlu  I  find  nyMlf  itniifelr 
nfrcabcd,  and  my  spiritt  rcliereil 
by  being  unbent  in  tbia  little  retirc- 
aeDt>  How  tnucb  good  tlicn  trould 
JOB  mp  by  h|  wAoAnva  mindtn 
mteJk  ttller  prtfortd  ty  tdticarimt 
mmd  urperietice  i  umtatlUei  mmJ  mm- 
tfraiard  ftjr  ttarrtw  and  Bulgar  rpren- 
tmtivnt!  And  A«w  mhcA  HihanHige 
rftnf"  /  rtC€it'e/Tom  lAotr  Ur^t  mt- 
mmA'diiiii"  yaur /rimdikip  KreuM dt- 
rfaffo-w.'" 


They  (the  tuperior  officen.  Cram* 
well  and  Irclun}  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  hit  talent,  and  knew  bis 
foible;  tbat  by/latteriMg  and  cMm- 
nimdiiif  they  might girvem  him :  and 
that  there  waa  no  lUntfer  of  any 
deep  deaign  from  hi*  contrivance, 

VoLT.p.448. 

CHARACTER. 

2. 

Ht  h**d  to  mueA  to  h  Jtattrrtd, 

that  A(  (CAi  at  tie  ntfrcy  i/iuny  Mdn, 

wkt  »MiM  tUlatk  hilt  Ihat  way ;    and 

be  paid  liberally  in  the  aame  bind. 


■  In  Zadif'iCanlat*— «rcwrppeiltiou«fwbichcvvT7ai(rhlandaonUog 
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3. 
Mjr  deu  JKk, 

I  bave  yoDr*!  of  tl>«  9tli,  and  bj- 
yonr  farour  muol  either  give  uvcr 
writiuj^,  or  ban  Imtd  t«  grumble 
vhcn  I  am  nnt  kinilly  drmlt  with- 

Aod  now,  —  iw«t  Joha, — wlut 
ma  thftt  freedom,  which  I  oscd  not 

to   fOlt  ? If  >Kj>  fritnJthip  to 

yoAn  tlrrktiry  twUi  bcco  hid  UMtcr  K 
buthirl  I  Uwugh  It  lialk  uevo  (liinMl 
usefully  I  (/  U  h»lh  Ml  hadttU  the 
jtaliit  »md  ail  Ikt  tmutamy  rfpuJUt 
to  a  oirtar,  Ay  wMeh  m  nci(  ftawU  ht 
laprd  I  md  aU  tht  jnuit»a  mnd  all  ikt 
tmpmtienet,  a  flu>  k*hU  6e  rained 
bf.-  I  drtlart  atftrffmijti  and  UMCf 
jtabU  tf  (mf  fmtthtr  hoimtt  evrrrw 
fntimK  w  thit  KwrU. 
Jeney,  lUt  8lb  Ju.  tM;. 


CHARACTER. 


ud  VH  a  great  flatterer  UomV.  ^t 
of  no  bodf  so  mucb  a«  of  hiirif 
Re  oerer  loved  bit  e<{nala,a»d>l««rt 
bated  hii  auperion,  wid  n  ttDl 
goremed  br  kU  loferfnTt.  Ifdrfi 
•wry  (M/^crrNf  niitmtmmdmg,  mi 
«  tefy  oAnmiv  mmJrrmiUrd  cjfrimm 
to  ifcfore.'  but  laTdcbed  «|siMt  Bf 
thing,  that  was  coDcladodi  nd 
alwaya  bditved  bimacjf  tbe  wtiai 
nun  of  tbe  time. 

HISTORY. 

He,  that  k>Tcd  him  beat,  waa  Wf 
wQUof  to  ba  without  Um ;  lad  h 
rccciriag  tbe  qneeo'a  leiter  of  rr- 
coBUBendatioo  of  bin  to  the  kiaf* 
•rbo  knew  bim  r«r]r  little,  lai  Att 
Utile  iMjt  iritbont  gT«atpn)«finito 
left  Paria.  Vol.  r.  p.  «<7. 

CUARACint. 

3. 

Thli  ^catlenan  bad 
liapp}',  if  he  bad  beeo  iitl>rf  ( 
fied  to  do  biisioeaa,  or  eomtjfoni  t» 
be  quift  without  lueddliiir  bi  af : 
but  he  vu  of  >o  ^anbappy  a  eeaiti- 
tatton,  BJ  that  Ar  Aiuj  a  rrr^  /<f 
jtUrri    taiilerHamJimg^    mud    m  wmt 

ftrjUtxfd  JtUctri/  ^twyi-nwJM  i  ui 
jet  lie  believed  be  wva  6t  he  Af 

greatMt  traauetloiia. 


aoon  WTongbl  ■  fherfcct  curt  in  a  motl  inTeterate  eaM  of  ttinilar  nuladf^ 
thetollDwingr(/r«ti*,  orcboru*,  wu  rang  at  tbe  ead of  owth  ■*mir. 

Que  son  rnirit*  eH  CKtr^ne ! 

Qne  de  gran)  1  que  de  grudcnr  t 

Ab  1  combirn  moncrignenr 

HaiC  ^tre  content  de  loi-tD^me  '. 
Now  what  wm*  Zadig'i  cantata  iii  comparlaon  wiih  tbe  chaimUar'a  letlin  .* 
Truly  in  rir  John's  vanltjr  the  diction  of  an  oatridfe  mam  b**«  bee*  atflti j 
to  tbe  voracity  of  a  cormorant,  if  iu>  nansea  wea  fell  After  baiii^  I 
cranuncd  with  ao  imrfcitiiig  a  men  of  undiluted  flattarj. 
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UlSl'OHV. 


4. 

Oil  John. 

Krrp  hitl  wniT  ttahtral  tmper  in 
Wttgiing  ihewMetand  lu'iU  netwith 
a  hetler  j^gt  im  iKt  v:hi>U  vtattrr, 
NoUuiig  but  niji  uomllerabic  kind- 
ON*  to  yoa  wouti)  make  nic  stuff 
a  letter  witli  tliis  lUMOuree  to  yon  : 
uul  therefore  I  will  not  doubt  ymr 
|iBr<ktn,nor  the  continuation  of  your 
frieniUliip  to, 

D«r  JkIc, 

jow  moit  Affcctiouu 
humble  ■'MrraoL 

Kiarid.  ISUi  MkccIi, 

leo. 


4. 

H«  Aongltt  Ui  grwt  lum,  umI  tbc 

»*rrvicr«  he  hnd  done,  whkh  wprc 
kuowQ  to  very  few,  miglit  wtll 
cDough  diHtJDpiiib  him  from  otbcr 
mew.        Vol.  ri.  p.  &62. 


CBARACTER. 


\. 


Mr  irct  a  man  of  a  ttntfer  and 
tmulllufioH  wAicA  madt  htm  inrapaItU 
i^Lring  hippy i  for  though  he  loTcd 
hiniitJf  ftbovp  bU  Ihc  world,  and  be- 
lirvcd  iiimirlf  to  be  the  w)ti«*t  man 
»ud  tUe  bevi  tvMirr  of  the  n«tioii, 
and  had  places  and  pTcfcnnenti 
propartionftblc  to  rery  great  nerit, 
[when  in  truth  he  luul  licea  libemlly 
rewarded  for  all  tL«  lerrices  he  had 
ever  done,  or  could  ever  do,  when 
be  WR»  kn)glit4^d,)  yet  with  that  fa- 
rourable  opiniun  of  hiToaclf,  be  had 
so  srval  an  uadervaluinx  of  all  other 
men,  that  ha  waa  more  grieved  and 
aSlicted  at  any  good  fortune,  or  pre> 
fcnooDl,  which  other  inea  atljuiied 
to,  than  ilclighlcd  with  auy  [iroiiio- 
tioD  that  befell  himself  i  though  coa- 
^deriag  Us  great  iofirmitio,  hU 
weakness,  and  hlSTanity,  o/hick  wert 
tKt4  conctttUii,  be  bad  a  greater  pro- 
portion  of  good  fortoiLe  than  any 
nan  of  that  tunc 
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<6.) 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  to  Sir  John  Berkeley. 

[It  may  be  convenient  here  to  remind  the 
reader  of  a  few  passages  in  lord  Clarendon's  His- 
tory which  prove  how  invariably,  but  cspeciafly 
ut  this  time,  sir  John  Berkeley  wa&  honoured  with 
the  qneen's  favor  and  patronage. 

"The  queen  believed  all  he  said.*'  (Vol.  v.  p. 447.) 

"  Appointed  by  the  queen  governor  to  the  duke 
"of  York."  (Vol.  vi.  p.  20.) 

"  Sir  J.  Berkeley  had  most  of  the  queen's 
"  favor."  (Vol.  vi.  p.  559.) 

"  TTie  queen  very  earnestly  pressed  the  king 
"  that  sir  J.  Berkeley  should  likewise  be  made* 
"  counsellor,"  (that  is,  of  the  privy  council.) 
Vol.  vi.  p.  562.] 


My  John, 

*  •  •  •  «  • 
All  the  little  arts  of  these  excellent  observer? 
my  carriage,  tend  only  tu  have  it  believed,  that  I 
am  not  faithfiil  enough  in  point  of  duty,  or  cir- 
cumspect enough  in  point  of  respect  to  the  queen, 
and  her  commands ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  the 
information  may  come  from  those,  who  are  there- 
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fore  angry,  because  they  find  I  am  not  to  be  cor- 
rupted in  either. 

Trust  ni«»  John,  I  am  too  proud  of  being  an 
honest  man  to  be  inudi  afflicted  with  ihosi^ 
attempts ;  und  though  tliey  may  at  some  time 
raise  a  cloud  of  prejudice  ugainiit  me>  it  will  be 
distiolved  again  to  my  advaiitJige.  My  duty  to 
the  queen  is  a  'part  of  my  religion, ;  and  J  shall  as 
soon  take  the  Crmenani,  as  commit  any  fault  rvil- 
lingbf  against  her.  Out  of  the  conscience  of  what 
I  ought  to  do,  I  served  her  majesty  industiiouiily 
and  passionately,  before  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  her  ;  she  hath  been  since  a  very  graci- 
ous mistres-s  to  me,  iuid  heaped  many  obligations 
upon  me;  and  if  ingratitude  be  a  vice  in  my 
nature,  I  may  say  it  hath  not  yet  been  disco- 
vered by  any  action  of  my  life.  I  must  tell  you 
I  liave  another  obligation,  which,  if  all  others 
could,  can  never  be  dissolved  ;  an<l  I  hope  it  will 
have  an  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  all  honest 
Englishmen ;  that  b,  the  I'ever^ice  I  pay  to  the 
precious  memory  of  my  dear  master.  And  I  verily 
believe  the  immortal  monument  he  hath  left  of 
his  transcendent  affection  to,  and  value  of  her 
majesty,  hath  made  that  impression  in  all  men, 
that  whoever  pretends  to  honour  him,  can  never 
fail  in  duty  to  hei' ;  and  I  am  persuaded  the  queen 
will  live  to  reap  a  very  plentiful  harvest  from  tiiat 
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seed.  I  hope  shortly  to  wait  on  her  majesty ;  and 
if  she  tlien  think  me  wortliy  of  iuiy  trust,  I  shall 
sen'e  her  faittifuUy,  and  never  ftul  in  the  least 
d^pree  in  any  thing  I  promise  to  do.  And  if  I 
shall  be  thought  in  the  present  conjuncture 
(through  the  envy  that  is  upon  me,  or  malice 
against  rae,  or  weakness  in  me,  for  the  two  fint, 
as  well  as  the  last,  are  reasons  enough  to  decline 
any  man's  senice)  not  fit  for  any  employment  I 
shall  with  tlie  same  submission  and  chearfnliKfli 
lay  down  the  little  title  I  have,  and  wait  till  his 
majesty's  aHairs  may  admit  of  instruments  of 
such  vulgar  and  narrow  faculties  as  mine. 

13  April.  1649. 

A  copy,  by  Mr.  Edgman,  endorsed  by  himself 
(Sir  Ed:  Hyds.) 


This  letter  must  liave  received  an  answer 
less  early  than  unfevourable;  as  it  seems  from 
the  date  of  it,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
Extraordinary  Embassador's  departure  from  the 
^nit.Tai.ri.  Hague ;  ("  before  the  middle  of  May :")  the 
interval  not  exceeding  one  month.  In  as  much 
as  one,  among  other  reasons  assigned  for  the 
chancellor's  being  "  exceedingly  plejujed"  with 
the  lord  Cottington*5  first  proposal,  that  they  two 
should  be  sent  on  their  memorable  diplomatic 
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mission,  was  that  "  he  knew  that  he  was  not  in 
"  ike  queens  favour  at  ait,  and  should Jind  no 
"  respect  at  that  court."^  This  passage  is  less 
likely  to  have  escaped  the  reader's  memory  on 
account  of  Bishop  Wurburton's  comment  on  it. 
"  Tliis  was  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  !>est  de- 
served compliment,  he  could  pay  to  himself." 
If  the  right  reverend  Commentator  could  liave 
8ccn  this  and  the  following  tetters  of  the  chan- 
cellor, preserved  atnoiig  iiis  State  Papers,  the 
probability  is  that  the  above  declaration  would 
either  have  been  suffered  to  pass  without  any  note 
at  all,  or  else  have  been  distinguished  by  one  less 
I  panegyrical.  For  surely  us  great  and  as  deserved 
&  compliment  had  been  paid  to  himself  by  the 
fox,  on  sJLying  he  knew  that  he  should  find  no 
sweetness  in  the  grapes,  which  he  had  cxperimen- 
'itally  ascertained  to  be  beyond  his  ix^acb. 

Yet,  howsoever  the  change  had  been  wrought, 
re  read  that  on  his  return  from  Spain  the  ex-extra^ 
^^rdinary  Embassador  "  waited  upon  the  queen 
[*'  mother ;  who  receive<l  him  very  graciously  :** 
/'and   soon   after,  that  "  the   chancellor  was ufe, roi. l 

p.  Z!18. 

yet  looked   upon  with  no  ungracious  eye  by 
her  majesty;  only  the  lord  Jermyn  knew  well 
"  he  would  never  resign  himself  to  be  disposed 
**  of;  which  was  the  temper  that  could  only  en- 
"  dear  any  man  to  him.''    Is  it  not  then  the  fair 
VOL.  II.  m 
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and  natural  conclusion,  dedociblc  from    these 
prcmis2Sj  that  it  was  not,  because  the  chancellor 
"  was  not  in  the  ^tteen's  favour  at  ail,"  that  "  he 
"  knew  he  should  find  no  respect  m  fhat  courts  but 
"  only  because  he  was  not  of  the  temper  which 
alone  could  endear  him  to  sir  John  Bcrkelej'i 
"  friend  in  that  court,  that  governed" — the  lord 
Jerniyn: — who  "  was  the  queen's  chief  oiBcer, 
"  and  governed  all  her  ceceipts  :  who  loved  plenty 
"  so  well,  that  lie  would  not  be  witliout  it,  what- 
"  ever  othei's  suftVre<]."    So  that  "  all  who  bad 
"  any  relation  to  the  prince,  were  to  implore  lus 
"aid;  and  the  prince  himself  could  obtain  do- 
"  thing  but  by  him."    When  therefore  the  chan- 
L!re.roi.i.cellor  proceeds  to  relate — that  besides  "  (ovats 
"  experience"  (of  the  queen's  being  his  most  gm* 
cious  mistress) "  an  attempt  had  been  lately  made 
"  upon  him  by  sir  John  Berkeley,  who  told  bim 
"  that  the  queen  had  a  good  opinion  of  him,  and 
"  knew  well  in  how  ill  a  condition  be  must  be^ia 
*'  respect  of  his  subsistence :  and  that  she  would 
"  assign  bim  such  a  competent  maintenance  that 
"  he  should  be  able  to  draw  his  family  to  him  out 
"  of  Flanders  to  Paris,  and  to  live  comfortably* 

*  TbU  waa  iodeed  a  powerful  temptation.  For  let  it  lit » 
mcmbercd,  that  during  his  vuluntnrily  protmcted  "  scqid* 
*'  Mc«nce3,  for  so  he  cnlled  these  vacations  and  nrtmu  ftaa 
"  trouble  ood  vexation,"  both  in  Jency  and  in  Spain,  eich  d 
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"  together ;  if  she  might  be  confident  of  bis  ser- 
"  viec,  and  that  he  would  always  concur  with  her 
•'  in  his  advice  to  the  king," — it  is  as  little  to  be 
wondered  at  tliat  tlie  clmncellor  should  have  de- 

Vclined  the  queens  conditiunul  benevolence,  as 
that  her  majesty  in  making  this  uttempt  should 

■  have  employed  sir  John  Berkeley,  who  doubtless 
had  not  concealed  from  bis  roj'al  patroness  his 
friend  the  chancellor's  very  ostenBible  letter. 

f  Edward  Hyde  to  the  Qtieen,  acquainting  her 
with  the  posture  of  affairs  in  the  West. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Ip  Mr.  Grant  hath  had  the  blessing  to  kiss  your 
majesfrf's  hand,  you  have  by  him  received  a  very 
full  account  of  the  state  and  condition  of  these 
parts;  •  •  *  *  • 

•        •••*• 

I  hope  your  majesty  is  very  much  assured  that 
your  servants  here  will  not  fail  in  any  part  of 
tbeir  duty,  to  which  besides  all  other  publick 
tycs,  they  are  obliged  by  their  particular  singular 
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which  laat^  more  than  two  years,  the  diancellor  of  ilie  excb»- 
qucr,  however  stationary,  hudlieeD  in  other  rpopects  like 

^h         The  wandering  tar,  who  not  for  yean  hiks  press 'd 
^ft        The  tridow'd  partner  of  his  day  of  rest. 
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devotion  to  your  sacred  majesty.  But  as  the  hnrry 
of  ill  and  prodigious  accidents  may  sometimes 
make  an  impression  upon  your  own  rot/al^  cota- 
pofsad,  and  prepared  temper,*  so  I  hope  you  will 
Touchsafe  your  coinpiiNsion  to  us,  who  live  in  the 
region  where  the  thunder  and  lightning  is  made, 
if  we  are  compelled  to  do,  and  not  to  do  uanv 
things,  which  to  sharper  understandings,  not  in- 
clined to  the  temper  of  examiuing  all  circam- 
stances,  may  be  liable  to  censure  and  reproacli; 
and  I  am  confident  your  majesty  will  not  be  at 
all  disappointed  in  the  expectation  you  have 
vouchsafed  to  entertain  of  our  duty  and  service: 
which  I  believe  v^ill  not  be  wanting  in  any  of  uf, 
I  am  sure  shall  not  in, 

Madam, 
your  majesty's  most  obliged, 

and  most  obedient  servant, 
Edward  Hyi 

Pcndennis  Castk.  17th  Feb.  1645. 

An  Original. 


*  This  reciiUa  to  mind  the  obscrvntion  of  Liogo  En  tbe  ' 
thai, — "  her  Scrme  HighiicM  seems  to  be  in  n  pai^om." 
accidental   impressions  were   not   ui\frequenlJ]r  mode   oo  tbii 
royal  ttrnper,  however  mir/kxM  and  prrpared,  one  pucage  oM . 
of  nwny,  whirh  mi{^t  be  quoted  from  Lord  CUnniiNi's  Life, ' 
nuiy  suffice  lo  prove.    Mlten  the  queen  heard  of  the  cffikc  nf 
York's  intended  marriage,  her  mnjcaly  "  expressed  bcr  in%- 
"  ution  witb  ber  natural  passion." 
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8ii'  Eclwaici  Hyde  to  the  Queen. 


May  it  pleaiie  your  Majesty, 
I  have  not  siifferetl  so  great  an  affliction  fram  all 
the  calamities  of  tliese  ill  times,  as  from  the  fcav 
and  ap|}rehcnsion  I  liave  had  of  your  majesty's 
displeasure ;  for  I  am  sure  I  have  never  contributed 
to  the  former,  and  so  whatsoever  share  I  bear  in 
the  misfoi-tunc  1  have  none  in  the  fault.  But  I 
am  too  full  of  duty  and  ackuowledgement  of  ffimr 
majesty's  great  obligations  upon  me,  to  imagine  I 
can  fall  into  a  hazard  of  the  latter,  without  some 
guilt  of  my  own :  and  therefore  in  any  censure 
your  majesty  shall  at  any  time  inflict  upon  me,  I 
shall  never  otherwise  appeal  than /rom  t/ourjus- 
ticif  to  looter  own  mercj^  ;  being  very  confident  that 
I  shall  always  have  some  simplicity  about  me,  not 
unworthy  of  that,  how  unfit  soever  I  am  to  appear 
before  the  other. 

I  should  not  have  received  the  coura^  to  make 
this  humble  address  to  your  majesty  if  I  had  not 
received  assurance  from  some  veiy  good  friends, 
who  have  for  my  sake  taken  the  boldness  to  men- 
tion me  to  your  majesty,  that  you  still  vouchsafe 
to  retain  a  gracious  acceptance  of  my  poor  ser- 
vice; which  gives  me  the  boldness  to  beg  your 
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inaiesty  to  believe  that  it  ia  not  possible  for  me  to 
displease  your  majesty  but  through  want  of  rfis- 
cretion.  Fur  truly,  to  cive  your  majesty  the 
leii&t  ofTenoe  willingly  and  wilfully ;  I  shall  always 
think  too  great  a  price,  to  save  the  impertiueot 
life  of, 

Madam, 
your  majesty's  most  obliged 

and  most  obedient  Scrrant 

Jersey,  this  I60x  of  April, 
1648. 

A  copy,  endorsed  by  himself. 


Why  lord  Clarendon  here  calls  his  itfe  imperti- 
nent is  not  very  obvious :  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  much  in  his  Life,  (as  sir'nony- 
mous  with  the  stoty  of  his  life,)  and  in  liis  History 
of  the  Rebellion  too,  which  is  anything  but  perti- 
nent. Her  majesty,  if  consulted,  might  prohabljr 
have  transferred  this  epithet  from  his  life  to  bis 
tongue.  But  even  then  it  would  have  been,  as  b 
fact  it  aftei'war<ls  was,  most  undeservedly  appliecL 
For  how,  in  spite  of  such  letters  as  these,  could 
the  queen  say, — and  "  with  some  quickntss^ — that 
"  the  chancellor  was  so  far  from  giving  her  fair 
"  ivordSf  and  flattering  her^  that  she  did  verily 
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"  believe  that,  if  he  thought  her  to  be  a  whore,  he 
"  would  tell  her  of  it  ? — which  when  he  was  told, 
I  "  be  was  not  displeased  with  the  testimony."* 

I  Seci 
i       h 


(6.) 


Secret  Instructions  for  our  right  trusty  and  well- 
belovcd  counsellor,  Francis  lord  Cottington, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England ;  and  our 
trusty  and  right  well-beloved  counsellor,  sit 
Edward  Ilytlt;,  knight-,  Clianccllor  of  our  I$x- 
cliequer,  ourAinbassadoi'S  Extraordinary  to  his 
Catholick  Majesty. 


Charles  R. 

[N.B.  The  secret  instructions  consist  of  five 
articles;  of  wliich  the  two  last  arc  here  only 
given.  The  preceding  ones  requiring  no  com- 
ment. Tliey  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  State  Papers,  page  481.] 


4.  You  shall  perforin  all  such  compliments  and 
civilities,  as  you  shall  judge  conducing  to  our 
service,  with  the  Pope's  NuntiOj  or  aiiy  oilier 

*  Wbcn  a  man's  attempt  bas  fuilcd  of  success,  lio  will  in 
mMt  caws  be  not  displeased  to  find  Ibat  he  is  not  Buspcc-trd  of 
having  made  it. 
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minister  of  his,  and  hold  suck  correspondence,  mid 
make  suck  adifressex  tn  Rome,  as  mat/  incline  the 
Pope  to  give  vs  his  assistance  in  this  our  distreu. 
5.  I'ou  shaii  communicate  these  particular  ni- 
struriions  with  mnw^  or  address  t/our  tetters  upon 
either  of  thesf:  particulars  to  amf  hut  our  self ;  wbo 
will  sLs  carefully  with  our  own  hand  retiini  yon 
our  directions  and  pleasure  therein,  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Given  at  the  Hague  the  24th  day  of  M17 
in  the  first  year  of  our  reig^n. 

C.  R. 

An  Original,  signed  by  the  King. 


P 


**  His  majesty  was  much  pleased  with  the 
"  whole  scheme,"  (so  warily  piv-sented  to  him  by 
lord  Cottington)  "  and  shortly  after  declared  bis 
"  resolution  publickly  to  send  the  lord  Treasurer 
"  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  his  ambai- 
"  sadora  extraordinary  into  Spain :  and  com- 
"  umnded  them  to  prepare  their  own  commissioQ 
"  and  instructions."     (Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  313.) 

This  alone,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  suMcient 
reason,  if  there  had  been  no  others,  why  "  the 
"  chaneetlor  of  the  Exchequer  was  exceedaigfy 
"pleased  with  the  commission.^ 

Were  it  not  for  the  above  unquestionable  autho- 
ity  a  suspicion  might  exist  that  the  fourth  article 
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had  l)een  drawn  up  by  the  lord  Cottin^on  with 
the  assistatice  of  the  qnecn  and  lord  Jei'myn,  rather 
than  conjointly  with  sir  Edward  Hyde  alone. 

The  fifth  article  confirms  lai*d  Clarendon's  ac- 
count that  thin  appointment  "  bud  never  been 
"  mentioned  or  debated  in  council :"  which,  (as 
he  himself  very  justly  and  candidly  observes,) 
"  made  all  kindH  of  people  miirnmr  and  cotnplain" 
I  BO  much  "  the  more." 

(7.) 

'Sir  Edward  Hyde  to  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct  towards  hitn,  with 
respect  to  his  accepting  the  embiissy  into  Spain. 

>ear  Mr.  Secretary, 


hope  you  ai'e  satisfied  as  to  the  first  part  of  your 
third  letter,  wlierein  you  still  charge  me  with  real 
unkiudness  to  you,  and   deceiving   your  entire 

» confidence  in  my  care  of  you.  They  arc  very 
Iieavy  charges,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  such  as  if  I  am 
guilty  of,  1  must  hereafter  renounce  the  friend- 
ship of  any  honest  man;  that  is,  make  myself 
very  unworthy  of  it.  And  if  you  shall  make  the 
Vworld  believe  1  am  guilty  of  it,  as,  if  you  do  be- 
lieve it  yourself,  you  have  great  reason  to  com- 
voL.  II.  .         n 
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plain  of  it,  how  Innocent  soever,  I  know  1  most 
suflfer  veiy  much  in  ray  reputation.    Fur  I  vaUte 
myself  upon  the  reputation  I  hm>e  of  friendship 
with  secretary  Nicholas  ;  and  if  I  have  by  so  dis- 
honest a  carriage  made  myself  unworthy  of  tt, 
other  men  have  reason  to  avoid  any  further  com' 
mercewith  me.   Therefore,!  must  conjure  you  in 
justice,  and  for  my  reformation  (for,  seriously, if 
I  could  upon  the  strictest  revolving  of  my  words 
or  actions  or  thoughts  discover  any  fault  agsuntl 
you,  f  would  heartily  ask  your  pardon)  letmc 
know  wherein  you  are  deceived  by  me;   what  I 
said  to  you  of  the  king's  resolutioits  ami  pttrpom, 
which  his  majesty  did  not  siiy  to  you  himseif,Qr 
what  I  said  of  others,  which  you  have  not  found 
true.    Did  I  ever  promise  you  a  pleasant  and 
comfortable  life  in  that  distracted  anil  disjointed 
company,  and  in  that  perplexity  of  alfhirs?    Did 
I  not  always  tell  you  (and  I  am  sare  told  tbe 
king  so  more  than  once),  tliat  if  I  were  to  adriK 
you  with  the  spirit  of  a  private  friend,  I  most 
you  to  »t  still,  and  enjoy  your  own  ease 
quiet,  the  same  way  you  liad  done  for  the  two 
three  last  years,  retired  from  any  publick  cbar^ 
or  engagement ;  and  that,  by  entering  into  the 
pnblick  managery  (as  the  affections  of  pi^rsons 
and  the  state  of  affairs  then  stood),  you  must  ex- 
pect many  uneasinesses  and  vexations,  and  snch 
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as  a'generous  and  honest  heart  would  find  diffi- 
culty enough  to  wrestle  with.  Bat  then,  as  I 
could  not  but  for  the  king's  Rake  and  the  pub^ 
lick,  wisli  and  advise  bis  majesty  should  have 
you  near  him,  and  in  his  greatest  trusts,  so,  if  bis 
majesty  did  require  your  service  in  that  kind,  I 

I  knew  not  how  you  could  upon  your  own  princi- 
ples refuse  to  wait  on  him.  It  may  be,  I  did  per- 
suade your  stay  at  8t.  Germain's,  and  dissuade 
your  sudden  going  from  tbenee,  when  you  bad 
onco  or  twice  such  a  thought ;  which  I  confess  I 

I  did  out  of  the  apprehension  tliot  your  remove 
might  beget  prejudice  to  the  king,  out  of  the  in- 
terpretation i>eopIc  could  make  of  it :  and  I 
beseech  you,  gi^'c  me  leave  to  believe  yet,  that  the 
trouble  of  mind  which  you  have  Hufiered  by  any- 
thing you  liiive  done  (though  I  doubt  not  you 
have  hiul  vexation  enough)  is  very  much  inferior 

I  to  what  you  would  have  suffered,  if  you  had  not 
idone  it ;  so  great  a  dilference  there  is  in  the 
peace  of  heart  when  a  man  hath  done  all  and  his 
part,  and  when  he  bath  fallen  short  of  it.     But 

I  my  fault  was  not  hi  setting  you  tuck  a  task  (to 
which  all  your  own  judgement  and  reason  con- 
Bented,  ttor  did  I  rter  conceal  a  thoitgkt  of  mine 
fr^m  you  ht  any  thing  that  concerned  that  matter), 
"  hut  in  not  keeping  you  company  :  in  declining  a 
**  trouble   myself  to  which  i  would  expose  you." 
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Alas!  you  know  my  employment  was  desij 
and  agreed  on  antl  published  long  before  our 
meetiiijE!^  at  St.  Germain's,  and  at  a  time  irbefi 
there  was  no  thought  of  our  meeting-  there,  qot  so 
much  thought  as  1  wisht  of  drawing  you  or  ant 
other,  with  whose  company  J  would  have  heeo 
deliglited,  into  the  communication  and  partner- 
ship in  counselij.  "  But  this  was  a  design  inn/ 
"  contrivance  of  my  own."  Truly,  if  it  were  bo,  I 
should  never  deny  it,  or  be  ashamed  of  it ;  for  a 
servant  to  desire  to  change  the  present  couditioD 
of  liis  service,  and  to  serve  ills  master  in  anotber 
place  [thou^li  a  nian':^  own  conveniency  and  eue 
were  ingredients  into  that  de»re)  hatb  been  in  do 
time  thought  a  crime,  or  not  a  very  ju&ti6abW 
design.  But  I  told  you  fiiat  whole  story  truiif ;  dud 
no  man  better  knows  kottifar  I  was  from  that  n»- 
trivance  than  the.  king  himself  dues  ,-  and  I  mtui 
look  upon  my  service  here  as  as  absolute  an  ad  qf 
obedience  to  hix  majesty's  c*tmmands^  as  evtr  I 
performed  to  himt  or  to  his  father;  and  a  Wf 
into  which  my  own  fnney  and  invention  would 
never  liave  led  me.  "  Well;  I  ^vas  at  least  too 
"  well  pleased  with  it,  and  might  with  daty 
"  enough  have  declined  it ;  to  which  I  was  obliged 
"  out  of  the  conscience  of  being  of  some  use  to 
"  him  in  his  counsels  about  his  person,  and  of 
*'  notorious  insufiiciency  for  this  other  employ- 
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**  ment ;  so  tliat  my  being  engaged  in  tluit  would 
"  look  rather  like  a  retiring  from  the  whole  ser- 
"  ^ee,  than  betaking  myself  to  a  new  part  in  it." 
/  dn  not  deni/,  that  when  the  king  had  commanded 
me,  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  wilh  reference  to  my 
owTO  quiet  and  eontent,  the  more  I  liked  it,  and 
gretP  lexx  sornf  that  the  king  was  phased  to  think 

Jit  (hat  I  shouiil  he  Jar  some  time  at  a  distance 
from   his  person  and  counsels  ;    but  I  do  assure 

>  you,  if  I  had  thought  myself  of  any  importance  to 
his  service  by  my  attendance,  and  of  no  nsc  or 
signification  at  this  distance,  I    would   at   least 

'  have  presented  those  considerations  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  my  humble  advice  and  desire  that  I 
niiglit  have  continued  as  J  «ras.  But  in  tnith,  I 
will  not  so  far  accuse  the  king's  Judgement  (since 

'  be  hath  vouchsafed  to  think  me  capiible  of  (his 
trust)  as  to  believe  myself  utterly  incompetent 
for  it,  and  indeed  1  hope  I  may  be  able  to  do  lura 
some  service  here,  and  I  am  not  so  indocible  but 
I  may  learn  wliat  is  necessary  thereunto;  so  I 
was  fully  satisfied  iu  my  judgement,  that  I  might 
very  well  be  spared  there,  and  that,  being  for 
some  time  absent,  I  might  return  more  capable 
of  serving  his  majesty.  If  you  remember  the 
time  when  I  was  appointed  for  this  journey,  it 
was  when  the  king's  council  lay  under  as  great  a 
weight  of  irreverence  and  contempt  as  can  be 
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imngined ;  which  wan  brougltt  upon  it  by  such  a 
concurrence  of  friends  and  eaemies,  that  there 
appeared  no  so  probable  way  of  restoring  the 
counsels  to  some  reputation  as  by  a  tnnporanr 
change  of  the  counseUors;  which  never  conld 
have  been  compasgcd  to  that  degree  as  most  men 
desired,  if  I  had  not  consenttd  and  submitted  fo 
the  king:i  desire  of  sending  me  into  Spain  .*  from 
whfnct!,  if  our  journey  had  been  as  .soon  undtr^ 
taken  as  it  was  resohed,  I  rnight  very  well  han 
retume<l  to  his  majesty  before  there  could  bate 
been  any  use  of  luy  service,  and  we  bad  then  dam 
more  in  this  court  in  a  month's  time  tkatt  tpe  nw 
now  in  six ;  so  great  alterations  are  since  in  Cir 
affairs  of  this  court  as  well  as  m  those  of  mir 
master.  You  do  not  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
difficulties  I  bad  to  contend  nith,  and  such  h 
were  more  incumbent  to  me  tlinn  to  any  other 
person,  and  such  as  welt  might  make  an  honest 
man  willing  to  shitY  the  scene  of  his  action.  Yoo 
will  say,  "  I  have  withdrawn  myself  from  those 
"  troubles,  which  I  desired  to  expose  you  to."  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  you  could  meet  with  no 
discouragements.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  free 
from  many  which  I  encountered  every  day.  I 
know  you  are  liable  to  some  of  the  same  prfjo* 
dices  and  jealousies  with  me,  and  that  there  are  s 
sort  of  people  equally  incensed  against  us  both; 
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J)ut  tbeir  opiDions  made  very  little  impression  ia 
I  will  doal  elearly  with  you ;  nothing  ever 
stuck  clo&e  with  tnc  but  wliat  came  from  the 
P  king's  own  party  in  England ;  and  when  I  found 
uiyself  struck  at  by  some  letters  from  thence  (and 
from  those  truly  whom  tlie  king  hath  grtat  reason 
to  value  aliove  me),  us  an  euemy  to  moderate 
counsels,  and  a  breaker  of  treaties,  (which  impu- 
ta,tion  some  of  your  friends  fastened  upon  me 
since  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  where  God  knows  1 
did  or  said  nothing  but  what  I  M'ould  have  said 
and  done,  if  I  had  been  to  expire  the  next  minute), 

fl  began  to  think  myself  of  less  use  to  the  king's 
service  than  I  had  done  before ;  for  I  have  been 
always  of  opinion,  that  the  king's  restoration 
depends  exceetlingly  upon  the  reputation  of  his 
ministers  ;  and  let  a  man  be  never  so  honest  and 
'nisc,  if  be  hatit  the  misfortune  to  lie  under  a  great 
weight  of  envy  and  prejudice,  he  will  bring  little 
advantage  lo  his  master.  Not  that  I  think  such 
persons  ought  to  be  cast  oif,  but  they  shall  do  well 
in  discretion  to  yield  a  little  to  the  torrent ;  and 
if  they  preserve  their  integrity,  God  Almighty 
will  at  last  reward  it  with  such  a  proportion  of 
credit  and  reputation  as  is  necessary.  In  this 
point  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  and  (though 
you  must  give  mc  leave  to  believe  myself  :ls  ho- 
nest as  you  are)  are  very  much  better  thought  of 
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than  I  am;  there  being  very  few  of  the  kings 
party,  who  do  not  desire  you  should  be  with  tbe 
king,  and  in  bis  nearest  trusts,  and  very  many 
who  would. liave  me  away;  yet  I  do  not  uakt 
question  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  outUve 
all  that  pi-cjudice,  and  that  1  shall  ia  tbe  end  be 
found  to  have  as  few  private  ends,  and  to  b«Te 
dedicated  myself  as  entirely  to  the  poblick,  as 
any  poor  gentleman  who  suffers  in  this  good 
cause.  And  I  do  believe  I  shall  be  4ible  to  serve 
the  king  the  more  efTectuully  by  this  absence, 
and  hope  that  hh  majesty  looks  upon  me  still  as 
doing  his  business,  and  executing  bis  commands 
And  this  shall  serve  for  an  answer  to  the  first  few 
lines  of  your  third  letter — now  to  the  rest. 

«  41  •  #  •  « 

18.  March. 
A  copy,  by  Mr.  Kdgman,  endorsed  by  faimselC 

[The  remainder  of  this  letter  may  be  found  in 
the  third  volume  at  page  13,  from  wbich  tbe  fol* 
lowing  pu.s:iage  has  been  extracted.] 


But  alas.'  J  am  on  veri/  itt  ttnru  wUM  mf 
J'rieiiiis,  ifthejf  cetisure  me  as  changed  Into  a  briiff 
arurtier,  fur  writing  «o  ttften  to  the  ifuvrn  and  lord 
Jermyn.  In  earnest  I  thought  myself  above  the« 
jealousies,  as  I  am  sure  such  little  arti^ces  ait 
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below  me.     Do  not  you  know  how  much  of  our 
negociatioos  depends  upon  the  hope  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  crowns,  and  to  whom  can  we 
write  upon  that  business,  but  to  them  ?  yet  upon 
my  word  we  have  not  above  once  writ  thither,  with- 
out writing  to  you  !  Sure  those  persons  are  not 
unknown  to  me,  and  I  believe  they  arc  in  their 
hearts  better  inclined  to  you  (who  are  not  very 
gracious)  than  to  me,  who  they  know  ne\'er  will 
serve  their  turns.  And  be  confident  I  can  as  soon 
and  as  easily  turn  witch  and  j^ve  myself  to  the 
Devilj  as  descend  to  any  little  vile  arts  and  tricks, 
to  get  the  favour  of  this  or  that  body;  and  I 
reckon  it  the  honester  way  to  hell  of  the  two; 
nor  can  I  grow  remiss  or  lazy  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice.    God  knows  my  heart  entertains  no  other 
thoughts  day  and  night,  but  how  I  may  best  serve 
lim. 


/  value  myself  upon   the  reputation  I  have  of 
friendship  with  secretary  Nicholas.l     Warburton 
his  note  on  Clarendon's  character  of  Nicholas, 
'here  it  is  said  '*  he  was  a  VC17  honest  and  in- 
dustrious man,"  extolU  the  noble  Historian's 
'^Ecrupulous  and  rigid  impartiality  in  that  **  he 
"  would  nut  say  unytliing  of  his  parts,  because  in 

If*  truth  he  could  not."  And  yet,  (he  continues  t-o 
observe)  '^  secretory  Nicholas  was  his  bosom 
[     VOL.  II.  u 
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"  frieud,  and  never  forfeited  hU  good  optnioo.* 
Tlus  may  be  so.  But  that  he  did  not  at  aU  timn 
possess  his  good  will  appeared  in  tkie  chancelUtf'fl 
ccDHurQ  on  Ashburnham  for  baling  managed  Ut 
secure  little  less  than  twenty,  instead  of  ten,tboa- 
sand  pounds,  as  intended,  to  i-cmuneratc  the  good 
old  secretaiy's  feuthful  services  of  more  than  forty 
years,  ruinous  tu  himself  and  family,  and,  lui- 
withstanding  the  want  of  brllliunt  talent,  not  oo- 
uscful  at  least  to  his  successive  royal  masters. 

But  m^  fault  was  not  in  setting  you  su4:h  a  taik, 
but  in  nnt  keeping  you  compam/  ;  in  dci'lining  • 
trouble  myself,  to  which  I  would  expose  foo.] 
"  Tlie  chancellor  was  wejiry  of  the  company  be 
"  was  in,  and  tlie  business;  which  having  do i&> 
"  spect  but  towards  desptur,  was  rendered  vet 
"  more  grievous  by  the  coutmual  cuntentioos  aad 
"  animosities  between  persons."  See  VindicatkiB, 
vol.  i.  p.  32. 

Nor  did  I  ever  conceal  a  thought  ofmine/tva 
you  in  any  thing  that  concerns  that  mafterj]  "  TV 
"  chancellor  wa.s  very  scrupulous  that  the  kd^ 
"  might  not  suspect  that  he  was  n^eary  of  hi«  aU 
*'  tendance,  or  that  any  body  else  might 
"  that  he  withdrew  himself  from  waiting  kmgrr 
"  upon  so  desperate  n  fortune,"  Hce  vol.  i.  p.  32. 

But  this  was  a  design  and  contrit>once  td 
own.     Truly y  if  it  were  so^  I  should  never  dmy  i 
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or  he  ashamed  of  tf.]    Lord  Cottington  alone 
[originated  the  design:   bat  the  chancellor  has 
(proved  himself  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
merit  of  ibe  contrivance.    See  Vindication,  vol.  i. 
p.  36. 
f      But  I  told  you  tfiat  whole  story ;  and  no  man 
better  knows  than  the  king  himself  does,  kmv/ar 
H/  was  from  that  contrivance^    To  whose  testi- 
~  mony  could  sir  Edward  Hyde  so- confidently  and 
» safely  appeal,  as  to  the  king's;  who  seems  to 
have  been  almost  the  only  dupe  of  his  imposture  ? 
ilt  has  been  heretofore  shewn  that  the  queen,  on 
lis  taking  leave  of  her,  told  him  that  this  mission 
j"  would  be  fruitless  as  to  any  advantage^  the  king 
'*  would  receive  from  it."'     And  it  is  clear  enough 
from  the  passages  in  his  letter  here  quoted,  that 
^he  good  old  secretary,  besides  being  "  a  very  in- 
dustrious and  honest  man,"  had  on  this  occaMon 
[sagacity  and  penetration  enough  to  suspect  that 
the  king's  advantage  was  not  the  only  object 
>ntemplated  by  these  self-commissioned  diplo- 
latists  and  auto-plenipotentiaries. 
Lord  Clarendon's  relation  of  the  manner,  in 
rhich  he  deceived  his  king ;  deserted  bis  pupil ; 
ibandoned  his  post;  renounced  his  colleagues; 
rieved  his  friends ;  and  in  one  common  disgust 
'^and  indignation  united  "  all,  who  agreed  in  no- 
^"  thing  else,"  has  been  presented  to  the  reader  in 
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the  ftrst  volume  of  this  work,  and  may  be  fomid 
at  page  36. 

'*  ff^eli;  I  wax  at  leant  too  welt  pleajed  idt\  if, 
and  might  with  dut^  enough  have  declined  it ;  to 
which  I  was  obliged  oat  of  the  conscience  of  beiag 
of  some  use  to  htm  in  his  counsels  abou4  hisptr- 
son,  and  of  notorious  insufficienn/  for  this  otka 
emp/oi^ment"  Sec]  The  good  old  secretan*  is  Ml 
warranted  in  charging  the  ohancellor  with  bang 
too  well  pleased:  all,  that  the  latter  has  said,  is 
that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased.  For  the  rest  Uui 
honest  and  industrious  man  is  correct  enoagb 
in  his  remarks,  which  speak  the  sentimeutK  of  all 
the  chancellor's  friends. 

hi"*'  They,  who  loved  him,  were  sorry  for  him  and 
"  tliemselres.  They  thoug'ht  he  deserted  a  pttb 
"  he  ha<l  long  trod,  and  was  well  acquainted  with ; 
"  and  was  henceforth  to  move,  extra  .tphirram 
"  activitatis,  in  an  office  be  hud  not  been  ac- 
"  qnainted  with."  See  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
•  I  do  not  demj,  that  when  the  king  hud  com- 
manded me,  the  more  I  thought  of  i>,  with  reftr- 
ence  to  my  own  iftiiet  and  content ,  the  more  f  liM 
ity  and  grew  less  sorry  that  the  king  was  pleated 
to  think  Jit  that  I  should  be  for  some  time  at  a  &- 
tanceji-om  his  person  and  counsels^]  **  Grew  Us* 
"  sorrj'  1"  Who  yet  ever  heard  of  his  bein^  sorry 
at  all?    But  that  after  the  king's  commaml  be 
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liked  the  more  that,  which  be  bad  liked  before 
so  much,  a  fresh  proof  has  been  given  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  History*  of  the  Rebellion;  where  it 
is  shewn  how  much,  in  all  the  former,  the  manu- 
script has  been  abridged.  As  written  by  lord 
Clai'cndon  it  appears  that  this  passage  stood  thus^ 
after  "  the  lord  Cottington's  heart  was  much  set 
"  upon  this  employment, — and  he  knew  well  that 
>"  if  it  took  air  before  the  king  wan  well  prepared 
"  and  resolved,  it  would  be  much  opposed  as  to 
"  the  chancellor's  pai*t ;  because  many,  who  did 
*'  not  love  hiiu,  yet  thought  his  presence  about  the 
**  king  to  be  of  some  use ;  therefoi*e  would  do  all 
"they  could  to  divert  his  going:  and  therefore 
,"  he  managed  it  so  warily  with  the  king,  and 
**  presented  the  w/ioie  scheme  to  him  so  dexterous^, 
"  tlmt  bis  majesty  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
"  approved  it;  and  spake  of  it  to  the  chancellor, 
"  as  a  business  he  liked,  and  promised  himself 
"  much  good  from  it  -,  and  therefore  persuaded 
"  him  to  undertake  it  cheerfully.  Whereupon  the 
"  chancellor  desired  him  to  think  well  of  it,  for 
"  he  was  confident  that  many  would  dissuade  his 
"  majesty  from  employing  him  that  way ;  ihere- 
"Jbre  he  only  besought  him,  that  when  he  was  so 
" /dr  resolved  -uptm  it  as  to  publish  it,  he  would 
"  not  he  afterwards  prevailed  with  to  change  his 
"  purpose;  which  the  king  said  he  would  not  do; 
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"  and  shortly  after  declared  his  resolution  pub- 
"  lickly,"  &c.     See  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  313. 
^'  IfourjotiTfieif  had  been  as  soon  tmdertakn  as 

it  was  resolved,  •  •  •  •  ire  had  then  done 
more  in  this  court  in  a  month's  time  than  tve  en 
note  in  sir.']  It  was  not  of  importance  when  the 
journey  had  been  nndcrfaken,  but  when  it  shonkl 
be  accomplished.  If  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  of  turning  to  the  first  volunae,  he  »ill 
find  at  pjige  41  passages  enough  transcribed  to 
shew  that,  alter  the  journey  had  been  nndertakeo, 
the  progress  was  retanled  for  toeefts,  bccaose  no 
"  house  liad  been  provided"  for  the  ambassadors 
at  Madrid :  and  that  even  after  their  arrival  there 
all  business  was  suspended,  ontil  they  "  had  a 
"  house  provided  for  them."  And  when  at  hsi 
"  a  good  house  had  been  put  into  their  hsuids, 
"  they  were  compelled  to  defer  their  remove /nr 
"  at  least  a  tveeft,  to  devise  a  place  where  to  make 
"  a  kitchen  ;  there  being  no  chimney  big  enoi^ 
"  to  roast  a  joint  of  meat,  but  only  hearths,  apoo 
"  which  several  pipkins  might  be  set  together." 
Now  although  a  pipkin  might  serve  for  the  cook- 
ing of  an  olla  podrida ;  and  that  national  dainty 
suffice  for  the  entertainment  of  the  old  semi- 
hidalgo  CottingtOBj  his  right  honourable  coUcagtie 
was  a  man  of  another  kidney.  Accordingly  ire 
find  that  he  did  as  much,  in  proportion,  towardi 
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improving  the  marquis  of  Villa  Malm's  houge^as 
Augustus  did  for  Rome.    For  (when  be  was  at 
length  fairly,  that  is  forcibly,  driven  out  of  Ma^ 
dridj)  there,  where  he  had  found  hearths  and 
pipkins,  he  left  '*  a  chimney  and  ovens ;  which 
V  accommodated  them  well."    To  afford  such  ac- 
commodations these  latter  fixtures  seem  to  have 
been  essentially  requisite.    Among  his  Epistolse 
ad  familiares,  otherwise  State  Papers,  there  is  one 
from  Jersey  addressed  to  the  lord  Cottington,  in 
which  he  reminds  bira  how,  while  the  king  was  at 
Oxford,  it  used  to  bt;  remaiked  by  his  lordship 
_  that  the  chancellor  was  never  absent  from  the  ball 
W  of  Oriel  College  on  those  days,  when  there  was 
**  a  patti/  of  venison"  for  dinner.    (State  Papers^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  290.) 
(      ^las!  J  am  on  verbal  terms  with  my  friends, 
ifthcjf  censure  me  as  changed  into  a  better  cour> 
tier,  for  writing  so  often  to  the  queen  and  lord 
Jermt/n.]     If   his    friends  had   seen  the  letters 
written  to  tlie  queen  and  lord  Jerm^'n  long  pi-e- 
vlous  to  the  chancelloi-'s  embassy^  tbey  would 
have  known  that  he  could  hardly   have   been 
changed  into  a  better  courtier. 

To  have  written  at  all  to  the  queen  and  lord 
Jermyn  may  seem  to  be  in  positive  disobedience 
to  the  fifth  article  of  the  Secret  Xustructiotis.  But 
then^  be  it  remembered,  these  were  "  his  own  in- 
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"  structionjs  prepared"  by  himself.  And  rarely, 
if  he  was  empowered  by  tlie  king  (without  the 
advice,  concurrence,  or  knowledge  of  liis  priry 
council,)  to  impose  on  himself  such  regulatioot, 
as  he  might  have  tliought  fit,  he  could  not  bare 
been  incompetent  to  grant  to  himself  a  dispcnflft' 
tion,  exempting  him  from  such  observance  of  them 
as  he.  might  have  found  inconvenient, 

y'et  upnn  mtf  ivovd  we  have  not  ahtwe  nnce  taii 
ihithe/'f  without  ii'riting  to  you.]  Whether  that 
once  was  when  the  two  following  letters  of  tibf 
same  date,  were  dispatched^  there  is  no  possibiUtT 
of  ascertaining.  But  at  all  events  they  are  Jut 
incurious.  ^^H 

Nor  can  f  grow  remiss  or  lazy  in  the  kiags 
service.  God  knows  my  iieart  entertains  no  other 
thoughts  day  or  night  but  Hoto  I  best  may  sent 
Aim.]  "  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  tvhawn 
"  designed  by  the  king  to  attend  him  in  Iretand, 
"  expected  only  to  hear  that  he  was  arrived 
"  there;  till  when  be  couhl  not  present  his  me- 
^  morials  so  particularly  as  wa.s  ilemanded  ;  aor 
"  prepare  himself  for  his  voyage  thither  :  and  ao 
"  they  rested  for  some  lime  without  giving  the 
"  court  any  further  trouble  by  audiences  ;  aotl 
"  enjoyed  themselves  in  no  unpleitsant  retreat 
**  frum  business.  The  cliancellor  betook  himself 
"  to  the  learning  the  language  by  reading  thdr 
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"  books,  of  which  he  made  a  good  collection,  and 
**  infornting  liimself  the  best  he  could  of  the 
•"  government,  &.C,  and  there  began  his  devotion 
upon  the  Psahus,  which  he  finished  iV*  another 
[.«  hanUkmentr     (Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  390.) 

Another  banishment  '    The  last  of  his  three  ac- 
quiescences  was  indeed  a  banishment:  but  the 
second,  passed  in  Spain,  if  a  banishment,  was  self 
I4nfllcted;  and  has  been  elsewhere  more  properly 
called  one  of  his  "  vacations  and  retreats  from 
"  business  of  trouble  and  vexation  :"  during  which 
j€  did  ever  after  "  acknowledge  that  he  did  re-i 
'-"  ceive  nuich  refretihment  and   benefit :   though'' 
l"  tlie  enipLoynient  proved  ineJfectual  for  the  pur^^' 
L«  poses  intended." 

Instuad  of  he  there  began,  he  ought,  to  have- 
written,  he  there  couti/med  his  devotion  on  the^ 
-Psalms.  It  wafi  while  "  to  his  wonderful  con- 
i"  tentment  in  the  very  cheerful  society  of  sir 
("  George  Carteret  and  his  lady"  in  Jersey ;  (where 
i"  bene  ^ixit  qui  bene  latuit,")  tJiat  he  first  dedi- 
tcatcd  some  of  lliese  Iiours  of  leisure  to  composing 
his  "  Contemplations  and  Reflections  upon  the 
J'  Psalms  of  David."  These  are  dated,  Jersey 
;.  26th,  1647. 

His  Contemplations  upon  the  68th  and  two  pjogmpbu 
following  Psalms  are  dated,  Antwerp  July  16th,   "'*'"""' 
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1651  :  whivli,  lie  says,  were  written  a  tiulc  a/2«r 
his  return  from  S|>ain. 

Indoed  during"  the  period  of  his  embassy,  the 
very  ftill  and  particular  relation,  which  be  has 
given,  of  his  numerous  uvocatiuns  and  variom 
pni-sxiits  shews  th.it  he  could  have  had  bnt  litrit 
time  to  bestow  on  these  his  "  devotionai  exercises.' 

Upon  the  whole,  after  that  secretary  Nicholas 
had  finished  the  reading  of  this  long*  letter,  br 
prohably  was  of  opinion  that  tliere  wus  mnch  of 
truth  in  the  French  proverb's  saying — Qui  t'ti- 
cuse,3'accuse  ;  and  not  less  of  justice  in  his  haviDf 
reproved  the  disingenuous  selfishness  and  resent 
of  "  his  bosom-friend."  Nor  is  it  likely  thftt  be 
was  less  ahle  to  disting:uish  between  real  motires 
and  ostensible  objects  than  the  lord  Treamrer 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  vainly 
attempting  to  impose  on  each  other.  For,  while 
the  former  was  protesting  his  conviction  that "  if 
"  the  king  would  be  ndvise<l  by  him  to  send  tben 
**  two  on  an  extraordinary  embassy  into  Spdn. 
"  they  should  be  able  to  do  bis  majesty  good 
"  service ;"  the  latter  knew  that  he  was  ooly 
"  considering  bow  to  disentan^'le  himself  fnm 
"  attending  his  royal  master  into  Ireland,  and  to 
**  find  a  good  occasion  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
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"  his  age,  where  he  hud  spent  so  much  of  his 
"  youth."  And  while  sir  Edward  Hyde  was  de- 
claring "  he  would  be  only  passive  on  the  point," 
(of  recommending  this  measure ;)  but  that  "  if 
"  the  king  could  be  wrought  upon  to  iipeak  of  it 
"  as  according  with  his  own  wishes,  be  would 
"  then  submit  to  his  majesty's  commands ;"  the 
lord  Cottington  was  well  aware  that  '*  he  was 
**  weary  of  the  company,  he  was  in  ;  and  weary  of 
•*  waiting  longer  on  so  desperate  a  fortune :"  and 
on  the  other  hand  knew, — no  one  better, — with 
what  delight  he  expatiated  on  his  acquiescence  of 
more  tlian  two  years  in  Jersey,  on  his  vacation 
fi*om  irksome  business,  on  his  retreat  from  vexa- 
tious trouble,  and  on  the  nsfreshment  of  his  spirits 
in  cheerful  society. 

(8.) 

The  lord  Cottington  and  sir  fMward  Hyde  to  the 
I  lord  Jermyn. 


Our  very  good  Lord, 

Here  have,  since  our  last  from  your  hrdship^ 
arrived  two  expresses  from  Paris  to  the  Venetian 
ambassador;  the  first,  with  lettere  of  the  17th  of 
the  last,  which  came  hither  with  great  expedition. 
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and  the  last  with  others  of  the  2nd  of  this  month; 
by  which  we  find  tlmt  your  lordship  had  no  notice 
of  these  dispatches ;  neither  can  we  discover  that 
Contareni  hath  been  yet  with  the  queen ;  whkb 
by  his  appointment  he  should  have  been  some 
days  before  the  date  of  your  last  letter :  so  that  it 
is  very  probable,  what  desirt^  soever  they  seem  to 
have  of  the  queen*s  interposition,  they  do  in  truth 
more  desire  to  have  the  whole  and  entire  mani- 
gery  of  the  business  to  themselves ;  and  tee  thai! 
therefore  forbear  meddling  further  m  iV,  except  wt 
receive  immediate  commands  from  the  rpteen  (trho 
can  heat  judge  when  the  king's  mediation  wll  be 
seasonable  and  effectual),  or  are  called  upon  here 
to  do  some  assistance  towards  it. 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

We  have  at  present  notliing  more  for  enlarge- 
ment, and  so  kiss  your  hand,  as 

Your  lordship's 
very  affectionate  himible  Servants. 

Mmlrid,  Lhii  18lh  of  Marcb,  1650. 

A  rough  draught  by  sir  fklward  Hyde. 


Since  ottr  last  from  pour  hrdship .]  Since  oS" 
last  implies  that  there  had  been  at  least  tm 
letters  received  by  their  Excellencies  from  the 
lord  Jermya  antecedently  to  the  date  of  the  one. 
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the  rougli  draught  of  which  by  sir  Ed.  Hyde  is 

I  here  given.  There  are  also  preserved  among  the 
Clarendon  State  Pajiers  two  other  letters  from  the 
extraordinary  ambassadors  to  the  lord  Jerrayn  of 
earlier  dates  than  the  present:  the  one  of  Dec. 

113,  1649;  and  the  other  of  Feb.  25th,  1G50;  and 
both  endorsed  as  **  rough  draughts  by  sir  Ed: 
"  Hyde."  Now  it  may  here  be  again  observed 
that  all  correspondence  by  letter,  excepting  «ith 
the  king  alone,  was  forbidden  in  the  secret  instruc-^ 
tions ;  his  majesty  having  pledged  himself"  care- 
"  fully  with  his  own  hand"  to  answer  all  their 
letters.  But  moreover  be  it  remembered,  that 
the  lord  Jennyn,  howbeit  "  the  queens  chief 
'*  officer,  and  governing  all  her  majesty's  receipts," 
was  at  this  time  '*  under  no  character,"  and  had 
**  no  relation  of  service"  as  a  minister  of  state; 
any  more  than  Ned  Hyde  in  1643,  when  secre- 
tary Nicholas  "  embraced  and  called  him  his 
"  son,"  because  "  he  was  doing  the  greater  part 
P'**of  the  business"  in  that  office,  where  he  was 
already  named  to  be  his  heir  and  successor. 
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(9.) 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  lo  her  Majestj*. 


May  it  Please  your  Majesty, 

Since  my  lord  Treasurer  (and  I)  presented  oor 
humble  duties  jointly  to  your  majesty  on  the 
25th  of  last  month,  /  have  received  the  partiadttr 
favour  and  honour  ^our  majesty  dU  vouchsafe  nc 
on  the  3lst  of  January',  which  I  shall  careful^ 
preserve  as  a  precious  monument  of  your  grace  aad 
goodness  towards  me ;  and  which  will  be  an  vium- 
jfiverable  reprnack  to  nw,  if  I  ever  shall  cvmmii  a 
fault  in  my  devotion  to  your  majesty. 

We  have  tliis  evening  had  an  audience  with  the 
king.  He  received  us  very  graciously,  and  pro- 
mised we  should  speedily  have  an  answer;  and 
that  we  might  be  confident^  he  would  do  theut- 
must  for  hh  majesty,  his  own  condition  would 
suffer.  We  liope,  we  sliall  shortly  know  what  bta 
utmost  is  ;  yet  /  remember  your  majesty  told  mi 
at  Paris,  that  I  would  find  this  people  fuU  t^ 
delay  ;  which  I  hare  had  too  much  reasort,  and  too 
frequently  to  remember. 

I  am  so  ambitious  that  your  majejtttj  should 
know  my  heart  in  all  things^  that  I  could  not 
conceal  my  present  fears,  though  they  may  be 
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liable  to  censure ;  yet  proceeding /rum  entire  de- 
votion to  your  mttjesty,  1  ain  confident  will  never 
render  ine  unworthy  your  majesty's  protection 

as. 

Madam, 

your  majesty's  most  obliged 

and  most  humble  Servant. 
Madrid,  18th  March,  ifiSl. 

A  copy,  by  Mr.  Edgman,  endorsed  by  himself. 


I  remember  yoitr  majesty  told  me  at  Paris,  that 
J  would  Jind  this  people  full  of  delay  ;  which  I 
have  had  too  much  reason,  and  too  frequently  to 
remember.']  Were  it  not  known,  on  the  queen's 
authority,  how  "  far  the  chancellor  was  even  from 
"  giving:  her  fair  words  and  fluttering  her,"  his 
own  more  recent  protestation, — that  "  lie  could 
"  as  soon  turn  witch,  and  give  himself  to  the  devil, 
"  as  descend  to  any  little  vile  arts  and  triclis  to 
"  get  the  favour  of  tliis,  or  that,  body ;  and  that 
"  he  reckoned  it  (the  former)  the  honester  way  to 
'*  bell  of  the  two,"  —  would  alone  remove  all 
doubt  of  the  fact,  extraordinary  as  it  must  seem, 
that  sir  Edward  Hyde,  until  his  last  audience  of 
her  majesty,  bad  never  heard  that  dilatoriness  in 
their  proceedings,  not  less  than  gravity  in  their 
deportment,  was   proverbially  characteristic    of 
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"  this  people;"  with  whom  he  was  about  to  reside 
in  an  uiiiplayiuent,  which  to  himself  was — *'  extra 
"  sphfvram  aciiviiatis." 

But  this  conclusion  is  negatively  corroboralnl 
by  the  cbanccLlor  s  omitting;  to  remind  the  queen 
of  another  prediction^  \nth  wliieh  on  the  same 
occasion  her  majesty  liad  honoured  hira ;  and 
which  be  hod  also  verified  on  his  own  experi- 
ence; namely,  that  this  extniordinary  embassy 
would  be  "  fruitless;,  as  to  any  advuiitagv  ike  kiap 
"  would  receive  from  it."  Since  it  is  natural  thai 
the  intelligeuce,  which  a  man  for  the  first  time  re- 
ceives, of  a  truth  unknown  and  unsuspected 
should  impress  itself  more  deeply  on  his  rocmonr, 
and  be  more  present  to  his  recollection,  than  such 
as  is  already  not  less  familiar  to  him  than  to  liu_ 
mformant. 

(10.) 
The  lord  Chancellor  to  the  earl  of  Anglesey^ 

My  good  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  favour  of  the  8tb,  and  wn" 
very  glad  all  those  alarms  of  your  frequent  indis- 

*  Arthur  Anncslcy  was  ciTHtod  earl  of  .Anglesey  to  166I. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  nary,  and  al  this  time  jointly  with  the 
earl  of  Orrery  a  coimnissioner  for  settling  the  affair*  o^  Infari ; 
ofitcrwards  lord  ptivy-scai. 
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positions  are  over,  you  had  need  of  u  very  eon- 
6rmed  health,  for  you  have  many  labours  to 
struggle  with,  and  of  more  troublesome  and  ex- 
orbitant nature,  than  those  difficulties  mx  wrestle 
with  here,  which  yet  puzzle  ns  enough.  My  ford 
lieutenant  doth  upon  all  occasions  acknowledge 
the  great  assistance  he  hath  from  you  in  hi.s  ma- 
jeBty's  service,  and  i  doubt  you  both  want  more 
hands  to  help  you ;  and  therefore  /  urn  the  more 
sorry  Jur  the  absence  of  my  lord  Orrery  in  suck  a 
conjtinctitre ;  and  1  have  now  more  cause  to  iameni 
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Bishup  Biiruet  nays — "  In  Ireland  the  Englistk  interest  wiia 
managed  b)  two  men  of  a  very  indifferent  r(.>putBtiofi,  Ihe 
earb  of  .\i){£lv&e,v  uud  Orrery. " 

He  further  says  in  anutlier  passa^ ) — "  .Vuuttiur  moji  wliu 
'  pasHcd  throug-h  manj'  grent  eniptuymeDts  was  Anneslejr,  ad- 
'  t'niiced  to  be  earl  of  \ag\esvy ,  who  had  much  mnre  know- 
'  ledge,  (than  Shaftesbury,)  and  waa  very  learned,  chiefly  in 
'  law.  He  was  u  man  of  n  grave  deportment ;  but  stuck  uL 
'  nothing,  and  wiis  a*hiimed  of  nothing,  lie  was  iwilhcr  loved 
'  nor  trusted  by  any  miui  on  any  side  ;  and  he  Becmcd  to  have 
'  no  n^jard  lu  common  deeencie!>  :  but  sold  every  thing  that 
'  was  in  his  power ;  and  sold  himself  so  often,  as  at  hist  the 
'  price  fell  no  low  that  he  grew  useless." 

The  right  reverend  Historian  aflerwnrds  adds : — "  He  was 
'  one  of  ihoac  live;  who,  having  grenl  credit  with  the  preiibyie- 
'  lion  parly,  and  being  men  uf  mu>ch  dexterity,  hod  the  chief 
'  hand  in  cugBging  the  nation  in  the  design  of  (he  Restoration. 
'  llicy  were  put  in  great  po6t6  by  the  cad  of  Clarendon's 
'  mcan;^.  By  which  lie  lool  most  of  the  eavaliiirs  ;  who  could 
'  not  bear  the  seeing  i^uch  men  so  highly  ad\'anced  and  so  much 
■  trusted. "     (Burnet's  Hiai.  of  his  own  Timea.) 
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it,  upon  a  very  near  concernment  of  my  ou's,  in 
whtcb  I  hare  hitherto  forborne  to  trouble  yoa, 
being  most  assured  of  bis  solicitation,  and  m 
confident  of  your  friendship,  in  an  afTair,  liow  near 
soever  relating-  to  me,  in  which  I  was  an  abaolm* 
stranger,  until  my  lord  Lieutenant  and  my  lord 
Orrery  wrote  me  word,  that  there  would  in  a  my 
short  time,  even  as  soon  as  they  could  receive  my 
advice,  be  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ready  to 
he  paid  to  my  orders,  upon  an  assig-nmcnt  ibe 
king;  hatb  been  pleased  to  make  to  that  purpose. 
I  WU.S  surprized  with  it,  and  looked  upon  it  v  i 
dream,  till  other  letters  from  my  lord  Orrerj-  told 
me  the  money  was  received;  and  though  it  wu 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  State  applied  to  the 
present  occasions,  it  would  bcfoif  this  time  be 
repaid,  and  ready  to  answer  any  ocoajtioas  of 
mioe,  and  his  last  told  me  it  was  ready. 

Upon  this  conftdeuce,  I  did  engage  iiiVAelf  ina 
purchase,  which  I  am  obliged  to  perform  by  tbt 
middle  of  the  next  term,  and  if  I  should  be  di»- 
appointed,  I  should  have  great  reason  to  wiib 
that  I  had  never  heard  of  it.  I  desired  my  kird 
Orrery  not  to  trouble  himself  or  any  other  frirodf 
furthei  in  the  matter  of  exchange,  than  to  put  tlie 
money  into  the  hands  of  sir  Daniel  BcUingbam; 
and  upon  notice  that  it  is  there^  I  shall  mytdJ 
negociate  here  with  sir  Thomas  Vyncr  for  n) 
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own  accommodation.*  He  writes  me  word  that 
it  win  be  so,  but  being  now  gone  from  Dublin, 
except  your  friendship  take  effecttial  care  that  the 
money  be  put  speedily  into  the  hands  of  sir  Dauiel 
Bellingham,  I  shall  be  in  ill  case  here.  1  do  not 
in  the  least  degree  doubt  your  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  on  my  behalf,  therefore  I  pray  let  roe 
know  as  soon  as  may  be,  what  I  may  depend 
upon  for  the  present  or  the  future  in  this  affair. 


a'm  sure  when  I  begun  this  letter,  I  meant 
not  it  should  have  reached  to  half  this  length,  but 
you  know  I  could  never  be  very  short  when  I  was 
H  in  conference  with  you;  yet  I  cannot  conclude, 

^t  *  Id  thi»  leUcr  we  tind  the  authority  of  the  truth  of  the  than' 
^n^Uor't  Ttlatiim  friveii  in  the  -lemnd  volume  of  liU  Life  At  pag* 
^■GKI— "  AAer  he  was  inA>^Dt^d  of  hU  ibis," — {trick  of  his  good 
frieods  to  counteract  and  frustrate  hia  own  foultshoess)  "  he  did 
"  not  think  thnt  there  wts  any  thing  left  for  him  to  do,  but  to 
"  make  his  humble  acknowledg'menls  to  hia  tnuji^sty  for  his 
"  royal  bounty  \  and  to  uUte  core  for  the  recei\iiig  and  trana- 
"  mining  the  money ;  and  doubted  not  but  tliat  he  might  re- 

("'  ceive  it  very  honeatly."  Ab  he  immediately  odda  that — "  He 
P*  did  therefore  wait  upon  his  majesty  with  that  duty  that 
*  became  him ;"  and  oa  we  see  In  this  letter  that  he  instantly 
complied  with  the  lord  Orrery's  rcqui^st  by  "  giving  directum* 
'* Jot  the  dispoiat  of  tht  money;  vshtiher  he  leoutd  haw  it  re- 
"  turned  into  fjigland.  or  taid  out  in  land  in  Ireiand  -"  it  is  very 
dear  that  in  all,  there  had  beeu  thu»  U/t  for  ihe  chancellor  to 
do,  the  only  difTu-uliy,  if  indeed  iherc  was  any,  must  have  been 
in  this  "  doubting  not  that  he  might  receive  it  very  boncsily." 
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without  very  earnestly  bespeaking  all  posable 
favour  from  you  in  the  behalf  of  the  euri  of 
Portland,  and  Jis  justice  to  bis  fathers  memory, 
that  the  assignment  the  king  intended  to  bis  ad- 
vantage, may  by  your  extraordinary  kindness  be 
rendered  enfecttial  to  his  son,  who,  God  knom 
Iwth  nee<l  of  it  for  the  payment  of  some  crying 
debts,  which  must  eUe  inevitably  blast  all  hii 
hopes.  He  is  a  worthy  young  roan ;  I  pray  say 
somewhat  to  me  upon  it,  and  give  Will:  Brodrick 
leave  to  solicit  you  on  his  behalf.  God  bles 
you,  and  my  gt^od  lord, 

Your's,  &c. 

Worcester  Home,  April  18th,  166S. 


It  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  Life 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  as  being  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that — "  ai  the  very  same  fimCj  attd  the  ttry 
"  rfoy,  that  the  chancellor  received  the  letter  &«n 
"  the  lord  Lieutenant"  (explanatory  of  this  most 
unexpected  grant  out  of  the  Irish  confiscatioii%) 
"  the  earl  of  PartUmd  came  tn  itim^  and  informed 
"  him  of  a  difference  between  the  It/rd  Lovclact  (ttU 
"  sir  Bulstrode  i^Vhiteloche  ufion  a  defect  iu  the 
"  title  of  certain  lands  "  and  being  dcsirons  to 
reconcile  these  two  disputantt^,  and  to  prevent  an 
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expensive  litigation,  *^  proposed  to  the  chancellor 
"  the  buying  this  land,  which  lay  next  to  some 
«  land  he  had  in  fViltshirer 

There  seems  to  be  here  another  notable  coinci- 
dence :  tliat  at  the  very  same  time,  and  the  very 
day,  and  in  tlie  very  letter,  when  recommending 
himself  to  the  "  more  than  ordinary  care"  of  the 
earl  of  Anglesey  {«  his  own  behalf ,  the  chancellor 
should  so  earnestly  "  bespeak"  the  noble  commis- 
sioner's "  extraordinary  kindness"  in  favour  of 
I*'  this  worthy  young  man." 
Of  all  the  many  thousand  readers  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon's Life  did  ever  any  one  suspect,  or  con- 
ceive to  be  possible,  that  it  was  after  such  a  letter 
as  this  had  been  written,  that  the  illustrious  auto- 
biographer  could  have  "  great  reason  to  complain 
"  of  these  his  very  good  friends ;  tcho^rst  disposed 
"  Aw  majesty  tothat  act  ofgrace^  andwerenot  after- 
"  wards  solicitous  enough^  in  their  several  places,  to 
"  make  it  effectual  to  him?^*  Inexcuse  fora  supinc- 
ness  at  once  so  perfidious  and  ungrateful,  it  would 
be  ID  vain  to  plead  inadvertency,  or  an  uninter- 
B  mitted  pressure  from  the  accumulating;  weight  of 
official  duties.     Since  it  is  evident,  that  the  chan- 

Icellor  neglected  not  to  refresh  their  raemoripji; 
or  rather,  by  anticipation,  "  to  whet  (ere  yet  it 
could  have  become)  the  "  almost  blunted  purpose." 
'We  find  him  vigilant  alike  to  remove  all  doubts 
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and  to  afford  every  fufility,  towards  a  full  and 
speedy  accomplishment  of  "  the  king's  trigmti 
"  bounty  r  it  being  under  w  good  a  security  om  an 
••  act  of  parliament  r  To  which  howbeit  the  niyal 
assent  must  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained: 
since  the  lord  high  chancellor,  of  England,  tbea 
moreover  virtuaUy  prime  minister,  and  in  all  Um 
undivided  plenitude  of  dictatorial  influence,  and 
delegated  sovereignty,  '*  often  protested  thai  kt 
"  never  naw  the  act  of  parliament^  and  was  ren/ 
"  cotifident  that  he  never  heard  of  it  at  the  time; 
"  or  till  two  years  after  it  had  passed .'" 

Nor  was  this  the  only  necessary  consequence 
to  be  lamented  of  his  "  being  often  absent  from  tk( 
"  council,  btf  reason  of  the  gout."  The  notoiiety  of 
that  too  frequently  recurring  infirmity  was  pro* 
bably  taken  advantage  of  by  the  earl  of  Orrery, 
when  he  suggested,  not  only  the  king's  beinf 
moved  to  confer  upon  the  chancellor  some  part  ^ 
that  money  to  be  raised  from  forfeited  estates  or 
otherwise  in  Ireland ;  to  the  end  that  his  majesty 
might  be  able  to  gratify  those  of  the  Irish  na/ios, 
who  had  any  thing  of  merit  towards  hinij  or  had  brrm 
less  faulty  ;  but  also  that  "  a  clause  of  secrecy 
"  should  be  inserted,  lest,  if  the  chancellor  shouU 
"  hone  notice  of  the  grnnt^  he  should  he  so  foolish  M 
"  to  obstruct  it."  And  this,  no  doubt,  he  woultl 
have  made  bold  to  do;  although  be  did  not  cod- 
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sider  himself  at  liberty  to  reject  the  money,  after 
it  had  been  so  granted. 

Alas !  that  the  simplicity  of  plain-dealing  should 
be  thus  circumvented  by  the  contrivances  of 
worldly  wisdom !  Surely  then,  not  with  less  rea- 
son than  Falstaff,  on  detecting  lime  in  his  sack, 
here  the  earl  of  Clarendon  might  have  exclaimed, 
— "  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in 
"  villainous  man." 
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or 


SIR  JOHN  BERKLEY. 


In  tfae  Year  1647,  her  Majesty,  and  bis  Highness 
the  Prince  of  ^ales,  were  pleased  to  send  me  into 
HolUmdy  to  condole  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  and  having-  perfonned  that  office,  I  re- 
turned with  Mr.  Jofm  and  Mr.  ffllliam  Askhum- 
kam,  to  France,  by  the  way  of  Calais;  where  we 
met  with  the  news  of  his  Majesty's  being  seized 
by  one  Cornet  Joyces  in  Ilolmby  House,  from 
whence  he  was  carried  with  a  guard  of  400  horse, 
towards  the  army,  the  Comet  producing  no  au- 
thority, whereby  to  warrant  this  proceeding.  The 
next  Post  brought  iis  advertisement  to  Calais^ 
that  his  Majesty  was  well  received  by  the  officers 
and  6oldiei-s  of  the  Army,  and  that  there  were 
great  hopes  conceived,  that  they  would  both 
concur  to  establish  his  Majesty  in  his  just  Rights. 
From  Calais  we  went  to  Rouen,  where  we  met  a 
con6rmation  of  this  intelligence,  and  heard  withal, 
that  one  Sir  Edward  Ford  (who  was  brother-in- 
law  to  Commissary-general  Ireton)  was  sent,  by 
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lier  Majesty  aiid  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  J 
into  England,  to  discover  the  tntcnttons  of  the 
Array,  and  to  promote  an  agreement  between  bis 
Majesty   and  them.     From  Roueny  we  went  to 
St.  GermairCs ;  where,  we  were  no  sooner  arrived, 
but  we  heard  that  Mr.  Detiham  (who,  during  bis 
imprisonment,  bad  contracted  a  great  familiaritr 
with   Mr.  Peters^  a  preacher,  and  a   powerfol 
person  in  the  Army,)  was  dispatched  od  a  Oom- 
mission  to  ttie  like  effect,  with  that  of  Sir  Edaari 
F*frd.    As  I  was  goiugr-up  to  her  Majesty,  1  met, 
accidentally,  wltli  my  Loi-d  Cuipeppttf  who  scare* 
had  saluted  me,  before  lie  told  me,  that  I  most 
prepare  myself  immediately  for  another  joumt^, 
her  Majesty  being  resolved  to  send  ine  into  Eng- 
iamiy  after  Sir  Edtcmd  Ford  and  Mr.  Denham-    I 
answered,  that  1  liad  no  pass,  nor  auy  acquaint- 
ance with  any  one  of  the  Armyi   and  that  I 
doubted,  tliat,  if  the  King's  party  shnnld  cook 
too  thick  upon  them  at  first,  those  of  the  Amiv 
would  be  jealous,  that  they  shouhl  have  too  nuu; 
sharers  in   the   places   and    preferments,  whlcli  ■ 
they  might,  perhaps,  meditate  to  procure  and  pre- 
serve to  tliemsel^%s.     His  Lordship  replies],  HuUi 
if  I  were  afraid  to  go  into  England^  her  Mi^eBty 
and  his  Highness  would  serve  themselves  of  some 
other  person,  because  they  conceived  it  neccsni; 
to  employ  some  to  the  Army,  that    might  b« 
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supposed  to  have  greater  trust,   botb  with  the- 
Queen  in  France,  atiU  with  the  King  in  Englaml^ 
than  either  Sir  Edioard  Ford  or  Mr.  Denham  had. 
1  returned.  That  if,  after  a  serious  consideration, 
it  should  be  judged  of  use  to  dispatcli  me  into 
£ngtaTui,  1  would  adventure,  though  I  had  not 
the  honour  to  be  very  well  known  to  his  Majesty, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  expect  any  great  trust 
from   him.    To  that  part,  his  Lordship  i-eplied. 
That  there  was  an  intention  to  send  Mr.  John 
Ashburnham  after  rae ;  but,  that  he  would  not  go 
without  a  pass,  and  therefore,  that  I  should  have 
it  added  to  my  instructions  to  procure  him  one. 
Within  few  days  after,  I  had  my  dispatch,  and 
went  by  the  way  of  Dieppe^  where  1  met  with 
Mr.  f^illiam  Leg,  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  Ma- 
jesty.    He  embarked  with  me  for  England ;  we 
arrived  at  Hastings,  and  from  thence  went  the 
next  day  towai*ds   London.    Two  miles  on  this 
side  Tmbridge  I  met  with  Sir  Alien  Apsleify  wbo^^™,';;^*^ 
had  been  my  Lieutenant-governor  of  Exeter,  and  ^"(>f"tii"e 
afterwards  Governor  of  Barnstaple,  in  the  County  Army.Mud 

Irtii-i*    to 

of  Devon.    He  told  me,  that  he  was  gom^  to  me  sir  John 

^Bf^klcy, 
from  Cromwell,  and  some  other  officers  of  thc«fffriag»' 
Irnl  walk  1 
Army,  with  lettci-s,  and  a  cypher,  and  instruc- J^^  J™tr^ 

tions,  which  were  to  this  effect :  '■  Tliat  he  should  £"Jii^".**' 

*'  desire  me  to  remember,  that,  in  «ome  confer- ^^  ,„. 

"  ences  with  Colonel  Lambert,  and  other  officers  jIo^^imt! 
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of  ihe  Army,  upon  the  renderings  of  Breter,  1 
had  taken  notice  of  the  Army's  bitter  inveig'luag 
against  the  King's  person,  as  if  he  had  l>een  the 
worst  of  men,  and  their  excessive  extolling*  the 
Parliament ;  both  which  being  without  any 
colour  of  ground,  1  hiid  concluded,  that  th<»e 
discourses  were  not  out  of  any  persiHision  of 
mind,  hut  affected  to  prepare  men  to  recdw 
the  alteration  of  Government,  which  they  in- 
tended that  the  Parliament  should  effect,  bv  the 
assistance  of  the  Army;  wliieh  I  had  said,  was 
not  only  a  most  wicked,  but  a  very  difficult,  if 
not  an  impossible,  design,  for  a  few  men,  not  of 
the  greatest  quality,  to  introduce  a  popolar 
Government  against  the  King  and  his  Party, 
against  the  Presbyterians,  against  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry,  against  the  Laws  established,  both 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  and  against  the  whole 
Genius  of  the  Nation,  that  had  been  accus- 
tomed, for  so  many  ages,  to  a  Monarchical 
Gorcmment.  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  if 
they  would  but  consider,  that  those  of  their 
Party  had  no  particular  obligations  to  the  Cronm, 
(as  many  of  the  Presbyterians  had,)  and  there- 
fore ought  less  to  despair  of  his  Majesty's  Grace 
and  Favour; — that  the  Presbyter  began  this 
War  upon  specious  pretences  of  making  the 
King  a  glorious  King ;— that,  under  tliat  pretext, 
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"  tbey  had  deceived  many  well-meaning  men, 
"  and  had  brouj^ht  great  things  to  pass ;  but  that 
"  now  the  mask  was  taken-off,  and  they  were  dis- 
*'  covered  to  have  sought  their  own  advantages — 
"  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  power  to  do 
*'  themselves  much  good,  or  much  hurt  to  others, 
**  was  now  almost  wrested  out  of  their  hands ; 
"  and  that  this  had  been  done  by  the  Independent 
"  Party,  who  coald  establish  themselves,  no  way 
**  under  Heaven,  so  justly  and  prudently,  as  by 
"  making  good  what  the  Presbyterians  had  only 
"  pretended  tu  du,  that  is,  the  restoring  King  and 
"  People  to  their  just  and  ajicient  Rights;  which 
"  would  so  ingratiate  them  with  both,  tliat  they 
"  would  voluntarily  invest  them  with  as  much 
"  trust  and  power  as  Subjects  arc  capable  of: 
"  Whereas,  if  they  grasped  at  more,  it  would  be 
"  witli  the  general  hatred,  and  with  their  own  de- 
**  struction.  To  this  discourse  of  mine,  they  now 
"  informed  me  tliat,  at  that  time,  they  had  only 
"  given  a  hearing,  but  no  consent,  as  proceeding 
"  from  an  interest  much  divided  from  theii-s :  but 
"  that  they  had  since  found,  by  experience,  all,  or 
"  the  most  part,  of  it,  to  be  so  reasonable,  that 
"  they  were  resolved  to  pnt  it  in  practice,  as  I 
"  might  perceive  by  what  had  already  passed. 
"  They  desired  for  the  present  nothing  of  me,  but 
"  that  I  would  present  them  humbly  to  the  Queen 
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'*  and  Piince,  and  be  Suitor  to  them  in  their 
"  name8,  not  to  condemn  them  absolutely,  but  to 
"  suspend  their  Opinions  of  tbem^  aiid  their  Pre- 
"  tensions  towards  his  Majesty,  and  judge  them 
"  rather  by  their  future  Beha^nonr ;  of  the  inno- 
"  cence  whereof  they  had  already  g^ven  some 
"  Testimonies  to  the  World,  and  would  do  more 
'*  and  moi-e,  daily.  When  I  should  have  done 
**  this  Office,  they  desired  1  would  come  over  into 
"  England,  and  become  an  eye-witnesa  of  their 
"  proceedings."  I  thought  this  rencontre  no  ill 
Omen  to  my  future  proceedings.  Sir  .4Uen  Apsle^i 
told  me  I  should  have  to  do  with  subtil  men,  that 
govemet!  themselves  by  other  maxims  than  the 
rest  of  the  World.  I  remember  I  answered,  that 
the  caution  was  good,  and  that  I  would  arm  my- 
self the  best  I  could ;  but  that  it  was  haid  to 
secure  ourselves  from  malicious  men,  when  we 
*rere  absolutely  in  their  power.  I  took  the  be* 
information  I  could  from  Sir  Allen  ApnUy,  and 
resolved  with  him  to  go  into  London,  before  I 
went  to  the  King  or  the  Army,  that  1  might  be 
enlightened  by  the  irio»t  able  men  uf  onr  Party; 
which  I  did,  and  coltectetl  this  following  discoui« 
from  them. 

During  the  time  his  Majesty  was  at  NetrcattUy 
the  Inilependent  Party  was  so  prevalent  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Presbyterians  were 
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forced  to  consent  to  have  the  King  rendered  by 
the  Scots  to  the  Parliament ;  and  his  Majesty  was 
I  accordingly  delivered  by  them   to   the   English 
Committee^  and  a  guard  of  English  set  upon  him 
'of  the  Presbj'terian  paity,  and  no  passionate  ene- 
mies of  his  Majesty.    The  Presbyterian  party, 
(that  was  very  numerous  in  the  Mouse  of  Com- 
mons, and  over-voted  the  other  in  most  questions,) 
had  engaged   themselves  privately  (by  some  of 
their  Chiefs)  to  the  Scots  in  two  points  ;  first,  (hat 
the  Army  should  be  disbanded,  and  then  that  the 
King  should  be  brought  to  his  Parliament  with 
Honour  and  Safety.    The  disbanding  was  gone- 
about  verv  seriouslv  bv  the  Parliament ;    and  a 
Committee  (whereof  the  liarl  of  If'arwick  \ras  the 
chief)  chosen,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Newmarket, 
or   Saffron-waldeii,  where   the   Army  then   lay. 
Many  of  the  Army  professed  really  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  Parliament  as  to  the  disbanding  \  but 
lone  more  solemnly  thou   Cromwell,  who  made 
jreat  execrations  against  himself  in  the  House,  if 
16  did  not  desire  it  cordially.     He  had  always 
>rufessed  great  submission   to    the    Parliament, 
fc(who  had  very  liberally   rewarded  him    for  his 
|«ervice,)  and  was  hopeful  to  have  begotten  so 
[great  a  confidence  in  them,  that  they  would  have 
[been  contented  to  entertain  the  Army  as  their 
Pretorian  Bund ;  and  therefore  was  very  sorry  to 
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This  account  I  had  from  the  most  discerning  of 
my  acquaintance  in  London^  from  whence  I  went 
to  the  Head-Quarters  at  Reading,  with  intention 
(after  I  had  delivered  my  Message)  to  desire 
leave  to  wait  on  lus  Majesty  at  Causum.  I  was 
no  sooner  arrived  at  Heading,  but  1  spoke  with 
Sir  Edward  Ford  and  Mr.  John  Deiiham.  Both 
of  them  were  much  of  the  same  advice  with  those 
J  had  discoursed  with  at  London  concerning  the 
present  power  of  the  Adjutatoni,  by  whom  the 
inost  important  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  and  Anny 
were  transacted.  By  them  I  learnt  tliat  his  Ma- 
jesty came  very  unwillingly  from  Uolmby ;  that 
his  Majesty  would  not  go  to  the  Army,  tho'  he 
were  earnestly  incited  by  the  Officers;  that  his 
Majesty,  against  the  consent  of  the  Army,  con- 
curred with  the  Vote  of  the  Parliament,  to  go  to 
Richmond,  where  he  would  have  been  out  of  the 
Army's  power,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  out 
-of  his  resolution,  till  the  Army  forced  the  I*arlla- 
ment  to  recal  their  Vote :  Then  his  Majesty  would 
needs  go  to  H^lndsor,  much  against  the  sense  of 
the  Army:  but,  because  they  could  not  persuade 
his  Majesty,  they  forced  him  from  thence  by  ill- 
usage  ;  and  that  the  rather,  because  he  would  not 
be  intreatcd  to  pass  by  the  Army  in  his  way  to 
ff^indsor :  In  sum,  they  doubted  that  liis  Majesty 
hearkened  to  some  secret   propositions   of    the 
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Prefibyterians,  and  beut  all  his  thoughts  to  make 
an  absolute  Breach  between  the  Army  and  the 
Parliament ;  which  Ireton  discerned,  and  told  his 
Majesty  plainly,  "  Sir,  you  have  an  intt'ntion  to 
"  be  the  Arbiti-ator  between  the  Parliament  and 
"  us,  and  we  mean  to  be  it  between  your  Majwtj 
"  and  the  Parliament." 
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Sir  .roi.n  Two  ot  three  hours  after  ray  arrival,  Crot 
huacoo-  sent  an  ofticer  to  excuse  him  to  me,  that  he 

(ercace 

wiihcmra-not  wait  on  lue  till  ten  at  ni&:ht,  bv  reason  bewas 
iwootiicr  sininjr  ^th  the  Committee  of  Parliament,  and 
c^oftiic  gjjoyjd  j)Q^  [.jse  till  then.     He  came  then  accom- 
panied   with    Rahtshoruughj    and    Sir  I/crrdms 
If^aUer.     After  general  discourse,  I   told  bim  the 
sum  of  my  Instructions   from   the    Queen   and 
Prince;  which  were  to  assure  them,  that  htr  Ma- 
jesty and  his  Highness,  were  not  [lartift]  to  the 
Presbyterians,  nor  any  way  averse  to  them ;  th»t 
I  should  endeavour  to  incline  his  Majesty  to  COB- 
ply  with  them,  as  far  as  would  stand  with  tp> 
honour  and  conscience,  and  to  dispose  tbera  to 
0^.^,^!"." '  press  his  Majesty  no  farther.     His  answer  wasio 
iillccre  Jc' these  words  :    "  Tliat,  whatever  the  World  mi^ftlfl 
h^^\hc '    "  judge  of  them,  they  would  be  found  no  tieekos 

Kinfl  TT- 

Moreiito    "  of  themselves,  further  than  to  have  leave  to  li* 

ihr  cxiT- 

cUflfin.!*  K  ^  Subjects  ought  to  do,  and  to  preserve 
oMn'wre  "  consciences ;  and  that  they  thought  no 
Sf/^"^'"  could  enjoy  their  Lives  and   Estates   cjiiietln 
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"  without  tfie  King  had  his  Ilights,  which  they 
"  had  declared  in  general  terms  already  to  the 
"  World,  and  woiikl  more  partiiMilarly  very 
"  speedily,  wherein  they  would  comprise  the 
"  several  Interests  of  the  Koyal,  Preshytcrian,  and 
'J  Independent  Parties,  as  far  us  they  were  consLst- 
**  ing  with  each  other;"  whicii  I  understood  after- 
wards, to  be  meant  of  the  Pruposa/s  of  the  Army. 
I  went  the  next  <Iay  to  the  General,  by  Cromwell's 
direction,  to  ask  his  leave  to  see  the  King ;  which 
he  was  pleased  to  grant.  I  delivered  my  Letters  ssr  John 
and  Instructioas  to  his  Majesty.   I  found  that  hishm  •mm- 

fc  fence 

Majesty  discovered  not  only  to  me,  but  to  every*;"'  ^* 
one  be  was  pleased  to  converse  with,  a  total  diffi- 
dence of  all  the  Array,  except  Huntington,  and 
grounded  it  chiefly  upon  the  Officers  backward- 
ness, to  treat  of  receiving  any  favour,  or  advantage 
from  bis  Majesty.  I  was  of  his  Majesty's  sense, 
that  men  whose  bands  wei-e  yet  hot  with  the 
blood  of  his  most  faithful  Subjects,  ought  not  en- 
tirely to  be  trusted,  but  thought  they  ought  abso- 
lutely to  be  well  <lissenibled-with,  whilst  his 
Majesty  was  in  their  hands,  at  least,  that  be  might 
the  better  get  out  of  them ;  and,  to  this  end,  I 
offered  several  expedients ;  as,  to  suffer  Peters  to 
preach  before  his  Majesty,  of  which  he  was  very 
ambitious;  and  to  converse  with  him,  and  others 
of  the  Army,  with  freedom ;  and,  by  all  means,  to 
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endeavour  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  tlie 
active  Adjutator^,  and  the  like.  But  hi-*  M^i 
concurred  in  none  of  them  ;  which  iimde  me 
doubt  tliat  his  Majesty  valued  my  reasons 
tiling  the  worse  on  account  of  the  Author  of 
them ;  and  therefore  1  meditated  nothing  so  much, 
as  to  procure  a  pass  for  Mr.  John  j^sfttmniham, 
with  whom  1  hoped  I  might  prevail,  and  he  with 
his  Majesty ;  which,  within  few  days  after,  I  did 
obtain,  and  caused  it  to  be  delivered  to  his 
Servant. 

Al>out  four  days  after  my  coming  to  the  Array, 
there  came  two  General  Officers  fronx  the  Council 
of  War  to  me,  to  let  me  know,  that  they  bad  been 
informed  that  I  had  some  wrong  done  inc  opon 
the  Uendition  o(  Kveter,  to  a  gi-eat  value;  and 
that,  if  I  would  put  the  sum  under  my  hand,  they 
would  see  that  1  should  have  satisfaction.  I  gaw 
them  most  hearty  thanks;  but  withal  told  tbcn, 
that  I  came  not  to  them  upon  my  own  bnsinesi^ 
but  ttiat  of  his  Majesty;  which  as  soon  as  tbej 
should  dispatch,  no  man  living  would  be  more 
ready  to  receive  ami  acknowledge  this,  or  any 
other,  favour  from  them  ;  till  then,  it  would  no 
way  become  me  to  do  it.  This  was  a  ge&eronty 
which  those  Self-denyers  thought  might  do  well 
in  discourse  and  speculation ;  but  could  not  un- 
derstand it,  when   brought  into    practice,  and 
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therefore  concluded  that  I  was  so  great  a  Presby- 
terian, tliat  I  WiHild  chuse  rather  to  loase  twelve 
hundred  puunds  (whlt'li  was  my  pretension)  than 
to  offend  my  Lord  Rohtrts^  a  great  Presbyterian, 
who  mnst  have  made  me  reparation ;  in  which 
opinion  they  were  confirmed  by  two  Lettei's  they 
had  lately  perused,  the  one  from  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  at  Antwerp^  and  the  other  fi-om  Sir 
fViUiam  Fieelwrwtl,  at  London;  both  affirming, 
that  to  their  knowledge  I  was  an  engaged  Presby- 
terian. I  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  them  both, 
and  therefore  did  attribute  this,  either  to  their 
envy  that  I  was  admitted,  or  grief  that  they  were 
excluded  from  the  employment,  between  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Anny.  However  it  was,  upon  those 
surmises  Cromwvll  came  to  expostulate  the  matter 
plainly  with  me,  and  I  replied  to  him  in  these 
words,  Tliat  I  was  as  much  Presbyterian  as  Inde- 
pendent *,  that  I,  as  well  as  others,  was  inclined 
to  think  the  better  of  them,  because  they  pre- 
tended to  mind  the  King's  Restoration ;  but  bid 
them  be  assured,  that  as  soon  as  I  should  discover 
they  wei-e  not  real,  I,  and,  I  thought,  all  the 
King's  Pui-ty,  would  join  with  any  that  would  but 
dissemble  better  tbun  they;  and  concl(ide<l,  that 
I  thought  uotliiug  would  sepaiiitc  the  Crown  and 
the  King's  Party.  Cromwell  seemed  not  unsatis- 
fied with  this  plain  dealing,  and  so  lefl  me.    'i1ie 
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next  day,  Huntington,  wlio  was  sent  lo  me  by  thf 
King:,  made  me  acqaainted  with  two  General 
Officers,  whom  I  thii-st  not  name,  l»ecau5e  they 
are  obnoxious  to  the  present  power.  With  these 
I  had  often,  and  free  Communication;  and  in- 
quiring wl)iU  ojiinion  tliey  had  of  the  Army  in 
general,  as  to  a  conjunction  with  the  King,  Ihey 
replied,  that  they  did  believe,  it  was  unirersaUf 
desired  both  by  the  Officers  and  Adjutators; — 
that,  if  Cromweit  was  not  real  in  it,  he  was  a 
great  Dissembler,  an<l  so  was  Iretou  ;— tlwit,  for 
the  present  the  whole  Army  was  80  bent  upon  it, 
that  they  du ret  not  be  otherwise; — that,  if  tbey 
should  ever  happen  to  change,  they  should  easily 
discover  it;  and,  because  they  had  I>een,  in  grtat 
part,  the  canse  lliat  Sir  Allen  Apsletf  was  sent  to 
me,  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  give  vat 
all  the  light  they  could  of  things  and  persons ; 
which  to  the  last  they  performed,  in  my  opinion, 
most  sincerely.  I  let  them  know  at  our  fir^ 
meeting,  that  I  doubted  there  would  be  three 
great  difficulties,  which  would  obstruct  the  Agree- 
ment. First,  tbey  would  expect  that  the  King 
should  not  only  give  them  Liberty  of  Cunscienc^ 
but  alter  the  Established  Ecclesiastical  Govern- 
ment, which  tiis  Majesty  was  persuaded,  he  cooW 
not  in  conscience  do.  The  second,  that  tbey 
would  not  be  contented  to  separate  some  few  mea 
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from  the  Court,  and  from  beaiing  great  Offices, 
unless  they  and  their  Posterity  were  ruined,  and 
that  by  the  King's  Act;  which  his  Majesty  could 
not  in  honour  permit.  And,  thirdly,  that  they 
would  not  be  contented  vnth  a  security  of  the 
Militia,  during  his  Majestie's  life  ;  and  his  Majesty 
could  not  grant  it  farther,  but  infinitely  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  posterity.  Tliey  assured  me  that 
his  Majesty  would  be  pressed  in  none  of  these 
particulars,  and  that  there  was  a  draught  of  Pro- 
posals, which  Ireton  had  di-awn,  and  which  would 
certainly  be  voted  by  the  whole  Aruiy,  wliereiu 
there  was  nothing  tending  to  any  such  purpose; 
and,  if  his  Majesty  would  consent  to  them,  there 
would  l)e  an  end  of  all  dilhculties ;  and  they 
thought  that,  the  sooner  his  Majesty  did  it,  the 
better  it  would  be ;  because  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty ID  the  temper  of  the  Army,  which  they  had 
observed  to  have  altered  more  tlian  once  already. 
I  asked  whether  I  might  not  have  a  sight  of  these 
proposals ;  they  answered,  when  I  pleased.  I  went  sb  John 

HaklcT 

with  them  to  Ireton  for  that  purpose,  and  remained  rjumiara 

the  prw- 

with  him  almost  till  morning.     He  i)ennitted  mci»wu»  o' 
to  alter  two  of  the  articles,  and  that  in  most  ma- '? '^''J"'"^ i 

lion  mtb      ' 

terial  points;   and  I  would  have  done  a  third, ^""^J^^^ 
which  Wiis,  the   excluding   seven   persons   (that'*""*"'' 
were  not  named)  from  pardon,  and  the  admitting 
'  our  party,  to  sit  in  the  next  Parliament.    To 

VOL.  II.  I 
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the  first  he  atwwei-ed,  Tluit  being  ihcy  hii' 
vailed  in  the  Wur,  if  they  should  not  in  tbc  ^igtii 
of  the  World  make  some  distinction  belwrn 
themsetves  and  those  that  were  worsted  {vbo 
always  b«ir  the  blame  of  publick  quarrels)  ibry 
bod  so  many  malicious  enemies,  both  in  the 
Parliament  and  Army,  that  lliey  should  be  oe»- 
surcd  of  betraying  their  ])arty,  and  to  have  soi^ 
their  own  ends  by  private  and  indirect  mtaa^ 
To  the  second,  He  confessed  that  he  should  hil 
self  be  afraid  of  u  Parliament,  wherein  the 
party  should  have  the  major  vote  :  hat  after 
agi-eement,  if  the  King's  jmrty,  and  they, 
piece  kindly  and  cordially  together,  there  wonlii 
be  nothing  easier,  than  to  pro<:urc  his  Mi^jcfty 
Hitlsfaction  in  those  two  paiticulars.  lie  eon- 
eluded,  by  conjnring  me,  as  I  tendered  his  Majes- 
tic's  good  and  welfare,  that  I  would  endeavour  t« 
prevail  with  him,  to  grant  the  proposals,  Cliat  tbe* 
might  with  the  more  confidence  propouikd  tben 
to  the  Parliament,  and  make  an  end  of  all  diftr- 
enees.  Oat  of  my  discourses  and  inqmricif  I 
Of th«0)>t-  collected  these  obser\*ations :  First,  that  the  AnnT 
"muIU*     was  governed  paitly  by  a  Council   of  War,  juid 

rloDsofUu! 

Armv  ftt    partly  by  a  Counen  of  the  Army,  or  Agititon^ 
makiag     whcrcin  the  General  had  but  a  sinele  voicei  tl»* 

thM*  pro-  ^  ' 

thTKiiSj.   P^kf"^^  the  General,  had  little  power  in  either; 
that  Cromweltf   and    his   son  Irtlon^  with  tlicir 
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Friends  and  Partisans,  governed  the  Council  of 
War  absolately,  but  not  tlmi  of  tbe  Army,  which 
was  the  most  powerful,  though  they  had  a  strong 
I>arty  there  also ;  but  the  major  part  of  the  Adju> 
tators  carried  it.  Amongst  these  Adjutators,  Mimr  at 
there  were  many  ill-wishers  of  Cromwell,  looking  t«n.  are 

jvnloua  or 

on  him  as  one  who  would  always  make  his  ad^iin- t>»c  wnwa- 
tages   out  of  the  Army.    These   observed  that^'i™"* 
Cromwell  resolved  to   prof^ecute    his    ambitious 
•  endsj  through  all  means  whatsoever,  and  did  not 
only  dissemble,  but  really  change  his  way  to  those 
ends;    and,  when   he    thought   the  Parliament 
would  make  his  foitune,  resigned  himself  totally 
to  them,  even  to  the  disbanding  of  the  Array  be- 
fore it  was  paid :    When  the  Presbyterians  pre- 
vailed, he  took  the  Covenant ;    When  he  quitted 
itbe  Parliament,  bis  chief  dependence  was  on  the 
Army,  which  he  endciivoured,  by  all  means,  to 
'keep  in  unity ;  and,  if  he  could  not  bring  it  tu  his 
'  sense,  he,  rather  than  suftcr  any  division  in  it, 
went-over  himself,  and  carried  his  friends  with 
bim,  into  that  way  which  the  Army  did  chuse ; 
and  that  faster  than  any  other  person  in  it.  Upon 
this  ground,  when  the  Anny  was  for  the  Parlia- 
tuent,  no  man  so  violent  as  he  in  both :  When  the 
I  Army  became  tor  the  King  against  the  Pailiament, 
rno  man  drove  so  furiously  as  he  :  and,  when  the 
lArmy  changed  a  third  time  for  the  Parliament, 
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and  against  the  King,  he  was  stiU  tbe  Lcadtf; 
and,  if  the  Array  shall  change  a  fourth  time,  to  ( 
become  Ivevellers  (thoug'h  he  will  oppose  this  Bt 
first,  as  he  did  all  other  changes),  no  man  shall 
out-go  him  in  Levelling.  All  that  he  seems  to 
desire  is,  that  tbe  Army  would  be  confitant  in  any 
way,  that  he  might  not  be  necessitated  to  tbe 
plaj'ing  of  so  many  different  parts,  he  bein^ 
equally  indifferent  to  all  that  will  afford  him  equal 
advantages. 

Wlien  I  came  to  Reatling,  I  found  many  of  I 

Adjutators  jealous,  that  Cromwell  wiis  not  slni 

for  the  King,  and  they  desired  me,  if  I  found  blm 

false  to  their  engagement,  that  I  would  let  tbfa 

know  it,  and  they  did  not  doubt  to  set  him  right, 

Bai  he  op-  either  with,  or  against,  his  will.     But,  in  all  toy 

pe»rfd  to 

Sir  John    conferences  with  him,  I  found  no  inau,  in  appear- 

Rprktcy  to  '  J 

mi7ar«ir-  ^"'^»  SO  zealous  for  a  speedy  blow  as  he  ;  8om&^ 

»P«dy  *    times  wishing  that  the  King  was  more  fnuik,  aiid 

I?Xti.c"  would    not    tie   himself  so    strictly    to    murov 

'"*■        maxims ;  sometimes  complaining  of  his  son/rv/oo'i 

slowness  in  perfecting  the  proposals,  and  bi«  oat 

accommodating  more    to  his   Majesty's  sense; 

always  doubting,  that  the  Army  would  not  pcr*- 

serve  their  good  inclinations  for  the  King.    I  met 

with  him  about  three  days  after  1  came  to  Read- 

ing,  as  he  was  coming  from  the  King,  then  «t 

Causum :  He  tuld  me,  that  he  bad   lately  Been 
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the  tendei*est  sight  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld, 
which  was  the  interview  between  the  King  and 
his  Children,  and  wept  plentifully  at  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  saying,  That  never  man  was  so 
abused  as  he^  in  his  sinister  opinions  of  the  King, 
who,  he  thought,  was  the  uprightest  and  most 
conscientious  man  of  his  three  Kingdoms ;  that 
they,  of  the  Independent  Party,  (as  they  were 
called)  had  infinite  obligations  to  him,  for  not 
consenting  to  the  Scots  Propositions  at  Newcastlej 
which  would  hare  totally  ruined  them,  and  which 
bis  Majesty's  Interest  seemed  to  invite  him  to ; 
and  concluded,  with  me,  by  wishing,  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  look  upon  Iiira  according  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  heart  towards  his  Majesty.  I 
immediately  acquainted  his  Majesty  with  this 
passage;  who  seemed  not  well  edified  with  it,  and 
did  believe,  that  all  proceeded  out  of  the  use 
Cromwell  and  the  Array  had  of  his  Majesty,  with- 
out whom,  he  thought,  they  could  do  nothing; 
and  this,  I  conceive,  was  inculcated  daily,  by 
Bamjifield  and  Zx)e,  at  first,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Lord  Lauderdale^  who  had  frequent  accesses 
to  his  Majesty  from  the  Scotji,  the  Presbyterians, 
and  the  City  of  London,  who  knew  there  was  no- 
thing so  fatal  to  them  aa  a  conjunction  between 
the  King  and  the  Army.  Out  of  all  my  observa^ 
tions  I  drew  these  conclusions,  which  I  prosecuted 
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to  the  Ijcst  of  roy  poiver:  Tliat  las  Majesty  was 
(Concerned  to  come  to  a  speedy  issue  with  the 
Army ;  that  he  ini^ht  either  a^^ree  witli  them,  or 
discover  that  they  intended  not  to  ag-ree  with 
him;  and,  in  that  case,  that  bis  Majesty  shonld 
secure  his  escape,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  his 
Majesty  should  not  give  them  the  least  colour  of 
exception  to  his  actions ;  that,  seeing-  the  officn^ 
were  more  easily  fixed  to  his  Majesty,  by  a  visible 
prospect  of  their  interest,  in  case  of  a  oonjunctiaii, 
I  took  the  least  pains  with  tliem,  and  applied  my- 
Bclf  to  Peters  and  the  Adjatatoi-s,  who  swayed 
their  officers  more  than  their  officers  commanded 
them ;  and,  it  was  more  hard  to  satisfy  then 
(being  many)  in  point  of  interest,  than  tlieir  ofi- 
cers,  who  were  few. 

Abont  ten  days  after  my  arrival  at  the  Army, 
the  contentions  grew  high  and  hot  between  thero 
and  the  Presbyterian  Party,  in  the  House,  (which 
was  the  major-part  by  much),  and  the  City  of 
London ;  the  one  contending  to  have  the  Parlia- 
ment purged  of  corrupt  Members  ;  and  the  other, 
to  have  the  Army  removed  fartlier  from  the  Ufy. 
Tills  caused  the  Army's  march  from  Reading  »o 
Bedford,  and,  consequently,  his  Majesty's  remove, 
with  his  wonted  guard,  from  Causum  to  WwAwm. 
a  house  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  where  I  procured 
hie  Majesty  a  sight  of  the  Army's  Proposals,  sii 
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or  eicht  days  before  they  were  oflfered  to  him  in  t^*  ^^'V 
publick.     His  Majesty  wm  much  disple^ised  with  ^f°f^^ 
them  in  general,  saying,  Tliat,  if  they  had  a  mind  ^^^^o"*" 
to  close  witli  him,  they  would  never  impose  80  n„''J^b-'^'' 
hard  terms  upon  him.     I  replied,  Tliat,  if  theyKnJiUo 

him. 

had  denifuided  le&s  than  they  had  done,  I  should  About  tiir 

liMIi  of 

luire  suspected  them  more  tiiaii  I  now  did,  ofin-^^y.^^?. 
tending  not  really  to  serve  his  Majesty,  but  only 
to  abuse  him ;  since  it  was  not  Ukely  that  men, 
who  had,  through  so  great  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, acquired  so  great  advantages,  should  ever 
sit-down  with  less  than  was  contained  in  the 
Pro[)osals  ;  and,  on  the  other  ade,  never  was  a 
Crown  (that  had  been  so  near  lost,)  so  cheaply 
recovered,  as  his  Majesty's  would  be,  if  they 
agreed  upon  such  terms.  His  Majesty  was  of 
another  advice,  and  returned,  That  they  could  not 
subsist  without  liim,  and  therefore  be  did  not 
doubt  but  that  he  should  see  them  very  shortly 
be  glad  to  condescend  farther ;  and  then  objected 
to  three  particular  points  of  the  Proposals.     TtieTboKi 

objcrU 

first  was.  The  exception  of  seven,  not  named,  from  thw  mH- 

cIm  of 

pardon.  The  second.  The  excluding  his  party  i^m. 
from  being  eligible  in  the  next  ensuing  Parliar 
ment.  And  the  third.  That  though  there  was 
nothing  done  against  the  Church-government  es- 
tablished, yet  there  was  nothing  done  to  assert  it. 
To  tliesc,  I  replied.  That  after  his  Majesty  and 
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the  Army  were  accorded,  il  would  be  no  impos^U 
blc  work  to  make  them  remit  in  the  first-point; 
and,  if  he  could  not,  when  his  Majesty  was  re-i[>- 
Htated  in  bU  Throne,  he  miglit  easily  supply  seven 
persons  beyond  the  seas,  in  such  sort  as  to  make 
their  bauisluneut  supportable  to  them.  To  the 
second ;  That  the  next  Parliament  would  be  ne- 
cessitated to  lay  great  burdens  upon  the  King- 
dom ;  and  it  would  be  a  happiness  to  the  Kijig's 
Party,  to  have  no  voice  in  them.  To  the  third. 
That  the  Law  was  security  enough  for  the  Cburci^ 
and  it  was  happy  that  men,  who  had  fougbl 
against  the  Church,  should  be  reduced  (when 
they  were  supeiiors),  not  to  speak  against  iL  His 
Majesty  broke  from  me  with  this  expresnao, 
"  Well !  I  shall  see  them  glad  ere  long  to  accept 
more  equal  terms."  1  now  began  to  long  impe- 
tiently  for  Mr.  Ashhumham,  as  hoping  he  had 
Mr. John  some  better  topicks  for  his  Majesty;  and,  withio 
huti>rrii-««a  few  days  af^cr,  he  arrived^  to  his  Maje.sty'8  great 
nadconrcn  contentment  as  well  as  miue.     His  iustmctioai 

Willi   tlie 

Kiugcon-  referred  to  mine,  which  we  were  to  prosecute 
thou.  jointly.  I  gave  him  presently  all  the  Ug-ht  I  had, 
which  he  seemed  to  embrace  at  first;  but,  aAer 
he  had  discoursed  more  amply  with  his  Majc^, 
I  fuimd  him  so  far  from  crossing  him,  that  he 
abounded  in  his  Majesty's  sense,  and  held  af^cf^ 
wards  this  discourse  witli  me;  *'  That,  for  bit 
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part,  be  was  always  bred  in  the  best  company, 

I  and,  therefore,  could  not  converse  with  such 
senseless  fellows  as  the  Agitators  were;  that,  if 
we  could  gain  the  officers  sure  to  the  King:,  there 
was  no  doubt,  but  they  would  be  able  to  com- 
nian<l  their  own  Army,  and,  therefore  he  was 
nwolved  to  apply  himself  totally  to  them."  And 
■  '80  he  did;  and  there  grew  immediately  j^reat 
familiarities  bet^'een  him  and  fVhnltey^  (Captain 
B  of  the  Guard  that  waited  on  the  King,)  and  then 
with  Cromwell  an{l  /reton ;  and  daily  messages 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  hea<l-quarters,  which 
tAr.  Aahbumbam  carried,  and  sometimes  me  with 

I  him,  thougli  I  seldom  knew  the  message  ;  at  least 
he  would  have  me  believe  I  did  not ;  for  he  chose 
to  speak  Hfmrt  with  Cromicell  and  Irettm,  when  I 
wjis  present,  alledging,  that  they  would  not  speak 
freely  to  two  at  once.  What,  witli  the  pleasure  of 
having  so  concurring  a  second  as  Mr.  Ashhuni- 
hatn,  and  what  with  the  encouraging  messages, 
which  his  Majesty  had  (by  my  Lord  Lauderdale^ 
and  others)  from  the  Presbyterian  Party  and  the 
City  of  Loiulon,  who  pretended  to  despise  the 
Army,  and  to  oppose  them  to  death,  his  Majesty 
seemed  very  much  erected;  insomuch,  that,  when 
the  proposals  were  solemnly  sent  to  him,  and  his 
concurrence  most  humbly  and  earnestly  desired, 
bis  Majesty  (not  only  to  the  astonishment  of 
VOL.  ir.  u 
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with  dit- 
dain,  Die 
propoula 
of  th« 
Army. 
AonMSj 
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Ireton  and  the  rest,  but  even  to  mine)  enter- 
tained them  with  vcrj'  tart  and  bitter  cUscourits 
saying,  8ometin)e9,  that  be  would  have  no  roan 
suffer  for  his  sake,  and  that  he  i^pented  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  Bill  against  the  Lord  Straffiirdm 
(which,  though  most  true,  was  uaplBOSuut  for 
them  to  hear;)  That,  he  would  have  the  Cha 
established  according  to  Ljiw,  by  the  Proposal 
Tliey  replied,  it  was  none  of  their  work  to  doit; 
that  it  was  enough  for  them  to  wave  the  potol, 
and  they  hoped,  enough  for  his  Majesty,  since  he 
had  waved  the  Government  itself  in  Scoilaad, 
His  Majesty  said,  tluit  he  hoped  God  had  foi^Ttn 
him  that  sin,  and  repeated  often,  Kou  carmot  ht 
without  me ;  }'ou  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not  stu- 
tain  you.  Many  of  the  Army  that  were  prasent, 
and  wished  well,  (at  least,  as  they  protended,)  to 
the  Agreement,  looked  nishfully,  and  with  wooder, 
upon  me  and  Vir.  Ashhurtiham ;  and  f,  as  mncli 
as  I  durst,  upon  his  Majesty,  who  would  take  ns 
notice  of  it,  nntil  I  was  forced  to  step  to  htm, 
and  whisper  in  his  ear ;  Sir,  ytntr  Ma/esfy  spMh 
as  if  you  had  some  secret  strength  and  potter  that 
I  do  not  know  of ;  and,  since  your  Majesty  hath 
concealed  it  from  me,  I  wish  you  had  concealed  U 
from  these  men  to.  His  Majesty  soon  recollected 
himself,  and  began  to  sweeten  his  former  dis- 
course with  great  power  of  language  and  beta- 
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viour.  But  it  was  now  of  thu  latest.  For  Colonel 
Rainsboroughj  (who  of  all  the  Army,  fieemcd  the 
least  to  wish  the  accord,)  in  the  middle  of  the 
Conference  stole  away,  and  posted  to  the  Army, 
which  he  inflamed  against  the  King,  with  all  the 
artifiiciHl  malice  he  had.  As  soon  as  the  Confer- 
ence ended,  I  followed  hun  to  Betl/ord,  where  the 
Army  then  lay.  I  met  with  some  of  the  Adjuta-somcortiic 
tors,  who  asked  me  what  his  Majesty  meant,  to  of  u>g 

Array  are 

entertain  their  Commissioners  so  harshly  i    I  told  divLiw.! 

"  tilt  KlIBR  s 

them  that  Rainsborougk  had  delivered  it  amiss  to^^'JlJ^j.  ^, 
to  them,  as,  indeed  he  had,  by  adding  to  the  truth.  £1^"'- 
I  then  desired  a  meeting  with  Ireton,  and  the  restj^^." 
of  the  superiour  officers,  and  obtained  it,  and 
there  asked  them,  if  tlie  King  should  grant  the 
Proposals,  what  would  ensue  t  They  repUcd,  they 
would  offer  them  to  the  Parliament:  But,  if  they 
refused  them,  what  would  they  do  then  ?  They 
replied,  they  would  not  tell  me.  1  then  returned,. 
;4Jat  I  would  tell  them,  I  would  lose  no  more 
time  with  them  :  For,  if  there  came  of  Proposals 
nothing  but  the  propounding-,  I  could  then  pro- 
pound as  well  as  they.  They  all  replied,  That  it 
was  not  for  them  to  say,  directly,  what  they  would 
do  against  the  Parliament;  but,  intimated,  that 
they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  prevail  with 
the  Parliament.  When  I  appeared  not  fully  satis- 
fied with  tins  reply,  Rainsborough  spoke-out  in 
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Hcad-<|uart:ers  c.une  to  Puhiejf,  and  bis  Majesty 
ivas  lodged  at  Hampton-Court.     Mr.  ^shbunham 
had,  daily,  some  message  or  another   from  the 
King,  to  Cromwell  and  Ircton,  wlio  had  enough  lo 
do  both  in  the  Parliament  and  Connctl  of  the 
Army,  the  one  abounding  with  Presbyterians,  tbr 
other  with  Lcrellers,  and  both  really  jealons  that 
Cromwell  and  Iretott  had  made  a  private  compact 
and  bargain  with  the  King:    Lilburn,  printing 
Tiooks,  weekly,  to  that  effect  I  and  Sir  Letvis  Diees^ 
aftei-n'ards,  acknowledged  to  ine,  that,  bang  bis 
fellow-prisoner,  he  had  daily  endeavonred  to  po»> 
seas  him  \tith  that  opinion;  of  which^  although, 
he  were  not  persuaded  liimself,  yet  he  judged  it 
for  the  King's  service,  to  divide  Crcmweli  and  the 
Army.    On  the  other  side,  the  Presbyterians  irare 
no  1es»  conftdent  of  their  surmises ;  and,  amongst 
tliem,  Ci^nmcell  told  me,  that  my  Lady  CarUsU 
affirmed,  that  I  had  said  to  her  Liulysbip,  that  be 
was  to  be  Earl   of  Essex,  and  Oiptain   of  the 
King's  Gnards.     I  had  the  honour  to  be  weB- 
known  to  her  Ladyship,  but,  forbore,  contrary  to 
ray  duty  and  inclination,  to  wait  on  ber,  for  fear 
of  giving  any  umbrage  to  the  Army,  she  l>eing  <if 
the  contmry  Party ;  but,  having  received  several 
messages  from  her  Ladyship,  by  my  Lady  A'nr- 
port  and  others,  I  waited  on  her.    I  was  not  loo|r 
there,  before  Arpin  came  into  her  chamber,  who 
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was  an  AdjuUitor,  and  was  scnt-for,  as  I  conceive<l, 

to  be  an  eye-witness  that  1  was  in  my  lady  Cav' 

luie's  chamber,  though  nothing  passed  between 

us  but  general  discourses ;  and  I  should  have  lyed 

if  I  had  said  any  thing  to  tliat  purpose.    Bui  The  Apm. 

these  and  the  like  discourses  made  ereat  impres-Armyirrow 

°  *  coDtinuuly 

sion  on  the  Armv;  to  which  Mr*  ^shbu7-niiam's'""^''  "'^'^ 
secret  and  long  conferences  contributed  not  ai^'^bJli. 
little;  insomuch,  that  the  Adjutators,  who  werCofcroaf!" 
wont  to  complain  that  Cromwell  went  too  slow 
towards  the  King,  began  now  to  suspect  that  he 
had  gone  too  fast,  and  left  them  behind  him: 
from  whence  there  were  frequent  complaints  in 
the  council  of  the  Army,  of  the  intimacy  Mr.  Ash- 
hurnham  and  I  bad  in  the  Array ;  that  Cromwell's 
and  Sretons  door  was  open  to  us  when  it  was  shut 
to  them;  that  they  knew  not  why  Malignants 
should  have  so  much  countenance  in  the  Army, 
and  liberty  with  the  King.  These  discourses, 
both  in  publick  and  private,  Cromwell  seemed 
highly  to  be  offended  with;  and,  when  he  could 
carry  any  thing  to  bis  Majesty^s  advantage 
amongst  the  Adjutators,  could  not  rest  until  he 
had  made  us  privately  partakers  of  it ;  but  withal 
he  told  Mr.  Ashbttmham  and  me,  that,  if  he  were 
an  honest  man,  he  bad  said  enough  of  the  since- 
rity of  his  intentions;  if  he  were  not,  nothing  was 
enough,  and  therefore  conjured  us,  as  we  tendered 
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his  Majesty's  servici',  not  to  eome  so  freqiicnth* 
to  his  qtiarlprs,  but  Rt-nd  privately  to  liiiii,  ibe 
siispidons  of  lurn  bein^  growii  to  that  height, 
tliat  tie  waH  afi-aid  to  lie  in  bis  ouit  qnarlen. 
bnt  this  had  no  operation  upon  Mr,  Aahburnhem, 
who  ulledgcd,  that  wc  most  shew  them  the  necc^^ 
sity  of  agi^eeing  with  the  King;  from  thetr 
disorders. 

ThePariia-      Aboiit  thrcc  tt-ceks  after  the  Anny  liad  entered! 

atren  Id    London^  the  Scots  had  prevailed  with  the  PoHia^ 

the  King 

ytofotx-     men!  for  another  solemn  address  to  his  Afnicstv, 

tlons  of  J       . ' 

*'«"■•'■  whieli  was  performed  in  the  okl  propositions  flf 
Aetveastle,  some  partieiilars  in  re-spect  to  Xh 
Scots  only  excepted.  Tlic  Amiy  was  very  unfi- 
ling that  the  King  should  grant  these  Proposv 
tions,  of  which  the  King  advised  witli  nU  the 
persons  above-mentioned ;  who  were  all  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  unsafe  for  hiH  Majesty  lo  cldee 
with  the  Eneroies  of  the  Army  whilst  he  was  infl 
it,' '  And  therefore  he  followed  the  adWce  of  ill 
the  leading  part  of  the  Independent  Party  both  ItiM 

[lutthe     the  Parliament  and  Army,  by  refusing  the  orti* 

King  re- 

jMU  ihcHi.cles,  and  desiring  a  personal  Treaty ;  whcirof  htit 

S«pL  1.1, 

'**'•        Majesty  thought  the  Proposals  of  the  Army 
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better  ground  than  the.  articles,  thotigfi  t 
were  smncthing  in  them  to  wliich  his  Maj 
coald  not  consent.  We  gave  our  friends  in 
Army  a  sight  of  this  answer  the  diiy  before  H  <r» 
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sent,  with  which  they  seemed  infinitely  satisfied, 
and  promised  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to. 
procure  a  personal  Treaty,  and  to  my  understand- 
ing performed  it :  for  both  CromtveU  and  Iretott, 
.with  yatie  and  all  tbeir  Friends,  seconded  with,* 
great  resuhition,  this  desire  of  his  Majesty.  But, 
contrary  to  tlu'ir  and  all  mens  expcctiitions,  they 
found  a  most  geneml  opposition,  and  that  this 
L  Message  of  bis  Majesty  had  confirmed  the  jealousy  ^ 

'  of  their  private  agreement  witli  ttie  King  ;  so  that  Thegraatw' 

>the  more  it  was  urged  by  Cromwell,  &.c.  the  moreAmr        i 
grows         |i 
it  was  rejecte<l  by  the  rest,  wlio  looked  on  them  Uifmipon  i 

indiipoatd 

as  their  betrayers.  The  suspicions  were  so  strong^r"^^ 
in  the  House,  that  they  lost  almost  all  theiri';^;;;^^^. 
friends  there;  and  the  Army,  that  lay  then  about of^tol!?* 
Putney,  were  no  less  ill-satisfied :  for  there  came- 
down  shoals  every  day  from  London  of  the  Preu- 
byterian  and  Levelling  Parties  that  fomented 
these  jealousies ;  insomucli  that  Cromwell  thought 
himself,  or  pretended  it,  not  secure  in  his  own 
quarters.  The  Adjutators  now  began  to  change 
idr  discourses,  and  compl^ned  openly  in  their 
councihi  both  of  the  King  and  the  Malignants 
about  his  Majesty.  One  of  the  first  they  voted 
ftvm  him  was  myself.  They  said,  that,  since  his 
Majesty  had  not  accepted  of  their  proposals,  they 
were  not  obliged  any  farther  to  them  ;  that  they 
were  obUged  to  consult  their  own  safety,  and  the 

VOU  it.  X 
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good  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  use  soch  means  u 
wants  both  as  they  should  find    rational:  uc 
because  they  met  with  strong  opposition  fror 
Cromtvell  and  frettm,  and  most  of  the  SU| 
otficei-s,  and  some  even  of  the  Adjutators,  tb* 
bad  many  private  solemn  meetings  in 
where  they  humbled  thems<'lves  before  the  Lor 
and  songht  his  good  pleasure,  and  desired  that 
would  be  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  his  Saints,  wbh 
they  interpret  those  to  be  who  are  must  violent  < 
zealous  (as  ihey  oall  it)  id  the  work  of  tlu*  hat 
These  found  it  apparent  that  God  hod^  on  tfaei 
side,  hardened  the  King's  heart,  and  blinded 
eyes,  in  not  passing  the  proposals,  whereby 
were  absolved  from  oiFering  them  any  more; 
on  the  other  side,  the  Lord  had   led  Capdn(,v 
captive,  and  pnt  all  things  under  their  feeti 
And.gK'ktthci'efore  they  were  bound  to  finish  the  work 

part  of  it 

ttmWn  to  the  Lord,  which  was,  to  alter  tbe  Govern 
'^'^"' ^^ according  to  their  first  design:  and  to  tliis 
todS.u^hey  resolved  to  seize  the  King's  Person,  and 
Ld  Muth^r  him  out  of  CromtvelCs  hands.    These  proceedu^ 
b)ood->tK^  struck  so  great  a  terror  into  Cromweii  and  /rvftn. 

and  miMrj 

oribc^ute  With  others  of  the  officci-s,  that  we  suppo«ed  bflBi- 
affeoted  to  us,  that  they  were  of  opinion  the, 
should  be  drawn  to  a  rendezvous,  and  their 
deavoui-s   wsed   to  engage   them   once    more 
adhere  to  the  proposals.    As  soon  as  the  tumults- 
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ous  part  of  the  Army  bad  notice  of  it,  they  re- 
solved, before  the  day  of  the  rendezvous,  to  seize 
the  King^H  Penson.  I  had  beea  now  about  three 
weeks  removed  from  the  King,  and  about  a  fort' 
night  after  mc  Mr.  Ashbumham,  Mr.  Leg  still 
retuaitietl  with  his  Majesty,  and  waited  in  bis 
bed-cbaniber. 
About  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  time  ap-TheKio( 

(rKfiifo  to 

pointed  for  the  drawing-together  of  the  Army,"»''»''o<'r 
Mr.  Ashbiirnham  invited  me  from  London,  and«"^*p« 

Irani 

m  Mr.  Le^  from  Ilampton-Courl,  to  dine  with  him  "„""!!'*"" 
on  a  Sunday  at  OUton,  being  the  other  side  of  the 
water.     They  were  both  there  long  before  me,**'>f'^*»- 
and  I  a  good  while  before  dinner.    But  ju«t  as*^*'- 

^.dinner  was  ready  to  t-ome-iu,  they  took  me  aside 

V.io  the  room,  and  told  me  that  his  Majesty  was 
really  afraid  of  his  life  by  the  tumultuous  part  of 
the  Army,  and  was  resolved  to  make  bis  escape ; 
and  that  they  liad  order  from   bis  Majesty  to 

|l<;ommand  me  in  liis  name  to  wmt  on  his  Majesty 
in  his  intended  escape.  I  replied,  It  was  a  great 
bononr,  and  accompanied  with  not  a  Uttle  danger ; 

tbut  withal  it  was  new  to  me,  and  therefore  no* 
thing  occurred  to  my  thoughts  at  pi^esent  but  two 
things :  the  first  was,  that  I  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  Mr.  Ashburnhami  who  kept  the 
King's  money,  should  immediately  employ  his 
iiservant  Ihttion,  who  was  well -acquainted  with  the 


djtlv 
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coaBtj'to  provide  three  or  four  sbips  in  aeveml 
ports,  to  be  ready  in  all  ei'ents  ;  the  second,  Ihat 
I  also  rai^t  receive  his  MajeBty's  coinmand«  iro- 
mediately  from  himself.    To  the  first  theyseeiBcd 
to  cononr ;  but  nothing'  was  ever  done  in  it ;  wUcb 
to  this  day  amazes  me.    The  other  was  effectrdf 
and  1  went  the  Tuesdrty  night  after  to  H* 
Court  privately,  being  introducwl  a  back  way  by 
Mr.  I^g.    The  King  told  me  he  was  afraid  of  hil 
life,  and  that  lie  would  have  me  assist  in  pc: 
in  his  escape.    I  asked,  which  way  his  Ma} 
would  go  ?   his  Majesty  replied,  that   both  Mr. 
.(^Wi^ttmAtfrn, who  was  present,  and  I,Khould  kwnr 
that  by  ^iW.  teg.    The  Monday  before,  Mr. 
fnham  and  I  went  to  the  head-quarleni^ 
desire  passes  to  retnm  beyond  the  seas;  and  by 
»>the  way  back  he  told  me,  that  the  Scofs  had  nMch 
•^'tampering  with  the  King,  but  cotild  come  lono 
agreement ;  that  they  would  fain  have  his  Majesty 
out  of  the  Army,  and  to  that  end  had  mncfa  ane- 
mented  his  just  fears;   and  therefore  a«ked  me 
what  I  thought  of  his  Majesty's  coming  privatrJ 
to  Ijmdon,  and  appearing  in  the  Home  of  I^ords 
I  replied,  Very  ill;  because  the  Army  were 
lutcly  masters  both  of  the  City  and  Parll 
**^and  wonid  undoubtedly  seize  his  Majesty ;  and, 
*'  there  should  be  but  two  swords  drawn  tn  i 
*«^wjwffle,  they  would  accuse  his  Majesty  of 
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ning  a  new  war,  and  proce«d  with  him  accord* 
ingly.     He  then  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
Isle  of  fright?     I    replied,  "   better   than  of 
London  ,*  though  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  who 
wafl  Governtmr."     He  replied,  that  he  had  bad 
some  communication  with  the  Govemour  of  late, 
and  conceived  good  hopes  of  him,  but  had  no  as- 
surance from  him.     1  then  asked  him.  Why  his 
Majesty  would  not  make  his  retreat  secaro  by 
quitting  the  kingdom  ?  He  replied,  tltat  he  would 
not,  for  two  reasons ;  the  first  was,  that  the  ren- 
dezvous would  be  a  week  after,  and  his  Majesty 
was  not  willing  to  quit  the  Army  before  that  were 
passed ;  because,  if  the  superiour  officers  prevailed, 
they  would  be  able  to  make  good  their  puhlick 
engagement ;  and,  if  they  were  overtopped,  they 
must  apply  themselves  to  the  King  for  their  own 
security.    The  second  was,  that  the  ScoU  werein 
Treaty  with  the  King,  and  very  near  to  a  conclu- 
sion of  it ;  which  they  would  never  come-to,  but 
out  of  their  desire  to  separate  the  King  and  the 
Army ;  that^  if  the  King  went  to  them  before  the 
conclusion  of  it,  they  would  hold  him  to  impossi- 
ble conditions ;    and  therefore  his  Majesty  was 
.ifesolved  to  conclude  with  them  first.    In  which 
advice  Mr.  j/shburnJiam  was  most  positive,  and 
told  me  often,  "  that  the  world  would  laugh  at 
us,  if  we  quitted  the  Army  before  we  had  agreed 
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with  tijo  Scots ;  "  and  let  them  do  so,  replied  I, 
pnividwi  his  Majesty  be  secure."  On  the  H^edaes- 
da^j  as  I  take  it,  we  had  orders  to  send  spare 
horses  to  Sutton  in  Hampshire,  a  place  when  I 
never  bad  been ;  and  the  Thursday  after^  hts 
The  King  jesty,  with  Wi//,  Leg^  came-out  at  the  clodo^ 
tnta        the  evening,  {uiu  immediately  went  towards  Oat- 

IlAiiiptaii- 

^'"'rt       lands,  and  so  through  the  forest ;  where  his  Maicfllv  I 

about  eight  '  "  *  -f       '  I 

"dodii  ^''"■^  **"*"  B^"^^*  ^"*  "'*''  *°^  **"**  **^y*  (though  fce-j 
^iinS^*''*  well-acquainted  with  it,)  the  night  bdog 
ber,iH^  exccssivdy  dark  and  stormy.  When  his  Majesty 
first  sat-out,  he  discoursed  long  with  Mr.  Jsh- 
bumfiam,  and  at  last  called  me  to  him,  and  coo- 
plmncd  very  much  of  the  Seats  Comtniarfoun^ 
who  were  the  first  tliai  presented  hb  dangvre  (0  % 
him,  and  offered  him  Kxpe<lients  for  bis  eacapr: 
but,  when  he  proposed  to  make  use  of  those  tbcy 
had  oflcred,  they  were  full  of  objections  to  then; 
saying,  that  his  coming  into  Lmtdon  was  de^^perate, 
his  hiding  in  England  chimerical,  and  his  escapr 
to  Jer.ietf  prevented,  because  my  ship  was  disco- 
vered ;  which  particular^  the  King  said,  m^y  LuciJ 
Lanerick  had  affirmed,  l^e  King  tbercnpsp 
asked  me,  if  I  hail  ever  a  sliii>  ready  t  1  aiunreitd, 
that  I  ueitlier  had,  nor  could  have,  uny,  havia^ 
not  one  penny  of  money ;  that  I  had  desired  Mr. 
AshiAirnham  earnestly  to  moke  provision,  bat 
knew  not  what  he  had  duae  to  it.  The  King  tbsi 
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asked  me,  what  1  thought  might  be  tlie  reason 
they  should  Bay  that  I  hiul  one,  and  that  it  had 
been  discovered,  if  I  had  none  ?  I  replied,  It  was 
hanl  for  me  to  affirm  what  was  their  meaning  in 
that  particular,  or,  in  general^  in  their  manner  of 
proceeding  with  his  Majesty:  but  I  did  conjec- 
ture, that  they  were  very  desirous  to  have  his 
Majesty  out  of  the  Army ;  which  made  them 
present  hi8  dangers  to  him  so  frequently  as  they 
had  done :  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  desired 
tliat  his  Majesty  should  put  himself  a^,^^  into 
their  lumds,  but  wanted  confidence,  or  believed  it 
would  be  ineft'ectiial,  to  move  it  directly  to  his 
Majesty,  because  they  Imd  given  so  ill  an  account 
of  him,  when  he  was  last  with  tlicm ;  and  there- 
fore they  objected  against  their  own  Expedients  of 
eiUier  coming  openly  into  London,  or  of  obscuring 
himself  in  Euglami.  And,  because  they  could 
find  no  other  reason  agaitist  his  going  to  Jersey , 
they  pretended  that  I  had  a  Ship  which  had  been 
discovered ;  believiug,  perhaps,  ttiat  I  wan  totally 
separated  from  his  Majesty,  and  so  should  not 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  contradicting  it ;  and 
by  this  means  his  Majesty,  being  excluded  from 
all  other  means  of  escaping,  should  have  been 
necessitated  to  make  use  of  Scotland.  His  Ma- 
jesty laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  aud  said, 
«  1  think  thou  art  in  the  right,"  and  believed  it 
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aftenrard  more  confidently  than  I  did.  1  then 
asked  his  Majesty  "which  way  he  would  go;" 
his  Majesty  replied, "  that  he  hoped  to  be  at  Sutiom 
"  three  hours  before  day,  and  that,  while  ov 
"  horses  were  making  ready,  we  would  consider 
**  what  course  to  take."*  But,  what  by  the  length 
and  badness  of  the  road,  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  our  going  at  least  ten  miles  out  of  ow 
way,  it  was  day-l)reak  when  we  came  to  our  Im 
at  Sutton ;  where  our  servant  came  out  to  u, 
and  told  us  there  was  a  Committee  of  the  County 
then  sitting  about  the  Parliament's  bosiness. 

His  Majesty  thereupon  sent  for  our  horses  otrt, 
and  we  continued  our  way  towards  Soutkampitmi 
and  his  Majesty  resolved,  that  we  four  should 
walk  down  the  next  hill  with  our  horses  in  dot 
hands,  and,  as  we  walked,  consult  what  we  were 
to  do.  Then  I  inquired  if  Mr.  Ashbumhium  had 
gotten  a  ship,  and,  finding  he  had  not,  I  proposed 
going  farther  West,  where  I  was  sure  I  had  some 
friends  would  favour  our  escape :  and  here  again 
I  found  the  two  reasons  prevail,  of  not  leavinjf 
the  Army  before  the  rendezvous  was  passed,  and 
rfae  King  the  treaty  with  the  Scots  finished.    His  Muesty 

lewlvM  to 

|4toiiie  resolved  (and  that  for  the  first  time,  for  aught  I 
^'V"-  could  then  discover)  to  go  for  the  Isle  of  ffight^ 
whither  he  ordered  Mr.  Ashburnham  and  ine  to 
go  with  these  Instructions,  by  word  of  nu>Othc.lo 
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khe  Govemour  Hammond^  and  return  to  his  Ma-'*" 
jesty,  who  went  with  iVill,  Leg  to  a  house  of  my"'' 
[Lord  Southampton,  at  Titchfield ;  that  we  should 
carr}'  him  a  Copy  of  the  Letter  his  Majesty  left  nt 
Hampton-Court,  and  of  two  Letters  sent  to  him, 
one  from  Cromweii^  the  other  without  n  name. 
CromwcWs  and  the  other  Letter  contained  great 
oppreheasion  and  fears  of  the  ill-intentions  of  the 
Levelling  party  in  the  Army  and  City  a^inat  bia  * 

»Alajesty ;  am!  that  from  Cromwell  added,  that,  in 
{prosecution  tliereof,  a  new  Guard  wvta  the  next 
day  to  be  put  upon  his  Majesty  of  that  party. 
^His  Majesty's  letter  contained  his  distrust  of  the 
"disorderly  part  of  the  Army,  and  his  necessity^ 

i  thereupon  of  providing  for  his  own  safety,  which** 
he  wonid  so  do  as  not  to  desert  the  interest  of  the  • 
Anhy :  that,  in  order  thereunto,  we  should  let  the** 
Govemour  know,  tlmi  of  all  the  Army  his  Majesty*' 
had  made  choice  of  him  to  put  himself  upon,  as 
being  a  person  of  g^ood  extraction,  and  one,  that,'* 
though  he  had  been  engaged  against  him  in  th*i*' 
wAri'yirtlit  had  been  prosecuted  by  him  withotrt' 
lufy 'onfmosity  to  his  person,  to  which  he  had" 
ibeeirt  hrfornied  he  liad  no  aversion :  only  his  Miii"  J^^iSl 
lje«ty,  that  he  might  not  surprize  him,  thought  fit" 
[to  send  lis  before  to  advertise  him.  and  to  desire 
I  his  promise  to  protect  his  Majesty*  and  his  servant^ '' 
!  to  thfr  best  of  bis  power :  and,  if  it  should  happen 
VOL.  II.  y 
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that  lie  might  not  be  able   to   do    it,  tbcn  tli4 

Govcrnonr  should  oblige  liliiiself  to  leave  tu  in  as 

good  a  condition  as  he  found  us,  tliat  is,  Buffer 

to  make  our  escape.     With  these  instructions 

parted:  but,  before  I  had  gone  ten  yards,  I 

turned  to  bis  Majesty,  and  said,  I  had  no  kn< 

ledge  of  the  Governour,  and  thei-efore  could  d( 

tell  whether  he  might  not  detain,  us  in  the  Islanc 

and  tlierefore  advised  his  Majesty,  if  we  came 

to  him  by  the  next  day,  that  his  Majesty  should 

think  no  more  of  us,  but  secure  his  own  escape. 

His  Majesty  thanked  me  for  the    cautinnt  lod 

pursued  his  way,  and  Mr.  Ashburtiham  aiid  1  onn 

The  first  thing  we  resolved  was,  tliot,  since  Ut 

Majesty  \y^vA  towards  the  east  side  of  the  island, 

that  we  wonld  go-on  to  the  west,  to  a  place  called 

Liinington,  whei-c  Mr.  Ashburn/mm  told  me  there 

was  a  short  passage  over.    By  the  way,  I  adtcd 

Mr.  Ashburnham  if  he  had  any  acqumntanrc  witfc 

Hammond  the  Govemoiir.   He  replied,  "  not 

much,"  yet  he  liad  lately  had  some  discount 

him  upon  the  highways  near  Ktngxton,  and  f« 

him  not  very  averse  to  hia  Majesty;    but  tint 

which  made  him  conceive  the  best  hopes  of  him 

was,  the  character  Mr.  Denham^  and  the  coninen- 

dations  my  Lady  Isahdla  Tk^nn  gave  of  him. 

We  came  to  Limhtgton  that  night,  but 
not  pass,  by  reason  of  a  violent  stonn  that  b)< 
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The  next  morning'  we  got-over,  and  had  then 
eight  miles  to  the  castle  of  Carisbroke,  where  the 
Governour  dwelt.  We  came  thither  after  ten  in 
the  morning',  and  found  the  Govemuur  was  newly 
gone-out  towards  Aetvport.  When  we  overtook 
him,  Mr.  ^shbumham  desireil  me  to  open  the 
matter  to  him,  which  he  would  iifterward»  second 
himself.  After  I  Iiud  saluted  him,  I  took  him 
aside,  and  delivered  our  me^j^age  to  him  word  for 
word.  But  he  grew  so  pale,  and  fell  into  such  a 
trembling,  that  I  did  really  believe  he  would  have 
fallen  off  his  horse :  which  trembling  continued 
with  him  at  least  an  hour  after,  in  which  he 
broke-out  into  passionate  and  distracted  expres- 
sions, sometimes  saying,  '*  O  gentlemen  I  you 
"  have  undone  mc  by  bringing  the  Khig  into  tl^e 
"  island, — if,  at  least,  you  have  brought  him ; 
**  and,  if  you  have  not,  pray  let  him  not  come : 

1^*  for,  what  between  my  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and 
**  my  gratitude  for  this  fresh  obligation  of  confi- 

Y*  dence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  observing  my 
trust  to  the  ai-my,  on  the  other,  I  shall  be  con- 
founded." Other  while  he  would  talk  to  a  quite 
contrary  purpose.  I  remember,  that,  to  settle 
lim  the  better,  1  said,  that,  *'  God  be  thanked, 
there  was  no  harm  done;  that  his  Majesty  in- 
'*  tended  a  favour  to  him  and  his  posterity,  in 
y  giving  him  an  occasion  to  lay  a  great  obligation 
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"  Upon  him,  and  such  as  was  very  consisting  vitfa 
"  his  rolation  to  the  army^  who  had  so  solannly 
*' enpiged  themselves  to  his  Majesty:  but,  if  he^ 
"  thought  otherwise,  his  Majesty  would  be  hr 
"  from  iniposing'  his  person  upon  him.*'    To  that 
be  replied,  that  then,  if  bis  Majesty  should  come 
to  any  mischance,   what  would   the   army 
kingdom  say  to  him,  that  ha<l  refused  to 
him?    To  this  I   replied,  that  he  did  not  rcfbae~ 
him,  who  was  not  come  to  him.     He  returned, 
that  he  must  needs  know  where  bis  Majesty  ms 
because  he  knew  wliei-e  we  were.     I  told  him  b^ 
was   never   the  nearer   for  my   part.      He  theo" 
began  a  little  to  sweeten,  and  to  wish  that  bis 
Majesty  would  have  reposed  himself  absolutely 
upon  him,  because  it  would  have  been  much  the 
better  for  both.    I  then  went  to  Mr.  ^shburmkMwt, 
and  told  him,  that  this  Govemour  was  not  a  bub 
for  our  purpose,  and  that  for  my  part,  I  wonld 
never  give  my  consent  that  his  Majesty  should 
trust  him.     Mr.  Ashhumkam  acknowledged  that 
he  did  not  like  him;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  fae 
much  feared  what  would  become  of  his  Ma^oity, 
if  he  should  be  discovered  before  he  had  madehU 
point,  and  made  appear  what  his  intention  wv; 
for  (hen  lie  would  be  accused  of  what  his  enenues 
pleased  to  lay  upon  him.     I  replied,  that,  if  we 
returned  not  that  night,  his  Mt^jcsty  wouU  be 
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gone  to  sea.     I  perceived  Mr.  Askimmham  liked 
not  that  so  ireU,  and  therefore  took  the  Governour 
to  task  apart,  and,  after  some  conference,  they 
came  both  to  me  ;  and  the  Governour  said,  that, 
since  we  desired  it,  he  would  say,  that,  because 
bis  Majesty,  he  believed,  had  made  choice  of  him, 
as  a  person  of  honour  and  honesty,  to  lay  this 
^reat  trust  upon,  therefore  be  would  not  deceive 
his  Majesty's  expectation.     I  replied,  that  expres- 
sion was  too  general,  and  did  not  come  home  to 
our  instructions.    He  then  made  many  disconrse-s 
not  much  to  the  purpose,  during  which  time  he 
kept  himself  between  Mr.  Ashbttmham  and  me ; 
and  when  he  found  rac  still  unsatisfied,  he  added, 
that    I   was  harder   to  content    than  Mr.  Ash- 
bttmham, and  he  did  believe  that   his   Majesty 
would  be  much  easier  pleased  than  either,  and 
^  thereupon  conclnded  that  I  should  go  into  the 
castle,  and  that  Mr.  Ashbttmham  should  take  his 
horse  and  go  to  the  King,  and  tell  his  Majesty 
what  he  said.     I    embraced   tlie    motion    most 
readily,  and  immediately  went  over  the  bridge 
into  the  castle,  though  I  had  the  image  of  the 
gallows  very  perfectly  before  me.  Mr.  Ashburnham 
went,  I  believe,  with  a  better  heart  to  horse;  but 
before  be  was  gone  half  a  flight  shot,  the  Cover' 
nour  (being  before  the  castle-gate,)  called  to  him, 
and  bad  a  conference  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  with  him,  to  what  purpose  I  never  knew  ■ 
until  I  came  into  Holland,  -where  a  gcntlenuu  of  V 
good  worth  and  quality  told  me,  that  the  Govcr* 
nour  affirmed  afterwards  in  Lotttfnn,  and  in  maoy 
places,  that  he  then  otfered  to  Mr.  AshbumhsM, 
that  I  should  go  and  he  should  stay,  a«  belieTin^ 
his  Majesty  to  be  less  willing  to  expose  him  than 
roe,  hut  that  Mr.  Ashbumhnm  abnolutcly  refused 
Whatever  passed  between  them,  J  am  sure  they 
came  both  back  to  me;  and  tbc  Goveroonr 
pntting  himself  between  ns  said,  that  he  wonld 
say  that,  which  he  was  sure  ought  to  content  UBf 
reasonable  inan,  which  was,  that  he  did  beliefc 
his  Majesty  relied  on  hiin,  as  on  a  person  of  ho- 
nour and  honesty,  and  therefore  he  did  engage 
himoelf  to  us,  to  perform  whatever  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  person  of  honour  and  honesty. 
Before  I  could  make  any,  Mr.  Ashhtmham  made 
this  reply,  /  will  ask  no  more.  The  Govemoor 
then  added,  let  us  then  all  go  to  the  King,  and 
acquaint  bira  with  it.  Mr.  Ashhwnham  answered, 
with  all  my  heart.  I  then  broke  from  the  Go- 
vemour,  who  held  me  in  his  hand,  and  went  to 
Mr.  Axhhurvbam,  and  said,  what  do  you  mean,  to 
carry  this  miin  to  the  King  before  you  know  whe- 
ther he  will  approve  of  this  undertaking  or  no? 
undoubtedly  you  will  surprise  hira.  Mr.  A»h- 
intrnham  s^id  nothing  but,  /'//  icarrttni  you  .-  anH 
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so  you  shall,  «aid  I ;  for  yoo  know  the  Kin^  ninch 
better  than  1  do,  and   therefore  when  wc  shall 
come  where  the  King  ts,  I  assure  you  I  will  not 
see  him  before  you  have  satisfied  his  Majesty  con- 
cemiug  your  proceeding,  Well;  he  wonld  take 
that  upon  him.     I  then  desired  he  would  not  let 
the  Governour  carr>'  any  other  person  with  him, 
that  in  all  events  we  might  the  more  easily  secure 
him  ;  which  he  consented-to.   Nevertheless,  when 
wc  came  to  Cows  Gastle,  where  we  were  to  take 
hoatj  Jfammond  took  Basket  y  (the  Governour  of 
tliat  castle)  along  with  him ;    and,  when  X  com- 
plained of  it  to  Mr.  Aslibumhamt  he  answered, 
"  It  was  no  matter ;  for  that  we  should  be  able  to 
do  well  with  tlieni  two."   When  we  came  to  TUch- 
^itl,  my  Lord  of  Southampton's  Mouse,  Mr.  Ash- 
fntritham,  according  to  his  promise,  went  up  to 
tlie  King,  and  left  me  below  with  Hammond  and 
Basket.     I  afterwards  un<ierstuod,  that  when  Mr. 
Ashhurnhum  had  given  an  account  of  our  message 
and  the  Governour's  answer,  and   came  to  say 
that  he  was  come  along  with  us  to  make  good 
what  he  had  promised,  his  Majesty  struck  himself 
upon  the  bi-east,  and  said,  "  What  \  have  you 
"  brought  Ilammmd  with  you  ?    O,  you  have  un- 
"  done  me ;  for  I  am  by  this  means  made  fast 
"  from  stirring."    Mr  Aahhurnham  replied,  "  that, 
"  if  he  mistrusted  Hammond,  he  would  undertake 
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"  to  secure  him."  His  Majesty  said,  "  I  uad«r- 
*'  stand  you  well  enough ;  but  the  world  voald 
"  not  excuse  me.  For  if  I  should  follow  tbal 
"  counsel,  it  would  be  said,  and  believed,  that  he 
"  [Hammond]  had  ventured  his  life  for  me,  and 
"  that  I  had  unworthily  taken  it  from  him.  Ho, 
"  it  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  any  thiog.  but 
"  going  through  the  way  you  have  forced  upon 
"  me,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  God."  But,  wb«i 
bis  Majesty  began  anew  to  wonder  that  he  could 
make  so  great  an  oversight,  Mr.  AahburtUumt 
having  no  more  to  reply,  wept  bitterly.  lu  the 
mean  time  Hammond  and  Basket  were  so  impa- 
tient at  this  long  stay  below  in  the  court,  that  1 
was  forced  to  send  a  gentleman  of  my  Lord 
Southampton,  to  desiiv  that  his  Majesty  and  Mr. 
Ashburnkam  woiUd  i*emember  that  we  were  belov. 
About  half  an  hour  after  we  were  sent-for  op; 
but  before  Hammond  and  Basket  kissed  his  hand, 
his  Majesty  took  me  aside  and  said,  "  Sir  Jokm 
*'  Berkktf,  I  tiope  you  arc  not  so  passionate  m 
**  Jack  Ashbumham :  <lo  you  think  you  tiave  foU 
*i*  lowed  my  directions  ?"  I  answered, "  No,  indeed, 
'S^&ir;  but  it  is  none  of  my  fault,  as  Mr.  AsftUmt- 
"  ham  can  tell  you,  if  he  please  ;  I  have  expoted 
"  my  life  to  prevent  it."  And  then  I  told  his 
Majesty  the  sum  of  what  had  passed,  and  parti- 
cularly of  my  being  a  prisoner  in  the  ca&tle,  and 
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of  Mr.  j4shburnhairis  coming  away  without  me  ; 
which  Mr.  yijAAurnAam  had  omitted.  His  Majesty 
judged  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  boggle,  and 
therefore  received  Hammond  cheerfully,  who  pro- 
mised more  to  bis  Majesty  than  he  had  done  to 
us:  and  we  all  went  over  that  night  to  the  Cows. 
In  the  moming  his  Majesty  went  with  the  Gover- 
nour  to  Carisbroke,  and  was  met  in  the  way,  by 
divers  gentlemen  of  the  Island,  from  whom  weThttaag 
learnt,  tliat  we  were  more  fortunate  than  we  were'"'"  *-"f^ 

l>rook 

aware  of;  for  the  whole  Island  was  unanimously^''"  ^y 
for  the  King,  except  the  Govcmours  of  the  castles,  ,"j'"Jor«! 
and  Hammond's  captains;  that  there  were  but'"*"^'*'"" 
twelve  old  men  in  the  castle;  and  that  they  had 
seiTcd  under  tlie  Earl  of  Portland,  anil  were  all 
well-affected  ;  that  Hammond  might  be  easily 
gained,  if  not  more  easily  forced,  the  castle  being 
day  and  night  full  of  Loyal  }^ubjects  and  servants 
of  his  Majesty ;  and  his  Majesty  having  daily 
liberty  to  ride  abroad,  might  clmse  his  oMm  time 
of  quitting  the  island.  Indeed,  not  only  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  all  that  were  about  him,  but  those  that 
were  at  a  further  distance  approved  by  their 
letters,  this  resolution  of  his  Majesty.  Both  his 
Majesty  and  Mr.  Ashbumham  attackt  the  Gover- 
nour,  and,  I  think,  very  prosperously ;  for  both 
he  and  bis  captains  seemed  to  desire  nothing  of 
his    Majesty,  but  that  he  would  send  a  civil 
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message  to  the  Houses,  signifying  his  propeosu 
to  Peace;   which  h'os  done  to  their  satisfactioo. 
Thrae  days  after  our  coming  to  tho  island,  »j 
Mcsscng'er  wa8  sent  by  the  Parliament,  for  Mt 
Ashburnham^  Sir  John  Berkley^  and  Mr.  Leg :  bi 
At  tiic       the  Govemour  refused  to  let  us  go.  The  fifth  ds 

rirntlcEVOUl 

r^rtbeAnnr  aftcf  OUT  arrival,  we  heard  that  in  the  rcodezvoui 

lUc  lapen- 

"H^j^J^'^of  the  Army,  the  supcriour  officers  had  carried  i 

tiw'l%-ci-  ^''^  ^^^^  ^^*^  ***"  ^^'^  soldiei's  were  shot,  and  elev 
13^1447"'  more  of  the  mutinying  levellers  made  prisoae 
This  made  us  bless  God  for  the  resolution  of  com- 
ing into  the  inland:  uiid  now  Mr.  Ashbumham 
and  the  Govemour  were  frequent  and  fervent  in 
private  conferences,  and  (as  I  have  heard) 
to  particulars  of  aceouim»dation  for  him,  in 
of  the  King's  recovery :  Insomuch  tliat  now  ( 
Govcraour  seemed  sollieitous  of  nothing^  so  mac 
as  that  the  Army  should  resume  its  wonted  disci- 
pline, and  clear  themselves  of  their  iniportunalc 
and  impertinent  Adjutators,  of  irhose  authority  i 
the  Army  he  had  never  approved ;  and  therefi 
he  sent  his  Chaplain  immediately  to  the  Army,  to 
conjure  the  su]>eriour  oflicers  to  make  use  of  t 
success  upon  the  Adjutators.    Two  or  three  d;i 
after,  be  moved  earnestly,  that  his  ^f^jesty  vo 
send  one  of  us  three  to  the  Army  with  colourubl 
letters  to  the  Genend  ;  hut  tliat  lie  should 
with  conbdence  to  Cromwell  and  Jreiort,  to  wb 
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he  [the  Govemour]  would  also  write :  and  lie  did 
accordingly  write  to  them,  conjuring  them  by 
their  eng:ageinent,  by  their  interest,  by  their  ho- 
nour, and  their  consciences,  to  cume  to  a  speedy 
close  with  the  King",  and  not  to  expose  themBclves 
still  to  the  fantastick  giddiness  of  the  Adjtitators. 
My  two  comrades  were  very  well  contented,  that 
I  should  go  this  voyage  ;  which  1  did  not  without 
some  apprehenBion  of  the  event,  as  to  my  own 
particular.  His  Majesty  charged  me  to  require 
f^itl.  Ashbumhamy  to  provide  a  ship  for  him, 
upon  the  coast  of  Sujfsex :  But  Mr.  A.shhuimkam 
thought  not  6t,  that  I  should  be  furnished  with 
money  for  that,  or  for  my  journey.  I  desired 
that,  in  case  the  Army  should  not  intend  well,  I 
might  have  commission  to  the  Scots ;  but  Mr. 
Ashbujyiham  did  not  think  it  fit.  1  then  took  asirJchn 
Cousin-German  of  mioe  with  me,  one  Mr.  Henry  earrie»  irt- 

un  itoTB 

Berkletf.  son  to  Sir  Henry  Berklei/,  and  procure<I"'<''^'''ff'* 
a  pass  from  the  irovernour  of  the  Cows,  for  his  f'*''"* 

r  '  (the  liate- 

retum  within  four  or  five  days;  which  had  been^jJ^yyUJ^ 
otheiTvise  forgotten.  Between  Bagxhot  and  '^»n(f-JJ',ji^' 
soTf  (then  the  hcud-qnarters)  I  met  Traugkton^ 
the  Govemour's  Chaplain,  who  told  me  he  could 
carry  no  good  news  back,  the  Army  being  as  yet 
come  to  no  resolution  as  to  the  King.  As  I  was 
half-\vay  between  Bagshot  and  IVlndsor^  Cornet 
Joyce  (a  great  Adjntator,  and  he  that  had  taken 
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the  King  from  Holmbtf,)  overtook  me.  He 
much  to  wondei*  that  I  durst  adveotare  to  come 
to  the  Army.  Upon  my  discourses  with  him,  [f 
found,  tliat  it  had  been  discoursed  among  the 
Adjutatore,  "  whether,  for  their  justification,  the 
King  ought  not  to  he  hrougbt  to  a  trial ;"  whidi 
he  held  in  the  atfirmative:  not  (be  said)  that  he 
would  have  one  hair  of  his  head  to  sufier,  but  thai 
they  might  not  hear  the  blame  of  the  War.  I  vaii 
quickly  weary  of  his  discoui'se ;  but  I  percnred 
be  would  not  leave  me^  untit  he  saw  roe  in 
fVhuboTy  and  knew  where  F  lodged.  About  an 
liour  after,  I  went  to  tlic  General's  quarters,  and 
found  a  general  meeting  of  the  officers  thm. 
After  an  hour's  waiting  I  was  admitted,  and,  after 
I  had  dehvered  my  compHment,  and  letters  to  the 
Genciiil,  I  was  desired  to  withdraw  ;  and  having 
attended  half  an  hour,  I  was  called-in. 
General  looked  very  severely  upon  me,  and, 
his  manner,  said, "  That  they  were  the  Parliomcot'i 
"  Army,  and  therefore  could  not  say  any  thing  to 
"  his  Majesty's  motion  of  peace,  but  must  refer 
"those  matters  to  them;  to  whom  they  would 
"  send  his  Majesty's  Letters "  I  then  looked 
about,  upon  CromtaeU  and  Ireion^  and  the  reH  of 
my  acquaintance ;  who  saluted  me  very  coldlv, 
and  had  their  countenances  quite  changed  towards 
me,  and  shewed  me  Hammond's  letter,  which  I  bad 
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delivered  to  them,  and  smiled  wUli  much  disdun 
upon  it  I  saw  that  that  was  no  place  for  me, 
and  therefore  went  to  my  lodging ;  where  I  etoid 
from  four  until  six,  and  none  of  my  acquaintiince 
came  to  me;  which  appeared  sad  enough.  At 
last  I  sent  my  servant  out,  and  wished  him  to  sec 
if  he  could  light  upon  any  of  my  acquaintance. 
At  last  he  met  with  one  th^  was  a  General 
Officer,  who  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  bad  him 
tell  me,  that  he  would  niriet  me  at  twelve  at  night, 
in  a  Close,  behind  the  Garter  Inn.  I  came  at  the 
hour,  and  lie  not  long  after.  1  asketl  liim  what 
news  ?  and,  he  replied,  "  None  good ;"  and  then 
continued  this  discourse.    "  You  know,  that  1  and  Nohntii-  . 

■tnniling 

"  ray  friend  engaged  ourselves  to  you ;  that  we  iho  tup. 
"were  zealous  for  an  Agreement.    And,  if  the *'*'!■*' 

°  '  mutiny  st 

"  rest  were  not  so,  we  were  abused  ;  that,  if  there  j^^'^'^^"^ 
"  was  an  intention  to  cozen  us,  it  would  not  beJJ^Jj^^'. 
"  long  hid  from  us ;  that,  whatever  wc  should  dis-  J^d  SSx- 

wards  pre- 

"  cover,  should  not  be  secret  to  you;  that  we, mIi., wd 

CroinNvll 

"since  the  tumults  of  the  Army,  did  mistrust  and  irwon 

coiuply 

•*  Cromwell ;  and,  not  lone  after,  Iretoti ;  whereof  "Sti"  ""wn, 

"  I  informed  you.     I  come  now  to  tell  you,  that^^J^°» 

"  we  mistrust  neither  ;  but  know  them,  and  all  of 

"  us,  to  be  the  ai*ehest  villains  in  the  world.     For 

"  we  are  resolved,  notwithstanding  our  cngage- 

"  nurnts,  to  destroy  the  King  and  his  Posterity ; 

r"  tu  which   end  IiHon  made  two  Propositions, 
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«  this  afternoon ;  one,  that  you  should  lit 
"  prisoner  to  London  ;  the  other,  that  none  should 
*^  speak  with  you  upon  pnin  of  death :  and  1  do 
"  hazard  my  life  now  by  doing  of  it.  ITie  way 
**  that  is  intended  to  ruin  the  King,  is  1o  send 
'^  eight  hundi'cd,  of  the  most  disaffected  of  thefl 
"  Army,  to  secure  his  person,  (as  believing  him 
"  not  so  noWf)  and  then  bring  him  to  a  trial ;  aod 
**  I  dare  think  no  farther.  This  will  be  done  in 
*•  ten  days ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  King  can  escape, 
"  let  him  do  it,  as  he  loves  his  life." 

I  then  inquired  what  was  the  reason  of  this 
horrid  change ;  what  had  the  King  doae  to  deserre 
it :  He  said, "  Nothing ;  and  that  to  oar  grief:  for, 
we  would  leap  for  joy,  if  we  could  have  any  adnm- 
tagc  against  him.  I  have  pleaded  hard  against 
this  Resolution  this  day ;  but  bare  been  laughed- 
at  for  my  pains."  1  then  said,  "  Well,  bat  still, 
why  is  this  homd  pcrfidiousness  resolvednm, 
since  there  appears  no  occasion  for  it,  the  offioere 
being  superiour  at  the  rendezvous  r"  lieanswend, 
"  that  he  could  not  tell  certainly ;  but  he  oon- 
"  ceived  this  to  be  the  ground  of  it :  That,  thovgfa 
"  one  of  the  Mutineers  was  shot  at  the  late  Rco- 
"  dezvous,  and  eleven  made  prisoners,  and  the 
"  rest,  in  »pp(>amncc,  ovei-qnellcd,  yet  thev  wwt 
"  so  far  from  being  so  indeed,  that  there  ban 
« been    with    CroauveU   aod  Sreton,   oae   after 
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"  another,  two  third  parts  of  the  Array  to  tell 
"  them,  that,  though  they  were  certainly  to  perish 
"  ill  the  attempt,  they  would  leave  nothing  unes- 
"  sayed,  to  bring  the  Army  to  their  sense  j  and,  if 
"  all  failed,  they  would  make  a  division  in  the 
"  Army,  and  join  w\t\x  any  that  would  assist  in 
"  the  destruction  of  their  opposers.  Cromwell 
**  and  Ireton,  therefore,  argued  tluw  ;  If  the  Army 
"  divide,  the  greatest  part  will  join  with  tlie 
"  Presbyterians,  and  will,  in  all  likelihood,  prevail 
"  to  our  ruin ;  and  we  shall  be  forced  to  maJte 
"  applicatioiiH  to  tlie  King,  wherein  we  siiall 
*'  rather  crave  than  offer  any  assistance ;  and, 
"  when  his  Majesty  shall  give  it  us,  and  after- 
"  wards  have  the  good  fortune  to  prevail,  if  he 
"  shall  then  pardon  us,  it  is  all  we  can  prctend-to, 
"  and  more  than  wc  can  promise  ourselves ;  aud, 
"  thereupon,  concluded,  *  That,  if  we  cannot 
'*  bring  the  Army  to  our  sense,  we  must  go  to 
*' theirs;  a  schism  being  evidently  destructive/ 
*'  And,  therefore,  O-omwell  bent  all  his  thoughts 
"  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Party  that  was  most 
"  opposite  to  the  King ;  in  which  Peters  was  in- 
"  strumental.  He  then  acknowledged,  (as  he  had 
"  formerly  done,  upon  the  like  occasion)  that  the 
*'  Glories  of  the  World  had  so  dazzled  his  eyes, 
"  that  he  cuuld  not  discern  clearly  the  gi%at 
"  Works  the  Lord  was  doing;  and  said,  that  he 
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"  was  now  resolved  to  humble  himself,  and  desii 
"  the  prayers  of  the  Saints,  that  God  would 
"  pleased  to  forgive  him  his  Self-seeking'.  These 
^*  Arts,  together  with  comfortable  messages  to 
"  the  prisoners  (that  they  should  be  of  good  cheer ; 
"  for  no  harm  should  befall  them,  since  it  bad 
"  pleased  God  to  open  his  eyes) — perfected  his 
"  Heconciliation ;  and  he  was  re-instated  in  the 
"^  Fellowship  of  the  Faithful."  I  then  asked  tliis 
Gcntlcniau,  wliether  I  should  not  endeavour  Co 
deliver  my  letters  from  the  King  to  CromttcU 
and  Ireton  :  he  replied,  "  By  all  means,  lest  they 
should  miijtru&t  that  I  had  discovered  them/ 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  my  lodging,  I  dispatched 
my  cousin,  Hatr^  Berhleif,  to  the  Isle  of  ff^kt, 
with  two  letters;  the  one  containing  a  general 
relation  and  doubtful  Judgement  of  things  in  the 
Army,  which  I  intended  should  be  shewn  to  the 
Govemonr;  the  other  was  in  cypher,  wherrin  I 
gave  a  particular  account  of  this  conterence, 
naming  the  person,  and  concluding  with  a  most 
passionate  supplication  to  his  Majesty,  to  meditate 
nothing  but  his  immediate  escape.  The  next 
mommg  I  sent  Colonel  Cook  to  CromiveUj  to  fct 
him  know  that  I  bad  letters  and  instmctions  t 
him  from  the  King.  He  sent  me  word,  by  tb« 
same  messenger,  that  he  durst  not  see  me^  it 
being  very  dangerous  to  us  both,  and  hid  me 
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fissured,  that  he  would  serve  his  Majesty  as  long* 
as  he  could  do  it  without  his  own  rnin ;  but  de- 
sired that  I  would  not  expect  that  he  should 
perish  for  his  sake.  As  soon  as  I  had  this  answer, 
I  took  horse  for  Londotiy  with  this  resolution, 
"  not  to  acquaint  any  man  with  the  intentions  of 
the  Army,  nor  of  his  Majesty's  intended  escape  f 
which  I  presumed  wunhl  be  within  few  days,  the 
wind  serving,  and  the  Queen  having*  sent  a  ship 
to  that  purpose,  and  pressed  it  earnestly  by  her 
letters.  The  next  day,  after  my  arrival  at  Landnn^ 
I  bad  a  letter  from  niv  Lord  Lanerkk,  and  Lord 
Lauderdale^  desiring  a  meeting  with  me,  as  pre- 
suming I  had  a  Commission  to  treat  with  them 
from  his  Majesty.   At  our  meeting  they  wondered 

'to  find  the  contrary.  In  my  discourse  with  thero, 
I  bapt>eaed  to  say.  The  last  words  his  Majesty 
said  to  me,  at  parting,  were,  "  That  whatever  I 
"  should  undertake,  to  any  person,  in  his  name,  ' 
*^  his  Majesty  would  make  it  good  on  the  wor<l  of 
"  a  King."  My  Lord  Latierick,  thereupon,  replied, 

i^  that  he  would  ask  no  more  Commission  for  me; 

[**  believing  it  to  be  true,  both,  because  I  affirmed  i\ 
"^  it,  and  because  he  had  received  the  like  from 
"  his  Majesty,  upon  the  like  occasion."  Our  first 
conference  was  interrupted  through  my  Lord 
Lauderdale's  vehement  indignation  against  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Ashhurnliam  to  the  Speaker,  wherein 
VOL.  II.  ^  a 
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he  liad  this  passage.  Thai  he  wtmid  not  esrpoK  Jut 

Honour  to  the  disa-etion  of  either  Scot  or  Adju- 

tcOor.  This  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  AsU 

befoi'e  I  left  the  island,  upon  the 

IfliaU&fs  com^XaXnX  to  the  House  of  CouunoDt, 

that  Mr.  Ashburnliam  hud  brukcu  his  eogagMMBt 

with  him  at  his  first  coming  to  ff^oobum,  whereio 

he  undertook  that  the  King  should  not  leave  tiic 

Army  mthout  his  knowledge  and  content.*    Dr. 

Sheldon,  Dr.  Hammwtd,  Mr.  Leg  juid  1,  objected 

hard  against  this  expression ;  but  Mr.  Atkbunkam 

liked  it  go  well,  that  we  could  not  make  him  de* 

part  from  it.   On  the  Fridcof  after,  we  had  anotbtr 

meeting,  wherein  we  discoursed   cnmetves  vtU 

towards  an  Agreement,  and  resolred,  on  Moaiag 

foHowing,  to  conclude  one  way  or   other. 

next  day,  being  Saturday,  I  had  a  letter 

Mr.  Ashburnham^  requiring  me,  iu  his 

name,  to  Iny-by  all  other  husineas  whalBoerer, 

*  Whalletf'n  amplaittt  to  Ute  Hohm  ofCommam  dtat  Mr.i«b- 
Imrnbum  bii4  broken  bi«  eogagcoient  with  him  mt  int_fint  i 
to  WooAum,  icAw-m  he  andvrtaok  that  the  King  should  »rt 
the  Army  mWtout  his  knomlcd^e  attd  cmwwil.]      "  "Bai 
"fifteen  wc«)tA  1  bad  Mr.  Aehbumbam'a  etigngQucDl  fat  < 
"  King'.i  safe  abiding  with  me.     And  inily  I  tniut  Ao 
"  much  right  lu  to  declare  that  hr  dealt  hooesUy  uyl 
"  ^ntleman  uriih  mr.    For  about  three  wedts  ago  hCn 
"  me,  .ind  miitdcd  me  ij/*  Au  enyifjnimf,  whith  toas  to 
"  loHgtr  than  he  gav€  me  tuanmg ;  whtch  hn  told  hm  thai  it  i 
"  did."    CdoDv)  Wliallcy's  Letter  to  (be  Speaker  of  tbe  Ha 
of  Coinnitins. 
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and  return  instantly  to  Uis  Majesty.  1  aeot, 
therefore,  my  excuse  to  niy  Lords  Lanerick  and 
Lauderdale,  and  went  thut  night  out  of  tovn: 
which  they  took  very  ill,  thoug^h  tliey  had  no 
reason  for  it;  for  I  would  as  willingly  have  ex- 
cused my  journey  as  they,  as  believing  it  was  only 
to  assist  in  his  Majesty's  escape:  for  I  had  more 
than  once  observed,  thiit,  thoiif^h  Mr.  Ashhumham 
were  willing^  enongli  to  appropriate  employments 
of  honour  and  profit,  yet  he  was  contented  to 
communicate  those  of  danger  with  liis  friends. 
The  next  morning  I  wa^^  with  his  Majesty,  who 
received  mc  more  graciously  than  ordinary,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  always  a  goo<l  opinion  of  my 
honesty  and  discretion,  bnt  was  never  so  much 
con6rmed  in  it,  as  by  my  dispatch  from  H^hulsor ; 
for  which  his  Majej^ty  thanked  me.  After  I  had 
returned  my  acknowledgements  for  his  Majesty's 
favour,  I  asked  if  his  Majesty  ap])roved  the  advice 
fio  well,  why  did  he  not  follow  it?  Why  was  he 
stilt  in  the  Island  ?  where  be  could  not  long  pro- 
mise hhn.self  the  liberty  he  now  had,  BiDce  there 
were  fon^es  designed,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to 
secure  his  |)erson.  His  Majesty  replied,  that  he 
would  have  a  care  of  that  time  enough,  and  that 
he  was  to  conclude  with  the  •S'co^s  bcfoi-e  be  left 
the  Kingdom,  because  front  their  desire  to  have 
him  out  of  the  Army's  hands,  they  would  listen  to 
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reason;  whereas,  if  he  went  away  before,  they 
would  never  treat  with  him  but  npoa  tbeir  ovdl 
terms:  and  in  this  opinioa  Mr. ^hhbumJuim  fuUy 
concurred  nnth  his  Majesty.  Against  this,  1  axfftti 
the  best  I  could ;  and,  when  I  saw  it  was  in  vaia. 
I  desired  his  Majesty  would  dispach  this  TreaU; 
for  that  his  condition  would  admit  uo  delqs. 
His  Majesty  then  ordered  me  to  withdraw  vitli 
Mr.  Ashburnlmm,  Dr.  Sheidon,  Dr.  Hammond^  i 
Mr.  Leg,  to  see  how  far  hLs  Majesty  had  gone 
a  Treaty  with  the  Scots.  Tiiis  Treaty  had 
mnna^cd  in  London  by  Ur.  Gough,  who,  in  thCj 
Queen's  name,  conjured  his  Majesty  to  make 
speedy  escape,  in  all  his  letters,  ami  in  bis 
name,  bcsceched  bis  Majesty  not  to  insist 
nice  terms  in  this  present  exigence  of  his  aflaifS. 
But  Mr.  Askbumham  refined  much  upon  sevnal 
expressions  of  the  Articles,  that  concerned  tbe 
Covenant,  and  Church  of  Etigland,  (of  >vhich  he 
was  a  great  Professor,)  and  made  uumy  replicc 
and  alterations,  and  moved,  that  messenger 
l.eent  after  mesisenger  about  It,  and  at  last  insii 

that  the  King  should  send  fur  the  Alcots  Coi 
■^eioners  to  come  to  him.  The  next  day  1  fell  liicii 
,  iwhat  nvitb  my  late  journe>-ing,  and  what  with  a] 
,v  vexation  at  this  slow  way  of  proceeding.  The  dai 
Jt  following  1  went  to  his  Majesty,  aud,  as  soon  tsl 
^iCould  be  admitted,  spoku  to  him.io. these  wot 
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Sir^  if  you  make  tto  more  haste  tfum  you  doy  I 
doubt  you  will  not  be  able  to  secure  your  escape; 
and,  therefore,  /  humbly  beseech  your  Majesti/  to 
make  two  Papers  or  Draughts^  the  one  containing 
the  utmost  extent  of  what  your  Majesty  will  give 
the  ScnU.  and  sign  it ;  and,  at  the  satne  lime,  send 
another,  containing  the  least  you  will  receive  of 
them,  and  let  the  Scots  sign,  and  deliver  that  to 
Dr.  Gough,  at  the  same  time  that  he  shall  deliver 
your  Majesty's  concessions  to  them,  and  provide 
instantly  for  your  safety.  About  the  middle  of 
this  discourse  with  the  King,  Mr.  Askburnham 
came-in  ;  and  when  I  had  ended,  very  graciously 
smiling,  said,  "  Tliat  this  Proposition  would  be 
"  good,  if  it  were  practicable ;  which  it  was  not: 
"  for,  though  the  Scots  should  agree  to  the  sub- 
"  stance  of  all  the  Articles,  yet  they,  and  all  men 
•*  else,  would  have  their  several  senses  concerning 
**  the  expressions ;  which  must  be  satisfied,  or  no 
•'Agreement  could  be  made:  and,  therefore  he 
**  concluded,  that  the  Satts  were  to  be  sent-for." 
To  this  I  replied,  "  that  Mr.  Ashhurnham  had 
reason,  ordinarily  speaking,  for  what  he  objected; 
but  that  his  Majesty's  danger  made  this  a  very 
extraordinary  case."  His  reasons  carried  it  clear, 
and  Sir  IVUHam  Flemmtng,  or  Mr.  MungoMurray, 
(for  they  both  went  and  came  by  tuiiis)  was  sent 
to  invite  the  Scots  Commissioners  to  come  to  his 
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Majesty.  The  next  day,  after  his  depart 
the  evening,  the  King  called  mc  to  him,  and 
ine, "  I  think  you  are  a  Prophet  -,  for  the  Sc 
•*  ComTnis.siDnerR  at  London  have  sent  an  ex| 
"  desiring  me  to  do  the  same  thing^,  in  eflb*t,  tf 
^^  you  had  moved  ;  but  that  it  was  now  too  late: 
**  for  they  would  be  come-a\niy,  before  nnotbcr 
"  express  could  be  gone  out  of  the  inland  totrat^ 
"  them."  1  replied,  that  our  concurrence  was 
accidental;  for  I  had  not  the  least  intellii 
with  the  Scotx  Commistiioners :  but,  when  J 
tiiere  was  no  remedy,  I  applied  myself  to 
was  the  next  1>est,  I  could.  And,  God  ki 
there  was  work  enough  for  abler  men  than 
of  us  were :  for,  at  the  same  time  that  tlicy,  Ibe 
Scots  were  coming  to  the  King,  there  were  oIsb 
ThePiriu- Commissioners  sent  by  the  Parlianicnt  to  hift  Ma- 

,  mmt  wail*  ,  , 

Commis-  jesty,  with  offers  of  a  Treaty,  upon  coudilioo  that 

I  tionrra  to 

the  King,  his  Majestv,  as  a  pledge  of  )us  future  sincerity. 
£'«£li  ^**"*^  grant  four  Preliminary  Bills,  wlueh  they 
^^^7' had  brought  ready-drawn  to  his  Majesty's  bamk 
^uii"  'ihc  First  contained  tlic  Revocation  of  all  l*rocI»- 
^ijw"  mations  and  Deci;u:ations  against  the  Parliaiocnt; 
bill.  Xch  wherein  his  Majesty  made  himself  erpreuly  ihijH 
•«>t  to      author  of  the  war.    The  Secoud,  ■9ms.  as&inst  the 

liim.  ^ 

26^16k"  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  heea  lately  made  by  his  ftfojcstr: 
that  they  should  have  no  seat,  or  vote,  in  Portia 
tnent:    and   that   neither  bis   McyeKtY,   nor 
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succesBors  should  make  any  Lords  for  the  future^ 
without  cooseni  of  Parliauieut ;  which  was  to 
take-away  the  most  unquesiioaeU  flower  of  iu8 
Crown,  that  of  liis  being  the  sole  fountain  of 
Honour.  The  Third,  was  a  Bill  of  exccptioos 
ti'oiQ  pardon,  that  included,  almost  all  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  that  had  any  cou^derablc  estates. 
The  Fourth,  was  an  Act  for  the  Militia,  wtiich 
embraced  ten  times  more  power  thiui  tlie  Crown 
ever  exercised,  for  the  two  Houi»es,  raiding  men 
and  money  arbitrarily;  which  wiis  neither  more 
nor  less  than  dethroning'  uf  the  King,  and  en* 
slaving  the  people  by  a  law,  and,  in  effect,  to  give 
the  King  only  the  leave  to  discourse  whose  the 
glass  windows  should  be.  Neveithcless,  the  Title 
and  Frontispiece  of  tJiis  vast  design,  was  so 
modest,  that  many  well-wishing  persons  were  in- 
duced lu  believe,  that,  by  all  means,  bis  Majesty 
ought  to  pass  those  Bills  for  many  reasons;  but 
ies}>eciLdly4  because  his  enemies  would  deliver  his 
Majesty  to  the  World,  as  obstinate  to  his  own 
and  the  Kingdom^s  ruia,  if  he  should  not  accept 
this  ofier.  To  avoid  both  the  inconveniences  of 
granting  or  refusing,  I  di'ew  au  answer  of  the 
Treaty  before  it  begaa;  That,if  they  would  needs 
think  It  expedient  to  require  so  great  hostages 
from  his  Majesty,  they  would  not  be  backward  to 
^¥6, i^m^,J4>k^,  to.liif  14tueftl^  of  their 
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and  then  desired,  &t  the  same  time,  his 
should  pass  these  tour  Bills,  the  Hooses  wq1< 
pass  four  of  his  Majesty's  drawing,  which  were 
most  popular,  and  such  as  they  durst  not 
noL*  well  deny :  at  least,  if  they  did,  they  conld 
with  no  colour  of  justice  accuse  his  Majesty  fa 
not  granting  what  was  roost  unjust  and  most  on 
popular.  The  First,  was  a  Bill,  for  payiuent 
the  Army,  which  contained  then*  disbanding, 
soon  iis  they  were  paid.  The  Sticond,  a  period  i« 
the  present  Parliament.  The  Third,  for  restorisf- 
the  King,  Queen,  and  Royal  Family,  to  thtlr 
venues.  l"he  Fourth,  the  settling  of  the  Chi 
government  without  any  co-ercive  power  f 
in  the  mean-time,  till  such  a  Government  weit 
ogrccd-on,  the  old  one  to  stand,  without  co-«rchv 
authority.  I  shewed  this  answer  first  to  J^lr.  Leg, 
then  to  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Shrldotif  who 
seemed  to  approve  uf  the  Expedient,  and  doUred 
Mr.  Ashbumham  would  acquaint  the  King  with 
it.  But  1  never  beard  any  thing  from  his  Mir 
Jesty ;  and  I  was  resolved  never  to  have  it  obtruded, 
lest  I  should  appear  fond  of  my  own  conception. 
By  his  Majesty's  directions,  an  Answer  was  drawOf 
that  gave  a  full  denial ;  which  was,  in  my  jiid^ 
mcnt,  very  well  penned.  But  1  thoug-ht  good 
penning  did  not  signify  much  at  th&t  time,  and 
therefore  made  this  objection :  It  is  very  postnbk, 
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that  upon  hU  Majesty's  giving:  an  absolate  Nega^ 
tire,  the  Commissioners  muy  have  orders,  to  enjoiri' 
the  Governour  to  looli  raore  utrictly  to  his  person  i'l 
and  so  his  intended  escape  would  be  prevented. 
His  Majesty  replied  immediately,  That  he  had" 
thought  of  a  remedy,  which  was,  to  deliver  his 
Answer,  sealed,  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  so  left 
us.    I  could  not  hold  from  letting  Mr.  Jshbum- 
ham  find  my  sense  of  this  sorry  expedient,  by 
saying,  that    the    Commissionci-s  would    either 
open  the  Answer,  or  conclude  that,  in  effect,  it' 
was  a  denial,  and  proceed  accordingly:   but  all  ' 
was  in  rain.     Some  few  davs  after,  the  EnvUsh  Ti>e 

Enfllih 

Commissioners  arrived  and  delivered  their  mes-Commia- 
sage,  and  desired  an  Answer  within  three  or  fourP'***"''*'* 

°    '  four  Blllj 

days.  The  next  day.  the  Lords  Lowdon,  leaner ic/iy^^J^^^ 
Lauderdale^  Chiesfy,  and  others,  Commissionere  "****'* 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  delivered  a  Prote*-" 
tation  to  the  King,  subscribed  by  them,  against 
the  message,  as  not  accor<ling  nith  their  Covenant.'  ^ 
From  that  time  they  began  to  treat  seriously  with 
bis  Majesty,  but  would  not  permit,  that  either 
Mr.  Ashhumham  or  1  should  assist  at  the  IVcatv: 
for  which  I  forgive  them  with  all  my  heart ;  for*'*''^''"- 
it  wonld  have  been  very  insecure  for  us  to  ^Jave^'j'^ 
had  any  communication  with  them  at  that  time.£l°„*^ 

tAt  last,  they  came  to  such  a  conclusion,  as  they^g^T/ 
could  get  \  not  such  a  one  as  they  desired  from  rutio^'' 
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the  King,  but  much  short  of  it :  which 
advanto^  to  llie  Lord  Argyle,  and  the 
party  io  Scotlandy  to  oppose  it,  as  not  tuititifactory : 
and,  by  that  meaiis,  reUurded  the  proceeding  of 
Dnke  Hamiltony  and  that  urmy,  four  inoothi^ 
Which  was,  conNequently,  the  ruin  of  Limgham 
in  fVahat  and  of  the  fon,%s  in  Kent  and  Euex^ 
and  of  the  SvoU  Army  also,  wtiich  consisted  of 
twenty-four  thoiii^and  men ;  all  wluch  forces  wvre 
the  result  of  the  Treaty  ;  wliicli  ap|>eani  to  me,  U 
it  liad  been  sooner  dispatched,  to  have  been  ooe 
of  the  most  ]>rudent  Acts  of  hia  Majesty'^  Reign, 
however  unp rasper ous.  Wtien  the  time  was  cone, 
that  the  Kin§^  was  to  deliver  hUt  Answer,  his  Ma- 
jesty sent  for  the  English  Coinmiifsionere»  and, 
before  he  delivere<l  hits  Answer,  asked  my  Lonl 
Denbigh  (who  M'as  the  Chief  Comniissiouer.) 
whether  they  had  power  to  alter  any  substantial, 
or  circumst^itial,  part  of  tlieir  Message;  and, 
when  they  replied,  "  that  they  had  not,"  hi«  lid 
jesty  delivered  his  Answer  to  the  l^ord  Dtnhiwlt 
sealed.  Af>cr  they  had  withdrawn  a  white, 
JJ^^'^  Lord  Denbigh  returned  with  the  rest,  and 
BiiilT^  offended  with  his  Majesty  for  deliveriag 
Urn  by  tiic  Message  sealed,  and  expressed  his  io 
■loner/ur  in  harsher  terms  than  one  Gentleman  oofffatW 
rocnt.  Dc  UBC  to   another.    After  Ions'  expostulations.  Uf 

cembcr  28,  or  — » 

'M?.       Majesty   was  persuade<i   to    open  hi^ 
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which  was  so  far  from  ullaying  tiie  storm,  that  it 
increased  it  both  in  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Governour,  who,  all  together,  retired  from  the 
Castle  of  Carisbrook  to  Newport^  an  English  mile 
from  the  Castle.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Ashhurnham,  who  told  me,  he  liad 
newly  dispatched-away  a  footman  over  the  water, 
to  order  four  or  five  horses  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  they  then  stood,  lest  they  should 
be  found  and  seized  by  the  soldiers,  that  were 
coming  into  tlie  Islmid.  1  conjured  him  by  no 
means  to  do  it,  lest  the  winds  or  the  Parliament's 
frigates,  might  force  us,  in  our  escape,  ani^  we 
should  want  horses.  He,  thereupon,  sent  a  groom 
after  him,  and  brought  him  back  ;  but  withia 
few  honrs  after,  sent  him  again  with  the  first 
order ;  but  ui>on  what  ground  1  know  not,  unless 
that  of  good  husbandry.  That  night,  or  tlie  next 
morning,  his  Majesty  resolved  to  endeavour  his 
escape;  but  he  met  with  two  great  obstacles: 
the  Wind  in  the  very  instant  became  cross,  and 
the  Governour  returned  from  Newport  full  of 
fitry,  and  locked-up  the  gates,  and  doubled  his 
guards,  and  went  not  to  bed  that  night.  In  theiAcmwl 
morninir  he  commanded  all  his  Majesty's  servants  SlsIJ^wj.' 

^  "^  Colonel 

from  him.    Before  wc  took  our  leaves,  we  ac-Hiunmoad 

douMr*  the 

quaintcd  his  Majesty,  that  we  had  left  the  Captain r»^»j^^ 
of  theFrigate»andtwo  honest  and  triuty  Gentlemen '^'*^- 
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of  the  Island,  to  asust  bis  escape,  and  tl 
would  have  all  things  in  readiness  on  theother 
side  or  the  water.  His  Majesty  comniaoded  as 
to  draw  a  Declaration  in  his  name  that  night,  and 
send  it  to  his  Majesty  in  the  morning',  vben  wM 
came  to  Newport.  IViil.  Leg  and  I  left  Mr. 
Ashbumham  and  the  rest  in  the  Inn,  and  weot  to 
an  acquaintance's  house  of  ours  in  the  town; 
where,  after  wc  had  staid  an  honr,  we  heard  « 
drum  beat  confusedly ;  and,  not  long  after  that,  one 
Captain  Burlei/^  with  divers  others,  were  risen 
rescue  the  King.  Upon  this  Mr.  Leg  and  I 
to  the  Inn,  where  we  found  Mr.  ^/^Ai 
making  speeches  to  those  poor  well-affected 
advising  them  to  desist  from  their  vain  Enleqirue. 
I  must  confess  I  thought  any  comuiunicatiuD  of 
ours  with  them  dangerous,  and  therefore  I  advised 
Mr.  Ashhurnham  not  to  say  any  thing  to  them; 
for,  when  his  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  others 
would  interpret  them,  and  say  be  said  what  tbet 
pleased.  And  it  was  well  for  him  and  us  that  we 
did  SO;  for  the  prisoners  were  not  only  examined 
concerning  us,  but  were  promised  Liberty  «id 
Pardon  in  case  they  would  accuse  us ;  and  (lie 
Govemour  of  the  Coivs  htid  order  from  Hammomd 
to  put  us  on  ship-board,  and  to  carry  us  to  Loniam, 
upon  suspicion  that  wc  were  accessary  to  ifaii 
Rising;   which  was  a  design  t»o  impossible  lor 
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thoBe  that  under-took  it  to  effect,  (they  consisting 
chiefly  of  women  and  children,  without  any  arms, 
saving  one  musket,)  that  no  sober  man  could 
possibly  have  been  engaged  in  it.  I  was  desired, 
that  night,  to  draw  the  Declaration  for  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  which  I  did,  and  it  was  approved-of  by  all 
bat  Mr.  Aakbumhamf  and  at  last  published  in  his 
Majesty's  Name.  After  we  had  staid,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  about. three. weeks,  expecting 
the  King's  coming  over  to  us,  and  began  at  last 
to  despair  of  it,  I  moved  to  Mr.  Ashbumkam^* 
Mr.  Legy  and  Mr.  Denkam  (who  was  then  come 
to  us  from  London,)  that  some  one  might  be  sent 
to  the  Queen  from : us  all;  which. vraSiCOnsented- 
to,  and  I  was  made  choice-of  by  the  rest  to  go  on 
that  business. 
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O/  Salmons,  md  his  "  I^ 
d'Angleiav 


In  jofitice  to  Salmonet,  as  we 
Ashburaham,  a  few  brief  noti 
the  luBtorian  and  his  histor 
omitted. 

.  Menteith  de  Salmonet  mm 
ing  to  Dr.  Johiuon'a  definit 
«mor^8t  indeed."*  Hewa 
he  knew  that  Aahbumbam  hi 
lord  Clarendon  asserts)  of  "  d 
This  appears  from  the  obsen 
translation  of  a  passage  in  ! 
''  La  lettre  d'Ashbumham,  oi 
"  toit  encore  celles-cy,  qni 
"  irriter  les  Ecossois ;  — qu'i 
"  vie  et  son  honneur  ni  pom 
"  tAgitateur,  Ces  termes 
"  impertinens  et  injarienx ;  el 
"  impmdence  en  Ashbumhau 

*  "  A  Scotchman  must  be  a  ver 
"  vho  does  Dot  love  Scotland  better 
Hebrides. 
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"  conjuncture  des  affaires  du  Hoy,  de  vouloir  de 
"  gay^t^  de  wjEur  choquer  toutc  une  nation,  qui 
"  estoit  sculc  capable  de  lea  remettre  dans  leur 
"  premier  cstit." 

Mentcitb  dc  .Salmonet  was  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  Romish  persuasion;  aud  lie  had  learnt  from 
Berkeley's  Memoirs,  if  he  had  been  othenme 
ignorant  of  it,  the  fact  which  he  has  himself  thus 
stated ; — "  mais  Asbburnham  vouloit  fairc  paroitre 
"  son  z('Ac  pour  la  citose,  qu'il  appelloit  FEglise 
"  AngUcane."  This  knowledge  of  Ashburnham's 
sentiments  and  principles  was  not  Ukely  to  make 
a  very  favourable  impression  either  on  the  Scotch- 
man, or  the  Churchman.  On  the  contrary  HhI- 
luonet  very  strongly,  as  natui'ally,  eKpreKScs  S&r 
other  feelings. 

finally  iMenteith  de  Salmonet  was  attached  to, 
and  patronized  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ketz, 
to  whom  he  has  dedicated  his  Histuire  de^j  Trou- 
bles d'Angleterre.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  inlorraation  which  he  obtained  of  the 
passing  events  in  England,  and  of  the  persons 
principally  engaged  in  them  must  have  been 
tinctured  with  all  the  partialities  and  prejudices 
of  the  queen  and  of  her  court  ;*  where  Ashbumham 


*  "  Air.  A.ihbumham  having  found  upon  hU  address  to  the 
"  queen  At  Paris,  on  his  first  arrival,  that  \m  abode  nt  some 
"  other  place  would  not  be  ungrateful  to  her  m^cst}*,  removed 
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had  found  as  little  favour,  as  lortl  Clarendon 
could  ever  have  expected  to  find  respei^t.  That 
such  were  his  intimacies  and  connections  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  his  having'  been  favoured  with 
the  communication  of  Berkeley's  Memoirs ;  vhJcfi 
he  has  very  exactly  translated.  Yel,  whenever 
he  discovers  Bir  John  departing  from  tmlh,  he 
ceases  to  follow  sir  John.  'ITius,  where  we  find  in 
the  original,  (whether  wittingly  or  not  insertedj 
that  falsity  of  Col.  Whalley's  having;  complained 
in  his  letter  Ut  the  Speaker  that "  Mr.  jishbtaitham 
"  had  broken  his  engagement  with  him,  S^c."  ibe 
truth  is  substituted  in  the  translation.  For  Sal- 
raonet  says — "  Qually  avoit  escrit  h.  lu  cliambre 
"  qu'  Ashbumliam  ayant  engage  sa  parole  k  Woo- 
"  bume,  que  S.  M.  nc  quttteroit  pas  Taring  k  em 
"  insou,  il  Cavoii  retir^,  par  ordre  de  S.M^^ 
"  guelguesjour  devant  sa  retratte  :  et  lui  avoit  dit 
"  pour  r^son  qu'il  voyoii  qu'on  ne  parloit  pin 
**  qu'  Ecossois  k  la  cour  depuis  quelqtie  tcnips."  M 
'■  Here  then  is  another  strong  instance  in  proof 
that  Salmonet,  Scotchman  as  he  was,  did  not 
prefer  Scotland  to  truti).  But  that,  wbicb  above 
all  shews  how  conscientiously,  scrupulouslv,  and 
fearlessly  he  acted  up  to  the  sentiment,  which 


"  to  Ronen  :  wfaerehe  bad  Ibc  Hociely  of  many,  who  bad  sentd 
"  the  king  in  the  most  eminent  qualUicatiofu."  CJarendoo'* 
HUtory,  vol.  v.  p.  448. 
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the  most  autbcntic  of  all  historians  only  profensed, 
— "  Ut  nequid  falsi  dicere  audeiit,  nequid  veri 
**  noil  auileat,"  is  his  reflection  after  having  related 
the  manner,  in  which  the  king-  became  Hammond's 
priaoQcr.  79 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  qu  Ashburnham  maiiqiiat  ni  dc 
"  tendresse  pout-  la  pcrsonnc  du  Roi,  ni  de  z^^le 
"  pour  le  service  de  sa  Majesty :  aytint  toujoure 
"  dte  reconnu  pour  Tun  de  ses  phis  fideles  ct  plus 
"  passionds  servitcurs.  Mais  il  ei-oyoit  quo  les 
"  affaires  du  Rol  seroieni  entifereinent  ruinfo,  s'il 
"  quittoit  le  royaume  dev-ant  de  conclure  avec  les 
"  conPfid^r^  d'Ecosse,  ct  dc  tirer  quclques  avan- 
"  tages  des  d^sordres  de  I'arrnlSe.  Et  comme  il  nc 
"  voyoit  cepeadant  uucune  retraiEe  plus  assur^e 
"  que  dans  lisle  de  Wight,  il  esperoit  que  le 
"  Gouvcmcur  fcroit  les  cboses,  qu'on  d^iroit  de 
"  lui,  de  meilleuir  grace  qu'il  ne  les  uvoit  promises, 
"  et  qu'il  ny  auroit  aucunc  risque  k  courir  pour  sa 
"  Majesty." 

How  different  is  this  from  lord  Clarendon's 
worse  than  "  most  lame  and  impotent  concluKion  V 
In  which  be  indirectly  pronounces  Ashburnham 
not  guilty  of  the  charges,  which  he  himself  has 
directly  brought  aguini^t  liini.  It  is  impossible 
that  they  should  bow  to  this  hypothetical  acquittal 
raised  on  an  imi*ea1  bu-^is  of  imaginary  compul- 

voL.  11.  2  c 
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sion,*  who  believe  bnt  a  tithe  of  the  pretendedt 
fects  80  circumstantially  detailed,  so  peremptoAj 
affirmed,  and  so  magisterially  promulgated.  Iti 
equally  impossible  that  the  noble  historian  oi 
ever  have  meant  either  that  his  readers  shook 
adopt  his  opinion,  or  reject  his  statement. 

*  "  If  I  w^re  obliged  to  deHvet  my  own  opinion  I  iM 
"  declare  that,  &c."  Ifl  man  ivplicB  that,  in  point  of  frd, 
amnot  obliged  to  ddiyermj  own  <^iuiion.  If  then  I  am  iwti 
obliged,  I  do  no(  declare  that,  which  \  tkould  only  dedan,  i 
vere  so  obliged. 

t  For  theae  pretended  &cts  briefly  recapitulated,  see  Vii 
cation,  vol.  i.  p.  384. 
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Lord  Clarendon's  Characters  of  those  illustrious 
and  eminent  Persons  with  whose  esteem  and 
friendship  John  Ashbumham  is  known  to  have 
been  honoured;  and  to  which  reference  has  been 
given  in  the  Biographical  Notices  at  page  15  of 
this  volume. 


Bishop  Warburton  says  in  a  note  (vol.  iii.  p.  549 
of  the  History  of  the  Rebellion)  that — "  Nothing 
"  can  give  one  a  higher  idea  of  the  virtue  and 
"  integrity  of  this  great  historian  (as  well  as  of 
**  his  incomparable  eloquence)  tlian  his  characters." 
For  the  latter  part  more  especially  of  this  just 
eulogiuni,  (though  given  in  a  parenthesis)  who 
can  refuse,  or  hesitate  to  assent  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  peculiar 
excellence,  which  distinguishes  lord  Clarendon 
from  other  historians,  is  similar  to  that,  which  has 
secured  to  Vandyke  his  high  rank,  so  deservedly 
held  among  painters.  Wei-e  the  one  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  characters,  and  the  other  of  his 
portraits,  there  would  be,  I'cspectively,  in  either 
graduated  scale  of  comparative  merit  a  fall,  equal 
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1>.  MO. 


to  that  of  the  qwicksiher  in  a  thermometer  from 
*'  summer  heat"  to  "  temperate." 


THE  MARQUIS  Of  MBRTFORD. 


i 


"  The  marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  man  of  great 
"  honour  and  fortune,  and  interest  in  the  affection 
"  of  the  people ;  and  had  always  undergone  bard 
"  measure  from  the  court,  where  he  long  receive^ 
"  no  countenance,  and  had  no  denign  of  making 
"  advantage  from  it.     For,  though  he  wus  a  man 
"  of  very  good  parts,  and  conversant  in  books, 
"  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  of 
"  a  clear  courage,  of  which  he  had  given  frequeQt_ 
"  evidence ;  yet  he  was  so  wholly  given  up  to  ft" 
"  country  life,  where  he  lived  in  splendour,  that 
"  he  had  an  aversion,  and  even  an  unaptness,  for 
"  business :  besides  his  particular  friendship  witli 
"  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  sister  he  had  niarricd, 
"  his  greatest  acquaintance  and  conversation  bod 
"  been  with  those  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
"  best  affected  to  the  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  and 
"least  in  love  with  the  humour  of  the  court; 
"  many  of  whom  were  the  chief  of  tho.^e'  who  en- 
"  gaged  themselves  most  factiously  and  ftirionslyj 
"  against  the  king.    But  as  soon  as  he  disc«me 
"their  violent  purposes  against  the  govcrnrocn* 
"  established,  before  he  .siLspected  their  black 

Uesigns,  he  severed  himself  from  them ;   an 
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"  fi-uiii  llie  beginning  of  the  parliament,  never 

"  concurred  with  them  in  any  one  vote  disho- 

"  nourable  to  the  king,  or  in  the  prosecution  of 

"  the  earl  of  Strafford.     He  did  accept  the  go- 

"  vcmment  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  ih  mentioned 

"  before,  purely  out  of  obedience  to  the  king ;  and, 

"  no  doubt,  it  was  a  grcjit  Kcrvice  ;  thougli  for  the 

"  performance  of  the  office  of  a  governor  he  never 

*•  thought  himself  fit,  nor  meddled  with  It.     He 

"  left  York,  as  is  remembered,  to  form  an  army 

"  for  the  king  in  the  west,  where  hie  interest  was; 

"  but  he  found  those  part;;  so  corrupted,  and  an 

"  army  from  the  parliiiment  wa«  poured  down  so 

"  soon  upon  him,  that  there  was  nothing  for  the 

"  present  to  be  done  worthy  of  his  presence ;  so 

"  that  he  sent  the  small  party,  tliat  was  with  him, 

"  fiirther  west  to  Cornwall ;   where,  by  degrees, 

"  tfaey  grew  able  to  raise  an  army,  with  which 

"  they  joined  with  him  afterwards  iigain ;   and 

"  himself  returned  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  about 

"  the  time  when  the  treaty  begun.'' 

1     "  Tlie  marquis  of  Hertford  Wiis  a  man  of  great  HUt.«>i.iL] 

,  .  p.  244.         ' 

"  honour,  interest,  and  estate,  and  of  an  universal 
"  esteem  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  though 
"  he  had  received  many  and  continued  disobliga- 
"  tions  from  the  court,  from  the  time  of  this  king's 
"  coming  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  during  the 
"  reign  of  king  James,  in   both  which  seasons, 
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*  more  than  ordinary  care  had  been  taken  lo 
'  conntenance  and  les^n  his  interest :  yet  he  I 
'  carried  himself  with  notable  steadixMS^ 
'  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  in  the  sui 
'  and  defence  of  the  king's  poorer  and 
'  not\rithstanding-  all  his  allies,  and  thoee  wii 
'  vbotu  he  liad  the  greatest  fannliarity  and  frio^ 
'  fibip,  were  of  the  opposite  party ;  and  new 
'  concnrred  with  them  a^nst  the  earl  of  Stnt 
'  ford,  whom  he  was  known  not  to  love,  nor  a 
'  any  other  extravagaaey. 

"And  then,  he  was  not  to  be    shaken i 

'  affection  to  the  government   of   the   cl 

'  tboogh  it  was  enough  known  that  he  was  in  do 

'  degree  biassed  lo  any  great  inclination  to  the 

'  person  of  any  churchman.    And  with  all  this, 

that  party  carried  themselves  ton-ards  him 

profound  respect,  not  presuming  to  venture  cl 

own  credit  m  endeavouring  to  lessen  his.* 


THK  BARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

"  The  earl  of  Sonthampton  was  indeed  a 
"  man  in  all  respects,  and  brought  very  mauh  «- 
"  putation  to  the   kin^^'s  eanse.     He  ww  of  < 
"  nature  much  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  Acoig 
"  bom  a  younger  brother,  and  his  father  and  hia 
"  elder  brother  dying  upon  the   point  together, 
**  whilst  he  was  but  a  boy,  he  was  at  first  much 
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"  troubled  to  be  called  my  lord,  and  witli  the 
"  noUe  of  attendance ;  so  much  he  then  delighted 
"  to  be  atone.    He  had  a  great  spirit ;  he  had 
"  never  had  any  conversation  in  the  court,  nor 
"  oblig:ation  to  it.     On  the  contrary,  he  had  un- 
''  dergone  some  hardship  from  it ;  which  made  it 
*'  believed,  that  he  would  have  been  ready  to  have 
"  taken  all  occasions  of  being  severe  towards  it. 
"  And  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parlia- 
"  ment,  no  man  was  more  courted  by  the  managers 
"  of  those  designs.     He  had  great  dislike  of  the 
"  high  courses,  which  had  lieen  taken  in  the  go- 
"  vemment,  and  a  particular  prejudice  to  the  earl 
"  of  Strafford,  for  some  exorbitant  proceedings. 
"  But,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  ways  of  reverence 
"  and  duty  towards  the  king  declined,  and  the 
"  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  exceed 
"  tlie  limits  of  justice,  he  opposed  them  vigorously 
**  in  all  their  proceedings.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
''  sharpness  of  judgment,  a  very  quick  apprehcn- 
"  siou,  and  that  readiness  of  expression  upon  any 
"  sudden  debate,  that  no  man  delivered  himself 
**  more  advantageou.sly  and  weightily,  and  more 
"  efficaciously  with  the  hearers ;  so  that  no  man 
"  gave  them  more  trouble  in  bis  opposition,  or 
**  drew  so  many  to  a  concurrence  with  him  in 
**  opinion.     He  had  no  relation  to,  or  dependence 
'*  upon,  the  court,  or  purpose  to  have  any;    but 
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"  wholly  pursued  the  public  interest.  It  wus  long 
"  before  he  could  be  prevailed  with  to  be  a  oonn- 
"  scllor,  and  longer  before  he  would  be  admitted  ■ 
"  to  be  of  the  bedchamber ;  and  received  both 
"  honours  the  rather,  because,  after  he  had  re- 
"  fused  to  take  a  protestation,  which  both  booses 
"  had  ordered  to  be  taken  by  all  their  members, 
"  they  had  likewise  voted,  '  that  no  man  should 
"*be  capable  of  any  preferment  in  church  or 
"  '  state,  who  refused  to  Uike  the  same ;'  and  he 
''  would  shew  how  much  he  contemned  ihosr 
**  votes.  He  went  with  the  king  to  York;  was 
"  most  solicitous,  as  hath  been  said,  for  the  offer 
"  of  peace  at  Nottingham ;  and  was  with  him  at 
"  Edge-hill;  and  came  and  stayed  with  him  at 
"  Oxford  to  the  end  of  the  war,  taking  all  oppor- 
"  tunities  to  advance  all  motions  towards  peace;  I 
"  and,  as  no  man  was  more  punctual  in  perform- 
"  ing  his  own  doty,  so  no  man  had  more  melan- 
'*  choly  apprehensions  of  the  issue  of  the  war; 
"  which  is  all  shall  be  said  of  him  in  this  place, 
"  there  being  frequent  occasions  to  mention  him, 
"  in  the  continuance  of  this  discourse." 


I 


I 


THE  LORD  COLEPEPPER. 


Mlrt.ro1.li. 
f.93. 


"  The  house  of  commons  being  at  this  lime 
*'  without  any  member,  who,  having  relation  to 
"  the  king's  semce,  would  express  any  zeal  for  it. 
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"  and  could  take  upon  him  to  say  to  othera,  whom 
"  be  would  trust,  what  the  king  desired,  or  to 
"  whom  they  who  wished  well  could  reaort  for 
"  adrice  and  direction;  so  that  whiUt  there  was 
'*  a  strong  conjunction  and  combination  to  disturb 
"  the  government  by  depraving  it,  whatever  was 
"  said  or  done  to  support  it,  was  as  if  it  were 
"  done  by  chance,  and  by  the  private  dictates  of 
"  the  reason  of  private  men ;  the  king  resolved  to 
"  call  the  lord  Falkland,  and  sir  John  Colepepper, 
"  who  was  knight  of  tlie  shire  for  Kent,  to  his 
"  council ;  and  to  make  the  former  secretary  of 
"  state  in  the  place  of  Vane,  that  had  been  kept 
"  vacant ;  and  the  latter  chancellor  of  tlie  exche- 
"  quer,  which  office  the  lord  Cottington  had  re- 
"  signed,  that  Mr.  P>'m  might  be  put  into  it,  when 
"  the  earl  of  Bedford  should  have  been  treasurer, 
"  as  is  mentioned  before.    U'hey  were   both    of 
"  great  authoiity  iu  the  house;  neither  of  them 
"  of  any  relation  to  the  court ;  and  therefore  what 
"  they  said  made  the  more  impression ;  and  they 
"  were  frequent  speakers.   The  lord  Falkland  was 
"  wonderfully  beloved  by  all  who  knew  hira,  as  a 
**  man  of  excellent  parts,  of  a  wit  so  sharp,  and  a 
"  nature  so  sincere,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
"  lovely.    The  other  was  generally  esteemed  as  a 
**  good  speaker,  being  a  man  of  an  universal  tm- 
"  derstaucUogjU  quick  comprehension,  a  wonderful 
VOL.  u.  ^  d 
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"  memory,  who  commonly  spoke  at  the  end 
"  the  debate  ;  when  he  would  recollect  all  that 
"  had  t>een  iJad  of  weight  on  aU  sides  with  gnat 
"  exactness,  and  express  his  own  sense  with  moch 
"  clearnt%8,  and  such  oii  application  to  the  hoafie, 
"  that  no  man  more  gathered  a  geiienU  concnr- 
"  rence  to  his  opinion  than  he;  which  wau  (he 
"  more  notable,  because  liis  peraon,  and  naiwer 
"  of  speaking,  were  ungracious  enougli;  ao  tliat 
"  he  prevailed  only  by  the  i>trength  of  hta  reu&vn, 
"  which  was  enforced  with  contiUeuce  enoD^h," 


"  The  king  about  this  time,  having  found  ihc 
"  inconvenience  and  miM:hieftu  himeelf  of  baring 
"  no  scrrant  of  interest  and  reputation,  and  wl 
"  took  his  business  to  heart,  in  the  boose  of  <m>i 
"  mons,  had  made  the  lord  Falkland  and  sir  Jolra 
Colepepper,  both  members  of  that  house,  and 
"  of  unblemished  reputations  and  confes^d  abili- 
ties, of  bib  privy  council ;  and  the  one,  the  lord 
"  Falkland,  hit>pnncipal  secretary  of  stale,  and  d| 
*'  John  Colepei>i»er,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
"  as  is  said  l>efoi*e.  And  so,  Itaving  now  gotten 
**  two  counsellors  about  him,  who  dur^t  trust  one 
"  another,  and  who  were  l>oth  fit  to  be  trusted  by 
"  bim,  which  he  had  been  without  a])ove  a  year 
"  past,  to  his  and  the  kingdom's  irreparable  dis- 
"  advantage;  be  thought  fit  to  publish  a 
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tion  to  all  his  subjects,  in  answer  to  the  remon- 
strance he  had  lately  receive<l  from  the  house  of 
commons^  and  was  dispersed  throughout  the 
kingdom." 

"Tlie  lord  Colepepper  was  a  man  of  great  uic  roi.i. 
parts,  a  very  sharp  and  present  wit,  and  an  um- 
versai  understanding;;  so  tliat  few  men  filled  a 
place  in  council  with  more  sufficiency^  or  ex- 
pressed themselves  upon  any  subject  that  oc- 
curred with  more  weight  and  vigour.  He  had 
been  trusted  by  the  iate  king  (who  had  a  sin* 
gular  opinion  of  his  courage  and  other  abilities] 
to  wait  upon  the  prince  when  he  left  his  father, 
and  continued  still  afterwards  with  him»  or  in 
his  service*  and  in  a  good  correspondence  with 
the  chancellor." 


SECKBTARV  SIR  EDWARD  NICHOLAS. 

"  Secretary  Nicholas  was  a  very  honest  and  hul 

TO  I.  U). 

"  industrious  man,  and  always  versed  in  business ;  ^  m». 
"  which  few  of  the  others  were,  or  had  been. 
"  After  some  time  spent  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
"  ford,  and  then  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he  lived 
*' some  years  in  France;  and  was  afterwards 
"  secretary  to  the  lord  Zouch,  who  was  a  privy- 
"  connsellor,  and  warden  of  the  cinque  ports ; 
"  and  thereby  he  understoo<l  all  that  jurisdiction. 
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"  which  is  very  great,  and  exclusive  to  thi 
"  rol.    And  when  that  lord,  many  years  after, 
"  surrendered  that  office  to  the  king,  to  the  end 
"  that  it  might  be  conferred  upon  the  duke  of 
*'  Buckingham,  his   secretary  was  likewise  pre- 
"  ferred  with  the  office;  and  ho,  in  n  short  timej 
"  became  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  as  wdl  as  of 
"  the  cinque  ports  ;  and  was  entirely  troKted  and 
"  esteemed    by  that  great   favourite.     After  his 
"  death,  he  continued  in  tiie  same  place,  whil^ 
"  the   olli(!C  was   in  commission,  and  was  then 
"  made  clerk  of  the  council,  from   whcttcc  the 
"  king  called  him  to  be  secretary  of  state,  aftfr 
"  secretary  Windebank  fled  the  kingdom;  upon 
"  bis  majesty's  own  observation  of  his  virtue  an4 
"  fidelity,  and  without  any  other  recoiiimenda- 
"  taon :  and  he  was  in  truth,  througbont  his  whole 
"  life,  a  pereon  of  very  good  reputation,  and 
"  singular  integrity." 

Life,  rol  i.  "  Secretary  Nicholas  was  a  man  of  general  good 
"  reputation  with  all  men,  of  unquestionable  in- 
"  tegrity  and  long  experience  in  the  service  of  the 
"  crown  ;  whom  the  late  king  trusted  as  much  m 
"  any  man  to  his  de^th.  He  was  one  of  tbo7 
"  who  were  excepted  by  the  parliament  from 
"  pardon  or  composition,  and  so  was  compelled 
"  to  leave  the  kingdom  shortly  after  Oxford 
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"  delivered  up,  when  the  king  wa^  in  the  hands 
"  of  the  Scots.  Tlie  present  king-  continued  him 
"  in  the  olQce  of  setiretary  of  state,  which  he  had 
"  80  long  held  under  his  father.  He  was  a  man 
**  of  great  gravity,  and  without  any  ambitions  or 
"  private  designs ;  and  had  so  fast  a  friendship 
"  with  the  chancellor  for  many  years,  that  he  was 
*'  very  well  content,  and  without  any  jejilousy  for 
"  hift  making  many  despatches  and  other  transac- 
**  tions,  which  more  immediately  related  to  his 
"  office,  and  which  indeed  were  always  made  with 
**  his  privity  and  concurrence." 

SIR  PHILIP  WARWICK, 

[Member  for  the  town  of  Radnor  was  disabled 
by  the  same  vote,  which  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1643,  declared  his  "  friend,  Mr.  Ashburnimm*'  in- 
capable of  sitting  in  parliament,  "  for  being  in 
"  the  king^s  quarters,  and  adhering  to  that 
"  party."] 

For  the  rigbt  understanding  of  Itie  following 
eulogium  it  is  necessary  to  tnuiscribe  Mome  poilion 
of  the  preliminary  matter,  from  lord  Clarendon's 
Life.] 


"  Hereupon  the  king  one  day  called  the  chan-Li/c. 

ToL  ill. 

"  cellor  to  him,  and  told   him,  '  that  he  must  p^  27. 
" '  speak  with  him  in  a  business  of  gi-eat  con6- 
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*  dcnce,  and  which  required  great  secrecy ;'  and 
then  enlarged  in  &  great  commendation  of  Ibe 
treasurer,*  (whom  in  tmth  be  did  very  mucb 
esteem,) '  of  bis  great  parts  of  judgment,  of  his 
'  unquestionable  integrity,  and  of  his  general 
'  interest  and  reputation  throughout  the  king- 

*  dom.  But  with  all  this,*  he  said, '  he  was  not 
'  fit  for  the  office  he  held  :  that  he  did  not  un- 
'  derstand  the  mystery  of  that  place,  nor  could 

*  in  his  nature  go  through  with  the  necessaiy 
'obligations  of  it.     Tliat  his  bodily  inflrmi'tiM 
'were  such,  that  many  times  he  cooJd  not  be 
'  spoken  with  for  two  or  three  days,  so  thai 

*  there  could  be  no  despatch ;  of  which  every 

*  body  complained,  and  by  which  his  bu^es« 
'suffered  very  much.  That  all  men  knew  that 
*all  the  business  was  done  by  sir  Philip  War- 
'  wick,  whom,  though  he  was  a  very  honest 
'man,  he  did  not  think  lit  to  be  treasurer; 

*  which  he  was  to  all  effects,  the  treasurer  him- 
'self  doing  nothing  but  signing  the  papers 
'  which  the  other  prepared  for  him,  which  was 

*  neither  for  the  king's  honour  nor  hi**." 

"  His  majesty  concluded,  *  that  he  loved  him 

'  too  well  to  disoblige  him,  and  would  never  do 

'any  thing  that  would  not  be  gratcfiil  to  him: 

*  The  carl  of  Southampton. 
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"  •  but  he  had  some  reasoUj  even  from  what  he 
"  *  bad  sometimes  said  to  him,  to  think  that  he 
"  *  was  weary  of  it,  and  mi^ht  be  easily  persuaded 
"  '  to  deliver  up  his  staff,  which  his  majesty  would 
"  '  be  very  glad  of;  and  therefore  he  wiuhcd  that 
"  *  he,  the  chancellor,  who  was  known  to  have 
"  *  most  interest  in  him,  would  persuade  him  to 
"  *  it,  in  which  he  would  do  his  majesty  a  singular 

"  *  service." 

******* 

The  chancellor  "  most  humbly  and  with  much  Ufp. 

vol.  lii. 

"  earnestness  besought  his  majesty  '  seriously  top.ao. 
** '  reflect,  wliat  an  ill  savtmr  it  would  havp  over 
"  •  the  whole  kin^om,  at  this  time  of  a  war  with 
"  *  at  least  two  powcrfnl  enemies  abroad  together, 
"  *<»f  so  great  discontent  and  jealousy  at  home, 
*'  *  and  when  the  court  wan  in  no  great  reputation 
"  *  with  the  people,  to  remove  a  person  the  most 
**  *  loved  and  reverenced  by  the  people  for  his 
** '  moat  exemplary  fidelity  and  wisdom,  who  had 
**  *  deserved  as  much  from  his  blessed  father  and 
"  *  himself  as  a  subject  can  do"  from  his  prince,  a 
«  •  nobleman  of  the  best  quality,  the  best  allied 
"'and  the  best  beloved;  to  remove  at  such  a 
"  *  time  such  a  person,  and  with  such  circiun- 
•  **  *  stances,  from  his  councils  and  his  trust :  for 
** '  nobody  could  imagine,  that,  after  such  a  mnnj- 
"  *  fcstation  of  his  majesty's  displeasure,  he  would 
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*  he  again  conversant  iu  the  court   or  in 
'  councilj  both  which  would  be  much  leas 

*  teemed   upon  such    an  action.     That 
'with   the  saiuu   diseases  and  infirmities  faill 
'  long  executed  that  office,  wlii^h  required 
'  the  strength  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body : 

*  were  obliged  to  attend  Uiin,  and  he   only  ti| 
'  wait  upon  his  majesty. 

*^ '  That  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  di!- 
*chai*ge  that  office  without  a  secretary:  and  if  I 
'  the  whole  kingdom  bad  been  to  have  preferred 
'  a  secretary  to  him,  they  would  have  com- 
'^  mended  this  gentleman  to  him  whom  be' 
'  trusted,  who  had  for  many  years  served  a 
'  former  treasurer  in  the  same  trust,  in  the  most 
'  malignant,  captious,  and  caluwniatiiig^  time 
'  that  bath  been  known^  and  yet  without  the 
'least  blemish  or  imputation;  and  who^  ever 
'  since  that  time,  had  served  his  father  in  and  to 
'  the  end  of  the  war,  and  himself  since  in  the 

*  most  secret  and  <langerous  aifairs/  {for  be 
had  been  trusted  by  the  persons  of  the  gn:atcst 
quality  to  hold  intelligence  with  liis  majesty  to 
the  time  of  bis  return;)  '  so  that  all  men  rather 
'  expected  to  have  found  him  ])i*eferi-«l  to  some 

*  good  place,  than  in  the  same  |>ost  he  had  been 
'  in  twenty  years  before ;  which  he  would  never 

*  have  undertaken  under  anv  other  officer  itmn 
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'  one  with  vrhom  he  had  much  confidence,  and 
'  who  he  knew  would  serve  bis  majesty  so  well. 
'  Yet,*  he  s^d, '  that  whoever  knew  them  could 
<  never  helieve  that  sir  Philip  Warwick  could 
'  govern  the  lord  treasurer.*" 


THE  END. 


PrLated  bj  W.  Nicul,  CleroUiid<ro«r»  St.  JmiunV 
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